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PREFACK 

It  has  been  my  desire  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  to 
consider  the  subject  of  Physiological  Chemistry  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  biologist  and  the  physician  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  chemist,  and,  accordingly,  I  have  adopted  a 
classification  of  the  subject  based  entirely  on  morphological 
or  physiological  considerations.  Whilst  I  have,  however, 
given  special  prominence  to  all  those  facts  which  offer  at 
present  the  greatest  interest  to  the  biologist,  and  have  kept 
in  the  back  ground  such  as  only  possess  interest  to  the  pure 
chemist,  because  involving  some  doubtful  question  of  consti- 
tution, I  have,  nevertheless,  taken  care  that  no  chemical 
fact  and  even  that  no  chemical  speculation  should  be 
omitted  which  appeared  likely  to  throw  light  upon  a  bio- 
logical question. 

In  the  present  volume  the  chemical  composition  of,  and 
the  chemical  processes  relating  to,  the  elementary  tissues  of 
the  body  are  treated  of,  the  blood,  lymph,  and  chyle  being 
included  in  that  classification.  This  volume  forms  a  com- 
plete and  independent  work,  though  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall,  within  twelve  months,  be  followed  by  a  second  volume, 
in  which  the  chemistry  of  the  chief  animal  functions  will  be 
treated  of. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  remark  that  I  have  introduced 
into  this  work   too  large  a  reference  to  the  sciences  of 
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anatomy  and  physiology  and  to  practical  medicine,  and 
that  I  have  not  always  been  consistent  in  the  extent  of 
these  references.  The  attentive  reader  will  however  dis- 
cover, I  trust,  that  I  have  proceeded  with  great  deliberation, 
and  that  if  in  certain  cases  I  have  made  greater  digressions 
into  the  provinces  of  the  cognate  sciences  than  in  others, 
it  has  been  because  I  considered  that  I  was  called  upon  to 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  particular  subject,  and  therefore 
in  the  interest  of  the  reader.  Thus,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
'Contractile  Tissues'  the  histological  descriptions  are  far  more 
detailed  and  the  general  review  of  known  physiological  facts 
much  more  complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  nervous  tissues, 
and  the  reason  is  obvious.  It  would  have  been  unsatis- 
factory to  discuss  the  chemical  processes  of  muscle  without 
considering,  in  some  cases  in  considerable  detail,  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  histologist  and  of  the  experimental 
physiologist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the 
scanty  facts  yet  known  to  us  concerning  the  chemical 
history  of  the  nervous  tissues,  only  the  barest  outline  of 
the  histology  of  the  nervous  system  is  essential. 

Although  this  volume,  in  the  main,  deals  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  elementary  tissues  and  not  with  the 
processes  which  are  characteristic  of  the  complex  organs  of 
the  body,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  some  exceptions  have 
been  made.  Thus  the  chemistry  of  the  organs  of  sense 
has  been  made  to  follow  the  chapter  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
nervous  tissues,  because  this  seemed  the  most  convenient 
place  for  introducing  a  systematic  account  of  any  facts 
relating  to  them. 

It  has  been  a  constant  object  with  me  to  give  the  reader 
a  very  full  and,  so  far  as  possible,  independent  account  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  discussed,  and  I  trust 
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I  may  with  complete  trutlifulaess  say  that  this  work  is 
based  upon  a  study  of  original  memoirs  rather  than  upon  a 
study  of  text  books.  In  the  interest  of  the  student  nearly 
all  papers  are  quoted  by  their  full  titles  and  few  have  been 
quoted  which  have  not  been  read  throughout  and  studied. 
Whenever  quotations  have  been  made  at  second  hand  the 
fact  is  stated. 

Another  feature  which  I  have  desired  to  render  promi- 
nent in  this  work  is  the  description  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  followed  in  important  and,  to  borrow  a  con- 
venient Germanism,  ^epoch-making '  researches.  It  seemed 
the  more  important  to  do  this  as  I  desired  to  write  in  the 
interest  of  the  truly  scientific  student,  anxious  not  merely 
to  learn  what  has  been  already  acquired  to  science,  but 
wishful  himself  to  extend  her  boundaries. 

I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  tried  all  the  experimental 
processes  mentioned  in  this  work,  and  throughout  it  I  have 
incorporated  the  results  of  my  own  independent  researches 
which  in  many  cases  have  not  yet  been  published  else- 
where. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  plan  of  this  book  :  1  know  only  too 
well  its  deficiencies.  I  trust,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
these  it  may  assist  the  progress  of  science,  and  wlulst  I 
plead  for  it  the  indulgence  of  my  scientific  brethren,  I  would 
beg  of  them  to  aid  me  by  communicating  to  me  any  errors 
which  they  may  discover,  or  any  suggestions  for  a  better 
exposition  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  very  arduous  work  I  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  many  friends.  In  the  first  place  I  have  to 
express  my  unbounded  acknowledgments  to  my  friend  and 
former  pupil  Mr  John  Priestley,  who  has,  with  the  exception 
of  some   comparatively  unimportant  sections,  written   the 
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very  important  chapter  on  the  *  Contractile  Tissues/  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  will,  I  feel  sure,  attract  the  good  opinion 
of  physiologists.  Mr  Priestley  had,  without  any  intention 
of  writing  on  the  subject,  made  himself  so  thoroughly 
master  of  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
physiology  of  muscle,  that  in  the  best  interests  of  my 
readers  I  asked  him  to  assist  me  in  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Although  any  credit  which  it  may  merit  is  due  to 
Mr  Priestley  for  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter,  I  must  in 
justice  to  myself  say  that  every  section  and  almost  every 
sentence  in  it  have  been  the  subjects  of  discussion  be- 
tween us. 

I  have  been  helped  by  Mr  William  Dodgson  in  the 
reduction  of  the  valuable  tables  of  blood-spectra  of  Pro- 
fessor Preyer  to  a  scale  of  wave-lengths,  and  in  the 
actual  drawing  of  the  scale  attached  to  the  spectra  of 
haemoglobin  and  its  derivatives.  I  may  here  incidentally 
remark  that  in  the  description  of  spectra  of  any  import- 
ance I  have  referred  all  measurements  to  wave-lengths, 
taking  care  to  check  the  reduced  observations  of  others  by 
measurements  made  with  the  help  of  one  of  Herr  Zeiss's 
beautiful  spectroscopes  furnished  with  a  scale  of  wave- 
lengths. 

Lastly,  I  have  to  express  my  deep  obligations  to  Dr 
Alfred  Young,  to  Mr  Marcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  and  to  my 
pupils  Messrs  Larmuth,  Reynolds,  and  William  Thorburn 
for  much  useful  help.  Upon  the  first  of  these  gentlemen 
devolved  the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of  preparing  a  full 
and  accurate  index. 


ARTHUR  GAMGEK 


MancheateTf 

Jtdj/,  1880. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  PROTEIDS. 

Amongst  the  organic  proximate  principles  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  living  beings,  those  belonging 
to  the  class  of  proteid  or  albuminoua  bodies  occupy  quite  a  peculiar 
place  and  require  an  exceptioDal  treatment,  for  they  alone  are  never- 
absent  from  the  active  living  cells,  which  we  recognize  as  the  primor- 
dial structures  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  In  the  plant, 
whilst  we  recognize  the  wide  distiibution  of  such  constituents  as 
cellulose  and  chlorophyl,  and  acknowled&:e  their  remarkable  physio- 
logical  importance,  we  at  the  same  time  are  forced  to  admit  that 
they  occupy  altogether  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  proteids 
of  the  protoplasm  out  of  which  they  were  evolved.  We  may  have  a 
plant  without  chlorophyl  and  a  vegetable  cell  without  a  cellulose 
wall,  but  our  very  conception  of  a  living,  functionally  active,  cell, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  is  necessarily  associated  with  the 
integrity  of  its  protoplasm,  of  which  the  invariable  organic  constitu- 
ents are  proteids. 

In  the  animal,  the  proteids  claim  even  more  strikingly  our 
attention  than  in  the  vegetable,  in  that  they  form  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  whole  organism,  and  of  each  of  its  tissues  and  organs. 
We  may  indeed  say  that  the  material  substratum  of  the  animal 
organism  is  proteid,  and  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  structures 
essentially  proteid  in  nature  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  of  the  body  are  effected.  It  is  true  that  the  proteids  are 
not  the  only  organic  constituents  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and 
that  there  are  others,  present  in  minute  quantities,  which  probably 
are  almost  as  widely  distributed,  such  as  for  instance  phosphorus- 
containing  fatty  bodies,  and  glycogen,  yet  avowedly  we  can  (at  the 
most)  only  say  probably,  and  cannot,  in  reference  to  these,  affirm 
that  which  we  may  confidently  affirm  of  the  proteids — that  they  are 
indispensable  constituents  of  every  living,  active,  animal  tissue,  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  every  manifestation  of  animal  activity. 

There  are  then,  it  will  be  admitted,  good  reasons  why  a  general 
sketch  of  the  proteid  bodies  should  be  the  proper  introduction  to  a 
treatise  on  physiological  chemistry,  in  which  the  classification   is 
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intended  to  be  as  much  as  possible  one  based  upon  physiological 
considerations;  and  the  reader  will  not  find  it  inconsistent  that 
whilst  a  systematic  account  of  these  bodies .  is  given  in  the  first 
place,  apart  from  any  special  tissue  or  organ,  in  the  case  of  other 
proximate  principles  their  description  and  consideration  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  account  of  the  organ  or  tissue  with  which  they  appear 
to  have  the  closest  connection. 


Sec.  1.    General  Cuaracters  of  the  PROTEiDa 

The  bodies  included  under  this  category  are  highly  complex,  (for 
the  most  part)  non-crystallizable,  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  occurring  in  a  solid  viscous  condition, 
or  in  solution,  in  nearly  all  the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  organism. 
The  different  members  of  the  group  present  differences  in  physical 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  chemical  properties ;  they  all  possess, 
however,  certain  common  chemical  reactions,  and  are  united  by  a 
close  genetic  relationship. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportions  of  proteids,  or  their 
immediate  derivatives,  contained  in  the  various  liquids  and  solids  of  the 
body  (Qorup-Besanez*). 

A,    Liquids. 


Cerebro-spinal  liquid  contains 

Aqueous  humour 

Liquor  Amnii 

Inteistmal  juice 

Liquor  Pericardii  . 

Lymph 

Pancreatic  juice     . 

Synovia 

Milk     . 

Chyle    . 

Blood    . 


0*09  per  cent,  of  Proieids. 
014 
0-70 
0-95 
2-36 
2-46 
3-33 
3-91 
3-94 
4-09 
19-56 


99 


9" 
9» 
>l 
99 
If 

» 

9> 


B.    Solid  Tissues  and  Organs. 


7*49  per  cent,  of  Proteids. 
8-63 


Spinal  Cord  contains 

Brain  ..... 

Liver  11'74 

Thymus  (of  Calf)  .  12*29 

Muscles 16-18 

Tunica  media  of  Arieriea      .  27*33 

CrystalliDe  lens     ....  38*30 

The  proteids  of  the  animal  body  are  all  derived,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  vegetable  organisms,  which  possess  the  power  of  con- 
structing them  out  of  the  comparatively  simple  chemical  compounds 
which  serve  as  their  food.    Such  a  synthesis  never  takes  place  in  the 

1  Vidd  Gorop-Beeanez,  Lehrhuch  der  phygiologitehen  Chimie^  4te  Auflage  (1S78),  p.  12S. 


9* 

99 
99 
99 


99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
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animal  body,  though  the  latter  possesses  the  power  of  converting  any 
vegetable  or  animal  proteid  into  the  various  proteids  which  are 
characteristic  of  its  solids  and  liquids.  By  the  action  oi  certain  fer- 
ments present  in  the  alimentary  juices,  aJl  proteids  are  capable  of 
being  converted  into  closely  allied  bodies  called  peptones,  which 
after  absorption  are  capable  of  reconversion  into  proteids.  In  the 
oi^ganism  the  proteids  thus  introduced,  after  forming  part  of  the 
circulating  blood,  are  partly  employed  in  the  reconstruction  of  slowly 
wasting  proteid  tissues  and  organs;  for  the  most  part,  however,  they 
are  subjected  to  a  rapid  series  of  decompositions,  of  which  presumably 
the  most  important  take  place  in  the  liver,  and  which  finally  result  in 
the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  various  imperfectly  oxidized 
organic  bodies  which  contain  all  the  nitrogen  originally  present  in 
the  proteid;  of  ^ose  bodies  the  most  abundant  by  far  is  carbamide 

or  urea,  CO 


jNH. 
INH. 


To  the  assemblage  of  chemical  processes,  or  rather  to  the  assemblage 
of  transformations,  which  a  constituent  of  the  organism,  such  as  a  proteid, 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  body,  the  term  metabolism  has  been 
applied,  and  we  shall  frequently  employ  it  in  this  sense,  the  processes 
themselves  being  designated  when  convenient  metaholie  processes. 

In  the  processes  of  metaboliam  to  which  the  proteids  are  subjected 
and  which  result  in  the  formation  of  CO,,  H,0  and  urea,  there  are 
formed  intermediate  bodies,  such  as  glvcogen  and  fats,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  body. 

It  is  further  unq^uestionabfe  that  within  the  animal  body  certain 
remarkable  synthetic  processes  occur,  by  which  proteids  are  built  up 
into  bodies  of  a  yet  more  complex  structure,  sucn  for  instance  as  the 
blood  colouring  matter,  Haemoglobin. 

Pwoentag«  The  various  Proteids  differ  somewhat  in  elemen- 

.^j^^2Si!*'     **"^y  composition,  within  tlM  limits  of  the  following 

numbers^ : 

C  H  N  S  O 

From  51-6  69  15  2  03  209 

to  54-5       to  7*3       to  170       to  20      to  235. 

In  addition  to  these  essential  constituents,  the  proteids,  however 
carefully  they  may  have  been  purified,  usually  leave  when  ignited  a 
small  quantity  of  ash,  the  composition  of  which  varies  in  different 
cases,  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  metals  being  the  pre- 
dominant constituents. 

Proteidsfor  Certain  of  the  proteids  exist  in  a  state  of  solution 

tliemoftpart     in  the  liquids  of  the  organism;   others  are  present  in 
■oiaue.  the  same  state  in  the  tissues;  all  may  be  dissolved  by 

certain  reagents,  though  in  some  cases  not  without  suffering  radical 
changes. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbwh  d.phyt.-  und  path.-ehein.  Analyse ^  4te  Aufl.  p.  223. 
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When  solutions  of  the  proteids  are  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  so  as  to 
drive  oflF  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  or  with  which  they 
are  combined,  they  appear  as  translucent  and  perfectly  amorphous 
solids,  which  break  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  furnish,  when 
triturated,  a  yellowish- white  or  white  powder.  Unless  it  has  been 
subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  the  powder  thus  obtained  by 
evaporating  watery  solutions  of  proteids,  is  found  to  be  again  soluble 
in  water.  By  exposure  to  too  high  a  temperature  the  body  may  be 
rendered  insoluble. 

ProteidB  Solutions  of  all  proteids  are  found  to  be  non-dif- 

aittOoUoidi,  fusible  through  parchment-paper,  and  this  property 
Le.  n<m-4iif-  allows  us  in  certain  cases  to  separate  proteids  from 
'**'*^*^'  other  matters  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  in  some 

cases  even  to  separate  one  proteid  from  another. 

Thus  the  chief  proteid  constituent  of  the  blood  is  a  body  termed 
serum-albumin.  If  this  body,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  be  pre- 
sent in  a  solution  which  contains  saline  ingredients  and  diffusible 
organic  bodies,  such  for  instance  as  sugar  or  urea»  we  can  effect 
the  separation  of  the  albumin  by  taking  advantage  of  its  properties 
as  a  colloid.  If  we  place  the  solution  in  a  dialyser  (Fig.  1  and 
Fig.  2),  %,e,  in  a  suitable  vessel  where  it  may  be  in  contact  with 
one  side  of  a  surface  of  parchment-paper,  the  other  side  of  which 
is  immersed  in  pure  water,  which  is  frequently  renewed,  the  diffu- 
sible or  so-called  crystalloid  constituents,  such  as  the  soluble  salts, 
the  sugar  and  the  urea,  will  pass  through  the  parchment-paper  into 
the  water,  and  there  will  be  ultimately  left  within  the  dialyser  a 
solution  of  pure  serum-albumin;  if  there  be  present  in  the  original 
solution  not  only  albumin  which  is  soluble  per  se  in  water,  but  such 
a  proteid  as  paraglobulin,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  water  in 
virtue  of  the  salts  which  may  be  present,  as  these  difiuse  out  it  is 
precipitated,  so  that  by  the  process  of  dialysis  alone  we  may  succeed 
in  separating  not  only  the  proteids  from  diffusible  admixtures,  but,  in 
certain  cases,  to  separate  partially  one  proteid  from  another. 

The  process  of  dialysis  is  one  which  is  frequently  of  great  use  in 
physiological  chemistry.  Various  methods  of  carrying  on  the  process  are 
employed.  In  some  cases  the  dialjser  is  made  by  stretching  and  tying  a 
sheet  of  moiut  parchment-paper  over  a  hoop  of  giitta  percha ;  the  liquid 
to  be  dialysed  is  then  placed  in  this  dialyser,  which  is  immersed  in  a 
larger  vessel  containing  water  (Fig.  1).  A  convenient  form  is  made  of  glass 
of  the  shape  shewn  in  Fig.  2,  the  parchment-paper  being  tied  across  the 
wide  open  mouth  of  a  beU  of  glass,  which  is  suspended  iu  water  by  its 
uarrower  neck. 

Of  late,  hollow  tubes  of  parchment-paper  have  been  sold  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sausages,  and  these  serve  admirably  as  dialysers;  the  fluid  to 
he  dialysed  being  placed  within  the  tube,  which  is  suspended  in  water. 
In  thi:4  case,  as  also  in  using  the  instruments  shewn  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2, 
it  is  of teu  advisable  to  arrange  for  a  constant  influx  and  efflux  of  water 
from  the  vessel  in  which  the  dialyser  is  immersed. 
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In  ail  experiments  on  dioljeiB  cure  baa  to  be  taken,  before  an  experi- 
ment is  commenced,  to  ascertain  that  the  parchment-paper  is  quite  free 


Fig.  1.    Hoor  DiALTSKK.  Fig.  2.    Bctlb  Dultbir. 


from  even  the  minnteat  holes.  These  are  readilj  detected  if  the  outer 
surface  of  the  dialyser  (i.e.  the  surface  which  during  the  actual  experiment 
is  to  be  immersed  in  wat«r)  be  dried  and  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  filtering 
paper,  and  then  wat«r  poured  into  the  interior;  &  leak  being  evidenced 
by  the  appearance  of  moisture  on  the  outside. 

Froteida  all  AmoDgat   the   organic  cooBtituents  of  the  animal 

Totata  tiM  body  a  lai^e  number  when  dissolved  possess  the  power 

r"^"*!  ""^  "^  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light ;  aa  for  ioBtanoe 
to  um  1^  ^^^  proteida,  the  sugars,  the  bile  acida,  &c  The  deter- 
Qatsrmina-  mination  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  a  body  rotates 
tion  of  tbsu  the  plfine  of  polarized  light  m  a  definite  direction  and 
Bpsciflo  Ro-  to  a  definite  extent  is  sometimes  of  great  service  in 
tatoTT  vow»T.  aiding  its  identification,  and  in  enabling  its  amount 
to  be  determined. 

As  the  rotation  exerted  bj  an  active  bodj  di»H<ilved  in  an  inactive 
liquid  is  dependent  upon  the  molecules  of  the  active  body  existing  in 
solution,  the  degree  of  rotation  will  in  the  case  of  any  particular  subHtance 
be  proportiunal  to  the  Dumber  of  active  molecules  traversed  by  the  light, 
and  therefore  proportioiuU  to  the  length  of  the  oolumn  of  liquid  traversed, 
and  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  If,  fur  instance,  a 
colujnn  of  solution  of  any  active  substance,  say  of  cane-sugar,  of  any  given 
length,  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light  x  degrees,  then  if  the  column  be 
doubled  the  rotation  will  araouut  to  2x degrees;  or  the  double  rotation  will 
be  observed  if  instead  of  doubling  the-  length  of  the  tube  the  amount  of 
active  Bubitance  in  a  given  volume  of  liquid  be  exnctly  doubled.  It  can 
be  shewn  that  any  active  body  rotates  to  different  degrees  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  light  of  different  colours.      In   determining,  therefore,  the 
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rotatory  power  exerted  bj  different  bodies,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
nature  of  the  light  is  the  same.  The  light  obtained  bj  yolatilizing  sodium 
compounds  in  a  colourless  gas  flame  affords  an  admirable  source  of  light  of 
one  uniform  wave-length. 

The  expression  *  specific  rotatory  power '  or  '  specific  rotation '  is  used 
to  designate  the  rotation  (expressed  in  degrees)  of  the  plane  of  polarized 
light,  produced  by  1  gramme  of  substance  dissolved  in  1  cubic  centimetre 
of  liquid  when  examined  in  a  column  1  decimetre  thick. 

Let  a  be  the  rotation  observed,  and  p  the  weight  in  grammes  of  the 
active  substance  contained  in  1  cubic  centimetre,  and  let  I  be  the  length 
of  the  tube  in  decimetres,  then  if  we  designate  by  (a)^  the  specific  rotation 
for  light  having  a  wave-length  corresponding  to  D, 

In  this  formula  the  sign  +  indicates  that  the  substance  is  dextrogyrousy 
the  sign  —  that  it  is  IcBvogyraus,  In  some  cases  the  rotation  is  determined 
for  mean  yellow  light  and  not  for  D,  and  is  expressed  by  (a)y,  the  value 
of  which  is  always  somewhat  different  from  that  of  (a)^ 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised  and  much  employed  in  the 
determination  of  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization,  especially  in  the 
estimation  of  sugar,  and  are  known  by  the  terms  Sacoharimeters,  Polari- 
meters,  and  Polaristrobometers.  One  of  the  most  convenient  and  most 
widely  employed  is  the  saocharimeter  of  Soleil,  which  as  modified  by 
Yentke  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  enables  the  percentage  of  serum-albumin  and 
of  glucose  present  in  a  liquid  to  be  directly  read  from  a  scale  attached 
to  the  instrument.  In  this  instrument  the  rotation  is  determined  for 
the  mean  yellow. 

The  instrument  of  Soleil'  has  however  been  of  late  years  sur- 
passed by  others,  especially  by  those  invented  by  Wild,  Jellett,  and 
Laurent.  A  description  of  the  latter  instrument  will  alone  be 
given* 

LavrenVt  This  instrument  is  shewn  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  ^  Fis  a 

PtdaitniMare  k  Bunsen  lamp.  A  (Fig.  3)  is  a  smaJl  spoon  of  platinum 
PwiomteM.  gauze  with  the  tip  turned  upwards,  and  in  this  is  placed 
a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  The  tip  of  the  spoon  is  placed 
in  the  outer  flame,  and  when  the  salt  is  volatilized  an  extremely 
brilliant  sodium  flame  is  produced.  At  J3  is  a  cell  containing  potas- 
sium bichromate,  which  cuts  off  all  but  the  yellow  rays.  To  the 
lever  J"  is  attached  a  double  refracting  prism  which  polarizes  the  light, 
and  at  D  (Fig.  4.)  is  a  diaphragm  of  which  one  half  is  covered  by  a 
plate  of  quartz.  This  serves  to  modify  the  light  in  a  manner 
explained  in  the  account  of  the  theory  of  the  instrument.    The 

^  For  the  desoription  of  the  Soleil-Yentke  Sacoharimeter,  and  of  Wild*8  Polar!- 
Btrobometer,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbuch  der  phytiologUeh'  u. 
pathologiieh-chemisehen  Analyse^  and  for  a  fuller  description  of  these  instniments, 
as  well  as  for  a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  rotatoiy  polarization,  to  Professor 
Uiuidolt's  recent  work  entitled  Daa  optitche  Drehungtvermbgen  organUcher  Sub- 
Btanzen  und  die  pruetuehenAnwendangen  de$$elben.  Braunschweig,  Yieweg  und  Bohn, 
1879,  p.  237. 
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eye-piece  tube  0  contains  a  Nicol's  priBm  as  analyser  at  K  (Fig.  3), 
and  the  whole  tube,  witb  the  vernier  and  reading  lenn  L  attache^  can 
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be  rotated  by  the  screw  6,  or  the  eye-piece  and  vernier  remaining  fixed 
the  analyser  can  be  rotated  independently  by  the  tangent  screw  F. 
The  vernier  moves  against  the  circle  c,  of  which  the  rim  is  gradu- 
ated. When  the  rotatory  power  of  any  substance  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, a  tube  containing  water  is  first  placed  in  the  position  T  (Fig.  4) 
and  by  means  of  the  screw  6  (Fig.  3)  the  zero  of  the  vernier  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  scale.  When  the  eye-piece  has  been  ad- 
justed so  that  the  line  dividing  the  two  halves  of  the  field  is  perfectly 
clear  and  sharply  defined,  these  two  halves  are  brought  to  the  same  in- 
tensity by  means  of  the  screw  F,  the  scale  still  reading  zero.  Should 
the  illumination  of  the  field  be  too  faint  it  may  bo  increased  by 
moving  the  lever  J  (Figs.  3  and  6)  slightly,  though  it  is  preferable  to 
work  with  the  instrument  when  the  lever  is  in  such  a  position  that 
almost  all  the  light  is  cut  off.  The  water  tube  is  now  replaced  by  that 
containing  the  substance  to  be  tested.  If  it  is  active  the  two  halves 
of  the  field  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  of  unequal  intensities.     The 
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screw  G  is  then  turned  till  the  equality  is  restored  and  the  reading 
of  the  circle  at  once  gives  the  rotation  due  to  the  substance,  right- 
or  left-handed,  according  as  the  vernier  is  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
zero  on  the  scale.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  determination 
of  the  rotatory  power  of  a  solution  of  sodium  glycocholate  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  in  a  tube  2  decimetres  long  gave  a  rotation  of 
4- 1*  40'  or  !•  tj66.  On  evaporation,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  gave  0'322 
grm.  of  dry  residue,  or  1  c.c.  contained  '0322  grm.  of  the  salt.  Now 
the  specific  rotation  a^  being  defined  as  that  due  to  a  column  of 
liquid  1  decimetre  long  and  containing  1  grm.  of  salt  per  1  cc,  we  have 

-f  l'-666  =  cr^  X  2  X  0322 


or 


412  = +  25-77. 
•0644 


Theory  of  Laurent*8  Folarimitre  *.  The  light  from  the  sodium  flame  A 
(Fig.  4)  is  deprived  of  all  traces  of  blue  or  violet  rays  by  the  potassium 
bichromate  solution  in  the  cell  B,  It  then  passes  to  the  doubly  refracting 
prism  P,  whence  half  of  it  emerges  polarized  in  one  plane,  the  other  half, 
polarized  in  a  perpeDdicular  plane,  being  refracted  away  fi*om  the  axis  and 
stopped  by  a  diaphragm. 


^P 


J    K. 


IP       bO, 


V 
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Fig.  4.      DiAOBAM    OF  LaUBBNt's  PoLABIlfiTBE. 

At  /)  is  a  diaphragm  of  which  one  half  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  quartz 
cvJt  with  the  axis  in  f/ie  aur/ace  and  parallel  to  the  edge'.  To  understand 
the  effect  of  this  crystal  let  Fig.  5  (I)  represent  the  diaphragm,  the  shaded 
part  beiug  the  quartz  plate.  Let  OB  be  the  direction  of  vibration  of 
the  light  after  polarization  by  the  prism.  This  will  still  continue  to  be  the 
direction  of  vibration  of  the  light  which  goes  through  the  right  half  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  a  ray  vibiuting  parallel  to  OB  will  on  entering  the  quartz 
on  the  left  be  resolved  into  two  rays,  one  vibi*ating  parallel  to  the  axis 
OAy  which  we  rej)resent  by  Oy,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  which 
we  repi-esent  by  Ox.     Tiiese  two  rays  will  travel  at  different  rates  through 

^  For  this  aoconnt  of  the  theory  of  Laurent's  PolarimStre,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
fiiond  Mr  J.  H.  Poynting,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

'  When  cut  in  this  manner  quartz  has  no  rotatory  power  but  behaves  just  as  any 
other  uniaxal  crystal. 
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the  erys\fl,  which  is  ont  of  each  a  thickness  that  one  ray  ia  retarded  in 
ita  passage  jost  half  a  ware-length  of  sodium  light  behind  the  oth«r,  or 
whi^  amounts  to  the  same,  executes  half  a  vibration  more  than  the  other 
while  in  the  crystaL  On.  eme^ence  then,  while  one  vibration  is  from 
0  toy  tlie  other  instead  of  being  from  0  to  a;  is  from  0  to  x'  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  two  now  unite  to  form  a  resultant  vibration  Off  equal 
to  03  but  at  an  angle  AOS  equal  to  AOB  on  the  other  side  of  OA. 

Now  if  the  tube  T  (Fig.  4)  only  contain  -water  or  some  non-rotating 
liquid,  the  two  rays  will  pass  through  it  with  their  directions  of  vibration 
OB,  OS  unaltered  to  the  analysing  Nicol's  prism  N.  This  will  only  allow 
rays  to  pass  thivugli  it  which  vibrate  parallel  to  a  psxticular  direction.  If 
the  prism  be  turned  so  that  this  direction  SP  (Fig.  5,  (2))  is  perpendicular 
to  OB,  the  right-hand  ray  having  no  component  parallel  to  SP  is 
extinguished,  while  the  left-hand  ray  will  have  a  more  or  less  considerable 
oomponent  in  that  direction  and  the  left-hand  side  of  the  diaphragm  D  wilt 
alone  be  visible  in  the  teleecope  OB.  (Fig.  4). 

So  if  the  prism  be  turned  round  till  SP  ia  perpendicular  to  OB 
(as  in  Fig.  fi,  (3)}  only  the  right-hand  side  of  the  diaphragm  is  visible. 

But  if  SP  be  turned  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  OA,  vibrations 
parallel  to  OB,  OB!  have  equal  components  parallel  to  SP,  and  the  two 


(1)  (2)  (3t  (4) 
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hidvefl  of  (Jlo  diaphragm  appear  equally  illuminated  (as  in  Fig.  5,  (4)).  In 
this  poeitioii  of  Uie  analyser  the  instrument  should  read  0°. 

It  is  postdble  to  adjust  SP  perpendicular  to  OA  with  very  great  accuracy, 
for  when  OB,  OS  make  small  angles  with  OA  a  very  amaU  rotation  of  the 
analyser  makes  a  great  diffetenoe  in  liie  relative  illumination  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  field'. 

When^/'is  thus  adjusted  perpendicular  to  OA  and  the  instrument  reada 
0*,  let  a  liquid  possessing  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  be 

'  This  will  be  seen  at  onoe  bom  the  matltematiool  eiprasaion  for  the  intenutj  of 
the  oomponent  paiallel  to  8P. 

Let  AOB  Fig.  6  (3)  =a,  £OP  =  00-9,  where  0  =  a  in  the  podtion  of  equalit;  of 
Ulnmination.  Let  the  uteniiit;  of  the  resolved  port  ol  the  ra;  OB  puallel  to  SP=  I. 
Tisea  1=  OB»ooa'BOP  =  OB*  ein'  9,  and  ^j  =  80^  un  0  «08  «. 


Therefore  ,-  -^^  =  3  oot  0. 


1  Al 

nds,  which  ezpreaseB  the  proportion  between  the  ohange  of  iDtensitf  snd  the  otiginBl 
intenai^,  is  peatMt  when  e  ia  leut,  and  therefore  a  Hhonld  be  as  small  aa  poaaible. 
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placed  in  the  tabe  T.  Both  the  direction*  of  vibratioQ  OB,  OS  will  be  tuni«d 
through  equal  an^ea  in  tho  nune  direction,  imd  their  components  along  SP 
will  be  no  longer  eqtial,  and  one  half  vX  the  field  will  appear  brighter 


Jhg.  6. 
than  the  other  (E^.  6,  B  or  C).  If  the  prism  be  now  tamed  ronnd 
by  means  of  the  screw  Q  till  we  again  have  equal  illuminations  in  the 
two  halres  of  the  field  (Fig.  6,  A),  SP  has  evidently  b«en  turned  througL 
the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  direction  as  that  through  which  the  liquid 
has  rotated  the  planes  of  polarization  OB,  OB,  and  the  reading  <f  the 
inetrumeut  in  its  new  position  at  once  gires  us  the  angle  of  rotation. 

TABLE  BXHIBITIHa  THB  SPECIFIC  BOTATION  OF  SOUS  OF  THE  CBIEP 
PBOTEID  BODIES  FOB  THE  TELLOW  LINE  D.  (COMPILED  FBOH  THE 
OBSEBTATIOMS  OF  HOFFE-SEYLEBi  AND  HAAS*.) 


Proteid. 

ObMrrer. 

Valne  of  (.)  h 

Hoppe^yler. 

-56* 

Egg-albumin.                                                | 

Hoppe-Seyler. 

-38'-08 

Paraglobulin  obtained  from  aacitic  fluid 

Haas. 

-59*-75 

by  dilution  of  COr 

Sodinm-albnminate  prepared  from    pure 

Haas. 

-  62*-20 

^g-albumin. 

Acid-albnminate  (Syntoniu)  prepared  from 

Haas. 

-  63*12 

pure  egg-albamin  by  action  of  acetic  add. 

Syntuniii  prepared  from  myosin  by  solu- 

Hoppe-Seyler. 

-72* 

tion  of  that  body  in  i-ety  dilute  hydro- 

chloric acid. 

Hoppe-Seyler. 

-80' 

sulphate. 
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Sec.  2.    Chemical  reactions  characteristic  of  the 

Proteids  *. 

Only  certain  of  the  proteids  are  soluble  in  water;  they  are  all 
soluble  however,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  concentrated  acetic 
acid,  and  in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies;  they  are  insoluble  in 
cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Solutions  of  the  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  following 
reagents: — 

1.  By  strong  mineral  acids  added  In  sufficient  quantities. 

2.  By  acetic  acid  ai^d  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

3.  By  acetic  acid  and  a  large  addition  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths. 

4.  By  basic  lead  acetate. 

5.  By  mercuric  chloride. 

6.  By  tannic  acid. 

7.  By  powdered  potassium  carbonate  added  to  the  solution  until 
it  is  nearly  saturated. 

8.  The  majority  of  the  proteids  are  completely  precipitated  from 
their  solutions  by  alcohol,  though  in  the  presence  of  free  alkali  they 
are  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 

Detaetion  When  proteids  are  present  in  a  solution  the  following 

of  Proteids         reactions  are  employed  in  their  detection: — 
in     ufeioB.  j^    ipj^^  liquid  is  boiled  and  nitric  acid  added,  so  as 

to  produce  a  strong  acid  reaction.  The  occurrence  of  a  precipitate  on 
boiling,  which  is  undissolved  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  a  precipitate  by  nitric  acid  indicates  the  presence  of  a 
proteidy  to  be  confirmed  by  other  tests. 

2.  The  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  added;  all  proteids  are  thrown 
down  in  the  form  of  a  white  nocculent  precipitate. 

3.  The  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  and  is 
boiled  with  its  own  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate, 
which  will  precipitate  any  proteid  present 

The  above  tests  are  very  satisfactory  except  in  the  case  of  only 
slight  traces  of  proteids  being  present ;  under  any  circumstances  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  confirmatory  evidence ;  the  following  methods  are 
then  useful : — 

4.  Millon's  reaction.  When  a  strongly  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate,  made  according  to  the  directions  to  be  afterwards  given^  is 

^  In  preparing  a  part  of  this  section  the  aathor  has  availed  himself  greatly  and 
foUoired  Teiy  dosely,  in  some  sentenoes  almost  literally,  §§  185  and  136  of  Professor 
Hoppe-Seyler's  Handbueh  der  phytiologUch-  yni,  patholoiguch<Kemueh$n  ilnaiffM. 
3"  Edit.  1870. 
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added  to  a  solution  containing  even  a  trace  of  a  proteid,  and  the 
mixture  heated,  the  liquid  assumes  a  purple-red  colour.  This  reaction 
is  common  to  all  the  proteids  and  to  their  immediate  derivativea 

Millon's  reagent  is  made  hy  dissolving  1  part  hj  weight  of  mercury  in 
2  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*42  and  after  complete  solation 
diluting  each  volume  of  liquid  witii  two  volumes  of  water. 

5.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  The  liquid  supposed  to  contain  a 
proteid  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  If  a 
proteid  be  present  the  liquid  assumes  a  yellow  colour^  which  changes 
to  an  amber-red  when  an  excess  of  alkali  is  added  to  it. 

Methods  of  completely  separating  proteids  from  sohUtons  containing 

them. 

It  is  often  of  great  importance  to  remove  all  the  proteids  which 
a  liquid  contains,  so  as  to  proceed  to  the  search  for  other  substances. 
The  following  methods  are  available  : — 

1.  The  liquid  is  treated  with  several  times  its  volume  of  absolute 
alcohol,  and  acetic  acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  acid.  After  24 
hours  the  fluid  is  filtered ;  the  proteids  are  contained  in  the  insoluble 
matters  on  the  filter. 

2.  To  the  liquid  rendered  faintly  acid  and  heated  to  boiling,  and 
from  which  all  the  proteids  separable  by  mere  boiling  have  been  re- 
moved, a  solution  of  ferric  acetate,  made  by  saturating  acetic  acid  with 
recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate,  is  added.  After  boiling  for  a  few 
minutes  a  solution  is  obtained  which  contains  neither  proteids  nor 
iron. 

3.  In  some  cases  when  soluble  proteids  precipitable  by  boiling 
are  present,  by  merely  boiling  the  liquid  they  are  entirely  separated; 
such  is  usually  the  case  with  albuminous  urine.  If  the  liquid  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  a  little  acetic  acid  should  be  added,  in  quantity 
just  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  alkali.  K  the  quantity  of  acid  be 
either  too  scanty  or  too  great  the  separation  is  incomplete;  under 
these  circumstances  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
ferric  acetate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  brings  about  the  com- 
plete precipitation  and  separation. 


Determination  of  the  temperature  ai  tohich  the  proteids  coagulate. 

As  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  two  groups  of  proteid  bodies  (the 
albumins  and  the  globulins)  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  when 
they  are  heated,  and  the  temperature  at  which  coagulation  occurs 
is  in  some  cases  an  important  characteristic. 
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The  method  of  determining  the  temperature  of  coagulation  is 
illustrated  by  Fig.  7.  A  glaaa  beaker  containing  water  ia  placed  within 
a  second  lai^er  beaker  also  containing  water^thc  two  being  separated 
by  a  ring  of  cork.  Into  the  water  contained  in  the  inner  beaker 
there  is  immersed  a  test-tube,  in  which  ia  fixed  ao  accurately  graduated 
thermometer,  provided  with  a  long  narrow  bulb.  The  solution  of 
proteid  of  which  the  temperature  of  coa^lation  is  to  be  determined 


7.       AfPllUTirB    BHPLOIBD    IN    DBIEBHININa    THE    IBUPEHATUHS    01    COAaULUIQR. 


ie  placed  in  the  test-tube,  the  quantity  being  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  thermometer  bulb. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  then  gradually  heated.  With  the  arrange- 
ment described  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  contents  of  the  test- 
tube  takes  place  very  slowly  and  equably  throughout  Care  being 
taken  to  have  as  good  an  illumination  as  possible  (the  best  plan 
being  to  place  the  apparatus  between  the  operator  and  a  well  lighted 
window)  the  experimenter  notes  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid 
first  shows  signs  of  opalescence;  he  afterwards  notes  again  the  tem- 
perature at  which  a  distinct  separation  of  flocculent  matter  occurs. 
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TABLE    EXHIBITING   THE    TEMPEBATUBE    AT   WHICH    SOLUTIONS    OF 
VAMOUS  PBOTEIDS,  BELONGING  TO  THE  GBOUP  OP  ALBUMINS  AND 


GLOBULINS,  COAGULATE. 


I. 


Name  of 
Proteid. 

Character  of  the  Solation. 

Obflervem. 

Temperature 

at  which 
opalescence 
first  oocnrs. 

Tempera- 
ture of 

Coagula- 
tion. 

Serum- Albu- 
min. 

Ilgg-Albu- 
min. 

Dissolyed  in  blood- 
serum,  hydrocele 
fluid,  <bc. 

Dissolved  in  water. 

Hopp^ 

Seyler*. 

Hoppe- 
Seyler*. 

60*— 65* 

72«     73* 
72*— 73» 

IL 


Vitellin. 
Myosin. 

Fibrinogen. 

Faiaglo- 
bulin. 

DiBsolyed  in  a  weak 

solution  of  NaCL 

Dissolved  in  a  weak 

solution  of  NaCL 

Dissolved  in  the  liquor 

sanguinis. 

Dissolved  in  solution 

of  NaCl. 

Weyl*. 

Etthiie*. 
Weyl*. 

Frederiqae*. 

Haaunar- 
sten*. 

70' 
68» 

75» 

55"— 60» 
66* 

76» 

I 


•g 

OQ 


Sec.  3.    Synopsis  of  the  chief  Peoteid  bodies. 

The  various  proteid  bodies  occurring  in  the  animal  body  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  the  tissues  of  which  each  is  most  charac- 
teristic; it  will  be  convenient,  however,  to  give  a  synopsis  exhibiting 
the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been  classified. 

Glass  L  Albumiru:  proteid  bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water 
and  which  are  not  precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates,  by  sodium 
chloride,  or  by  very  dilute  acids.  If  dried  at  a  temperature  below 
40**,  they  present  the  appearance  of  yellow  transparent  bodies,  break- 
ing with  a  vitreous  fracture,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

Their  solutions  are  coagulated  when  heated  to  temperatures 
varying  between  65*  and  73*. 

(1)  Serum-albumin.  Specific  rotation  (a)DS-56^  Not  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  when  these  are  agitated  with  ether. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbueh  d,  f>hy8.'  u,  patK-ehem,  AnaJyte, 

*  Weyl,  "BeitrSge  zur  KflnntniM  thiftriBcher  und  pflanzlioher  EiweiBflkorper."  Zeit- 
aehrift  f.  physioL  Chem.,  yoL  z,  p.  72. 

•  Kuhne,  Untenuehungen  Uber  dot  ProtapUuma  und  die  ContraeWitdt,  Iieipzig,  1864, 
p.  817. 

*  Frederique,  "De  rezlBtenoe  dans  le  plasma  ftntigniti  d*ane  substance  albiunmdidB 
se  coagulant  k  +  56^"    AnndUB  de  la  Sociite  de  Mideeine  de  Qand,  1877. 

Frederiqae,  Reeherehes  tur  la  eomtitution  da  Plasma  ianguin,  Qvid,  1878,  p.  25. 

•  Hammarsten,  *'  Ueber  das  Paraglobiilin.     Zweiter  Abschnitt,"  Pfliiger's  ArtMo, 
1878,  vol.  XTiii.  p.  67.    According  to  the  amount  of  salt  present^  and  the  greater  or  less 
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(2)  Egg-albumin.  Specific  rotation  (a)^  =  - 35" -5.  Pi*ecipitated 
from  its  solutions  when  these  are  agitated  with  ether. 

Class  II.  Feptanes:  proteid  bodies  exceedingly  soluble  in  water. 
Solutions  not  coagulated  by  heat;  not  precipitated  by  sodium  chloride, 
nor  by  acids  or  alkalies.  Precipitated  by  a  large  excess  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  by  tannic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  much  caustic  potash 
or  soda,  a  ti*ace  of  solution  of  copper  sulphate  produces  a  beautiful 
rose  colour. 

Class  III.  Globtdins:  proteid  substances  which  are  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  sodium  chloride; 
their  aolutiona  cvre  coagulated  hy  heat;  they  are  soluble  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  being  converted  into  acid-albumins;  they  are 
also  readily  converted  by  alkalies  into  alkali-albumins. 

(1)  Yitellin,  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  when  these  are 
saturated  with  common  salt.     Solutions  coagulate  at  70" — 75"  C. 

(2)  MyoBin,  precipitated  fit>m  its  solutions  in  weak  common 
salt  when  these  are  saturated  with  sodium  chloride.  Solutions 
coagulate  at  55" — 60"  C.  Solutions  in  common  salt  not  coagulated 
by  solution  of  fibrin-ferment. 

(3)  Fibrinogen,  soluble  in  weak  solution«  of  sodium  chloride. 
Precipitated  from  them  completely  by  the  addition  of  sodium  chloride, 
when  this  amounts  to  12  or  16  per  ceut.  Solutions  coagulate  on  the 
addition  of  fibrin  ferment.     Temperature  of  coagulation  56^  C. 

(4)  Paraglobulin,  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 
From  very  weakly  alkaline  solutions  paraglobulin  is  precipitated  by 
the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  common  salt ;  a  further  ad- 
dition of  this  body  leads  to  re-solution  of  the  precipitate,  which  is 
thrown  down  again  when  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  in  solution 
exceeds  20  p.  c.  The  precipitation  of  paraglobulin  by  sodium  chloride 
is  never  complete.  Paraglobulin  is  completely  precipitated  when  its 
solutions  are  saturated  with  magnesium  sulphate.  Solutions  not 
coagulated  by  addition  of  fibrin-ferment.  Temperature  of  coagulation 
varies  (according  to  amount  of  salts  present  and  mode  of  heating) 
between  68"--80"  C;  on  an  average  75"  C. 

Class  IV.  Derived  Albumins^:  proteid  bodies  insoluble  in  pure  water 
and  in  solutions  of  common  salt,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochlotio 
acid  and  in  dilute  alkalies.     Solutions  not  coagulated  by  heat. 

(1)  Acid-albumins  :  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  adds  (preferably 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid)  upon  solutions  of  proteids,  by  action  of  strong 
acids  Vi\yon  the  solid  proteids,  and  as  fii'st  products  in  the  action  of  gastric 
juice  upon  proteids.  On  neutralizing  solutions  of  acid-albumins,  they  are 
precipitated  even  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phoaphatee,  NaCl,  added  to 
saturation,  also  precipitates  them. 

(2)  a.  Alkali-albumins  or  alkaline  albuminates :  obtained  by  the 
action  of  dilute  alkalies  upon  the  proteids.  Possess  the  properties  of  sub- 
class 1,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates 

rapidity  of  heating,  the  coagulation  temperature  varies,  aooording  to  Hammarsten, 
between  680  and  800. 

^  This  convenient  designation  I  borrow  from  Dr  Michael  Foster.     See  Text-book  of 
Physiology,  Appendix. 
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the  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  neutralization.     When  heated  with 
strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  potassium  sulphide  is  not  formed. 

p.  Casein,  the  chief  proteid  constituent  of  milk.  Same  properties  as  a, 
but  when  heated  with  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  i)otasidum  sulphide 
is  formed.     In  milk  is  coagulated  by  rennet. 

Class  Y.  Fibrin :  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride.  White  elastic  solid,  usually  exhibiting  fibrillation  when  examined 
under  a  high  magnifying  power;  swells  up  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  *1  per 
cent.,  but  does  not  dissolve ;  when  thus  swollen  dissolves  with  ease  when  a 
solution  of  pepsin  is  poured  over  it.  When  heated  for  a  great  many  hours 
at  40^  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves  and  the  solution  contains 
aoid-albumin. 

Class  YI.  Coagtdated  Proteida:  Insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies.  Give  Millon's  I'eaction.  Are  dissolved  when  digested  at 
350 — 40®,  in  artificial  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice,  giving  rise  to  peptones. 

Class  YII.  La/rdctcein,  so-called  amyloid  substance:  Insoluble  in 
water,  in  dilute  acids,  in  alkaline  carbonates ;  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body.    Coloured  brownish-red  or  violet  by  iodine. 

Sec.  4,    Products  of  decomposition  of  Proteids. 

The  methods  which  the  chemist  follows  in  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  of  a  body  are  various ;  his  chief  information 
is  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  body  is 
decomposed  under  various  circumstances,  and  of  the  structure  and 
amounts  of  the  various  products  thus  obtained ;  subsidiary  informa- 
tion is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  physical  properties,  which 
sometimes  suggest  analogies  which  otherwise  would  pass  undetected. 
The  correctness  of  any  view  as  to  the  structure  of  a  body  will  be 
tested  by  its  being  able,  or  not,  to  account  for  all  known  reactions, 
and  it  will  receive  singular  confirmation  if  it  enable  the  experimenter 
to  eflFect  the  synthesis  of  the  subject  of  speculation. 

Great  though  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has  been,  and 
remarkable  the  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  constitution 
of  bodies,  we  are  yet  far  from  being  able  to  unravel  the  constitution 
of  such  complex  bodies  as  the  proteids.  We  can  therefore  merely 
record  the  results  of  laborious  experiments  which  shew  the  pro- 
ducts, or  rather  the  classes  of  products,  yielded  by  the  proteids,  and 
scarcely  venture  to  surmise  what  the  exact  constitution  of  the 
proteids  may  be. 

In  the  animal  body,  the  proteids  are  ultimately  subjected  to 
processes  of  oxidation  of  which  the  chief  ultimate  results  are  water, 
carbon  dioxide  and  urea ;  what  all  the  intermediate  substances  may 
be  we  do  not  exactly  know,  though  it  is  certain  that  glycine,  leucine, 
tyrosine  and  some  other  bodies  are  formed ;  moreover  it  is  certain  that 
substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  such  as  carbohydrates,  and  also  fats, 
may  take  their  origin  in  the  decomposition  of  the  proteids.      Can 
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these  processes  be  imitated  in  the  laboratory  ?  Only  in  part,  indeed,  for, 
in  spite  of  certain  statements  to  the  contrary,  no  one  has  given  valid 
proof  of  having,  by  an  artificial  oxidation,  obtained  urea. 

The  followiDg  are  the  chief  facts  which  have  been  discovered  in 
reference  to  the  decoQiposition  of  proteids;  afler  quoting  these  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  theoretical  views  to  which  they  have  given  nse. 

1.  Action  of  water.  When  heated  with  water  in  nealed  tubes  at  a 
temperature  of  100^  C,  the  proteids  are  in  part  dissolved,  the  solution 
afterwards  undergoes  decomposition,  it  being  found  to  contain  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  a  number  of  complex  bodies  of  which  some  ara 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Gautier). 

2.  Action  of  Jieat,  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  the  proteids 
furnish  the  oily  liquid  long  known  as  Dippers  oil,  which  contains 
(1)  ammoniacal  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  as  ammonium  hutyrate,  valerate 
and  caproate;  (2)  amines,  derived  from  the  monatomic  alcohols,  viz, 
metkylamine,  propylamine,  hutytamitie  ;  (3)  aromatic  compounds,  as  6^71- 
ztTM,  aniline,  phenol;  (4)  picoline  and  lutidiiie,  which  are  bases  which 
combine  with  the  iodides  of  alcohol  radicals  to  form  compound  ammonium 
iodidea 

3.  Action  of  putrefaction-  When  exposed  to  the  combined  influences 
of  air  and  moisture,  especially  at  a  high  temperature,  the  proteids  yield 
ammonia,  ammonium  sulphide,  ca/rhon  dioxide,  volatile  fatty  a^ds,  lactic 
acid,  amines,  leucine  and  tyrosine,  Un4er  oerj^in  circumstances  inclol  may 
be  formed. 

4.  Action  of  strong  mineral  acids  and  of  caustic  aJkalies.  Prolonged 
boiling  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  and  fusion  with  caustic 
alkalies  gives  rise  to  products  of  which  the  chief  are  the  same  in  the  two 
cases,  viz.  leucine,  tyrosine,  aspartic  a>cid  and  glutamic  acid. 

When  proteid  bodies  are  treated  with  dilute  acids  they  undergo  hydro- 
lytic  decomposition,  and  certain  definite  compounds  may  be  extracted  from 
the  resulting  mass.  Their  proportion  is  however  small  in  compai*ison  with 
the  by-products  which  we  have  no  means  of  investigating. 

The  term  **hydrolytic  decompositions^*  has  been  applied  by  Hermann^  to  designate 
decompositions  in  which  a  body  splits  up  after  combining  with  the  elements  of  water; 
thus  under  yarions  circumstances  the  neutral  fats  combine  with  the  elements  of  water 
and  decompose  into  a  fatty  acid  and  glycerin,  as  shewn  in  the  case  of  stearin  by  the 
following  equation: 

C^  H„o  O,  +  3H,  O  ==  30,8  H„  Of  +  C,  Hj  0,. 

^ ^ f  V y^  V..-  y *  * y-- » 

Stearin.  Water.         Stearic  acid.  Glycerin. 

Nasse  first  observed  that  the  nitrogen  in  proteids  appears  to  exist  in  two 
conditions,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  certain  fraction  of  it  is  much 
more  unstable,  apparently  more  feebly  combined,  than  the  rest.  SchUtzen- 
berger  has  fully  confirmed  these  observations.  He  heated  proteids  with 
caustic  baryta,  in  aqueous -solution,  up  to  100^  and  collected  the  ammonia 
given  off  in  sulphuric  aoid.  There  separated  a  good  deal  of  granular 
matter,  which  increased  as  the  reaction  proceeded  and  which  was  found  to 
consist  of  carbonate,  a  little  sulphate,  oxalate^  and  phosphate,  of  barium. 

>  Hermann,  Elements  of  Human  Phy$iology,  2nd  English  ed.,  p.  2.  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.,  1878. 
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Tho  ammonia  evolved,  as  well  as  the  CO,  in  combination  with  barium, 
were  estimated  and  found  to  be  in  the  same  ratio  as  would  result  if  urea 
were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  Although  the  boiling  was  continued 
for  some  time,  the  decomposition  still  progressed  and  only  terminated 
when  the  liquid  was  heated  in  sealed  tubes  up  to  150'' C.  The  relative 
amounts  of  00,  and  NH^  still  remained  the  same. 

The  substance  thus  treated  did  not  give  out  any  more  ammonia,  even 
when  heated  to  200^  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  resultinc;  mass  could  be 
got  into  a  crystalline  form,  and  SchUtzenberger  was  able  to  identify  the 
following  substances^: — the  elements  of  wrea^  (C^«  8,nd  NH^):  traces  of 
00,,  H,S,  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,  tyrosins:  CMnido-acids  of  the  series 
SH^  +  N0,„  corresponding  to  tlie  fatty  series  0„  H^  0„  from  amido- 
aenanthylic  to  arrddo-propionic  add :  leticine,  hutalanine,  and  amido-InUyric 
a>cid  predominated.  There  were  also  obtained  one  or  two  acids  nearly 
allied  to  aspartic  and  ghUamic  acid,  and  one  or  two  related  to  Eitthausen's 
leguminic  acid;  furthermore  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  resembling 
dextiin. 

5.  Action  of  hydrochloric  add  and  stannous  chloride.  When  heated 
with  these  reagents  there  are  formed  aninwnin^  aspartic  add,  ghUamic 
add,  leudne  and  tyrosine, 

6.  Action  ofvarums  ooddizing  agents,  a.  When  oxidized  by  means  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  potassium  bichromate  and 
stdphuric  acid,  the  proteids  fui*nish  bodies  belonging  to  the  aromatic  and 
fatty  groups.  Amongst  othera  the  following :  hetiaoic  aldehyde,  propionic 
aldehyde,  propyl  cyanide,  benzoic  add,  valerianic  aldehyde,  btUyl  cyanide, 
hydrocyanic  add,  acetic  add',  propionic  add,  valerianic  add. 

h.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  there  is  first  produced  a  yellow  in- 
soluble body  {xanthoproteic  add)  which  dissolves  on  further  action, 
paroxyhenzoic  and  oxybenzoic  *acids  being  ultimately  formed. 

c.  When  oxidized  by  means  of  chlorine,  the  proteids  yield,  amongst 
other  products,  /v/niaric  acid,  oxalic  add  and  c/Uorazol, 

d.  When  heated  with  bromine  and  water,  under  pressure,  there  are 
formed  ca/rhoiii  dioxide,  oxalic  add,  aspartic  add,  leudne,  leudmide, 
bromacetic  a>cid,  bromo/orm,  bromanil  and  amidotribroniobenzoic  add. 


Sec.  5.    Theoretical  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 

Proteids, 


"  Under  the  most  diverse  influences : — action  of  water  and  strong 
acids,  action  of  bases,  oxidations,  putrefactions. .  .&c. — the  proteid 
bodies  when  decomposed  yield :  firstly  amides,  such  as  glycocine  and 
leucine,  containing  radicals  derived  from  fatty  acids,  or  from  the 
homologues  of  lactic  acid,  as  well  as  more  complex  amides,  such  as 
aspartic  acid,  C^  H^  NO^,  the  amide  of  malic  acid,  and  glutamic  acid, 

^  SohUtzenberger,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Chitaique,    16  F^vrier,  5  Mars,  et  16  Mars, 
1876. 
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Cg  H,  NO^,  which  is  a  homologue  of  the  preceding ;  secondly,  amides 
having  aromatic  nuclei,  such  as  tyiosine ;  thirdly,  amides  containing 
sulphur,  such  as  cystine :  fourthly,  acids  and  aldehydes  corresponding 
to  the  radicals  of  the  amides  before  mentioned.  The  proteid  sub- 
stances behave  as  amides  containing  both  radicals  of  the  higher  homo- 
logues  of  lactic  and  tartaric  acids  and  residues  of  aromatic  acids. 
Hence  it  follows  that  when  the  proteids  are  oxidized  there  is  simul- 
taneous production  of  fatty  acids,  of  aromatic  compounds  and  doubt- 
less also  of  bodies  analogous  to  urea. 

"  Though  all  the  proteids  when  they  are  decomposed  or  oxidized 
nearly  always  furnish  the  same  products,  they  yet  do  not  furnish 
them  in  the  same  proportions.  It  must  therefore  follow  that  the 
diflferent  radicals  which  they  contain  differ,  not  only  in  their  arrange- 
ments, but  in  their  relative  proportion,  and  in  some  cases  even  in 
their  nature \" 

The  views  I*  ^  beyond    the   scope   of  this  work    to   discuss 

of  sohiltien-  hypotheses  as  to  the  constitution  of  bodies  unless  these 
*>«»«*.  appear  to  possess  a  legitimate  interest  to  the  biologist 

or  the  physician.  The  speculations  of  Schiitzenberger  can  therefore 
only  be  summarized  in  a  few  words.  From  the  products  obtained 
by  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  upon  the  proteids  (see  pp.  19  and  20), 
this  author  looks  upon  the  proteids  as  complex  ureida,  i.e.  as  resulting 
from  combination  in  different  proportions  of  urea  with  araido-acids, 
some  of  which  belong  to  the  leucine  series,  others  to  the  aspartic 
series,  whilst  the  more  complex  products  of  decomposition  allied 
to  leguminic  acid  must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  complete 
decomposition.  Tyrosine  represents  the  aromatic  group,  and  is  the 
source  of  benzoic  acid  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  putrefactive 
decomposition  of  proteids.  '  When  decomposed  by  means  of  caustic 
baryta,  he  assumes  that  the  molecule  of  albumin,  which  he  represents 
by  the  empirical  formula  C„H,„N,gO^S,  yields,  in  addition  to  urea, 
acetic  acid,  and  some  sulphur-containing  body,  a  substance  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  formula  C^H  N,.  O,^  and  which  he  admits  may  be 
split  up  in  various  ways.  Useful,  nay  indispensable  as  are  such 
hypotheses  as  suggesting  lines  of  research  to  the  actual  chemical 
worker,  they  possess  no  interest  as  yet  to  the  biologist. 

-.  »  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  organism  that  the  processes 
vlewi  relative  ^^®  place  whose  results  are  the  external  activities 
to  the  coiurti-  which  it  manifests;  it  is  within  the  cells  that  the 
tutioo  of  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  economy  have  their  seat. 
Proteids.  There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  wide  con- 
trast which  exists  between  the  non-living  proteid  matter,  say  that  of 

*  GaaUer,  Chimie  appliquSe  h  la  Physiologies  ft  la  Pathologie  et  d  VHygitne^  tome 
premier,  p.  251. 

*  Schiitzenberger,   *'  Becherches  sar    TAlbamine   et  les  mati&res  albmninoides," 
BiiUetin  de  La  Soc,  Chimique,  v.  23  and  24. 

*  Pfluger,  '*  Ueber  die  physiologische  Verbrennung  in  den  lebendigen  Organismen,'* 
Pflliger's  Archiv,  Vol.  x.,  p.  251. 
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white  of  egg,  and  that  which  forms  part  of  the  living  cell.  The 
former  may  be  kept  for  years,  the  latter  is  continually  decomposing 
without  any  influence  from  without  being  necessarily  exei-ted  upon  it. 

The  proteids  which  we  consume  as  food  are  indifferent  to  neutral 
oxygen  ;  bO  soon  as  they  are  taken  up  by  organized  cells  they  change 
their  character,  by  changing  the  structure  of  their  molecules,  and  are 
now  subject  to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  The  molecule  of  albumin 
begins  to  live  by  breathing  oxygen. 

How  thoroughly  independent  of  an  immediate  supply  of  oxygen 
very  complex  animal  processes  may  be,  which  are  essentially  asso- 
ciated with  the  metabolism  of  cell  protoplasm,  is,  however,  shewn  by 
certain  remarkable  experiments  in  which  Pfluger  introduced  living 
frogs  into  chambers  containing  no  oxygen,  and  the  temperature  of 
which  was  kept  low,  and  observed  that  for  many  hours  ali  the  processes 
of  the  organism  continued  to  be  performed. 

How  can  we  explain  the  immensely  increased  instability  of 
the  living  protoplasmic  proteid  matter  as  contrasted  with  non-living 
proteid  matter? 

The  assimilation  of  proteid  matter  is  looked  upon  by  Pfluger  as 
due  to  the  formation  of  ether-like  combinations  between  the  proteid 
of  the  cell  protoplasm,  and  the  proteid  which  serves  as  its  food,  water 
being  eliminated.  In  this  process  a  living  proteid  molecule  may 
bind  to  itself  a  non-living,  but  isomeric,  proteid  molecule,  and  this 
process  of  polymerism  may  be  conceived  to  go  on  almost  indefinitely, 
so  that  a  large  and  heavy  mass  may  be  produced  out  of,  and  yet 
continue  to  exist  as^  a  simple  molecule \ 

Pfluger  inclines  to  the  belief  that  in  this  process  of  assimilation  by 
the  cell,  proteid  matter  undergoes  a  change  in  its  constitution,  the 
nitrogen  passing  from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  amides  to  the 
more  unstable  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  cyanogen  and  its 
compounds.  In  this  way  Pfluger  explains  why  it  is  that  in  uric  acid, 
as  in  many  other  products  of  proteid  metabolism— creatine,  guanine, 
&c. — cyanogen  radicals  are  contained,  whilst  none  of  these  decompo- 
sition products  are  to  be  obtained  from  non-living  proteids. 

BodieB  (so  -^^  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  proteids,  it  must  be 
called  Albu-  mentioned  that  there  occur  in  the  epithelial  and  con- 
minoid)  re-  nective  tissues  of  the  organism  certain  bodies  which 
lated  to  the  have  somewhat  close  relationship  to  the  proteids,  but 
'^  which  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  them;  these  are 

chondrin,  collagen  and  gelatin,  mucin,  elastin,  keratin.     They  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  future  sections  of  this  work. 

^  The  Author  understands  Pflttger  to  say  that  the  same  constituent  atoms  or  groups 
of  atoms  (radicals)  must  be  present  in  different  proteids  :  that  the  difference  is  caused 
either  by  the  final  molecule  being  a  different  multiple  of  the  same  group  or  groups  of 
atoms  {polymerism)  or  by  the  oxygen  or  nitrogen  occupying  different  relative  positions 
with  respect  to  groups  of  atoms  which  they  serve  to  link  together  {metamerism)^  or  by 
differences  in  the  relative  position  of  groups  of  atoms  or  their  constituent  parts  with 
respect  to  one  another  {general  Uonierism), 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  BLOOD. 


Sec.  1.    The  Physical  Characters  of  the  Blood. 

PHyiicai  The  blood  as  it  circulates  in  the  vessels  of  man 
^'***'*®**"'  and  vertebrates  generally  is  a  viscous,  and  to  the  naked 
eye  homogeneous  liquid  of  red  colour:  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  systemic 
arteries  being  normally  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  and  the  blood 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  of  the  systemic  veins,  and  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  On  exposure  to 
air  or  to  oxygen  the  brown-red  colour  of  venous  blood  soon  changes 
to  scarlet,  and  this  change  takes  place  most  rapidly  when  the  blood 
and  gas  are  shaken  up  together. 

In  order  to  collect  for  purposes  of  analysis  or  demonstration  pure  arterial 
or  venous  blood,  or  both,  so  as  to  avoid  contact  with  air,  the  following 
apparatus  or  some  modification  of  it  may  be  employed  : — 

A  and  B  are  two  glass  tubes  of  about  100  c.c.  capacity,  which  at  their 
lower  extremities  are  connected  by  means  of  elastic  tubing  with  a  forked 
tube  C,  to  which  is  attached  the  elastic  tube  Z>,  which  at  its  other  end  is 
connected  with  the  glass  bulb  JR,  having  a  capacity  of  about  250  c.c.  At 
their  upper  extremities,  A  and  B  have  connected  with  them  two  glass  stop- 
cocksy  ike  tubes  leading  from  which  are  of  narrow  diameter ;  it  ia  conveaient 
that  these  tubes  should  be  of  such  a  size  that  india-rubber  tubing  of 
narrow  diameter  can  easily  be  attached  to  them.  The  tubes  are  fixed  in 
two  separate  iron  clamps  such  as  are  shewn  in  the  drawing,  attached  to  a 
firm  upnght  rod  of  iron  with  a  firm  stand.  The  reservoir  B  is  also 
held  by  a  similar  clamp,  which  can  easily  be  attached  either  to  the  top  or 
to  the  bottom  pnrt  of  the  upright  rod,  so  rji  to  place  it  above  or  .below  any 
given  level  in  relation  to  the  tubes  A  and  B, 

The  reservoir  l)eing,  say,  in  the  lower  position  indicated  in  the  figure, 
mercury  is  poured  into  it  »o  as  to  fill  it.     It  is  next  unclAm|>ed  and  raided 
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■o  that  its  lower  part  is  above  the  level  of  the  stop-cocks  of  A  and  B. 
Thette  are  now  opened,  mtjrcurj  rises  into  the  tubes,  driving  the  air 
which  tbej  previouidy  contained  before  it;  when  the  tubes  are  filled  and 
ft  stream  of  mercury  is  issuing  from  them,  the  stop-cocks  are  closed.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  stop-cocks  do  not  leak,  the  roeervoir  Jt 
maj  now  be  held  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  at  thirty-five  or  furty 
inches  below  the  stojHCocks  of  A  and  S.  The  mercury  in  these  tubes  will 
naturally  &11  at  fint  and  then  remain  steady:  on  raising  the  rener 
caatioiinly  the  metal  should  however  rise  and  fill  the  tubes  completely. 


FtO.    6.       ApFXBikTITB    r 


In  order  to  collect  apart  arterial   and  venous  blood,  glass  cannnloe, 
to  which  are  attached  narrow  elastic  tubus  of  considerable  length,  are  in- 
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sorted  into  the  artery  and  vein  of  the  anunak  to  be  experimented  upon  *, 
which  should  be  deeply  anaesthetized*.  The  clips  which  control  the  entrance 
of  blood  from  the  cardiac  side  of  the  arterial  and  the  distal  side  of  the  venous 
cannula  having  been  removed  or  opened,  blood  is  allowed  completely  to  fill 
the  elastic  tubes  attached  to  the  cannulae,  which  are  held  at  a  fairly  high 
level  so  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  rise  and  expel  the  air  before  it.  l^e 
instant  the  tubes  are  filled  their  open  ends  are  slipped  over  the  ends 
of  A  and  B, 

The  reservoir  E  having  been  placed  in  its  lower  position,  the  stop-cocks 
of  A  and  B  are  ofiened ;  blood  will  then  flow  from  the  artery  and  vein  into 
the  respective  tubes.  As  soon  as  enough  has  been  obtained  the  stop-cocks 
are  closed,  and  the  tubes  are  simultaneously  shaken  by  assistfloits  so 
as  to  defibrinate  their  contents.  On  placing  the  two  tubes  side  by  side 
the  contrast  between  the  colour  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  will  appear 
most  striking. 

A  detailed  description  of  this  procedure  has  been  given  as,  mtUcUia 
mutandis,  it  illustrates  the  method  in  which  blood  can  be  obtained  from 
blood-vessels  without  being  brought  in  contact  with  air,  not  only  for 
purposes  of  class  demonstration^  but  also  in  researches  on  the  gases  of  the 
blood. 

Where  it  is  required  to  keep  the  blood  for  some  hours,  as  for  example 
in  order  to  make  repeated  analyses,  one  or  both  tubes  may  be  taken  out  of 
their  respective  clamps  and  laid  in  troughs  containing  broken  ice.  In  some 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  two  separate  samples  of  the  same  blood ;  in 
such  cases  the  free  upper  ends  of  A  and  B  have  attached  to  them  a  T  tube, 
to  which  is  connected  the  elastic  tube  leading  to  the  artery  or  vein.  The 
blood-stream  will  then  divide  itself  equally  between  the  two  tubes. 

Although  to  the  naked  eye  the  blood  appears  to  be  a  homo- 
geneous red  liquid,  it  is  found  on  microscopic  examination  to 
consist  of  a  colourless  fluid — the  so-called  liquor  sanguinis,  or 
plasma  of  the  blood — holding  in  suspension  large  numbers  of  solid 
bodies,  the  coloured  and  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  It  is 
the  former  of  these  which  preponderate  very  greatly  over  the  latter, 
and  which  by  the  colouring  matter,  haemoglobin,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist,  confer  upon  the  blood  its  red  colour;  the  shade 
of  this  at  any  time  depends,  as  will  be  shewn  in  the  sequel,  chiefly 

^  Handbook  for  Physiological  Laboratary^  p.  212. 

'  The  Anthar  woula  veiy  strongly  reoommend  all  experimenters  who  have  occasion 
to  perform  experiments  apon  the  lower  animals,  and  especially  dogs,  to  employ  as 
the  chief  means  of  producing  insensibility  to  pain,  snbcataneoas  injections  of  morphia. 
Solutions  of  bimeconate  of  morphia  may  be  obtained  which  contain  as  much  as 
two  grains  in  half  a  dradmi.  As  large  a  dose  as  two  grains  of  the  bimeconate 
may  with  perfect  safety  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  dog  of  medinm  size;  the 
injection  is  followed  in  aboat  half  an  hour  by  salivation  and  by  a  staggering  gait,  and 
then  by  deep  somnolence.  In  this  state  the  animal  is  quite  passive,  and  may  without 
a  stm^^le  and  without  any  fear  being  evinced  on  its  piurt,  be  properly  fixed,  and  then 
rendered  completely  insensitive  to  pain  by  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform ; 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Claude  Bemarid,  under  these  circumstances  chloroform  anaesthesia 
is  induced  with  remarkable  ease,  and  persists  for  a  long  time.  This  method  not  only 
abolifihes  the  fear  which  often  must  constitute  the  most  important  part  of  the  pain  in- 
flicted by  a  physiological  experiment,  but  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  animal  must  be 
allowed  to  recover  after  the  experimental  proceeding  has  been  carried  out,  the  long  period 
of  narcotism  which  succeeds  it  secures  the  absolute  and  beneficial  rest  of  the  animal. 
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upon  the  chemical  relations  of  the  colouring  matter  to  oxygen^  though 
in  part  also  upon  the  shape  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  which  is 
subject  to  various  physical  influences. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  living  blood  cannot  for  obvious  reasons 
be  ascertained;  that  of  defibrinated  human  blood  drawn  from 
healthy  subjects  has  been  found  to  vary  between  1045  and  1062  \ 
the  average  being  1055;  greater  variations  than  are  indicated  by 
the  above  numbers  are  however  consistent  with  health,  the  widest 
limits  being  probably  indicated  by  the  numbers  1045 — 1075. 

The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  found  by 
Pfiuger  to  be  1060^  and  by  Nasse  to  be  1059';  that  of  the  blood  of 
the  rabbit  was  found  by  Qscheidlen  to  vary  in  three  cases  between 
1042  and  1052. 

As  blood  is  drawn  from  a  vessel  it  is  found  to  vary  slightly  in 
density,  that  drawn  first  having  a  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity 
than  that  which  follows,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  blood 
increasing  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage\ 

RMctton.  Blood  always  possesses  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  whidi 
rapidly  diminishes  from  the  time  of  its  being  shed  to  the  time  of  its 
OQBgalatioii. 

The  red  ookmiing  matter  of  the  blood  interferes  with  the  ready  determina- 
tion of  the  reaction  as  by  simply  immersing  ordinary  test-papers  into  the 
fluid,  and  therefore  one  or  other  of  the  thi'ee  following  methods  may  be 
employed,  of  which  the  second  and  thuxl,  b  and  c,  are  to  be  preferred. 

(a)  Kiihn^a  MeUhod*  consists  in  placing  a  drop  of  blood  in  a 
specially  constinicted  tiny  dialyzer  of  parchment-i)aper;  this  is  then  immersed 
in  a  drop  of  water  contained  in  a  watch-glass.  After  a  short  interval  the 
reaction  of  the  water  is  determined  by  means  of  litmus  paper. 

(6)  Liebreich'a  Method\  Plaster  of  Paris  absolutely  free  fi*om 
alkaline  reaction  is  cast  into  tliin  blabs,  which  are  then  diied,  aud 
afterwaixls  coloured  by  dropping  upon  them  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
litmus.  When  a  droplet  of  blood  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  coloured  slab, 
the  fluid  of  the  drop  is  soon  absorbed  by  the  porous  gypsum  whilst 
the  corpuscles  are  left.  On  placing  the  Bix)t  under  a  stream  of  water, 
the  corpuscles  are  washed  away  and  the  coloui-  of  the  slab  at  the 
site  of  the  blood  spot  is  found  to  be  a  more  or  less  deep  blue. 

(c)     Zunb^s  Method'.      This  method  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 

^  Beoquerel  et  Bodier,  Reekerclies  sur  U»  alUrations  du  sang.    Parle,  1844. 

>  Pfliiger,  **Ueber  die  Ursaohe  der  AthembewegaDgen,  sowie  der  Dyspnoe  und 
Apnoe."    AtcHv  d.  gesammten  Physiologie,    Bd.  i.  (1868)  p.  75. 

>  Nasse,  HaematologUehe  Mittheilungefi,  Quoted  by  Gscheidlen,  PhysiologUche 
Methodik,  p.  328. 

*  Becqaerel  et  Bodier,  TraitS  de  Chimie  Pathologique,  appliquSe  d  la  Mideeine  pra- 
tiqtie,    Paris,  1854,  p.  41  et  seq. 

^  Efihne,  '*Eiii  einfaohes  Verfahren,  die  Beaotion  hamoglobinhaltiger  Flussig- 
keiten  zu  priifen."    Virchow's  Arehiv,  vol.  zzxiu.  (1865),  p.  95. 

^  Liebreich,  **  Eine  MeUiode  zor  Priif ang  der  Beaction  tluezischer  Gewebe.  **  Berichte 
d.  deuUchen  chem.  GeselUcK  zu  Berlin,  1868,  p.  48, 

7  Zuntz,  CeutralbltUtj  1867, '  No.  34.  See  also  Adam  Sohulte,  Ueber  den  Einjluee 
de9  Chinin  auf  einen  Oxydationxprocegt  itn  Blute.  Inaugural  Dissertation.  Bonn,  1870. 
p.  9  et  seq. 
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lilood  oolooring  matter  does  not  diffuse  out  of  the  blood  oor[)U8cle8  into 
solutions  of  common  Bait  of  considerable  Ktrength.  Litmus  paper  is 
moistened  with  a  stix>ng  solution  of  salt  and  a  drop  of  the  blood  to  be 
tested  is  placed  upon  it ;  after  a  few  seconds  a  drop  of  the  same  salt 
solution  is  placed  over  the  drop  of  blood  ;  the  liquid  is  then  sucked  up  by 
means  of  filter  paper.  By  following  this  method  the  blood  can  be  so 
removed  fi'om  the  test-paper  that  the  colour  of  the  latter  may  be  readily 
observed.  The  litmus  paper  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  highly 
glazed  and  the  tincture  of  litmus  used  in  its  preparation  must  have  been 
neutralized  with  acid  until  its  colour  is  yiolet. 

By  adding  standard  solutions  of  acids  to  blood,  and  employing  the 
above  method  for  ascertaining  when  the  reaction  became  faintly  acid, 
Zuntz '  determined  the  previously  mentioned  diminution  of  alkalinity 
of  blood  removed  from  the  body. 

"»  '*■■•  As  it  circulates  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  living  body, 

"J2*^  ^^  tbe  blood  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of  a  liquid,  the  so- 
called  Uquor  «.  plasma  sanguinis  (often  designated 
blood'plasina,  or  more  shortly  ths  pbima),  facdkiiug  in  suspension  the 
blood  corpuscles.  Within  a  short  time  of  its  bei^  flhed — usually 
between  two  and  six  minutes — the  process  known  as  coa^Iatian 
commences — a  process  in  which  the  blood  passes  first  into  the  state 
of  a  soft  red  jelly,  which  gradually  acquires  greater  consistence, 
and  which,  by  a  contraction  of  one  of  its  constituents,  expresses  a 
fluid — the  serum,  which  surrounds  the  clot,  and  in  which  the  latter 
often  ultimately  floats. 

If  we  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  when  this  coagulation 
commenced  in  a  sample  of  blood,  we  should  collect  it  in  a  watch-glass 
and  at  very  short  intervals  pass  a  needle  through  the  liquid ;  as  soon 
as  coagulation  had  set  in  the  needle  would,  in  its  passage  through 
the  fluid,  entangle  itself  in  the  newly  formed  jelly,  which  would  then 
be  apparent  on  drawing  the  needle  out. 

When  blood  coagulates,  the  process  usually  commences  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  and  then  near  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which 
contains  it,  the  newly  formed  coagulum  having  in  the  former  case  the 
appearance  of  a  pellicle.  Very  rapidly,  however,  the  process  invades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  which  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
soft,  easily  broken,  jelly.  Soon  this  acquires  greater  consistence,  so 
that  the  blood  has,  as  it  were,  taken  a  cast  of  the  vessel  which 
contained  it,  adhering  closely  to  its  sides  and  permitting  of  the  vessel 
being  inverted  without  any  escape  of  the  contents ;  at  the  same  time 
drops  of  serum  begin  to  transude  from  the  clot.  This  transudation 
of  serum  is  brought  about  by  the  contraction  of  the  clot  and  continues 
for  a  time  varying  between  ten  and  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  clot  is  found  to  be  surrounded  by  serum.  According  to 
Nasse,  the  first  stage  of  coagulation  (characterized  by  the  formation 
of  a  pellicle)  commences  in  the  blood  of  men  in  about  3  minutes 
45  seconds,  in  that  of  women  in  2  minutes  50  seconds;  the  second 
stage,  in  which  not  only  the  surface  but  the  portions  of  blood  next  to 
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tho  walls  of  the  vessel  have  become  gelatinized,  occurs  on  an  average 
in  the  blood  of  men  in  5  minutes  52  seconds,  and  in  that  of  women 
in  5  minutes  12  seconds;  the  third  stage,  in  which  the  blood  has  been 
converted  throughout  into  a  soft  jelly,  is  usually  developed  in  the 
blood  of  men  in  9  minutes  5  seconds,  and  in  that  of  women  in 
7  minutes  40  seconds;  the  fourth  stage,  of  complete  solidification 
with  obvious  commencement  of  transudation  of  serum  from  the  clot, 
occurs  in  the  blood  of  men  in  about  11  minutes  45  seconds^  and  in 
that  of  women  in  9  minutes  5  seconds \ 

This  process  of  coagulation  is  due  to  the  separation  from  the 
plasma  of  a  body  called  Fibrin,  which  entangles  in  its  meshes  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  the  mechanical  interlocking  of  the  corpuscles 
by  the  threads  of  fibrin  giving  rise  to  the  crassamentum  or  blood  clot. 

The  blood  of  certain  animals  coagulates  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  others :  we  might  with  fair  accuracy  arrange  the  blood  of  various 
common  domestic  animals  in  the  following  order,  according  to  the 
rapidity  of  coagulation,  the  first-named  coagulating  most  rapidly — 
rabbit,  sheep,  dog,  ox,  horse ;  in  the  latter  animal  coagulation  com- 
mences usually  between  five  and  ten  minutes  after  the  blood  is  shed. 
If  human  blood  were  included  in  the  above  list  it  would  immediately 
precede  that  of  the  ox. 

When  the  commencement  of  coagulation  is  delayed  for  several 
minutes — as  it  normally  is  in  horse's  blood,  and  as  it  usually  is  in 
the  blood  of  men  and  other  animals  when  suffering  from  inflammatory 
diseases — the  blood  corpuscles,  being  specifically  heavier  than  the 
plasma,  have  time  to  subside  partially  before  coagulation  commences, 
so  that  the  uppermost  layers  of  such  blood  if  undisturbed  are 
nearly  free  from  coloured  corpuscles ;  subsequently  when  the  blood 
coagulates,  the  clot  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  the  huffy-coat^ 
*'  inflammatory  crust,'  or  crusta  phlogistica,  i.e.  the  upper  part  of  the 
clot  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  buffy-coat  are 
found  large  numbers  of  colourless  corpuscles,  which  being  specifically 
lighter  than  the  red  have  not  time  to  sink  as  far  as  the  latter  before 
coagulation  occurs.  The  formation  of  the  buffy-coat,  though  in  part 
due  to  slow  coagulation,  is  dependent  greatly  upon  the  blood  cor- 
puscles aggr^ating  so  as  to  form  little  clumps,  which  more  readily 
overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fluid  and  therefore  sink  more 
readily  than  individual  corpuscles. 

If  instead  of  allowing  blood  to  coagulate  undisturbed,  it  be 
stirred  or  whipped  with  twigs  immediately  after  it  is  shed,  the  process 
of  coagulation  is  modified.  The  fibrin  generators  unite  to  form  fibrin, 
but  this  does  not  entangle  the  blood  corpuscles;  it  separates  as  a 
stringy  mass,  which  adheres  to  the  instruments  which  have  been 
used  to  stir  the  blood,  whilst  the  blood  corpuscles  remain  suspended 
in  the  serum,  the  mixture  being  designated  defibrinated  blood. 
Defibrinated  blood  differs  from  the  living  blood  which  has  yielded  it, 

1  Nasse,  Aztiole  Blut,  Wagner's  Handwarterbuch  d.  Phyriologie,  VoL  i.  pp.  102, 103. 
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'  merely  in  having  lost  the  fibrin-generators,  which  have  united  to  form 
fibrin. 

ffly^yp.  The  following  circumstances  hasten  or  promote  co- 

sta&oM  whidi     agulation  : 

luwtanCk)-  a.     Exposure  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that 

agniatum.  ^f   ^h^    Hying  body    (Hewson*,   Hunter",   Thackrah", 

Scudamore*,  Davy*,  Gulliver*),  but  probably  not  exceeding  52®C.  or 
64*0. 

b.  Contact  with  foreign  matter:  thus  the  time  of  coagula- 
tion will  be  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel  in  which  blood  is 
collected,  the  process  occurring  sooner  where  a  large  surface  of  blood 
is  in  contact  with  the  vessel,  as  for  example  when  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  into  a  wide  shallow  vessel.  The  influence  of  foreign  matter  in 
promoting  coagulation  will  be  again  referred  to. 

c.  Closely  connected  with  6.  is  the  effect  of  agitation,  whicli, 
as  Hewson'  and  John  Hunter'  shewed,  and  as  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed, hastens  coagulation. 

d.  The  dilution  of  blood  with  not  more  than  twice  its  volume 
of  water  (J.  Hunter*,  Prater"). 

e.  The  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate  or  other  neutral  salt  (Ancell"). 

OondiuoiiB  The  foUowiug  circumstances  hinder  or  suspend  co- 

wblch  rrtjard       agulation :— 

OoasniatioiL  ^'     Exposure  to  a  low  temperature. 

Blood  which  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice  does  not  coagulate  (Davy  once  kept  blood  fluid  for  one  hour 
at  0*  C.) :  it  may  be  frozen  and  remain  in  a  frozen  condition  for  hours 
without  losing  its  power  of  coagulating  when  thawed  (Hunter", 
Hewson",  Davy**).  It  may  be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  in 
succession  without  coagulating  or  losing  its  property  of  coagulating 
(Davy). 

*  HewBon,  Properties  of  the  Blood,  p.  S.  The  Works  of  William  HewsoD,  F.B.S. 
edited  with  an  introdnotion  and  notes  by  George  Goiliyer,  F.B.S.  London,  printed  for 
the  Sydenham  Society,  1846. 

*  Works,  edited  by  Palmer,  iii.  26,  110. 

s  Thackrah  On  the  Blood,  ed.  1854.    Exp.  44,  46,  50,  5],  52,  56. 

*  Sondamore  On  the  Blood,  p.  20.    8yo.  London,  1824. 

'  Davy,  ResearcheSf  Physiological  and  Anatomical    London,  1859,  Vol.  2,  p.  78. 

*  Gulliver,  Hewson's  Works,  p.  4.    Note  iii. 
'  Hewson,  op.  cit,,  p.  15. 

*  Hunter,  Works,  ed.  by  Palmer,  Vol.  iii.  31. 

»  John  Hunter,  General  Principles  of  the  Bloody  at  p.  136  of  Vol.  iii.  of  Palmer's 
edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Hunter, 

"  Prater,  Experimental  Inquiries  in  Chemical  Physiology,  p.  81.  Part  L  'On  the 
Blood.'    London,  1832. 

^^  AnoeU,  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Blood,  Ac. 
Lecture  VII.     Lancet,  1839-40,  p.  622. 

"  Hunter,  Works  of,  by  Pahner,  Vol  m.,  p.  67. 

"  Hewson,  op,  cit. ,  p.  17. 

**  Dr  John  Davy,  op.  cit..  Vol.  n.,  p.  76. 
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The  following  is  the  best  method  of  exhibiting  this  fact  for  purposes 
of  class  demoiLstratioii : 

A  small  platinum  crucible,  or  still  better,  as  permitting  more  easily  of  an 
examination  of  its  contents,  a  small  platinum  basin  is  immersed  in  a  vessel 
containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt ;  a  frog  is  then  decapitated,  and  the 
blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  frozen  vessel,  where  it  instantly  congeals. 
The  platinum  vessel  can  be  taken  out  of  the  ice  and  held  up  so  as  to  shew 
the  hard  frozen  drops  of  blood.  The  experimenter  then  places  the  vessel  on 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  the  heat  of  which  almost  instantly  thaws  the  blood, 
which  can  then  be  dropped  into  a  watch-glass.  The  platinum  vessel 
is  again  placed  on  the  ice  and  the  thawed  blood  transferred  to  it,  to  be 
frozen  a  second  time.  This  freezing,  thawing,  and  transference  from  one 
vessel  to  another  may  be  repeated  several  times;  at  last  the  blood  in 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  watch-glass,  when  after  a  few  minutes  it  sets  into 
a  firm  jelly. 

b.  Contact  with  the  living  tissues. 

If  a  vein  be  exposed  and  ligatures  be  applied  to  it  so  as  to 
confine  a  quantity  of  blood  within  it,  and  it  be  then  cut  out  of  the 
body,  it  will  be  found  that  on  opening  the  vein  after  an  hour  the 
blood  will  still  be  fluid,  though  after  contact  with  foreign  matter  it 
will  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes  (Hunter*,  Hewson').  For  some  hours 
after  somatic  death  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  all  vessels  except  the 
heart  and  principal  trunks,  provided  thai  the  vessels  have  been  pre- 
viously hecuthy.  Blood  will  remain  fluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after 
being  exposea  with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured 
in  a  thin  stream  from  one  vein  to  another  (Lister*). 

c.  The  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate  or  some  other  neutral  salts 
(Hewson*,  Davy*),  will  prevent  coagulation,  which  will  however 
occur  subsequently  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  added. 

Thus  to  quote  Hewson's  own  words,  **  if  six  ounces  of  human  blood 
are  received  from  a  vein  upon  half  an  ounce  of  true  Glauber's  salt 
reduced  to  a  powder,  and  the  mixture  agitated  so  as  to  cause  the 
salt  to  be  dissolved,  that  blood  will  not  coagulate  on  being  exposed 
to  the  air,  as  it  would  have  done  without  the  salt ;  but  if  to  this 
mixture  about  twice  its  quantity  of  water  be  added,  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  will  be  jellied  or  coagulated,  and  on  shaking  the  jelly, 
the  coagulum  will  be  broken,  and  the  part  so  coagulated  can  now  be 
separated  as  it  falls  to  the  bottom  and  proves  to  be  lymph"  (i,e.  fibrin). 

1  Hmit6r*8  Works,  by  Palmer,  Vol.  m.,  p.  29. 

*  Hewson's  Worka,  p.  22. 

s  Lister,  '*0n  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood ;"  the  Croonian  Lectnre  for  1863.    Pro- 
eeedingt  of  the  Royal  Society ^  Vol.  zii.  p.  580. 

*  Hewson,  op.  cit,,  p.  11  et  seq. 

'  DaTy,  Reeearehee,  VoL  n.  101-2. 
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Sec.  2.    The  Liquor  Sanguinis.     Fibrin  and  its  supposed 

precursors. 

The  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

M«thod8  of  It  has   already  been    stated    that    in    the   living 

^^'^^^"sSi  ^"     blood  the  corpuscles  float  in  a  fluid  termed  the  Uqiior 
yil^t,     ~         sanguinis  or  plasma,  and  that  when  blood  coagulates  it 

does  Ro  in  consequence  of  the  separation  from  the 
plasma  of  a  proteid  substance  termed  fibrin.  We  have  now  to 
describe  the  mode  of  obtaining  liquor  sanguinis,  to  describe  fibrin, 
to  examine  the  bodies  which  the  plasma  contains,  and  to  examine 
the  facts  which  relate  to  the  separation  from  it  of  fibrin. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  withdrawn  from  the 
living  vessels,  it  imdergoes  that  change  which  results  in  the  separa- 
tion of  fibrin  and  serum.  The  change  may  however  be  hindered  by 
various  methods,  which  may  be  employed  to  furnish  us  with  plasma 
for  examination. 

1.  In  order  to  obtain  plasma  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  blood 
must  be  rapidly  cooled  to  a  temperature  approaching  that  of  melting 
ice,  at  which  temperature  its  coagulation  is,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  deferred. 

The  blood  of  most  animals  coagulates  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  cool  any  considerable  quantity  of  blood  to  a  temperature  at  which 
coagulation  would  be  long  deferred,  before  the  process  has  actually 
occurred.  Tbe  blood  of  the  horse  or  donkey,  however,  usually 
coagulates  so  slowly  that  with  the  aid  of  suitable  contrivances  con- 
siderable quantities  may  be  cooled  to  near  0^  C.  before  coagulation  has 
had  time  to  occur ;  and  once  at  that  temperature  the  process  of  co- 
agulation may  be  long  postponed. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  corpuscles  sink  pretty  rapidly, 
tending  to  form  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
blood  was  received,  and  leaving  an  upper  stratum  of  liquor  sanguinis 
perfectly  free  &om  red  colour.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  decanted  from 
the  corpuscles  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  favourable  to  coagula- 
tion, exhibits  the  phenomena  which  have  been  described  as  character- 
izing the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  save  that  the  coagulum  is 
•  colourless.  If  the  fluid  be  stirred  with  twigs  there  will  separate 
from  it  stringy  fibrin  exactly  similar  to  that  obtained  by  similar 
treatment  from  blood,  save  in  the  absence  of  colour  derived  from 
entangled  blood  corpuscles. 

A  convenient  contrivance  for  oollecting  considerable  quantities  of  plasma 
from  the  blood  of  the  horse  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  was  sug 
gested  by  Dr  Btirdon  Sanderson  \    The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  with 

1  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  p.  168. 
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three  concentric  compartments  Into  the  central  and  external  of  these 
are  plac«d  smail  lumpii  of  ice,  whilst  into  the  intermediate  compartment 
Wood  is  received  us  it  issues  fnmi  the  veasels  of  the  animal.  The  middle 
oompartment  being  very  narrow  (its  width  not  exceeding  half  an  inch)  the 
whole  of  the  liquid,  which  it  contains,  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice.  In  the  conme  of  about  two  hours  the  corpuscles  have 
subsided  to  the  lower  part  of  the  partition  containing  the  blood,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  pure  jiloama  may  be  dmwn  off,  with  the  aid  of  a 
By])hon  or  pip«tto. 


(Hand- 

2.  Plasma  may  be  much  more  easily  obtained,  though  mixed 
with  water  and  saline  mattera,  by  mixing  blood,  immediately  on  its 
being  shed,  with  solutions  of  certain  neutral  salts  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium or  magnesium,  or  by  dissolving  suitable  quantities  of  such 
salts  in  the  blood  before  coagulation  has  occurred.  From  such 
mixtures  of  blood  and  neutral  salts  the  corpuscles  separate  by  sub- 
sidence, and  the  plasma  may  be  obtained  by  decantation  or  filtration. 
The  following  are  the  proportions  in  which  sodium  sulphate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  which  are  the  salts  chiefly  employed,  should 
be  added  to  blood  in  order  to  prevent  coagulation  and  lead  to  the 
aeparatiou  of  the  liquor  sanguinia 

a.  One  part  of  finely  powdered  sodium  sulphate  is  added  to 
12  parts  of  blood  and  the  powder  is  gently  stirred  with  the  blood  to 
hasten   its   solution.     Instead   of  employing  the  solid  salt  in  the 
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above  proportions  (Hewson's  method ^)y  it  is  more  usual  to  mix  the 
blood  with  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt;  the  blood  is  received 
directly  into  a  vessel,  which  contains  f  tb  of  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate*,  and  the  two  liquids  are  gently  mixed. 

6.  Magnesium  sulphate^  as  has  been  shewn  by  Schmidt', 
Semmer*  and  by  Hammarsten,  is  decidedly  preferable  to  sodium 
sulphate  for  hindering  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  for  yielding 
a  plasma  suitable  for  experimental  researches  on  the  formation  of 
fibrin.  According  to  Semmer  four  parts  of  blood  are  mixed  with 
one  part  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  containing  25  p. c.  of 
the  salt.  According  to  Hammarsten'  the  blood  is  mixed  in  the 
same  proportion  with  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate^ 

In  addition  to  the  substances,  which,  when  added  in  suitable 
proportions,  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  there  are  others 
which  merely  postpone  its  occurrence  and  facilitate  the  separation 
of  blood  corpuscles  from  the  plasma.  Thus  when  frog's  blood  is 
mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  a  ^p.c.  solution  of  cane-sugar,  the 
corpuscles  may  be  separated  from  it  by  filtration,  and  there  passes 
through  the  filter-paper  a  clear  fluid  which  consists  of  plasma 
diluted  with  solution  of  sugar,  which  coagulates  after  a  short 
interval  This  method  of  separating  the  blood  corpuscles  from  the 
plasma  was  suggested  by  Johannes  Miiller^ 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  neutral  saltB  in  hindering  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  plasma  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  substances 
only  exert  their  action  when  present  in  certain  proportions ;  if  added 
in  too  small  quantities  to  blood,  coagulation  occurs,  and  if  sufficient 
water  be  added  to  blood  or  plasma  which  has  been  kept  from 
coagulating,  the  process  sets  in.  Thus,  as  Hewson  shewed,  if  to  blood 
which  has  been  maintained  in  a  fluid  state  by  the  addition  of  solid 
sodium  sulphate  in  the  proportions  previously  mentioned,  there  be 
added  twice  its  volume  of  water,  in  a  short  time  the  whole  will 
coagulate. 

P^wertiee  Plasma,    obtained  by   subjecting  blood   to  a  low 

?^|2i*|^  temperature,  is  a  viscous  liquid  possessing  the   same 

colour  as  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  blood 
of  the  same  animal  after  coagulation  ;  if  kept  at  a  temperature  below 
5°  C.  it  may  be  filtered  from  any  colourless  corpuscles  floating  in  it\ 

^  HewBon's  Works,  p.  11. 

*  Denis,  Mkmoire  sur  U  sang,  1859,  p.  31. 

'  A.  Schmidt,  Haematologische  Studien,    Dorpat,  1865,  p.  44. 

^  Semmer,  quoted  by  Gsdieidlen,  Physiologische  Method!  k,  p.  842. 

'  HammATsten,  *'Ziir  LehreTon  der  Faseratoffgerinnang,"  Pfl<igei's  Arehiv,  Vol. 
XIV.  (1877)  p.  230. 

'  Many  other  neatral  salts  may  be  employed  instead  of  those  previonsly  mentioned^ 
as  was  shewn  by  Hewson,  Oulliver  and  Davy.  The  reader  will  find  much  valuable 
information  on  this  sabject  in  OuUiyer^s  edition  of  Hewson's  Workt,  y,  12,  and  in 
Da^s  Researches,  Vol.  xi.,  p.  101. 

^  Joh.  Muller,  '^Beobachtitogen.znr  Analyse  der  Lymphe,  des  Blntes  nnd  des  Chylns,** 
Pogffendorff 's  Annalen,  Vol.  xxv.  (1832)  p.  540. 

B  Alex.  Schmidt,  Pflilger*8  Arehiv,  Vol  xi.  (1875)  p.  318. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  plasma  doubtless  diffets  imperceptibly 
from  that  of  the  serum  which  separates  from  it,  and  which  in  the 
case  of  man  varies  between  1026  and  1029.  It  is  stated  by  Qautier 
that  the  density  of  human  plasma  varies  between  1027  and  1028, 
though  no  authority  for  the  statement  is  given*. 

The  reaction  of  the  plasma  is,  like  that  of  the  blood,  and  of  the 
serum  which  separates  from  it  after  coagulation,  alkaline. 

The  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  which  may  be  readily 
watched  by  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  separated  from 
horse's  blood  at  0°  Q  to  rise  slightly,  follows  exactly  the  same  course 
as  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  The  process  commences  on  the 
surface  and  sides  of  the  liquid  and  then  extends  throughout  the  whole 
mass,  which  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  colourless  trembling  jelly ; 
the  surface  of  this  jelly  is  from  the  first  seen  to  be  somewhat 
depressed,  and  from  it  there  exude  droplets  of  clear  serum.  After 
some  hours  the  coa^lum  is  found  to  nave  contracted  and  floats 
in  serum  exactly  as  does  a  blood  clot  under  similar  circumstances;  in 
the  case  of  the  coagulation  of  plasma,  however,  the  coagulum,  as  it  does 
not  entangle  blood  corpuscles,  is  colourless  and  comparatively  small. 

The  serum  is  foimd  to  be  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma  from 
which  it  has  separated* 

The  plasma,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  differs  from  the  serum 
in  its  containing  the  body  or  bodies  which,  separating  from  it,  form 
fibrin.  It  will  be  convenient  therefore  to  examine  first  of  all  the 
properties  of  fibrin  and  then  to  consider  the  facts  which  relate  to 
the  assumed  precursors  of  fibrin  in  the  plasma. 


Fibrin^ 

Wa^  When  a  drop  of  freshly  drawn  blood  is  examined  under 

^^^^"t^  <>*"  the  microscope  in  the  usual  way,  filaments  are  often  ob- 
JJ'JJ^""  served  to  stretch  across  the  preparation ;  these  are  usually 
Qiu^nMjtar  ^^^7  seen  under  tolerablv  high  powers  and  by  careful  focus- 
and  ar-  iug ;  the  filaments  consist  of  the  newly  formed  fibrin.  If 
a  pretty  thick  stratum  of  frog^s  blood  be  mounted  for 


^J"fJ^  .  microscopic  examination  in  the  usual  way,  the  edges  of  the 
Mood  <flot.  preparation  being  touched  with  paraffin  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, after  some  hours  the  coloured  corpuscles  are  seen 
to  have  arranged  themselves  into  patches,  the  corpuscles  in  each 
patch  appearing  to  radiate  from  a  centre,  at  which  are  seen  minute 
granulations.  Under  a  sufficiently  high  power  each  individual  blood 
corpuscle  is  seen  to  have  assumed  a  pear  shape,  The  appearances 
alluded  to,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by  Bsmvier',  are 
due  to  the  contraction  of  filaments  of  fibrin,  which  have  the  afore- 
mentioned granulations  for  their  centre.    The  actual  arrangement  of 

1  Gantier,  Chitnie  appliquie  d  2a  Pkynologie,  1874,  Vol.  i.,  p.  489, 
'  Banvier,  Traite  technique  d'Hitto&ifie,  p.  214  et  seq. 
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Bbiin  in  the  clot  of  huoiaji  blood  can  be  admirably  and  easily  Bhewo 
by  following  the  method  also  described  by  Ranvi«r.  A  pretty  large 
drop  of  human  blood  (obtained  by  pricking  the  finger)  ie  treated  as 
was  mentioned  in  the  case  of  frog's  blood.  After  some  hours,  the 
paraf&n  is  scraped  o£f,  the  cover-glass  is  lifted,  and  the  coagulum  of 
blood  which  adheres  to  the  slide  or  cover-glaas,  or  to  both,  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  gentle  stream  of  water.  Banvier  allows  the  water 
to  flow  out  of  a  pipette,  but  the  Author  finds  that  a  very  small  stream 
at  very  low  pressure  from  a  wat«r  tap  is  even  preferable.  After  all 
the  red  colour  has  disappeared,  a  drop  of  a  strong  solution  of  magenta 
is  placed  upon  the  site  of  the  former  blood  clot;  this  is  then  covered 
with  a  covering  glass  and  examined.  The  preparation  is  then  seen  to 
be  covered  by  reticula,  each  of  which  appears  to  radiate  from  a  cen- 
tral granulation.  The  granulations  as  well  as  the  fibres  are  stained 
by  magenta  and  by  solution  of  iodine,  but  not  by  carmine  or  picro- 
carraine.  These  granulations  will  be  further  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  part  which  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood  play 
in  its  coagulation. 


Fio.  10.     BiTiouLUK  or  wsbbui  rsOK  toc  bumd  or  man.     500  diun.    (BsnTier.) 

^^  Fibrin  may  be  obtained  either  from  blood  or  from 

anantiiif  liquor  sanguinis,  either  by  allowing  these  fluids  to  coa^- 
rama  tat  late  at  rest,  or  by  stirring  them  with  twigs,  or  by  agitating 
ebemioai  them  with  small  pieces  of  metal  or  glass.  The  fibrin,  obtuned 
Mtaminatina.  \^^  gtirring  blood,  adheres  to  the  instrument  employed;  it 
is  at  first  deeply  stained  with  blood,  but  by  washing  in  a  stream  of 
water  it  gradutdly  loses  its  red  colour  and  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white,  stringy,  elastic  body. 

When  obtained  by  the  first  method  from  plasma,  the  coagulum 
at  first  presents  a  gelatinous  appearance;  if,  however,  the  coagulum 
be  placed  in  a  cloth  and  be  kneaded  with  water,  as  the  serum  is 
squeezed  out,  there  is  left  fibrin  in  the  form  of  a  white  stringy  solid. 

S— 2 
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It  is  in  tbe  latter  form  that  fibrin  always  separates  from  blood  when 
it  is  stirred  or  shaken  with  foreign  matters.  When  dried,  fibrin 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  greyish  white  solid.  In  order  to  purify 
nbrin  it  is  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  llO^C, 
and  is  then  reduced  to  powder;  the  powder  is  successively  and 
repeatedly  treated  with  water  holding  hydrochloric  acid  in  solution, 
with  alcohol  and  with  ether.  However  carefully  the  process  of 
purification  may  be  carried  out,  fibrin  always  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  inorganic  salts  amounting  to  about  0'9  in  100  parts. 

Properties  Fresh  fibrin  is  an  elastic  substance,  as  evidenced  by  the 
of  Fibrin,  ^^y  ^  which  serum  is  squeezed  out  of  the  clot  which  forms 
in  plasma  or  blood. 

Fibrin  belongs  to  the  group  of  proteid  or  aJbumirums  substances, 
from  the  majority  of  which  it  differs  in  that  once  formed  it  is  in- 
soluble in  pure  water,  though  it  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat  or  acids  or  metallic  salts. 

Fibrin  has  the  following  elementary  composition ;  C,  52'6 :  H,  7*0 : 
N,  17-4  :  S,  1-2  :  O,  21-8. 

Freshly  prepared  moist  fibrin  is  soluble  in  a  6  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  nitrate,  if  digested  with  it  for  some  time  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  30^  or  40^  It  is  similarly  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride,  and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate.  The 
solutions  of  fibiin  in  the  neutral  salts  are  coagulated  by  heating  to 
60^  or  65^,  by  the  addition  of  acids  and  of  alcohol,  and  by  the  addition 
of  powdered  magnesium  sulphate. 
*  Denis  asserted  that  fibnn  obtained  from  arterial  blood  is  not 
soluble  in  10  per  cent,  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts,  whilst  that 
obtained  by  stirring  venous  blood  is  soluble  in  the  same  solutions. 

When. placed  in  water  containing  about  5  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  1000,  moist  fibrin  swells  into  a  transparent  jelly,  which  does 
not  dissolve.  In  water  containing  1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  per 
1000,  fibrin  dissolves  in  a  few  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  40*  C.  The 
fibrin  is  in  this  process  converted  into  so-called  acid-albumin  or 
syntonin.  Solutions  of  syntonin  are  not  precipitated  when  they  are 
boiled ;  when  they  are  carefully  neutralized,  the  proteid  which  had 
been  dissolved  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  gelatinous  flakes  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of 
acids,  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  Acetic  and  phosphoric  acids 
exert  a  similar  action  to  hydrochloric  acid.  From  the  acetic  solution 
of  fibrin,  potassium  ferrocyanide  throws  down  a  white  precipitate. 

When  digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  in  dilute 
solutions  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate,  fibrin 
dissolves,  and  the  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  are  pre- 
cipitated by  mercuric  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  copper  sulphate. 

Fibrin  possesses  the  power  of  decomposing  solutions  of  hydric 
peroxide,  HgO,,  which  enter  into  effervescence,  owing  to  the  libera- 
tion of  oxygen ;  if  it  be  first  immersed  in  a  tincture  of  guaiacum 
and  afterwards  in  a  solution  of  hydric  peroxide  or  in  a  mixture  of 
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the  two  reagents,  it  assumes  aa  intensely  blue  colour.  This  is  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum  by  the  oxygen  which  the 
fibrin  has  liberated  from  the  peroxide. 

QnantiiF  of  Human  venous  blood  in  health  yields  from  2  2  to 

flUrtn  In  the  2'8  parts  of  fibrin  per  1000,  and  it  is  said  that  arterial 
^**®<^  yields  somewhat  more  than  venous  blood. 

The  Assumed  Precursors  of  Fibrin  in  the  Liquor  Sanguinis^ 

1.    Serum-Olobulin  or  Paraghbvlin.     (Schmidt's  fibrinoplastic 

substance.) 

^tibnaat^n  When  plasma  is  diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen  times  its 

"^^^^^  volume  of  ice-cold  water  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
Faradotralla      ^  stream  of  carbon  dioxide^  or  when  it  is  carefully 

neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  the  liquid  soon  becomes 
turbid,  and  deposits  after  some  time  a  proteid  substance  to  which  the 
above  terms  have  been  applied,  of  whicli  the  first  indicates  its  resem^ 
blance  to  a  proteid  contained  in  the  crystalline  lens  to  which  the 
name  of  globulin  was  long  ago  ascribed;  and  the  second  the  propei*ty 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  it  of  inducing,  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  separation  of  fibrin  from  solutions  containing  fibrinogen. 

The  quantity  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (25  per  cent.)  to  be  added  is 
4  drops  for  every  10  c,c.  of  serum  diluted  with  150  c.c.  of  H,0. 

As  the  body  which  is  precipitated  under  these  circumstances  is 
not  only  contained  in  the  plasma  but  also  exists  in  the  serum,  the 
latter  much  more  readily  available  fluid  may  be  employed  for  its 
preparation. 

The  same  substance  it  is^  which  is  precipitated  when  blood  serum 
is  subjected  to  dialysis  (see  p.  6),  a  process  which  may  be  employed 
for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  paraglobulin.  With  this  object  a 
known  weight  or  volume  of  serum  is  dialysed  for  24 — 36  hours ;  at 
the  end  of  this  time  the  contents  of  the  dialyser  have  become  turbid, 
and  they  are  subjected  to  a  current  of  CO, ;  the  precipitate  produced 
is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  and  dried. 
Following  this  method  Schmidt  found  that  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  of 
ox's  blood  yielded  on  an  average  0*887  grammes  of  dry  paraglobulin. 

Hammar-  j^  j^as  however  been  shewn  by  Hammarsten'  that 

^^MiMnSttns  neither  by  acetic  acid,  nor  by  dialysis  and  carbonic 
Bemm-^oba-  ^^*  ^^  paraglobulin  fully  precipitated  :  indeed  these 
iin.  reagents   only   throw   down  a   small   fraction   of    the 

paraglobulin  contained  in  the  serum  or  plasma.     Having  discovered 

^  A.  Schmidt,  "  Weiteres  iiber  den  Faserstoff  and  die  Ursacben  seiner  Gerinnting. 
1.    Die  fibrinoplastiiiohe  Substanz."    Archivf.  Anatomie  u.  Phyt.^  1862,  p.  429  et  seq. 

*  A.  Schmidt,  "Untersachung  des  Eiereiweisses  und  des  Blatsemm  durch  Dialyse." 
BeitrSge  zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  aU  Festgabe  Carl  Ludwig  gewidmet.  Leipzig, 
1875.    Part  I.,  p.  101. 

*  Hammarsten,  **Ueber  das  Paraglobalin/'  Erster  Abschnitt.  Pfliiger's  Archw^ 
Vol.  XVII.  (1878)  p.  447  et  aeq. 
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that  magnesium  salphate,  added  to  complete  saturation,  precipitates 
every  trace  of  paraglobulin  present  in  a  solution,  whilst  it  has  no 
action  on  serum-albumin,  Hammarsten  has  by  its  aid  determined 
how  much  paraglobulin  the  blood  serum  contains.  His  determina- 
tions would  appear  to  leave  no  doubt  that  paraglobulin  is  in  many 
cases  the  chief  proteid  of  the  serum,  as  can  be  seen  by  studying  the 
accompanying  table  : — 


• 

Vaxiety  of  Serom. 

Total  SoUds 
in  100  ptB. 

Total  PioteidB 
in  100  pt8. 

Senzm- 

globnlin 

in  100  ptB. 

Serum- 

albumin 

in  100  pt8. 

Lecithin, 

salts,  fto. 
in  100  pts. 

Sierom- 
globnlin. 

Serom- 
albunin. 

From  blood  of  horse 

9f             »            97              ^^ 

„       ^       „     man 
M        If       yf  rabbit 

8-597 
8-965 
9-207 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-619 
6-225 

4-565 
4169 
3-103 

1-788 

2-677 
3-329 
4-516 
4-436 

1-340 
1-466 
1-587 
1-299 

1 

0-591 
1 

0-842 
1 

1-511 
1 

2-5 

Fwipertias  Serum-globulin  precipitated  by  any  of  the  methods 

ofSmm-gio-     described  is  found  to  be  soluble  in  water  holding  CO, 

in  solution,  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution,  in 
veiy  weak  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  in  lime  water,  in  weak 
solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts,  in  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies. 

When  considerable  quantities  of  serum-globulin  ai*e  dissolved  in 
very  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  perfectly  neutral  solutions  are 
obtained  which  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  but  which  are  so  when 
very  cautiously  treated  with  acetic,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric 
adds,  the  precipitate  being  readily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the 
reagent;  such  weak  alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol. 

Senim-globulin  is  in  great  part^  though  by  no  means  completely, 
precipitated  when  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  its 
solution;  the  precipitated  serum-globulin  is  found  to  be  soluble  in 
weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 

It  WHS  stated  by  A.  Schmidt  that  paraglobulin  is  completely  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  powdered  NaCl  to  its  solutions,  but  Eichwald  and 
Hammarsten,  and  especially  the  latter,  have  shewn  conclusively  that 
Schmidt  was  in  error.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  to  be  next  described, 
viz.  Fibrinogen,  is  completely  precipitated  when  treated  in  the  same  manner 
by  NaCl. 

According  to  Hammarsten  \  if  a  very  small  quantity  of  common 

1  Hammarsten,  '*Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,**  Zweiter  Abeehnitt.     Pfltlger*8  Arehiv, 
Vol.  xyni.  (1878)  p.  39  et  seq. 
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salt  (from  0*03  to  0*5  or  0*7  p.  c.)  be  added  to  a  very  feebly  aUcaline 
solution  of  paraglobulin  this  body  is  precipitated,  but  on  a  further 
addition  of  salt  the  precipitate  re-dissolves,  only  to  be  again 
precipitated  when  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  exceeds  about 
20  p.c. 

Solutions  of  paraglobulin  (as  for  example  in  NaCI)  coagulate  at 
temperatures  varying  between  68^  and  80^  C,  most  commonly  at 
75^  C.,  the  variations  being  due  to  the  amount  of  sodium  chloride 
present,  to  the  duration  of  the  process  of  heating,  and  perhaps  to 
other  circumstances.     (Weyl*,  Hammarsten',  Frederique'.) 

Moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  paraglobulin  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  addition  to  them  of  16 — 20  p.c.  of  NaCl  (Ham- 
marsten^). 

Serum-globulin  is  said  to  diflfuse  with  considerable  ease  through 
animal  membranes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  unable  to 
pass  through  parchment  paper. 

The  term  paraglcbylin  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  body  belongs 
to  that  group  of  proteids  of  which  the  first  well-known  member  was 
the  proteid  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  which  the  name  of 
Globulin  was  given. 

Because  of  its  assumed  co-operation  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  the 
term  fibrinoplastic  substance  was  ascribed  to  it  by  A«  Schmidt,  but, 
as  will  be  shewn  in  the  section  on  coagulation,  there  are  no  longer 
grounds  for  ascribing  this  function  to  pure  paraglobulin. 

Paraglobulin  is  not  only  iound  in  the  plasma  and  in  the  serum, 
but  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  colourless  and  coloured  (?)  blood- 
corpuscles,  of  the  lymph,  chyle,  &c. 

According  to  A.  Schmidt's  more  recent  views,  the  paraglobulin 
of  the  serum  is  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  which  in  breaking  down  liberate  this  constituent,  and  the 
body  known  as  the  fibrin-ferment.  Hammarsten,  whilst  not  denying 
that  a  portion  of  the  paraglobulin  of  serum  may  be  derived  nom 
the  colourless  corpuscles,  does  not  believe  that  it  all  takes  its  origin 
in  this  manner,  for  he  has  found  the  plasma  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  paraglobulin;  he  ia  moreover  inclined  to  think  that 
some  portion  of  the  globulin  found  in  serum  may  be  derived  from 
the  decomposition  of  fibrinogen.  The  Swedish  observer  has  found 
that  when  a  solution  of  pure  fibrinogen  coagulates,  besides  fibrin, 
there  is  formed  a  soluble  proteid  which  belongs  to  the  group  of 
globulins,  and  which  therefore,  if  present  in  the  serum,  would  be 
reckoned  as  paraglobulin. 

The  view  has  been  held  by  Briicke  and  Heynsius,  that  para- 

^  Wejl,  **Beitrage  znr  Eenntniss  thierisoher   and  pflanzlidier   Eiwdsskdrper,'* 
Pflttger'8  Archiv,  Vol.  ml  p.  636—638. 

*  Hammarsten,  loc.  ciL^  p.  64. 

'  Frederique,  Reeherches  tur  la  comtitution  du  Platma  Sanguin,    Gand,  1878. 

*  Hammarsten,  **Zar  Lehre  von  der  Faserstoffgerinnnng,"  PflUger's  Arehiv,  Vol. 
XIV.  (1877)  p.  224. 
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globulin  is  an  alkaline  albuminate\  According  to  Hammarsten 
jparaglobulin  would  be  a  proteid  baying  tbe  cbaracters  of  a  weak 
acid*. 

2.     Fibrinogen. 
Schmidt's  When  plasma  which  has  been  diluted  with  ten  or 

'bti^tor'pi  fift^®"^  times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  has 
bz^omu  '  ^^^  freed  from  paraglobulin  by  the  action  of  a  long- 
continued  stream  of  CO,,  is  still  further  diluted,  and 
again  subjected  to  CO^,  there  separates  a  second  precipitate  which 
IS  found  to  consist  of  a  body  very  closely  resembling  paraglobulin,  but 
yet  possessing  certain  marked  distinctions.  This  body  is  denomi- 
i^ted  fibrinogeny  a  term  which  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  one,  at  least,  of  the  precursors  of  fibrin. 

Unlike  paraglobulin,  fibrinogen  does  not  exist  in  the  serum 
which  separates  from  blood  clot,  but  it  is  present  in  the  liquid  found 
in  many  serous  cavities,  as  in  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the 
pleurae ;  also  in  the  liquid  of  hydrocele. 

From  all  these  liquids  fibrinogen  maybe  separated  by  the  method 
previously  referred  to,  viz.  by  dilution  with  water,  and  the  subsequent 
action  of  CO, — or  instead  of  passing  CO,,  the  liquids  may  be  cautiously 
neutralized  with  acetic  acid.  Fibrinogen  may  also  be  precipitated 
from  liquids  which  hold  it  in  solution  by  adding  common  salt. 

like  paraglobulin,  fibrinogen  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
soluble  in  water  which  holds  oxygen  "in  solution ;  it  is  soluble  in 
weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  and  in  solutions  of  many  neutral  salts, 
as  in  weak  solutions  of  sodium  chloride. 

HamTnar-  The  behaviour  of  fibrinogen  to  solutions  of  common 

BtaiL'B  ™«^^  salt  has  been  studied  with  care  by  Eichwald  and  Ham- 
Fib^ogen.         marsten",  and  is  so  important   as  to  deserve  careful 

consideration,  for  upon  it  is  based  a  method  of  sepa- 
rating this  substance  from  paraglobulin,  and  obtaining  it  in  a  pure 
condition  from  the  fluids  which  contain  it. 

Both  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  are  soluble  in  solutions  of  sodium 
chloride  which  contain  5 — 8  per  cent,  of  the  salt.  When  however 
the  quantity  of  salt  attains  12 — 16p.c.,  fibrinogen  is  precipitated  whilst 
paraglobulin  remains  in  solution ;  the  quantity  of  salt  must  amount 
to  more  than  20  p.c.  before  any  appreciable  quantity  of  paraglobulin  is 
thrown  down. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  fibrinogen  Hammarsten  proceeds  as 
follows : — 

The  blood  of  the  horse  is  mixed  on  its  issue  from  the  blood- 

^  Heynsius,  "Ueber  die  Eiweissverbiudangen  des  Blutaerams  und  des  Huhnerei- 
weisses,"  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol  nc.  514—552. 

*  Hammarsteu,  "Ueber  das  Paraglobulin,*''  Erster  Absohnitt.  Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
Vol.  XYii.  (1878)  p.  466. 

'  Hammarsten,  "  Untersachnngen  Uber  die  Faserstofifgerinnnng.  §  5,  Ueber  eine 
noue  Methode  zur  Beindarstellung  des  Fibrinogens  ans  dem  Blutplasma".  Nova  Actj, 
Regiae  Societatis  Scientiarum  UpacUensis,     Ser.  iii.,  Vol.  z.  1,  p.  2)1,  Separatabdmck. 
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vessels  with  one-third  of  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate.  The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  filtration  in 
order  to  obtain  salted  plasma  free  from  corpuscles.  Aj9  filtration  is, 
however,  often  very  di£Scult  from  clogging  of  the  filter,  and  at  all 
times  very  slow,  I  have,  in  repeating  Hammarsten's  experiments, 
subjected  the  mixture  of  blood  and  magnesium  sulphate  to  the 
action  of  the  centrifugal  machine  (see  p.  58) ;  in  this  way,  in  about 
half  an  hour,  perfectly  clear  salted  plasma  may  be  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

To  the  salted  plasma  there  is  now  added  an  equal  volume  of  a 
satu ratted  solution  of  common  salt;  the  fluid  instantly  becomes  turbid, 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  an  abundant  fiaky  precipitate  forms. 

From  this  point  the  process  may  be  conveniently  modified  as  follows  : — 
The  liquid  with  the  suspended  precipitate  is  carefully  stirred,  whereby 
the  precipitate  usually  floats  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  thick  dense  layer 
on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  which  is  then  syphoned  ofL  The  precipitate  is 
now  well  mixed  with  a  solution  made  by  diluting  saturated  solution  of 
common  salt  with-  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  quantity  of  the  half 
saturated  solution  of  salt  being  equal  to  that  of  MgSO^  plasma  which  was 
employed  in  the  process.  The  precipitate  floats  up  to  the  surface,  the 
NaCl  solution  is  syphoned  off,  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  same  added;  the 
process  of  washing  and  syphoning  being  repeated  not  less  often  than  six 
times.  The  fibrinogen  is  then  collected  on  a  separate  funnel,  pressed 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  suspended  in  water  and  the  solution 
filtered.     The  whole  process  can  be  completed  in  from  2^ — 3  hours  ^ 

This  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  may  be  washed  with  saturated 
solutions  of  NaCl.  The  precipitate  is  freed  from  much  adhering 
moisture  by  pressing  between  folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  is  then 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  containing  6—8  p.c.  of  the 
salt,  and  in  this  it  soon  dissolves.  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  to  it 
is  added  an  equal  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  NaCl,  which  again 
throws  down  fibrinogen,  but  in  a  purer  condition  than  at  first,  in 
the  form  of  gelatinous  flakes.  The  precipitate  may  be  again 
dissolved  in  the  weak  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  precipitated  a 
third  time.  It  may  then  be  assumed  to  be  pure ;  it  is  at  least  free 
from  the  minutest  traces  of  paraglobulin  and  of  serum-albumin.  In 
consequence  of  the  common  salt  which  adheres  to  it,  the  precipitate 
is  found  to  be  soluble  in  pure  water.  A  solution  of  fibrinogen  thus 
obtained  is  found  not  to  be  spontaneously  coagulable,  but  to  yield 
fibrin  when  mixed  with  serum  or  other  solutions  possessing  the 
peculiar  ferment  action  to  be  subsequently  referred  to  when  speaking 
of  Theories  of  coagulation. 

Solutions  of  fibrinogen  containing  1 — 5  p.c.  of  NaCl  coagulate  at 
>52^C. — 55°  C.  (Hammarsten,  Frederique). 

Solutions  of  fibrinogen  coagulate  at  56®  C.  according  to  Frederique^ 

1  Hammarsten,  "Ueber  das  Fibrinogen."    PflUger's  Archiv,  Vol.  xix.  (1879)  p.  663, 
ot  seq. 
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with  whose  obserrations  agree  those  made  on  the  same  subject  by 
Weyl  and  Hammaisten.  Frederique  has  shewn  that  if  an  excised 
jugular  vein  of  the  horse,  tied  so  as  to  confine  blood  within  it»  be 
heated  to  56^  C,  a  proteid  matter  separates,  and  the  plasma  is  there- 
after found  to  be  uncoagulable.  No  better  proof  than  this  could  be 
given  to  shew  that  fibrinogen  is  really  contained  cu  such  within  the 
living  blood.  Frederique  has  made  use  of  the  low  temperature  at 
which  fibrinogen  coagulates  to  separate  this  body  from  paraglobulin 
and  determine  its  amount.  He  thus  determined  100  grammes  of 
the  plasma  of  the  horse  (in  one  experiment)  to  contain  0*4299  of 
fibrinogen  and  to  yield  0*375  grms.  of  fibrin. 

Theories  of  Coagulation. 

nie  Ttowi  The  first  step  in  the  accurate  study  of  the  nature  of 

^^  ^"^  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  was  made  when  it  was 

positively  determined  that  coagulation  is  due  to  the 
separation  of  a  solid  constituent  from  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  this 
fact  was  assuredly  first  determined  with  certainty  by  Hewson.  It  is 
true  that,  as  previously  mentioned,  Borelli  had  expressed  himself 
with  correctness  in  the  same  sense ;  still  he  did  not  adduce  evidence 
which  can  be  considered  to  furnish  full  proof  of  his  position^ 

Even  before  the  discoyery  of  this  fact  the  cause  of  the  coagulation 
had  been  sought  for,  and  various  views  had  been  expressed,  none  of 
which,  as  even  Hewson  shewed,  were  at  all  capable  of  accounting  for 
the  phenomenon.  Thus  it  had  been  assumed  by  some  that  the 
blooa  is  maintained  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  living  body  by  the 
continual  movement  to  which  it  is  subjected  (Borelli*,  Lower');  by 
others,  that  coagulation  was  due  to  the  action  of  air  upon  the  blood  ; 
by  a  third  set,  that  coagulation  was  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  blood 
on  its  withdrawal  from  the  vessels ;  by  a  fourth,  that  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  was  an  act  of  life  and  connected  with  the  vitality  of  the 
blood   (Hunter).     The  first  of  these  views  is  contradicted  by  the 

^  See  BoreUi,  De  Motu  Animalium,  Opus  posth.,  pan  altera,  4to.  Bomae,  1681.  Under 
the  beading  ''Aiialysia  sang^oinis  in  snas  partes  integrales,  et  forma  oompoaitioniB  ejus 
inquiritnr"  (Prop,  czzzn.)  Borelli  says,  "Deinde  eicut  in  lacte  adest  eaocas  oon- 
crescibilis  in  oaseuro,  sio  in  sanguine  reperitnx  stiocas  visoostis,  et  glatinosns,  qui  poet- 
modum  facta  concretione,  abit  in  fibras,  vel  membranas  reticolares;  quodqae  talee 
fibrae  sio  oondensatae  non  praeextiterint  intra  vasa  animalis  viyentis,  facile  snadetnr  ex 
eo,  qnod  tales  fibrae,  et  membranae  albae  sangoineae  microsoopio  insi>ectae,  crassiores 
sont  yasiB  sanguineis  capillaribus,  et  ideo  neque  excipi,  neqne  effluere  in  iis  possint, 
cmn  sailtem  longitndine  filamentonun,  et  latitndine  membrananim,  yias  illas  angns- 
tissimas  obstmerent.  Ideo  fiatendnm  est,  gluten  album  sanguineum  lubricam  et 
fluidam  oonsistentiam  retinere  dum  in  animali  viventi  movetur." 

3  Bordli,  op,  eit.,  Vol.  n.  p.  366. 

'  Lower.  The  onlj  passage  in  Lower's  works  which  appears  to  the  Author  to  indicate 
that  he  entertained  this  opinion  (which  has  been  attributed  to  him)  is  the  following : 
'*In  cordis  systole,  qua  liquor  sanguinis  oonquassatur  usque  et  ad  ventriculi  latera  et 
vasorum  parietes  aUiditnr,  paululum  diutius  elanguescat:  succus  ejus  nutritius  in 
partes  secedere,  grumescere^  et  gelatinae  in  modum  incrassari,  tandemque  intra  fibras 
cordis  hinc  inde  pendentes  implicari,  et  ipsis  ventriculomm  parietibus  aocresoere,  et  a 
cordis  aestu  indurari  incipit,  &o,"    Lower,  De  Motu  Cordis. 
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fact  that  the  blood  retains  its  fluidity  within  the  healthy  and  yet 
living  blood-vessels  even  though  the  circulation  have  ceased;  the 
second  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  blood  retained  in  vessels  which 
contain  no  air  and  are  shut  off  from  air,  coagulates  with  readiness ; 
the  third  is  summarily  and  conclusively  disproved  by  the  facts  that 
whilst  a  low  temperature  hinders  coagulation  insteaid  of  hastening 
it,  a  temperature  such  as  that  of  the  body  of  warm-blooded  animals 
id  specially  favourable  to  its  occurrence.  The  fourth  view  is  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  can  be  post- 
poned almost  indefinitely  by  exposure  to  a  sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature or  by  the  addition  to  it  of  certain  salts,  and  that  after  long 
periods  have  passed,  the  experimenter  may,  by  altering  the  con- 
ditions, induce  the  previously  inhibited  coagulation,  as  for  instance 
by  suitably  diluting  blood  of  which  the  coagulation  has  been 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  large  quantities  of  neutral  salts. 

If  coagulation  were  a  vital  act,  the  results  of  the  above  experi- 
ments would,  as  Gulliver  remarked*,  be  equivalent  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  we  can  pickle  the  life  of  the  blood,  that  it  is  preserved 
after  repeated  freezing  and  thawing,  and  that  the  blood  may  remain 
alive  many  hours  after  the  death  of  the  body,  when  the  muscular 
fibre  has  lost  its  irritability,  the  limbs  have  stiffened,  and  even 
partial  decomposition  has  begun. 

In  considering  the  progress  of  research  and  the  succession  of 
doctrines  relating  to  coagulation,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
following  facts  amongst  many  others  were  demonstrated  by  Hewson, 
and  were  published  by  him  in  the  year  1772 :  Firstly,  that  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
a  fact  which  he  proved  (a)  by  skimming  off  the  liquor  sanguinis 
of  the  slowly  coagulating  blood  of  inflammatory  diseases  after 
the  corpuscles  had  subsided,  and  determining  that  it  coagulated, 
[b)  by  ligaturing  a  vein  so  as  to  include  fluid  blood  within  it,  and 
opening  it  after  the  corpuscles  had  subsided,  and  drawing  off  the  clear 
liquor  sanguinis,  which  then  coagulated.  Secondly,  that  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  drawn  from' the  body  cannot  be  explained  as  due  to 
loss  of  beat,  to  arrest  of  motion,  or  exposure  to  air.  Thirdly,  that 
coagulation  may  be  restrained  by  cold  and  by  the  addition  of  neutral 
salts  to  blood,  the  process  setting  in  when  the  conditions  are 
modified.  Fourthly,  that  the  walls  of  the  living  blood-vessels  exert 
a  remarkable  influence  in  restraining  coagulation. 

maooveriM  The  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  even  in  health,  contain 

of  Baifliaiian.  gmall  quantities  of  liquid  which  at  first  sight  appears 
closely  to  resemble  the  serum  of  blood,  but  which  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  viz.  lymph.     Of  such  serous  sacs  the 

{)ericardium  is  the  one  which  invariably  contains  after  death  more  or 
ess  liquid,  which  has  received  the  name  of  liquor  pericardii.     In 
disease,  the  fluid  contents  of  the  serous  sacs  may  however  increase 

^  Hewson's  Works,  note  12,  p.  21. 
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very  materially,  and  sacs  which  normally  contain  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  liquid  may  contain  large  amounts ;  this  is^  for  instance,  true  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  the  serous  sac  which  envelopes  the  testis^ 
which  is  liable  to  become  distended  with  liquid,  the  condition  being 
denominated  hydrocele. 

The  liquor  pericardii  of  man  after  it  has  remained  for  some 
hours  after  death  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  liquid  of  hydrocele, 
if  removed  without  any  admixture  of  blood,  do  not  coagulate  spon« 
taneously,  and  they  differ  in  that  respect  from  the  liquor  sanguinis\ 

It  was  however  shewn  by  Dr  Aiidrew  Buchanan  of  Glasgow  in 
1831^,  that  on  adding  to  ascitic  fluid,  to  serum  from  the  chest,  and  to 
hydrocele  fluid  the  liquid  obtained  by  pressing  a  blood  clot  in  linen 
cloth,  there  was  produced  a  coagulum  similar  to  that  which  separates 
spontaneously  from  blood. 

At  first  Dr  Buchanan  believed  that  the  blood-colouring  matter 
was  the  agent  present  in  the  squeezed  clot,  which  conferred  upon 
these  transudations  the  property  of  coagulating.  On  mixing,  how- 
ever, some  peritoneal  fluid  with  the  serum  of  blood,  a  coagulum  was 
obtained.  On  subsequently  mixing  perfectly  clear  blood-serum 
with  peritoneal  fluid  and  with  the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  removed  after 
death  from  the  body  of  the  same  man,  a  beautiful  pellucid  and  pretty 
firm  coagulum  was  obtained.  Dr  Buchanan  remarked,  ''I  repeated 
the  experiment  very  frequently  with  serum  obtained  from  the 
serous  cavities  of  the  testis,  from  the  peritoneum,  from  the  cavities 
of  the  pleura,  and  from  the  pericardium.  The  result  has  generally 
been  as  I  have  just  described,  but  not  always  so." 

These  observations  of  Dr  Buchanan  on  the  coagulation  of  the 
fluids  of  serous  cavities  with  other  most  interesting  facts  and 
generalizations  were  published  in  1845'. 

''The  opinions  commonly  entertained  by  physiologists  and  chemists 
to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  are  that  fibrin  has  a  spontaneous 
tendency  to  coagulate;  that  this  spontaneous  coagulability  is  a  characteristic 
property  of  fibrin,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  albumin  and  casein  ; 
and  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  of  various  animal  fluids  depends 
on  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  which  they  contain.  My 
experiments,  on  the  other  hand,  shew  that  fibrin  has  not  the  least  tendency 
to  deposit  itself  spontaneously  in  the  form  of  a  coagulum:  that,  like 
albumin  and  casein,  fibrin  often  coagulates  under  the  influence  of  suitable 

^  The  liquor  pericardii  of  the  dog  and  of  the  horse  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously; 
that  of  the  rabbit  coagulates,  however,  with  readiness. 

*  **  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Animal  Fluids,  containing 
Experiments  and  Obseryations  on  the  effects  of  certain  substances  upon  the  blood; 
on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  on  the  difference  between  membranous  and  sanguineous 
serum;  on  the  formation  of  the  buffy  or  inflammatory  crust;  on  the  formation  of  pus; 
and  on  the  process  of  sanguification,  by  Andrew  Buchanan,  M.D.,  Junior,  Surgeon  to 
the  Glasgow  Infirmary."  London  Medical  Gausette,  voL  xvui.  (2nd  yoL  for  session  1835 
— 3G),  p.  60. 

*  "On  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood  and  other  fibriniferons  liquids,*' Londcm  Medical 
Gazette  J  1845,  VoL  i.  (New  Series)  p.  617.  (Communicated  to  the  Glasgow  Philosophical 
Society,  Feb.  19,  1845.)    Beprinted  in  the  Journal  of  Phy Biology,  1879. 
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rea^ients:  and  tkat  the  blood  and  most  other  liquids  of  the  body  wbioh 
appear  to  eoagulate  spontaneouHly,  only  do  so  in  consequence  of  their 
containing  at  once  fibrin  and  substances  capable  of  reacting  upon  it  and 
so  occasioning  coagulation." 

Dr  Buchanan  then  announced  that  he  had  found  that  the  ad- 
dition of  that  which  he  designated  washed  blood  clot  was  most  efficient 
in  inducing  the  coagulation  of  such  liquids  as  do  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, but  do  80  on  the  addition  of  blood.  The  'washed  blood 
clot'  he  obtained  by  mixing  one  part  of  liquid  blood  with  from  six  to 
ten  parts  of  water,  and  stirring  carefully  for  iive  minutes.  After  the 
mixture  had  stood  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  it  was  filtered 
through  a  coarse  linen  cloth,  and  the  substance  left  in  the  cloth 
wash^  with  water. 

When  a  small  portion  of  this  washed  clot  was  reduced  to  frag- 
ments and  diffused  through  the  liquid  of  hydrocele,  coagulation 
ensued,  in  many  cases  as  rapidly  as  in  the  blood  itself.  The 
washed  coagulum  retains,  according  to  Buchanan,  its  coagulating 
power  for  a  long  period,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  of 
wine  may  be  kept  for  many  months  with  its  activity  un- 
impaired. 

"The  power,"  Buchanan  remarked,  "which  the  washed  clot  has  of 
coagulating  fibrin,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  rennet  in 
coagulating  milk,  to  which  indeed  it  may  be  aptly  compared." 

The  'washed  clot'  of  Buchanan  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
fibrin  with  colourless  corpuscles.  Upon  which  of  these  constituents 
did  its  coagulant  power  depend?  Buchanan  concluded,  from  many 
considerations,  that  this  was  seated  in  the  colourless  corpuscles. 
He  found  that  the  biiffy-coat  of  the  blood  of  the  horse,  which  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  colourless  corpuscles,  possessed  a  much  greater 
power  of  inducing  coagulation,  ana  presei*ved  that  power  after  being 
kept  for  months  and  pulverized  (from  which  statement  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  substance  was  dried).  Moreover  that  the  upper  layers 
of  red  clot  which  are  comparatively  rich  in  colourless  corpuscles  have 
a  stronger  coagulating  power  than  the  lower  layers;  Furthermore 
Buchanan  found  that  many  tissues  of  the  body,  muscle,  connective 
tissue  and  central  nerve-oigans  possess,  though  in  a  much  less  degree, 
the  coagulant  power,  and  he  leant  to  the  opinion  that  their  influence 
is  seated  in  their  cellular  elements  ('primary  cells  or  vesicles*). 

To  recapitulate: — Buchanan  held  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood 
is  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  soluble  constituent  of  the  liquor  san- 
guinis into  fibrin  by  an  action  exei*ted  probably  by  the  colourless 
corpuscles  and  comparable  to  the  action  which  rennet  exerts  in 
effecting  the  coagulation  of  milk.  Furthermore,  that  the  liquid 
which  accumulates  in  certain  serous  sacs  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
coagulum  of  fibrin  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquids  or  solids 
rich  in  the  cellular  elements  with  which  the  coagulant  action  ap- 
peared to  be  associated. 

Although  not  altogether  forgotten  by  a  few  individuals  in  England, 
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these  most  interestiog  results  of  Professor  Buchanan  have  not  formed 
part  of  the  common  stock  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  are  generally 
known  only  as  re-discovered  and  greatly  added  to  by  Professor  Alex- 
ander Schmidt  of  Dorpat 

i>«n^  Although  Budianan  believed  in  the  existence   of 

*^JJ^'j'^*^  fibrin  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  he  had  no  idea 
ttontoPttniii.     ^^  separating  the  dissolved  substance.     Denis  in  1859 

announced'  the  separation  from  the  plasma  of  aproteid 
body  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Plasmine  and  which  yields 
fibrin  as  a  product  of  decomposition. 

Denis  commences  by  mixing  uncoagulated  blood  with  one-seventh 
its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphate.  After  the 
corpuscles  have  subsided,  the  supernatant  mixture  of  liquor  sanguinis 
ana  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  decanted  and  sodium  chloride 
is  added  little  by  little  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved.  The  solution  be^ 
comes  turbid  and  soon  acquires  a  creamy  consistence,  from  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate.  The  fluid  is  thrown  upon  a. 
filter  and  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
The  matter  which  remains  undissolved  is  the  vlasmine  of  Denis. 
Of  this  plasmine  Denis  obtained  14i*59  grammes  from  lOOO^prammeA 
of  human  blood. 

K  plasmine,  thus  precipitated  through  the  agency  of  sodium 
chloride,  be  placed  in  water,  the  solution,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes,  undeigoes  spontaneous  coagulation ;  the  coagulum  consists 
of  fibrin  similar  to  that  obtained  directly  from  blood,  and  the  amount 
yielded  by  the  plasmine  also  corresponds  with  that  which  would 
have  been  obtained  directly  from  blood.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  insoluble  fibrin  which  separates,  there  is  found  to  be  present  in 
the  solution  a  proteid  substance  to  which  Denis  gives  the  name  of 
'fibrine  soluble'  to  distinguish  it  from  the  first  'fibrine  concrete'  or 
'fibrine  ordinaire.' 

Denis  therefore  believed  that  the  precursor  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 
is  a  complex  body,  plasmine,  which  at  the  moment  of  coagulation 
splits  up  mto  two  proteids,  of  which  the  one  separates  in  the  form  of 
the  insoluble  fibrin  and  the  other  dissolves  in  the  serum.  These 
views  of  Denis  will  be  again  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  Hammarsten. 

Tbe  diMo-  ^^^  fundamental  fact  discovered  by  A.  Schmidt  was 

vvriMand  the  very  same  which  it  has  been  shewn  was  clearly 
hypfifOiMM  of  described  long  before  him  by  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan,  viz. 
A.  Bdimidt.  ^Y^Q^  there  occur  animal  fluids  from  which  fibrin  does 
not  separate  spontaneously  but  only  after  the  addition  of  blood  or  of 
blood-serum,  or  certain  of  their  constituents'. 

^  Denis,  MSnwire  wr  le  sang,  1SB9,  p.  82. 

>  A«  Schmidt,  ''Ueber  den  Faeerstoff  nnd  die  Ursachen  seiiier  Gerinnmig.**    Arehiv 
/.  AnaL  u.  Pkytiolog.,  1861,  p.  5d5. 
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Schmidt  however  soon  proceeded  a  step  fufther\  He  studied  the 
effect  of  dilution  upon,  and  the  passage  of  carbon  dioxide  through^ 
liquor  sanguinis  and  serum,  and  sliew^  how  to  obtain  in  this  way, 
though  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  bodies  which  have  been 
described  as  paraglobulin  and  fibrmogen.  He  discovered  that  when 
these  bodies  in  a  separate  condition  exist  in  solution  and  the 
solutions  are  mixed,  if  circumstances  be  Jhvourable,  coagulation 
occurs  sooner  or  later. 

These  facts  he  explained  by  supposing  that  the  formation  of 
fibrin  is  due  to  the  inter-action  of  the  two  closely  allied  proteids, 
of  which  the  one,  fibrinogen,  is  often  present  without  the  other, 
paraglobulin;  and  to  designate  the  property  which  the  latter 
possesses  of  leading  to  the  formation  of  fibrin  firom  fibrinogen, 
Schmidt  applied  to  it  the  name  of  the  fibrinoplastic  substance. 

Schmidt  at  first  supposed  that  the  plasma  contained  both  fibrin- 
generators  in  solution,  there  being,  however,  an  excess  of  the  fibrino- 
plastic substance.  When  blood  or  plasma  coagulates,  he  supposed 
the  whole  of  the  fibrinogen  to  be  used  up,  whilst  the  paraglobulin 
over  and  above  the  quantity  which  had  taken  part  in  the  formation 
of  fibrin,  remained  in  solution  in  the  serum,  whence  it  could  be 
separated  by  dilution  and  neutralizing  either  with  COj,  or  acetic  acid. 
Fluids  which,  like  hydrocele,  do  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  only 
after  the  addition  of  paraglobulin,  he  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  this 
body,  which  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  essential  fibrin- 
generators. 

There  are  many  ways  of  repeating  Schmidt's  observations  on  the 
coagulating  influence  of  paraglobnlin  on  fibrinogen.  One  of  the  most 
convenient  is  the  following :  &e  serum  of  blood  is  diluted,  precipitated 
by  dilute  aoetio  acid  (10  cc.  of  serum  being  diluted  with  150  cc.  of 
wat^r  and  treated  with  four  drops  of  25  p.  c.  aoetio  acid).  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  water.  Fibrinogen  is  then  precipitated  (in  an  impure 
condition)  by  saturating  any  fluid  which  contains  it,  e.  g,  hydrocele  fluid, 
with  sodium  chloride.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  after 
the  filtrate  has  passed  through,  the  filter  is  filled  up  with  water,  which 
dissolves  the  precipitated  fibrinogen,  in  virtue  of  the  sodium  chloride 
adhering  to  it.  To  this  solution  of  impure  fibrinogen  the  previously 
precipitated  paraglobulin  is  added,  when  coagulation  some^rMs  occurs. 

Amongst  the  facts  which  were  adduced  by  Schmidt  and  which 
appeared  to  give  great  support  to  his  views  was  this  one:  that  if 
from  diluted  plasma,  the  paraglobulin  is  precipitated  by  dilution  of 
water  and  passage  of  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  power  of 
spontaneous  coagulability  is  unquestionably  destroyed,  whilst  it  may 
be  occasionally  restored  by  the  restoration  of  the  removed  paraglobu- 
lin to  the  fibrmogenous  liquid. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Schmidt  never  committed  himself  to  a 

I  A«  Schmidt,  *' WeitexoB  iiber  den  Faaerstoff  mid  die  Uxsaohen  seiner  Gerimrang." 
ArcMvf.  Anatu.  PhyB.,  1862,  pp.  428-<469  and  683^564. 
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statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  two  bodies  which  he  believed  to 
be  fibrin-generators,  associated  themselves  in  the  formation  of  fibrin. 
He  however  believed  that  he  had  proved  the  actual  co-operation  of 
paraglobulin  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  by  shewing  that  the  amount  of 
fibrin  which  separates  from  a  solution  containing  paraglobulin  is  to  a 
certain  extent  influenced  by  the  amount  of  paraglobulin  added  to 
that  fluid. 

ITie  Fibrin-femienL 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  published  by  A.  Schmidt  anterior 
to  1872,  and  the  views  which  he  based  upon  them.  It  will  be  seen 
how  widely  these  views  differed  from,  those  of  Buchanan  and  of  Denis; 
each  of  whom  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  important  facts 
independently  discovered  by  the  Dorpat  professor.  But  in  their  turn 
the  views  of  Schmidt  soon  received  from  their  author  most  important 
modifications. 

Schmidt's  theory  of  coagulation  postulated  that  when  a  fluid 
containing  fibrinogen  did  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  this  waa  due 
to  an  absence  of  the  fibrinoplastic  substance.  But  he  discovered 
that  the  two  fibrin-generators  may  be  present  in  the  same  fluid  and 
yet  coagulation  not  occur.  Hydrocele  fluid  is  for  instance  by  no 
means  free  from  paraglobulin  and  may  sometimes  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  that  body,  without  coagulating  spontaneously,  though  the 
addition  of  blood  or  of  blood  serum  will  lead  to  its  coagulation.  Does 
blood  or  blood  serum  then  contain  some  constituent  other  than 
paraglobulin  which  exerts  a  fibrinoplastic  action  ? 

It  appears  so,  and  this  body  Schmidt  believes  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  ferment  which  is  liberated  after  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  blood- 
vessels, and  which  in  an  impure  condition  he  prepares  as  follows^: 

Mbmidt'i  Blood  or,  still  better,  serum  separated  from  the  clot  of 
method  of  coamilated  blood,  is  treated  with  twenty  times  its  volume 
J^^^^  of  alcohol  and  the  mixture  set  aside  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
Fibrin-ftr-  ^^^  ^^  leost  a  fortnight,  but  preferably  for  a  period  of  three 
meiit.  months.    The  alcohol  coagulates  the  proteia  matters  of  the 

f)lasma  and  corpuscles  as  well  as  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the 
atter,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  alcohol  these  various  matters  are 
for  the  most  part  rendered  insoluble  in  water.  The  insoluble  matter 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and,  when 
diT,  finely  pulverized.  The  powder  is  treated  with  water ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  found  to  contain  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment. 

Such  a  solution  when  added  to  a  liquid  which  contains  fibrinogen 
and  paraglobulin  but  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  often 
rapidly  gives  rise  to  a  coagulum.  The  amount  of  fibrin  which 
separates  is,  according  to  Schmidt,  in  no  respect  influenced  by  the 

^  A.  Schmidt,  *'Neae  UnterBuchimgen  iiber  die  FaserBtoffgerinnung.*'    Pfltiger*i 
Arehiv,  Vol  vi.  (1872)  p.  445. 
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amoTint  of  the  ferment,  but  the  rapidity  of  coiagulation  is  so  influenced. 
The  influence  of  solutions  of  the  fibrin-ferment  may  be  well  seen  by 
adding  it  to  dilute  solutions  of  salted  plasma.  It  has  been  said  that 
blood  or  plasma  which  has  been  prevented  from  coagulating  by  the 
addition  of  a  neutral  salt,  such  as  sodium  or  magnesium  sulphate, 
will  coagulate  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  added.  The 
coagulation  is,  however,  under  the  circumstances  not  an  immediate 
one.  But  if  to  a  slowly  coagulating  mixture  of  plasma,  water,  and 
neutral  salt,  there  be  added  some  of  Schmidt's  solution  of  fibrin-ferment 
the  process  may  be  remarkably  hastened. 

The  An-  In  narrating  the  discoveries  of  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan 

^^■JJ^IJ^  attention  was  called  to  the  action  of  the  so-called  *  washed 
mOMLm^^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^  *^*^  author,  in  bringing  about  the  coagu«. 
Flinixi-ftr-  lation  of  certain  fluids ;  washed  blood  clot  being  reidly 
ment^  fibrin  obtained  by  washing  the  coagulum  which  separates 

from  blood  when,  at  the  time  of  being  shed,  that  fluid  is  mixed  with 
about  10  times  its  volume  of  water.  As  Buchanan  pointed  out,  such 
fibrin  possesses  remarkable  coagulant  power,  and,  if  preserved  in  weak 
spirit,  will  retain  that  power  for  many  months. 

By  digesting  Buchanan's  washed  blood  clot  in  an  8  p.c.  solution  of 
common  salt,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  possesses  in  a  very  intense 
degree  the  properties  of  Schmidt's  solution  of  fibrin-ferment.  This 
solution  contains  a  proteid  in  solution  which  possesses  aU  the  reactions 
of  a  globulin;  it  is  rendered  inactive  by  exposure  to  temperature 
of  56^ — 58^  C,  and  when  it  is  saturated  with  powdered  magnesium 
sulphate. 

The  origin  of  the  Fibrirt-fermenL 

After  the  discovery  of  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment^  Schmidt's 
views  might  be  stated  as  follows,  though  not  in  his  words : — Li  cases 
where  a  fluid  coagulates  spontaneously  wiiJi  the  forma;tion  of  fibrin 
there  must  he  present  the  two  fibrin-generators  and  a  yet  unknown 
body,  the  fibrin-ferment,  whose  presence  is,  however,  essential  in  order 
that  the  two  bodies  shall  associate  themselves. 

Where  again  a  liquid  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  hut  does  so 
on  the  addition  of  blood  or  of  serum,  the  absence  qf  coagulation  may 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  ferment,  the  two  jiJbrin-f actors  being  present ; 
or  it  mjay  be,  and  sometimes  is,  due  to  the  absence  of  paraglobulin.  In 
the  first  case  coagulation  will  be  induced  by  the  addition  of  fibrin" 
ferment  alone,  in  ike  latter  not  until  the  previous  addition  of  para- 
globulin.  The  interaction  of  the  fibrin-factors  necessitates,  however,  the 
presence  of  certain  quantities  of  salts,  and  especially  of  sodium  chloride. 
According  to  Schmidt,  then,  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  due  to  the 
interaction  of  two  bodies  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment, 

'  A.  Gkungee,  ''  Some  old  and  new  experiments  on  the  Fibrin-femMUt.**    Jourtkil 
of  Physiology ^  1879.    No.  ii. 
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But  whence  comes  the  ferment?  Schmidt  received  the  blood 
as  it  flowed  from  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal  directly  into 
absolute  alcohol  and  then  subjected  the  product  to  the  process 
followed  in  the  separation  of  the  flbrin-ferment,  and  found  that  the 
solution  obtained  under  these  circumstances  was  free  from  any  ferment 
action,  and  he  therefore  concluded  that  the  ferment  is  generated  in 
the  blood  after  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  blood-vessels.  But  how 
generated?  Many  facts  conspired  to  connect  the  formation  of 
ferment  with  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Schmidt  found  that  liquids  coagulate  more  or  less  rapidly,  very 
much  according  as  they  contain  many  or  few  colourless  corpuscles;  he 
found  that  horse  plasma,  diluted  with  ice-cold  water  and  filtered 
from  all  corpuscles,  coagulates  not  only  much  more  slowly  but  also 
much  more  feebly  than  the  same  plasma  imfiltered;  that  in  cooled 
horse  plasma  from  which  the  corpuscles  have  subsided,  the  upper  lay- 
ers, most  free  from  corpuscles,  coagulate  more  imperfectly,  yielding 
actually  less  fibrin  than  the  lower,  richer  in  corpuscles,  and  that  such 
plasma  free  from  corpuscles,  when  subjected  to  the  process  for 
separating  fibrin-ferment,  yields  a  solution  comparatively  inactive, 
when  compared  with  a  solution  prepared  from  plasma  rich  in 
corpuscles.  Moreover  Schmidt  found  that  by  adding  paraglobulin  to 
the  above  plasma  the  yield  of  fibrin  was  increased. 

Furthermore  Schmidt  thinks  he  has  proved  that  in  the  short 
interval  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  intervenes  between  the 
shedding  and  coagulation  of  the  blood  there  is  a  rapid  breaking  down 
of  colourless  cells  and  of  cells  which  appear  in  some  way  intermediate 
between  the  colourless  and  coloured  cells,  which  are  nucleated  like 
colourless  cells,  but  whose  protoplasm  is  tinged  with  haemoglobin. 
He  therefore  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  due  to  the  union  of  fibrinogen,  which  exists  preformed  in  the 
plasma,  with  paraglobulin  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles — a 
union  which  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  a  ferment-like  body 
which  also  arises  in  the  same  cells,  and  which  like  paraglobulin  is  de- 
rived from  them  in  the  short  interval  which  elapses  before  coagulation. 

In  their  latest  developments  the  views  of  Schmidt  approach 
much  more  closely  to  those  of  the  man  whose  facts  and  theories  have 
both  been  buried  in  oblivion,  Dr  Buchanan.  Both  observers  look 
upon  coagulation  as  due  to  a  ferment-like  action,  exerted  upon  a 
constituent  of  the  plasma,  which  is,  in  the  living  body,  dissolved  in 
that  fluid  ;  both  connect  that  ferment  action  with  the  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood,  and  Schmidt  adds  definiteness  to  the  older  views  of 
Buchanan  by  connecting  the  ferment  action  with  the  actual  breaking 
down  of  those  bodies. 

The  chief  point  of  divergence — the  one  element  in  Schmidt's 
theory  which  had  no  place  in  Buchanan's — relates  to  the  accessory 
body  paraglobulin,  whose  existence  he  did  not  even  surmise,  much  less 
consider  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of  fibrin.    But  is  it  essential? 
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TJie  Researches  of  Hammarsten\ 

In  describing  paraglobuliu  and  fibrinogen  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  researches  of  Eichwald  and  Hammarsten,  and  especially  of  the 
latter,  have  shewn  that  the  behaviour  of  the  two  bodies  which,  according 
to  Schmidt,  are  the  fibrin-factors,  in  respect  to  sodium  chloride  is 
exceedingly  diverse.  Both  bodies  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions 
when  .these  are  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  though  fibrinogen 
alone  is  completely  precipitated.  Fibrinogen  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  when  tliese  contain  13  p.  c.  of  sodium  chloride  or  more, 
whilst  paraglobulin  only  becomes  insoluble  when  the  solution  contains 
about  20  p.  c  or  more  of  sodium  chloride. 

Making  use  of  these  reactions  and  following  the  method  which 
has  been  described  when  speaking  of  fibrinogen,  Hammarsten  has 
separated  fibrinogen  which  is  free  from  all  traces  of  serum-albumin  and 
of  paraglobulin,  and  has  found  that  such  fibrinogen  dissolved  in  weak 
solutions  of  sodium  chloride  may  be  kept  indefinitely  without  und^- 
goin^  coagulation.  When,  however,  there  is  added  to  it  serum  of 
blood,  or  a  solution  of  fibrin-firment  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  of  Schmidt  or  by  improved  methods,  coagulation  occurs 
with  great  rapidity. 

TibrinogeB  According  to  Hammarsten,  then,  the  coagulation  of 

tbe  one  pn-  the  blood  depends  upon  the  production  of  fibrin  from 
OTMor  of  one  body,  fibrinogen,  existing  in  solution  in  the  liquor 

*Smi?  sanguinis,  under  the  influence  of  that  yet  non-isolated 

^  body,  the  fibrin-ferment.    Although  provisionally  em- 

ploying the  term  fiinn-ferment,  Hammarsten,  like  Schmidt,  does  not 
commit  himself  to  the  view  that  this  body  is  really  of  the  nature  of  a 
ferment 

The  grounds  upon  which  Hammarsten  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  paraglobulin  is  not  indispenadble  to  the  formation  of  fibrin 
are  the  following: — 1st.  The  fibrinoplastic  action  is  not  a  specific 
property  of  paraglobulin,  but  is  exerted  by  some  other  substances, 
such  as  calcium  chloride  and  impure  casein.  2nd.  The  fibrinoplastic 
activity  does  not  belong  to  pure  paraglobulin,  but  only  to  that 
substance  when  precipitated  from  serum  and  certain  other  fluids. 
In  accordance  with  this  statement  Hammarsten  has  obtained  from 
hydrocele  fluids,  which  were  quite  free  from  ferment,  a  pure  para- 
globulin, which  possessed  all  the  typical  properties  of  that  body,  but 
exerted  no  fibrinoplastic  activity.  3rd.  The  chief  proof  in  support 
of  Schmidt's  hypothesis  is  based  upon  the  surmise  that  those 
hydrocele  fluids  which  do  not  coagulate  when  treated  with  ferment 
alone,  but   only  after  the  addition  of  paraglobulin,  either  do  not 

^  Hftmmarsten  :  **  Uniersaehongen  tiber  die  Faserstoffgerinnong."  Nov.  Acta  Beg. 
Soe.  Seientiar,  Upsal.,  Ser.  x.  VoL  x.  Beparatabdmok,  Upsala,  1878. — "  Zor  Lehre  Ton  ' 
der  Faserstoffgennnting."  Pfliiger'a  Archiv,  Vol.  xit.  (1877)  pp.  211— 274.— "Ueber  das 
Paraglobulin."  Pfluger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  xvii.  pp.  413— 468.— *» Ueber  das  Paraglobulin, 
zweiter  Abschnitt."  PflUger's  Arckiv,  Vol.  xnii.  pp.  38—116.—  **tJeber  das  Fibrinogen." 
Pflttger's  Archiv,  Vol  xix.  pp.  663—622. 
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contain  paraglobulin  or  at  most  mere  traces  of  it.  This  sormise  is 
however  thoroughly  incorrect,  as  Hammarsten's  quantitative  analyses 
have  shewn  that  such  fluids  contain,  on  the  contrary,  very  consider- 
able quantities  of  paraglobulin.  This  paraglobulin  possesses,  how- 
ever, no  fibrinoplastic  activity,  affording  another  proof  that  the  fibrino- 
plastic  property  is  to  be  ascribed  to  some  contaminating  substance. 
4th.  The  most  weighty  fact  in  opposition  to  Schmidt's  hypothesis  is 
however  the  possibility  of  obtaining  solutions  of  fibrinogen  which 
are  free  from  paraglobulin,  and  which,  when  treated  with  ferment 
solutions  which  are  free  fi'om  paraglobulin,  yield  typical  fibrin. 

The  observations  of  HAmmarsten  corroborate  those  of  Schmidt 
in  reference  to  the  living  plasma  containing  less  paraglobulin  than 
serum,  and  he  believes  with  Schmidt  that  some  of  the  paraglobulin 
is  derived  from  the  colourless  corpuscles ;  he  does  not  however, 
as  has  been  said  in  speaking  of  paraglobulin,  ascribe  the  origin  of 
this  body  entirely  to  this  source ;  much  is  doubtless  present  in  solu- 
tion in  the  living  liquor  sanguinis,  and  some  may  perhaps  originate  as 
a  product  in  the  decomposition  which  gives  rise  to  fibrin,  for  even 
Hammarsten  was  at  first  inclined  to  view  coagulation  very  much 
as  Denis  did,  viz.  as  being  a  process  in  which  a  complex  body  decom- 
poses with  the  formation  of  simpler  products,  of  which  fibrin  is  one. 

Hammarsten  corroborates  Schmidt  also  in  his  statement  that 
the  addition  of  paraglobulin  to  scantily  coagulating  plasma  or  to  a 
transudation  which  will  not  coagulate  in  the  presence  of  ferment, 
may  in  the  first  case  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  fibrin  produced  and 
in  the  second  to  the  production  of  a  coagulum.  But  Hammarsten 
shews  that  many  substances  besides  paraglobulin  will  under  the  same 
circumstances  exert  the  same  fibrinoplastic  influence.  The  addition 
for  example  of  calcium  chloride,  CaCI,,  to  some  specimens  of  hydrocele 
fluids,  which  will  not  coagulate  on  tne  addition  of  Schmidt's  fibrin- 
ferment,  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  addition  of  paraglobulin. 

If  paraglobulin  were  specifically  one  of  the  fibrin-factors,  it  would 
not,  presumedly,  be  replaoeable  by  any  other  proteid  substance.  Ham- 
marsten having,  however,  bv  a  process  for  which  the  original  must 
be  consulted,  prepared  casein  which  was  readily  soluble  in  solutions 
of  sodium  chloride,  found  that  the  addition  of  its  solution  to  transu- 
dations led  not  merely  to  an  acceleration  of  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion, but  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  formed. 

In  other  experiments  he  found  that  the  mere  neutralization  of 
a  transudation,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  will  often 
lead  to  coagulation  setting  in.  Furthermore,  Hammarsten  has 
found  that  from  some  hydrocele  fluids,  which  will  not  coagulate  on 
the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment,  it  is  possible  to  separate,  by  his 
process,  fibrinogen,  which  when  dissolved  and  treated  with  the  same 
fibrin-ferment,  will  yield  a  coagulum  of  fibrin. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  a  fluid  there  may  exist  substances 
which  either  hinder  the  formation  of  fibrin,  or  prevent  its  precipita- 
tion when  formed.     VN'ie  know,  for  instance,  that  such  substances 
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as  free  alkalies  or  th^ir  carbonates,  and  some  salts,  will  actually  exert 
such  an  influence.  The  addition  of  any  body  which  will  combine  with, 
or  neutralize,  the  substances  which  prevent  the  separation  of  fibrin 
will  naturally  lead  to  its  formation.  If,  for  example,  a  hydrocele 
fluid,  which  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen  and  which 
will  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of  ferment,  be  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride,  coagulation  will  sometimes  occur.  Now  it  is 
conceivable  that  in  this  case  the  chloride  acts  by  decomposing  the 
alkaline  carbonate  which  hinders  the  precipitation  of  the  fibrin,  for 
were  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium  chloride  to  come  in  contact  the 
reaction  would  be  as  follows:  Na,CO,  +  CaCl,  =  2NaCl  +  CaCO,. 
Paraglobulin  may,  perhaps,  act  in  a  similar  manner,  by  combining 
with  substances  which  hinder  the  precipitation  of  fibrin. 

Schmidt  had  discovered  that  the  addition  of  serum  which  has 
been  freed  from  paraglobulin  (by  dilution  with  water,  passage  of  CO, 
and  concentration  in  vacuo)  to  hydrocele  fluid  does  not  cause  the 
latter  to  coagulate,  and  Hammarsten  confirms  the  statement  in 
reference  to  hydrocele  fluid  or  to  solutions  which  are  as  poor  in 
fibrinogen  as  that  fluid.  If,  however,  such  serum,  free  from  para- 
globulm,  be  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  fibrinogen,  the  latter  will 
coagulate  well.  Hiunmarsten's  explanation  is  the  following: — A 
solution  of  fibrinogen,  prepared  according  to  the  method'  of  Schmidt, 
contains  more  firee  alkali  than  the  original  fluid  did  whilst  it  con- 
tained paraglobulin.  The  former  contains  therefore  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  substances  capable  of  dissolving  fibrin,  and  when  it  is  mixed 
with  a  liquid  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  fibrinogen,  a  larger 
portion  of  the  resulting  fibrin,  or  it  may  be  the  whole  of  it,  may  be 
held  in  solution*  When,  however,  the  same  solution  is  added  to 
a  fluid  containing  an  abundance  of  fibrinogen,  the  substances  capable 
of  dissolving  fibrm  are  no  longer  capable  of  holding  in  solution  all  the 
fibrin  which  is  formed ;  and  in  this  case  coagulation  occurs. 

Reviewing  all  the  facts  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  would  appear  that,  on  the  whole,  the  evidence  is  decidedlv  in 
favour  of  the  view  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  in  the  plasma  of  a  proteid  body,  fibrinogen,  which 
under  &ivourable  circumstances  undergoes  conversion  or  perhaps 
decomposition  into  'fibrin.  The  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin 
outside  of  the  body  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  action  of  a 
ferment  produced,  in  the  colourless  cells  of  the  Uood  and  probably 
only  set  &ee  when  these  cells  break  down. 

The  influence  of  saUe  on  coagulation. 

In  the  course  of  his  researches  Schmidt  discovered  that  salts  exert  a 
remarkable  action  in  furthering  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  liquids 
oontaming  the  various  fibrin-factors. 

If  from  two  liquids  which  yield  when  mixed  a  ooagulum  of  fibrin, 
the  salts  be  separated  by  dialysis,  and  the  proteids  which  are  precipitated 
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in  iba  proeem  (the  tmppoted  fibrin-generaton)  be  diaaolTed  in  weak  boIo^ 
tionn  oi  flMxliam  bjdrate  and  mixed,  no  ooagnlation  will  occurs  nnleas  there 
be  added  to  the  mixture  the  dialjsate  from  the  two  operations,  rednoed  bj 
evaporation  to  a  small  Tolame,  or  unless  sodium  chloride  be  added  until 
it  amount  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  mixture ;  then,  however,  ooaguUtion  does 
occur.  The  quantity  of  salt  which  is  needed  to  bring  about  eoagulatiim 
iucreases  with  tlie  volume  of  the  solution  of  the  fibrin-factora,  a  circum- 
stance which  fully  explains  why  by  largely  diluting  a  spontaneously 
coagulating  fluid,  a  slowing  of  the  process  of  coagulation,  and  a  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  produced^  are  always  brought  about. 

Nonrcoagulatian  of  the  Uood  within  living  Uood-veasds, 

Any  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  which  would  lay  claiin 
to  truth  or  completeness  should  be  adequate  to  explain  the  remark- 
able circumstances  that  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  as  long  as  it  is 
contained  within  the  living  uninjured  vessels,  but  that  it  does  coagulate 
when  the  vessel  is  injured  or  dies. 

Let  us  exomine  the  facts  which  we  at  present  possess  in  reference 
to  this  matter. 

(1)  So  long  as  the  vessels  are  uninjured  and  alive,  the 
blood  which  circulates  within  them  does  not  coagulate.  When  a 
foreiffn  body  is  however  introduced  into  the  vessels,  as  when  a  silver 
ueedTo  is  made  to  transfix  an  artery,  a  coagulum  of  fibrin  forms 
around  the  metal»  although  it  be  in  the  stream  of  living  blood. 

(2)  If,  however,  the  coats  of  an  artery  be  diseased  or  injured 
in  such  a  way  that  the  endothelial  coat  which  lines  it  ceases  to  be 
intact,  coagulation  will  occur,  giving  rise  to  a  solid  plug  or  'thrombus,' 
the  latter  term  being  applied  specifically  to  the  coagulation  which 
occurs  in  a  vessel  during  life.  Perhaps  the  most  common  example 
of  a  thrombus  is  that  which  is  occasioned  by  the  application  of  a 
ligature  to  an  artery;  in  this  case  both  the  middle  and  internal  coats 
are  usually  severely  injured,  the  continuity  of  the  endothelial  lining 
of  the  internal  coat  bemg  certainly  affected,  and,  almost  immediately, 
there  results  coagulation. 

Another  common  example  of  the  production  of  thrombus  during 
life  is  afforded  bv  the  occurrence  of  the  process  in  aneurisms,  in  which, 
amongst  other  lesions  of  the  arterial  walls,  a  direct  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  endothelium  certainly  often  exists. 

'3)     But   not  only  does  thrombosis  occur  where  a  direct  break 
he  continuity  of  endothelium  can  be  distinctly  proved  to  exist, 

but  also  where  an  injury  of  anv  kind  is  inflicted  upon  an  artery. 

The  process  has  been  studied  with  great  minuteness  by  Zahn  in  the 

case  of  the  arteries  of  the  frog  and  deserves  particular  attention  in 

roforenco  to  the  doctrines  of  coagulation. 

Zahn^  has  observed  that  when  a  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  is 

^  Zahn,  Virchov^fl  Arekit\  YoL  Lzn.  p.  81,  See  Cohnheim,  Vorlnungen  Uber  aUifOMine 
raikoloffic^  1877,  Vol.  I.  p.  150  et  sfq. 
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thrust  deeply  into  the  tissue  of  the  tongue  or  mesentery  of  the  frog 
so  as  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  an  artery  or  a  vein,  the  inner  wall  of 
the  vessel  at  the  point  which  corresponds  to  the  crystal  becomes 
covered  by  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  whose  number  continually 
increases ;  soon  there  are  three  or  four  layers  of  colourless  corpuscles 
closely  pressed  against  the  wall,  whilst  the  heap  grows  ever  larger 
and  larger  as  the  blood  which  flows  past  continually  brings  fresh 
white  corpuscles  to  add  to  it.  Soon  the  vessel  becomes  completely 
plugged  by  this  agglomeration  of  colourless  corpuscles.  The  subse- 
quent  progress  of  such  a  thrombus  may  be  various.  In  some  cases 
however  the  following  process  may  distinctly  be  observed: — The 
whole  mass  of  cells  undergo  a  fine  granulation  and  the  contours 
of  individual  cells  become  less  distinct.  Then  the  contours  of  the  cells 
become  lost  altogether,  and  a  feebly  re&acting  finely  granulated  mass 
results,  which  is  said  to  be  not  unlike  a  mass  of  fibrin. 

(4)  When  blood  is  occluded  by  ligatures  within  a  living  vein,  it 
will  be  found  to  remain  uncoagulated  for  many  hours,  providing  the 
vitality  of  the  vein  persist.  This  remarkable  experiment  was  first 
performed  by  Hewson,  and  was  subjected  to  a  careful  study-  by 
Professor  Lister,  and  more  lately  by  Frederique.  If,  however, 
the  vitality  of  the  vein  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  caustic 
ammonia  to  its  exterior,  coagulation  will  soon  result  (Lister).  The 
experiment  is  best  performed  with  the  jugular  veins  of  horses  The 
animal  having,  as  is  usually  done  in  slaughtering  horses,  been  struck 
down  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  the  jugular  vein  or  veins  are 
exposed,  and  two  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vein  at  a  distance  of 
several  inches  apart,  so  as  to  include  the  blood  contained  within  this 
portion  of  the  vein  in  a  tube  with  venous  walls.  The  vein  may  then 
be  dissected  out  without  allowing  its  contents  to  escape.  Such  a 
vein  may  be  kept  for  many  hours,  and  on  being  opened  the  blood 
will  be  found  still  fluid  within  it,  coagulating  however  when  allowed 
to  flow  into  any  ordinary  vessel.  After  an  interval  of  many  hours, 
however,  the  vitality  of  the  vein  being  destroyed,  the  blood  coagulates. 
This  experiment  we  owe  to  Hewson.  Beasoning  from  it,  it  might  be 
surmised  that  the  cause  of  the  coagulation  was  the  opening  of  the  vein 
and  the  exposure  of  its  contents  to  air;  that  such  an  explanation  is 
entirely  erroneous  was  shewn  by  Professor  Lister,  who  determined  that 
blood  would  remain  fluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after  being  exposed 
with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured  in  thin  streams 
from  one  venous  capsule  to  another. 

The  observation  of  Lister  might  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
which  Professor  Briicke  arrived  at  from  his  experiments.  That 
eminent  observer,  extending  the  observations  of  Hewson,  shewed  that 
blood  injected  into  the  separated,  but  yet  living,  contracting,  heart 
of  a  turtle,  would  preserve  its  fluidity  for  days,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  walls  of  the  vascular  system  possess  a  power 
of  restraining  coagulation — a  view  which  waa  assuredly  shared  by 
Hewson,  but  which  in  this  case  appeared  to  find  its  most  striking 
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proof.  On  returning,  however,  to  other  observations  of  Lister  we  are 
warned  to  pause  before  we  draw  the  above  conclusion.  The  author 
quotes  Professor  Lister's  description  of  one  of  his  experiments  conveyed 
to  him  in  a  private  communication: 

'*  The  manner  in  which  I  did  succeed  in  my  experiments  long  ago  on 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  maintaining  its  fluidity  outside  the  living 
body  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  I  think  it  has  received.  Having  ascertained  that  the  blood  remains 
fluid  for  many  hours  after  somatic  death  in  all  vessels  except  the  heart 
and  principal  trunks  provided  that  the  vessels  have  been  previously 
healthy,  I  removed  a  portion  of  the  jugular,  vein  of  an  ox,  after  tying  it 
in  two  places  te  retain  the  blood ;  and  then,  holding  the  portion  of  vein 
vertical  and  opening  the  upper  end  with  scrupulous  care  that  the  instru- 
jnents  eioployed  should  not  touch  the  blood,  I  slipped  down  with  the 
utmost  steadiness  a  piece  of  glass  tube  nearly  as  large  in  calibre  as  the 
vein,  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  being  of  full  width  and  smooth  while  the 
upper  end  waa  drawn  out  and  connected  by  an  india-rubber  tube  with  a 
stopcock  for  closing  it.  The  blood  having  filled  the  large  part  of  the  tube 
and  passed  on  into  the  narrow  part  till  it  escaped  at  the  stop-cock,  the 
stop-cock  was  turned  to  close  it,  after  which  the  whole  apparatus  was 
Tapidly  inverted  so  that  the  blood  was  now  in  the  glass  vessel  with 
its  mouth  covered  with  the  vein  sa  a  cap.  The  vein  was  next  care- 
fully withdrawn  and  a  cap  of  gatta-percha  tissue  was  tied  over  the 
mouth  of  the  tube  to  prevent  evaporation.  The  blood  was  now  in  a 
vessel  composed  entirely  of  ordinary  solid  matter,  as  distinguished  from 
living  tissue,  but  with  the  peculiarity  as  compared  with  blood  shed  into 
a  basin  that  only  the  circumferential  parts  of  the  mass  of  blood  had  been 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  solid.  The  result  was  that 
after  24  hours,  or  in  one  experiment  48  hours,  the  blood  was  found  still 
fluid  except  a  crust  of  clot  in  contact  with  the  containing  vessel,  the  fluid 
blood  coagulating  at  once  on  being  poured  upon  a  plate.  I  had  previously 
ascertained  that  blood  would  remain  fluid  for  hours  in  a  vein  after  being 
exposed  with  the  utmost  freedom  to  the  air  by  being  poured  in  thin 
streams  from  one  venous  capsule  (if  I  may  so  speak)  to  another ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  want  of  steadiness  in  pushing  down  the  glass  tube  into 
the  vein  and  consequent  admixture  of  the  circumferential  parts  which 
had  touched  the  glass  with  the  re^t  would,  like  a  stir  with  a  stirring  rod,  " 
have  made  the  whole  coagulate. 

''Thus  by  this  simple  experiment  was  demonstrated  incontrovertibly 
the  fact  that  healthy  Uood  has  no  spontaneous  tendency  to  coagulate  and 
therefore  that  Brflcke's  idea  of  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  being  due  to  an 
action  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  upon  it  was  erroneous.  At  the  same 
time  WAS  illustrate^  the  truths  which,  indeed,,  ought  to  have  been  apparent 
enough  .from  the  results  of  every  vivisection  wound,  that  a  perfectly 
imdisturbing  ooagulum  resembles  healthy  living  tissue  in  failing  to  induce 
coagulation  in  its  vicinity." 

The  difference  between  Lister's  and  Brucke's  explanation  of  the 
above  facts  will  be  perhaps  more  apparent  by  the  following  categoric 
cal  statement  Briicke  explains  the  non-coagulation  of  the  blood 
contained  in  the  uninjured   and  yet  living  jugular  vein  by  sup- 
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posing  that  blood  does  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  coagulate  and 
that  the  tendency  which  the  blood  has  to  coagulate  is  inhibited  by  a 
peculiar  Influence  exerted  by  the  living  vascular  walls.  Lister  on 
the  contrary  maintains  that  blood  possesses  no  spontaneous  tendency 
to  coagulate  and  only  does  so  when,  brought  in  contact  with  any 
foreign  body;  it  coagulates  within  a  blood-vessel  when  the  latter  dies 
because  then  its  walls  become  as  all  other  extraneous  matter,  but  not 
because  there  is  any  cessation  of  an  action  previously  exerted. 

After  all,  there  appears  to  be  less  difference  between  the  views  of 
Lister  and  Briicke  than  would  at  first  appear  to  be  the  case.  Let  us 
examine  however  which  of  their  views  appears  most  probable  in  the 
light  afforded  by  recent  discoveries. 

Of  all  the  facts  which  have,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Buchanan, 
Schmidt,  and  Hammarsten,  been  collected,  in  reference  to  the  exact 
mode  of  origin  and  nature  of  coagulation,  none  appear  to  be  so 
consistent  and  satisfactory  as  those  which  connect  the  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood  with  the  developement  of  a  ferment-like  body  which,  once 
liberated,  soon  converts  soluble  into  insoluble  prot^id  matter;  the 
developement  of  ferment  being  apparently  connected  with  a  disinte- 
gration of  certain  of  the  colourless  cells. 

As  this  disintegration  has  a  tendency  to  occur  whenever  the  blood 
removed  from  the  living  blood-vessels  is  kept  at  temperature  above 
O^C,  we  can  scarcely  agree  in  the  proposition  of  Professor  Lister 
that  the  blood  has  of  itself  no  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  we  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  it  contains  colourless 
corpuscles  within  it,  it  does  contain  the  elements  for  its  future 
coagulation. 

The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  non-coagulation  of  blood  with- 
in the  yet  living  venous  walls  is  probably  connected  with  a  per8i3tence 
in  an  intact  condition  of  the  colourless  cells,  or  rather  of  those  cells 
in  which  the  fibrin-ferment  originates,  and  not  as  might  have  been 
supposed,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  fibrin-ferment  by  the  vascular 
walls  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation.  But  it  is  yet  impossible  to 
conceive  why  the  colourless  corpuscles  should  not  break  down  under 
the  circumstances  of  Lister's  experiments. 


Sec.  3.     The    Serum  and  the  constituents  of  the  Liquor 

Sanguinis  which  remain  in  it. 

ModM  of  The  serum  is  the  liquor  sanguinis  from  which  fibrin 

oMainingM-      has  separated;    it   differs  from   that   fluid   in  having 
^"'"^  lost  its  fibrinogen  and  perhaps  in  having  gained  some 

paraglobulin. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  serum  when  horse's  blood  is 
available,  liquor  sanguinis  may  be  first  separated  by  subjecting  the 
blood,  to  a  lower  temperatiure  in  the  apparatus  described  at  page  32, 
and  the  plasma  allowed  to  coagulate. 
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Via.  II.    Flu  ahd  Sectioii  or  thi  Centxttttoil  Miominc  in  thb   Pbtbiolooicil 
Laboratobt  or  Owenb  Collroi. 
A.    An  iron  socket  aecared  to  top  of  table  B. 

C.    A  steel  Epindle  oarrTing  tha  tnm-table  D,  and  torning  treelj  in  A. 
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It  is  more  usual  however  to  obtain  serum  by  allowing  blood  (prefer- 
ably arterial  blood)  to  coagulate^  when  after  some  hours  serum  will 
separate  and  can  be  decanted. 

The  process  of  separation  of  serum  is  immensely  facilitated  and 
the  resulting  serum  is  obtained  most  completely  free  from  suspended 
blood  cells  by  subjecting  recently  coagulated  blood  to  the  action  of  a 
centrifugal  machine,  such  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure. 

The  blood  as  it  flows  from  the  blood-vessel  is  collected  in  stout 
test-tubes  provided  with  india-rubber  stoppers.  When  the  blood  has 
coagulated  the  tubes  are  fixed  to  the  turn-table  so  that  the  stoppers 
are  directed  centrally.  The  turn-table  is  then  made  to  revolve  with 
great  velocity  for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  time  the  clot  is 
found  to  have  retracted  itself  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  tube,  leaving 
a  large  quantity  of  clear  serum  occupying  the  ^nds  of  the  tube  directed 
towards  the  centre  of  the  rotating  disk. 

The  centrifugal  machine  enables  us  to  obtain  in  a  short  time 
considerable  quantities  of  perfectly  clear  serum,  which  is  thus  obtained 
before  any  putrefactive  change  can  have  affected  its  composition. 
When  serum  has  been  merely  decanted  from  the  clot  it  is  generally 
more  or  less  reddish  from  the  presence  of  suspended  corpuscles.  From 
such  reddish  serum,  serum  quite  free  from  corpuscles  can  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  it  to  rotation  in  the  centrifugal  machine  for  about  half 
an  hour. 

l>«wrtpttett  The  serum  which   separates  from  the  blood   of  a 

^Jj^2^         healthy  man,  whilst  fasting,  is  a  liquid  of  a  transparent 
a^n^m,  yoUow  colour  like  light  sherry  wine,  varying  in  depth  of 

colour  but  always  perfectly  clear.  In  the  lower  animals 
the  colour  of  the  serum  differs  somewhat^  being  colourless  in  the 
rabbit,  amber  coloured  in  the  horse,  of  a  very  red  amber  tint  in  the  ox, 
and  in  the  dog  somewhat  yellowish,  nearly  identical  with  that  of  man. 
After  a  full  meal  the  serum  ceases  to  be  transparent  and  becomes  more , 
or  less  milky  in  appearance ;  this  phenomenon  is  usually  described  as 
occurring  only  after  an  abundant  fatty  diet,  but  although  seen  to 
greatest  advantage  after  such  a  diet  it  constantly  occurs  sSter  a  full 
meal  of  meat. 

.The  observations  of  Dr  Andrew  Buchanan'  on  this  matter  are  of 
great  interest,  and  two  of  them  are  quoted  as  illustrating  the  above 
statement: — 

''A  vigorous  man  of  about  35  years  of  age,  after  fasting  19  houra^ 
Lad  for  dinner,  twenty  ounces  of  beef-steak,  sixteen  liquid  ounces  of  brown 
soup  and  eight  ounces  of  bread.  He  was  bled  immediately  before  his 
meal  and  three  times  after  it,  two  ounces  of  blood  being  taken  away  each 
time.  The  serum  obtained  from  the  first  bleeding  before  the  meal  was 
perfectly  limpid;  the  serum  from  the  second  bleeding,  three  hours  and 

^  Bachanan,  "On  the  white  or  opaque  sernm  of  blood/*  Proceedingi  of  the  Thilo- 
Bophieal  SoeUty  of  Glasgow,  Vol.  i.  (1841—4),  p.  226. 
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fifteen  minutes  after  the  meal,  was  turbid;  the  serum  from  the  third 
bleeding,  eight  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  after  the  meal,  was  still  thicker  ; 
while  that  from  the  last  bleeding  eighteen  hours  after  the  meal,,  was  again 
limpid,  although  some  supper  had  been  eaten  in  the  interval 

^'  The  young  man  first  mentioned,  after  fasting  eighteen  hours,,  dined 
upon  sixteen  ounces  of  brown  soup,  four  ounces  of  bread,  eight  ounces^ 
of  potatoes,  twenty  ounces  of  beef-steak,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  London 
porter,  and  fasted  eighteen  hours  after  the  meal.  He  had  blood  taken 
from  his  arm  four  times  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  each  time. .  The 
serum  of  the  blood  first  taken,  immediately  before  the  meaf,  was  of  an 
amber  yellow  and  quite-  transpareut ;  the  serum  from  the  second  bleeding, 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes^  after  the  meal,  was  turbid ;  the  serum  from 
the  third  bleeding,  eight  hours  after  the*  meal,  was  exactly  of  the  colour 
of  water  gruel  and  quite  opaque;  the  serum  of  the'  blood  last  taken,, 
eighteen  hours  after  the  me«d,  was  still  turbid,  its  limpidity  not  having 
been,  as  after  his  usual  fare,  restored  by  an  eighteen  hours  fast." 

The  milkiness  of  such  blood  is  due  to  finely  divided  fat  which  often 
may  be  observed  to  float  to  the  surface  and  presents  the  appearance 
of  oil  globules  or  drops. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  obtained  from  human  blood 
varies  between  1027  and  1032,  but  is  on  an  average  1028.  Its  re- 
action is  alkaline,  and  its  alkalinity  is  greater  than  that  of  the  plasma. 

1000  grammes  of  blood  yield  between  440*  and  525  grammes  of 
serum  (Gautier). 

Serum  contains  roughly  about  10  per  cent,  of  solid  matters  in 
solution ;  of  these  the  most  abundant  are  proteid  in  nature,  the 
chief  being  serum-albumin ;  in  addition  to  the  proteids,  the  serum 
holds  in  solution  small  quantities  of  nitrogenous  matters  soluble 
in  alcohol,  which,  are  technically  grouped  under  the  term  extractives  or 
extractive  matters,  fats,  sugar,  inor&^mc  salts  and  certain  gases.  These 
various  constituents  will  now  be  (Sscussed  in  detail. 


TffE  PrOTEIDS  .  OF  THE  SeRUM. 

I.    Seram-gloBulin  or  Paraglobulin, 

This  constituent  has  been  already  discussed  at  considerable  length 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  ceagulation,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
page  37  for  the  method  of  obtaining  it  from  serum,  as  well  as  for 
a  disctission  of  the  views  which  have  been  held  as  to  its  origin. 

It  was  formerly  held  that  serum-globulin  was  present  in  much 
smaller  quantities  in  the  serum  than  serum-albumin.  According 
to  Hammarsten,  however,  the  older  methods  employed  in  the 
separation  of  this  substance  were  insufficient.  He  has  discovered 
that  magnesium  sulphate  effects  the  complete  precipitation  of  serum- 
globulin,  and  therefore  admits  of  the  accurate  determination  of 
its  amount.     In  the  following  table  are  shewn  the  results  of  analyses 
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in  which  he  determined  the  total  q^uantity  of  proteids  in  the  serum 
and  also  the  amount  of  serum-globuhn;  the  quantity  of  serum-albumin 
being  found  by  subtracting  the  second  result  from  the  first.  It  will 
be  seen  that  according  to  Hammarsten  the  proportion  of  serum- 
globulin  to  serum-albumin  varies  remarkably,  in  some  cases  (horse  and 
ox)  the  former  being  the  mope  abundant  constituent,  in  others  (dog 
and  rabbit)  the  latter. 


TABLE  SHEWING  THE  AMOUNT  OP  SOLIDS,  PBOTEIDS,  AND  ALSO  THE 
RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OP  SERUM-GLOBULIN  AND  SERUM-ALBU- 
MIN IN  100  PARTS  OF  THE  SERUM  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  BLOUD 
OF  VARIOUS  ANIMALS  ^ 


1 

Solids. 

Total 
Proteids. 

Sernm- 
globulin. 

Serum- 
afbtiimn. 

Semm-globnlin 

Seram-albamia 

Serum  from  horse 
Serum  from  ox 
Serum  from  man 

Serum  from  rabbit 

1 

8-597 
8-965 
9-207 
7-525 

7-257 
7-499 
7-615 
6-225  ' 

4-565 
4-169 
3-103 

1-788 

2-677 
3-329 
4-516 
4-436 

1 

0-591 

1 

0-842 

1 
1-511 

1 

2-5 

By  the  term  serumrcasein  some  authors  have  designated  the  proteid 
matter  which  is  obtained  from  serum  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  to  it  after  paraglobulin  has  been  preeipitated  by  diluting  and  subjecting 
to  a  stream  of  00^.  We  now  know,  however,  that  dilution  with  water  and 
the  action  of  CO,  are  not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  serum-globulin 
contained  in  the  serum^  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Panum's  serum-casein 
is  merely  serum-globulin  which  has  escaped  precipitation  by  CO,.' 


2.     Serum-albumin, 

Having  separated  from  the  serum  the  serum-globulin  which 
it  contains,  there  still  remains  in  solution  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  abundant  of  its  constituents,  viz.  serum-albumin. 

In  consequence  of  the  serum-albumin  which  it  contains,  when 
serum  is  heated  to  about  60^  C.  it  becomes  slightly  opaque,  full 
coagulation  occumng  at  75^^  the  separation  of  the  albumin  being 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  liquid. 

>  Hammarsten,  **Ueber  das  Paraglobnlin."    Pfliger*8  ArcJUv,  1878. 

'^  The  reader  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  older  statements  as  to  serum- 
casein  is  referred  to  Eiihne,  Lekrbuch,  p.  175,  and  to  Gornp-Besanez,  Lehrhuch  d, 
phy$iolog,  Chemifi^  1878,  p.  119. 
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When  alcohol  is  added  to  serum  in  considerable  excess,  as  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  to  one  of  serum,  the 
albumin  is  precipitated:  at  first  the  precipitate  can  be  redissolved  in 
distilled  water;  by  prolonged  contact  with  the  alcohol  it  becomes 
almost  absolutely  insoluble.  In  order  to  secure  the  latter  result  as 
perfectly  as  possible,  as  for  instance  in  the  preparation  of  solutions  of 
fibrin-ferment,  the  quantity  of  alcohol  added  must  be  much  larger 
than  that  indicated  above,  even  15  or  20  times  as  much  alcohol  as 
serum  being  used,  and  the  action  of  the  former  upon  the  latter 
being  continued  for  about  three  months. 

The  albumin  recently  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  serum,  when 
it  is  redissolved  in  water,  yields  a  faintly  opalescent  liquid. 

Prepara-  Various  methods    have    been    suggested    for    the 

ttonorsenmi-  preparation  of  pure  serum-albumin;  they  all  yield  a 
albumin.  substance,  which  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximately 

pure,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  in  separating  inorganic  salts  which,  more 
or  less,  always  continue  to  adhere  to  the  substaDce  and  to  modify 
its  physical  properties. 

Hoppe-Seyler's  method. 

Blood  serum  is  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  as  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  paraglobulin,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  filtered  from  the  latter 
body.  The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  shallow 
basins  at  a  temperature  which  must  not  exceed  40^  C. 

The  concentrated  liquid  is  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
is  then  placed  in  a  dialyser  suspended  in  distilled  water,  which 
must  be  very  frequently  renewed.  The  dialysate  is  tested  from 
time  to  time  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate;  when  this  reagent  no 
longer  produces  a  marked  opalescence  it  is  concluded  that  all  dif- 
fusible impurities,  of  which  sodium  chloride  is  the  chief,  have  been 
removed;  the  contents  of  the  dialyser  are  then  emptied  into  a  fiat 
capsule  and  evaporated  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  40^  C. 

Prepared  by  this  process,  serum-albumin  still  contains  from 
0'5  to  10  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
parent, yellowish,  brittle  solid,  which  breaks  with  a  glassy  fracture, 
and  which  furnishes,  when  pulverized,  a  yellowish  white  powder. 
It  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  the  solutions  being  slightly  opalescent 
and,  when  concentrated,  viscous.  Solutions  of  serum-albumin  deviate 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left;  (^)j=  — 56*.  The  specific 
rotatory  power  is  remarkably  little  affected  by  the  presence  of  salts 
or  by  the  degree  of  dilution. 

When  dry,  solid,  soluble  albumin,  prepared  by  the  previously 
described  method,  is  heated  to  100°  C.  it  is,  after  a  considerable  time 
has  elapsed,  rendered  insoluble  in  water. 

Solutions  of  serum-albumin  are  not  precipitated  by  carbon- 
dioxide,  by  acetic   or  by  orthophosphoric  acid.     They  are  precipi- 
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tated  by  mineral  acids,  and  especially  by  nitric  acid;  they  are  like- 
wise precipitated  by  tannic  acid  and  by  nietaph/>sphoric  acid. 

When  heated  to  60®C.  solutions  of  serum-albumin  usually  become 
opalescent,  and  at  temperatures  between  72*— 75**  the  albumin 
separates  in  a  flocculent  form.  Solutions  of  albumin  which  have 
been  long  dialysed,  but  are  not  free  from  salts,  are  exceptions 
to  these  statements.     (See  Schmidt's  and  Aronstein's  pure  albumin.) 

Most  nietallic  salts^  such  as  mercuric  chloride,  copper  sulphate, 
lead  acetate,  at  once  precipitate  ordinary  serum-albumin. 

Ether  does  not  precipitate  serum-albumin,  whiht  it  does  precipi- 
tate egg-albumin. 

Schmidt^ 8  and  AronsteirCa  pure  aerunv-albumin  and  its  reactions. 

It  was  asserted  by  Graham^  that  by  mixing  egg-albumin  with  acetic 
acid  and  placing  the  mixture  in  a  dialyser,  all  the  acid,  together  with  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  diffused  out,  leaving  the  albumin  pure,  so  that  the 
dried  substance,  on  being  ignited,  left  no  ash.  This  albumin  was  found 
by  Graham  to  have  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  Kiihne  and  Hoppe-Seyler  were 
unable  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Graham. 

Aronstein',  working  under  the  direction  of  A.  Schmidt,  asserted  that 
if  serum  be  subjected  to  long  continued  dialysis,  the  whole  of  the  para- 
globulin  is  precipitated  and  the  whole  of  the  salts  are  removed  from 
the  albumin,  which  when  bui*ned  leaves  no  ash.  He  asserted  that  such 
albumin  when  dissolved  in  water  is  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  addition  of  small  quantities  of  common  salt 
leads,  according  to  Aronstein,  to  the  albumin  being  again  coagulable 
by  heat  and  by  alcohol.  These  observations  of  Aronstein  received  the 
full  confirmation  of  A.  Schmidt',  who,  in  addition,  asserted  that  dilute 
solutions  of  pure  albumin,  obtained  by  dialysis,  gave  no  precipitate  with 
copper  and  zinc  sulphate,  with  neutral  lead  acetate,  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  many  'other  salts  which  precipitate  ordinary  albumin.  Platinum 
tetrachloride,  nitric  acid,  tannic  acid,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  acetic 
acid,  were  stated  to  be  the  reagents  which  most  easily  precipitate  pure 
sdbumin  from  its  solutions. 

The  observations  of  Aronstein  and  Schmidt  have  not  however  been 
con6rmed. 

Heynsius^  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  seioim-albumin  (by 
Aronstein  and  Schmidt's  process)  free  from  ash,  and  attributed  the  non- 
coagulation  in  Aronstein's  experiments  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  alkaline 
I'csidue.     Similarly    Winogradoff*    repeating    Aronstein    and    Schmidt's 

1  Graham,  **  Liquid  diffusion  applied  to  analysis.''    PhilosopK  Transact.  ^  1861. 

'  Aronstein,  **  Ueber  die  Darstellnng  salzfreier  Albuminlosungen  vermittelst  der 
Diffusion."    Pfltlg«r*8  Archiv,  1878,  VoL  vni.  p.  75. 

'  A.  Schmidt :  "  Uniersuchung  des  Eiereiweisses  und  Blutserums  durch  Dialyse." 
Lndwig's  Festgabey  1874,  pp.  94 — 115.  *<Weitere  Untersuchungeu  des  Blutserums, 
Eiereiweisses  und  der  Milch  durch  Dialyse  mittelst  geleimten  Fapiers,"  PflUger's  Arehiv, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  1 — 52. 

^  HeynsiuB,  *'  Ucber  die  Eiweissverbindungen  des  Blutserums  und  des  HiQmer- 
eiweisses."  •  Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  514 — 552. 

^  Winogradoff,  **DarsteUung  und  Eigenschaften  salzfreier  EiweiBsli>sungcn." 
Pfluger's  Archiv,  Vol.  ii.  p.  605, 
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experiments,  under  the  direction  of  Salkowski,  failed  to  obtain  albumin 
free  from  a»h.  Huizinga^  bj  continued  dialysis  found  that  serum-albumin 
contained  from  0-36  to  0*56  p.  c.  of  ash.  Haas'  was  able  from  the  fluid 
of  ascites  to  obtain  serum-albifinin  containing  only  0*3  p. c  of  ash;  he 
found  that  its  solutions  were  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  by  ether; 
when  boiled,  the  solutions  always  became  opalescent,  and  often  yielded 
precipitates. 

Are  pep-  It  has  been  surmised  that  peptones,  &c.  which  are 

tonei  preseiit  formed  in  such  large  Quantities  in  the  alimentary 
inme  eemm?  canal,  and  which  are  doubtless  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  may  be  present  as  peptones  in  that  fluid.  The  most  recent 
research,  of  Drosdoff,  shews  that  the  presence  of  peptones  cannot  be 
demonstrated  with  certainty  even  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein 
taken  whilst  absorption  is  progressing". 


The  Extractive  Matters  of  the  Plasma  and  Serum. 

By  the  term  extractive  matters,  physiological  chemists  formerly  desig- 
nated organic  substances  present  in  very  small  quantities  in  the  various 
solids  and  liquids  of  the  body,  and  exti-acted  from  them  by  various  liquids, 
especially  by  alcohol,  but  which  coukl  not  be  obtained  in  a  sufficiently 
pure  condition  to  admit  of  their  identification  as  definite  proximate 
principles. 

The  progress  of  research  has,  to  a  very  great  extent^  enabled  us  to  resolve 
the  group  of  'extractive  matters,'  obtained  from  most  liquids  and  solids,  into 
its  components ;  still  the  term  remains  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  purpose 
of  grouping  the  organic  constituents  present  in  small  quantities,  and 
capable  of  extraction  by  various  liquids. 

The  exti*active  matters  present  in  the  plasma  all  pass  into  the  serum. 
These  bodies,  although  present  in  small  quantities  in  these  fluids,  are  yet 
possessed  of  the  highest  physiological  importance.  It  is  more  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  consider  at  length  the  individual 
extractive  matters  of  the  blood  in  connection  with  the  fimctions  of  the 
body  with  which  they  are  most  closely  related,  and  the  author  therefore 
limits  himself  in  this  place  to  little  more  than  an  enumeration.  As 
indicating  the  method  of  treatment  which  has  been  adopted,  the  reader 
is  informed  that  the  fats  of  the  serum  will  be  considered  under  digestion 
and  in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  nervous  organs,  sugar  when 
discussing  the  functions  of  the  hver,  ui%a  and  uric  acid  in  connection 
with  the  secretion  of  urine,  creatine  and  creatinine  when  treating  of 
muscle. 

^  Huizinga,  **Zar  Darsteilnng  des  dialyairten  Eiweisses."  Pfliiger^B  Archive  ii. 
pp.  892—402. 

*  Haas :  "  Ueber  das  optische  nnd  ohemische  Yerhalten  einlger  EiweisBsnbstanzen, 
insbesondere  der  dialysirten  Albumine."  Pflttger's  Archiv,  Vol.  zii.  pp.  878—410. 
*' Ueber  die  Eigenachaften  dea  aalzannen  Albmnina,*'  Prager  medic,  Woehentehriftj 
1876,  Nos.  84—36 ;  also  Maly'a  Jahre$hericht,  Vol.  vi.  (1877),  p.  6. 

>  Drosdoff,  "Resorption  der  Peptone,  des  Rohrznckers  nnd  der  Indigoschwefelsanre 
Tom  Danneanal  ans  and  ihr  Nachweis  im  Blnte  der  Vena  portae."  ZtiUchrift  /.  phynoh 
Chetn.,  L  21C— 282. 
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Veatrai  When  serum  is  evaporated   to  dryness  and  the 

Il^oh^^^  residue  is  powdered  and  boiled  with  ether,  this  liquid 
^^g^  extracts  all  the  above  bodies.     Especially  is  this  the 

case  when  the  serum  presents,  as  it  does  some  hours 
after  food,  the  milky  appearance  which  has  already  been  described. 
The  serum  of  fasting  animals  contains  on  an  average  about  0*2  per 
cent  of  fats  and  cholesterin,  that  of  animals  in  digestion  may 
contain  from  0*4  to  0*6  p.c.  The  fats  present  in  the  serum  are 
triolein,  tristearin,  and  tripalmitin.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  in 
addition  to  these  fats,  soaps,  i,e,  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  were 
present  in  the  blood.  The  incorrectness  of  this  surmise  has  been 
demonstrated  by  B5hrig^  who  has  shewn  that  soluble  soaps  cannot 
exist  in  the  bloocL 

Cholesterin,  which  will  be  studied  in  connotation  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  nervous  organs,  may  constitute  10  p.c.  of  the  ether 
extract  of  blood.  It  has  been  found  by  Hoppe-Seyler  ■  to  vary  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood  of  fattened  geese  from  0*019  to  0*314  per  cent. 
Besides  the  fats  and  cholesteiin  the  serum  of  blood  always  contains, 
according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  some  lecithin;  this  substance  will  be 
treated  of  under  '  brain.' 

Sugar.  Qlucose  is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  blood,  and  is 

contained  in  the  serum  which  separates  from  it  after  coagulation.  Its 
amount  appear^,  according  to  the  most  recent  researches  (Abeles', 
Pavy*,  V.  Mehring*),  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  blood  of  all  the 
vessels  with  the  one  exception  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which 
contains  an  excess  of  sugar  after  the  ingestion  of  a  saccharine  diet 

The  quantity  of  glucose  present  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  found 
by  Pavy  to  vary  between  0*81  and  1*231  parts  per  1000. 

In  the  experiments  of  v.  Mehring,  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
serum  of  dogs  was  found  to  vary  between  0*125  and  0*330  p.c.  This 
matter  will  be  fully  treated  of  under  4iver'  and  'nutrition'  (see  also 
Chapter  IV.). 

Creatine,  creatinine,  urea,  carbamic  acid,  xanthine, 
mflHr^ffiriHt-  ^  hypoxanthine,  uric  acid  and  hippuric  acid  are  found  in 
tiiM,  *o.  the  serum.     The  amount  of  urea  present  in  the  normal 

blood  of  man  varies  between  002  and  004  p.c. 

A  yellow  pigment  is  found  dissolved  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
man  and  most  animals,  although  certain  animals  (e.  g.  the  rabbit) 
have  colourless  serum. 

1  BShrig,  *'Ueber  die  Zasammenfietzung  nnd  das  SchidcBal  der  in  das  Biut  eingetre- 
tenen  N&hzfette.''    Ladwig's  ilr&n£«n,  1874. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  yon  Cholesterin  and  Protagon  nnd  ihre 
Betheilignng  bei  der  Bildung  des  Stroma  der  rothen  Blntkbrperohen.*'  Med,  Chern. 
Untenuehungent  p.  145. 

'  Abeles,  '*Der  physiologisehe  Zuckezgehalt  des  Blutes."  Med»  JahrbUeher,  Heft 
ui.,  1875 ;  also  Mary's  Jakresbericht,  Vol.  yi.  p.  95. 

^  Payy,  "The  Oroonian  Lectures  on  certain  points  connected  with  Diabetes." 
London,  1878. 

'  Y.  Mehring,  "  Ueber  die  Abzngswege  des  Znckers  aos  der  Darmhohle.'*  Archiv  /. 
Anat,  tt.  Phytiol  1877,  pp.  880-415. 
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The  Salts  of  the  Plasma  and  Serum. 

When  an  organic  liquid  such  as  the  plasma,  the  serum,  or  the 
blood,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue  is  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  cnicible,  the  organic  matters  are  oxidized,  and  the  products 
of  oxidation  escape,  leaving  the  inorganic  or  mineral  matters  behind. 
We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  even  the  whole  of  the  inorganic 
matters  originally  present  in  the  liquid  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way,  for,  however'carefully  we  may  proceed,  there  will  always  be  more 
or  less  volatilization  of  certain  saline  constituents  as,  for  instance,  of 
sodium  chloride.  Still  less  are  we  justified  in  concluding  from  the 
inorganic  compounds  left  in  the  ash  after  the  most  cautious  ignition, 
that  the  same  compounds  were  originally  present  in  the  liquid,  for 
they  may  only  'have  been  produced  under  the  action  of  heat,  and 
at  the  expense  of  some  constituents  of  organic  bodies.  We  must 
bear  these  considerations  in  mind  in  our  judgment  of  the  results 
of  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plasma  and  serum. 

Much  more  reliable,  however,  is  the  information  furnished  us  by 
the  direct  precipitation  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  serum  by 
the  addition  of  certain  reagents  to  it.  Under  the  direction  of  Ludwig, 
Pribram^  and  Gerlach'  have  directly  determined  the  amount  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  serum  by  a  method 
which  will  bo  found  described  in  Chapter  lY.,  and  it  is  upon 
their  results  that  are  alone  based  any  accurate  conclusions  as  to  these 
three  constituents  of  the  serum. 

The  following  facts  may  be  taken  as  resting  upon  a  firm  foundation. 

1.  The  serum  contains  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of 
inorganic  salts  than  the  liquor  sanguinis,  some  being  carried  down 
with,  or  perhaps  more  intimately  associated  with,  the  fibrin  when  it 
separates. 

2.  The  amount  of  inorganic  matter  left  on  the  cautious  ignition 
of  serum  amounts  to  from  0*7  to  09  per  cent. 

3.  The  principal  inoi^nic  constituent  of  the  ash  of  plasma  and 
serum,  and  not  only  of  the  ash,  but  of  the  liquids  themselves,  is 
common  salt,  sodium  chloride,  NaCl;  the  amount  present  in  the 
liquid  bein^  about  0*5  per  cent. 

This  ssdt  constitutes,  according  to  Lehmann,  61  per  cent,  and 
according  to  Schmidt  65*2  per  cent,  of  the  ash  left  by  serum.  That 
it  is  present  before  ignition  is  easily  proved  by  the  fact  that  crystals 
of  salt  separate  on  concentrating  serum. 

4.  In  addition  to  sodium  chloride,  the  ash  of  plasma  and  serum 
contains,  as  its  next  most  abundant  ingredient,  sodium  carbonate. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  plasma  and  the  serum  before 
ignition  contain  not  sodium  carbonate  Na^CO„  but  sodium  hydric 

1  Pribram,  "Eine  neae  Methode  znr  Bestimmoog  des  Ealkes  nnd  der  Phosphorsatlre 
im  BlutBemm."    Lndwig's  Arheiten^  1871. 

'  Gerlach,  "Ueber  die  Bestimmang  der  Minerale  dee  Blntsernins  dorch  directe 
Fallang."    Ludwig's  Arbeiten,  1872. 
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carbonate  NaHCO,.  The  grounds  for  this  supposition  are  (a)  that 
the  plasma  and  serum  contain  considerable  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide  held  partly  in  simple  solution  and  partly  in  a  state  of  feeble 
combination  as  it  is  in  sodium  acid  carbonate :  (6)  that  when  the 
proteid  matters  are  separated  from  the  serum  by  adding  to  it  a  large 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  then  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added^ 
there  is  produced  a  brown  crystalline  precipitate  of  oxychloride  of 
mercury  (probably  HgCl,,  4HgO),  such  as  separates  when  mercuric 
chloride  is  added  to  solutions  of  sodium  acid  carbonate.  If  the 
sodium  existed  as  normal  sodium  carbonate,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
HgO  would  be  thrown  down  instead.     (Liebig.) 

5.  The  ash  of  plasma  and  of  serum  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of 
potassium  chloride  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  exists  as 
such  in  these  fluids  before  they  are  subjected  to  chemical  treatment. 

The  great  preponderance  of  salts  of  sodium  as  contrasted  with 
salts  of  potassium  in  the  plasma  and  serum  is  one  of  the  in- 
controvertible and  most  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  saline 
constitution  of  these  liquids. 

Salkowsky  found,  in  two  cases,  in  the -serum  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  hesJthy  men,  that  the  ratio  of  potassium  to  the  sum  of 
potassium  and  sodium  in  the  ash  was  respectively  as  13 '9  :  100 
and  10*4  :•  100,  and  A.  Schmidt  found  the  proportion  to  be  in  two 
cases  7-6  :  100  and  86  :  100. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  inorganic  constituents  referred  to,  the  ash  of 
plasma  and  serum  is  found  to  contain  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and 
magnesium  and  calcium ;  and  arranging  the  results  of  the  analyses  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  followed  in  such  cases  it  would  result  that 
the  serum  contains  ortho-phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium  and 
sodium,  as  well  as  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  sulphate. 

We  can,  however,  have  no  certainty  from  the  results  of  such 
analyses  as  to  the  constitution  of  phosphates  existing  in  the  unaltered 
liquids.  Admitting  for  instance  that  sodium  compounds  of  orthophos- 
phoric  acid  (Hj^PO  J  exist  in  the  plasma  and  serum,  analysis  in  no  way 
allows  us  to  decide  whether  the  compound  present  is  the  neutral  tri- 
sodium  phosphate  NaJPCX  or  the  alkaline  hydrogen  di-sodium  phos- 

Ehate  IlNa,PO^  or  H^NaPO^  of  which  the  second,  for  other  reasons, 
as  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  blood  and  probably  actually  does 
so.  Again,  the  serum  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  lecithin 
or  some  other  derivative  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid.  When  that 
body  is  ignited  it  leaves  metaphosphoric  acid,  which  reacting  upon  alka- 
line and  earthy  carbonates  would  produce  salts  which  in  the  analyses 
would  be  reckoned  as  phosphates.  The  question  therefore  arises  whether 
the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  the  ash  really 
exists  as  such  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  whether  it  is  there  present  as 
cHiQcof  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  such  an  orc;anic  body  as  lecithin. 
The  observations  of  Pribram  and  Gerlach  allow  MB  to  decide  the 
qiiastion.    These  observers   have   proved  that  calcium,  magnesium 
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and  phosphoric  acid  may  by  suitable  methods  be  directly  precipitated 
from,  and  correctly  estimated  in,  the  serum.  They  find  that  whilst 
the  amount  of  calcium  and  magnesium  estimated  by  direct  precipita- 
tion agrees  exactly  with  that  determined  by  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
same  quantity  of  serum,  the  phosphoric  acid  does  not  so  agree ;  in 
other  words  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  ash  of  serum 
is  much  larger  than  that  directly  precipitated  from  it.  Furthermore 
Pribram,  and  after  him  Qerlach,  fdund  that  after  precipitating  directly 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  serum,  and  precipitating  all  protei(& 
by  absolute  alcohol,  on  igniting  the  filtrate  its  ash  contained  phosphoric 
acid ;  the  amount  thus  found  added  to  that  directly  precipitated 
agreed  very  closely  with  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined in  the  ash  of  serum.    Thus  m  one  experiment, 

100  c.c.  of  serum  yielded  on  direct  ignition        0*056   p.c.  P,Og 

by  direct  precipitation  0  0108 
in  the  alcohol  extract  00325 
by  ignition  of  the  ex-   . 

tracted  residue       0*0060        „ 

00493  p.c. 
From  this  experiment,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  many 
others,  it  results  that  serum  contains  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  than  is  present  in  its  ash  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  latter  is  derived  from  an  organic  compound 
soluble  in  alcohol  The  latter  result  had  to  a  considerable  extent 
been  anticipated  by  Sertoli\ 

The  phosphoric  acid  obtained  on  direct  precipitation  of  the  serum 
doubtless  exists  as  an  inorganic  compound,  but  we  cannot  assert  its  precise 
condition ;  probably  it  does  not  exist  as  calcium  phosphate.  At  any  rate 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  existing  in  the  sernm  is  not  sufficient  to 
combine  with  the  calcium  of  that  fluid  to  form  the  compound  Oa  2(F04), 
as  will  be  learnt  by  a  study  of  the  following  results  obtained  by  Pribram. 

RESULTS  OF  SEVEN  DETERMINATIONS  OF  THE  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 
(CALCULATED  AS  P,0.)  AND  LIME  (CaO)  IN  100  o.o.  OF  SERUM. 
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By  direct 

Detenmned  in 

A 

precipitation. 

Aflh. 

CaO 

PA 

CaO    ,    P.Ob 

0-0174 

00124 

00177 

0-0387 

B 

0-0216 

00121 

00230 

0-0448 

C 

00150 

00106 

00170 

0-0320 

D 

00173 

00171 

E 

0-0200 

0-0196 

F 

0-0188 

00200 

G 

0-0166 

00108 

00170 

00559 

^  Sertoli,  "  Ueber  die  Bindung  dor  Eohlensaore  im  Blnte  und  ihre  Aassoheidang  in 
derLnnge.**  Medicifdich-Chetnische  Untersuehungen  von  Hoppe-Seyler.  Heft  in.  (1868) 
p.  850  et  seq. 
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If  we  calculate  what  qoantity  of  P,Ob  would  have  been  found  bad  tbe 
compound  Osk^2(PO^  existed  in  the  serum  we  obtain  tbe  following  results. 

A  would  have  contained  0*0146  "Pfi^ 
B  „  „  0-0182 

C  „  „  00127 

G  „  ..  0-0131 
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Tbe  following  tabular  views  represent  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  saline 
constituentB  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  serum  as  derived  from  the  most 
reliable  researches.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  pbospborio  acid  tbe  older  analyses  of  Lebmann  and  Schmidt  are  un- 
reliable^ and  that  for  this  the  results  of  Pribram  and  G^rlach  are  to  be 
taken. 


I.    COMPOSrnOK  of  ashes  of  sebum  (LEHMANN). 


100  parts  contain 

Sodium  chloride 61*087 

Potassium  chloride 4*085 

Sodium  carbonate 28*880 

Sodium  phosphate 3-195 

Potassium  sulphate 2-784 

100031 


II.    OOMPOfilTION  OF  THE  SALTS  OF  THE  PLASliA  (60HMIDT). 


1000  parts  of  plasma  yield 

Sodium  chloride 5*546 

Sodium  phosphate  calculated  as  Na3P04  0*271 
Sodium  in  other  states  of  combination  calculated 

asNa,0 1*532 

Potassium  chloride 0*359 

Potassium  sulphate 0*281 

Caldum  phosphate 0*298 

Magnesium    ,, 0*218 

8^505 
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la    COMPOSITION   OF   THE   SOLUBLE  SALTS  YIELDED  BY 
SEBUM  OF  OX'S  BLOOD  (SEBTOU). 


1000  grammes  of  serum  yielded 

CI 3-270 

Na  calculated  as  in  combination  with  CI  2*120 

Na  calculated  as  Na,0  but  existing  as  chloride       1*291 

K  calculated  as  K,0 0*224 

P,Of  representiDg  the  phosphoric  acid  actually 

existing  in  the  liquid         ....         0*025 
SOg  representing  the  sulphuric  acid  existing  in  the 

Uquid 0*305 

Sertoli  arranges  the  results  of  the  above  analysis 
as  follows,  so  as  to  represent  the  probable  constitution 
of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  serum : — 

1000  parts  of  serum  yield 
Sodium  chloride  5*39  grms. 

Sodium  sulphate  0*24      „ 

Disodium  hydric  phosphate  (Na,HF04)  0*05      „ 

Na,  calculated  as  Na,0  (existing  as  carbonate 

or  bicarbonate)  1*16      ,, 

Potassium  sulphate  0*414    ,, 


IV.    BESULT  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OP  PBIBBAM  OF  THE   CALCIUM   AND 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID  EXISTING  IN  SEBUM  (DETEBMINED  DIRECTLY)* 


1000  grammes  of  serum  yield 
Phosphoric  add  corresponding  to  0*179  grms.  P,0^ 

Calcium  corresponding  to  .         .         0*1 73  of  CaO 


V.  BESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OF  GEBLACH  OF  THE 
MAGNESIUM  EXISTING  IN  SEBUM. 


1000  grms.  of  serum  yielded 

(1)  Magnesium  corresponding  to        .         0*025  grms.  of  MgO 

(2)  „  „  to         .         0*027 
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THE  GASES  OF  THE  PLASMA  AND  SERUM. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  postpone  a  lengthened  consideration 
of  this  subject  to  the  section  which  treats  of  the  gases  of  the  blood 
as  a  whole,  and  to  the  chapter  on  Respiration.  In  this  place  it  will 
suffice  to  make  the  following  remarks  : 

When  the  blood  is  heated  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum  it  gives  up 
more  than  half  its  volume  of  a  mixture  of  gases,  composed  of  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  which  in  the  blood  itself  were  contained 
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partly  in  a  state  of  solution  and  partly  in  the  form  of  feeble  chemical 
compounds. 

Whilst  the  oxygen  which  is  contained  in  the  mixed  gases  is  derived 
wholly  from  the  aecomposition  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  blood 
corpuscles,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  are  derived  from  the  plasma,  in  which  they  exist  mainly  in  a 
state  of  simple  solution,  though  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  part  in  a  state 
of  feeble  combination,  probably  in  the  form  of  sodium  hydric  carbo- 
nate, NaHCOj. 


Sect.  4.  The  Coloured  Corpuscles  of  the  Blood. 


fl]M96b  liMt 


___,^^  ^^^^^^^  The  red  colour  of  the  blood  of  vertebrates  is  due  to 

a».  of  the  suspension  in  a  colourless  or  slightly  coloured  liquid 

odonred  of  large  numbers  of  solid  bodies,  of  which  the  principal 

oorpiudM.         g^jjj^j  ingredient  is  a  red  colouring  matter,  haemoglobin. 

In  the  blood  of  man  and  the  mammalia  generally  S  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscles  are  non-nucleated  biconcave  disks,  whilst  in  the  blood 
of  birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes  they  are  nucleated,  elliptical,  bicon- 
vex bodies. 

The  size  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles  of  the  various  orders  of 
mammals  varies  somewhat,  though  with  some  exceptions  not  within 
very  wide  limits.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  of  man  are  amongst  the 
largest,  being  for  instance  larger  than  those  of  any  domestic  animal 
inhabiting  Europe. 

The  diameter  of  the  average  red  blood  corpuscles  of  human  blood 
is  about  the  y^th  of  a  millimetre,  or  about  7*9/^',  and  the  thickness 
about  1'8/t;  expressed  in  English  measurements  the  average  coloured 
blood  corpuscle  measures  about  ^^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
about  ifljoo^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  thickness  (Qulliver)^ 

By  means  of  a  method  which  could  only  yield  rough  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth,  Welcker^  determined  the   approximate 

MM.  Colw 

volume  of  a  human  coloured  blood  corpuscle  to  be  0000000072  or 
seven  ten-miUionths  of  a  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  approximate 
superficial  area  to  be  about  00001 28  or  rathcB  more  than  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  a  square  millimetre. 

1  In  fhe  blood  of  the  Camelidae  the  red  oorpasdles  are  oval. 

*  The  Greek  letter  /a  is  now  employed  to  represent  the  miero-millimetre,  or  lOOOth 
part  of  a  millimetre,  which  is  taken  as  a  convenient  nnit  for  microscopic  measurement. 
The  mioro-millimetre  corresponds  to  about  Tm^nnr^^  o^  ^^  English  inch  or  more 
aoonrately  to  0-00003937  of  an  inch. 

>  By  far  the  most  complete  set  of  measurements  of  the  oorpnsdes  of  the  verte- 
brata  was  made  by  Mr  GnUiTer,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  were  coUected 
together  and  pablished  as  a  note  (oxviii)  to  his  edition  of  Hewson's  works.  They  are 
transcribed,  with  some  additions,  by  Milne-Edwards,  Legons  sur  la  Phynologie,  Vol.  i. 
p.  84  et  seq. 

*    ^  Weloker :  for  an  account  of  his  method  followed  see  Strieker's  Human  and  Com- 
parative HUtology,  Vol.  L,  Artide  **Blood,"  by  BoUett,  p.  383. 
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Tbe  views  The  structure  of  the  red  blood  cell  has  been  a  matter  of 

of  olMeryezB  ^e  greatest  interest  to  histologists  and  physiologists,  chiefly, 
I^J*?^'**^*  it  must  be  confessed,  on  account  of  the  important  part  the 
^^^jj^  ®  red  blood  corpuscle  has  played  in  the  Theory  of  Cells,  A 
Uood  ooorpiu-  ^^ef  review  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  held  will 
^eg,  here  be  attempted. 

One  .view  of  the  structure  of  the  red  disk  in  man  is  to 
be  mentioned  rather  because  it  is  curious  than  because  it  is  important. 
Delia  Torre  ^  sought  to  explain  the  well-known  optical  eharacters  of  the 
centre  of  the  disk  by  supposing  that  the  red  coi-pusoles  were  in  I'eality  little 
rings.  Excluding  this  view,  the  remaining  discussions  of  the  structure  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  may  be  grouped  under  two  main  questions  and  a  sub- 
sidiary one.  Has  the  red  corpuscle  of  vnom  a  imdeus  ?  Has  the  red  ccr- 
ptisde  generallj/  a  cell-membrane  ?  And  the  corollary  question  to  the 
latter,  Do€8  t/ie  red  colouring  meatier  reside  in  the  eonisnts  of  the  vesicle  or 
in  the  membrane  f 

A  nucleus  was  early  detected  by  Hewson  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
of  the  frog,  and  for  some  time  it  was  tacitly  assumed  that  a  similar  struc- 
ture was  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  corpuscles  of  mammalia.  But 
it  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that,  from  the  first,  it  was  analogy  rather 
than  direct  observation  which  supported  this  view.  Accordingly  we  find 
the  red  corpuscles  of  man  playing  the  part  of  a  non-nucleated  cell  in  the 
reform  of  the  old  Cell  Theory  which  was  consummated  in  1861.  In  more 
recent  days  the  only  supporter  which  the  original  doctrine  has  found  has 
been  Bottcher".  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  mammals  as  non-nndeated. 

The  question  of  the  membrane  was  longer  and  more  hotly  debated 
than  that  of  the  nucleua  As  early  as  1685  the  red  corpuscles  were  spoken 
of  as  vesicles';  and  by  many  subsequent  writers,  among  whom  we  may 
mention  Hewson  and  Wells  \  the  same  doctrine  is  openly  held.  Wells 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  discuss  the  question  systematically,  bringing 
in  support  of  his  view  the  facts  of  the  action  oi  water  and  saline  solutions 
upon  die  red  cell.  To  the  names  of  Hewson  and  of  Wells  we  must  add 
that  of  C.  H.  Schultz,  who  was  believed  by  Schwann'  to  have  been  the 
first  to  demonstrate  the  vesicular  nature  of  the  blood  cells.  Schwann 
himself  (20C.  o^.),  as  is  well  known,  maintained  the  same  view;  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  it  was  the  prevailing  doctrine.  Excluding  the 
botanical  prejudices  of  Schwann's  Cell  Theory,  the  only  definite  grounds 
for  the  belief  in  the  vesicular  nature  of  the  red  cell  were  the  appearance 
of  the  cells  when  irrigated  with  water  and  solutions  of  salts.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  cells  swell  up  and  become  globular,  with  a  diameter 
less  than  the  long,  and  greater  than  the  short,  diameter  of  the  original 
flattened  disk.  In  the  case  of  saline  solutions  of  greater  density  than 
the  normal  blood  plasma  the  outer  surface  of  the  corpuscles  assumes '  a 

^  DeUa  Torre,  Ntiove  osservazioni  microscopiche.  Naples,  1776.  Milne-Edvrards, 
Le^ontf  Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

'  Bottoher,  Yiiohow's  ArchiVj  Bd.  xzzti.  and  xzxn.  (See  Article  ''Blood  Corpnsoles" 
in  Strieker's  Handbook.)  Quarterly  JoumeU  of  Microscop.  Sciertcet  N.  S.,  Vol.  xvn. 
1877.  p.  377. 

*  Bidloo,  Anatamia  humani  corporis,  1685.    Milne-Edwards,  Le^orUj  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

«  Wells,  "  On  the  ooloor  of  the  blood."  PfUl.  Tram.  1797,  p.  429.  Milne- 
Edwards,  Lemons,  Vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'  Sohwami,  **  Microscop.  Beeearches.*'    Syd.  Soc,  1847,  p.  67. 
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folded  or  creased  appearance  like  an  ill-fitting  glove.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  appearances  are,  at  first  sight,  stnkmglj  BUggestive  of  a  mem- 
branous envelope ;  but  how  little  they  prove  the  existence  of  such  an 
envelope  the  reader  will  find  in  Brttcke's  criticism  of  the  question,  too 
long  to  be  reproduced  or  even  epitomized  in  this  place  ^  With  this  under- 
mining of  the  main  support  of  the  vesicular  theory,  its  essential  weakness 
became  evident.  In  the  first  place  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  fluid- 
filled  vesicle  with  walls  which  may  collapse,  should  maintain  the  shape 
of  a  biconcave  or  biconvex  disk.  In  the  second  place,  notwithstanding 
the  frequency  of  the  search,  no  one  has  yet  detected  a  structure  at  all 
resembling  the  empty  husk  or  skin  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle.  Indeed, 
by  alternately  freezing  and  thawing  blood,  the  coloured  contents  may  be 
extracted  from  blood  corpuscles,  leaving  a  colourless  structure  often  exactly 
resembling  in  shape  and  elastic  property  its  red  original.  Of  similar 
import  is  the  observation  that  the  red  corpuscles  of  amphibia  may  be  cut 
with  a  fine  razor  without  the  escape  of  any  coloured  contents';  as  well 
as  the  observations  that  the  corpuscles  may  be  eviscerated  of  their  nuclei, 
becoming  non-nucleated,  but  still  coloured,  spheroids;  and  that  two  coloured 
ceUs  may  actually  become  fused  into  one'.  When  to  these  considerations 
we  add  that  no  one  has  ever  observed  a  double  contour  around  the  red 
blood  cells,  even  when  they  are  swollen  and  spherical  under  the  influence 
of  water,  and  that  the  attention  of  Schwann  himself  was  arrested  by  its 
absence*,  we  may  acknowledge  how  very  doubtful  the  alleged  membrane 
of  red  blood  cells  has  always  been. 

Most  observers  who  adopted  the  view  of  the  vesicular  nature  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  believed  that  the  envelope  included  the  coloured  contents. 
But  the  membrane  was  acknowledged  to  be  slightly  tinted  red  by  Schwann', 
who  remarked  that,  were  it  not  so,  the  biconcave  centre  of  the  red  cell 
of  man  would  appear  colourless.  On  the  other  hand  Pre  vest  and  Dumas', 
who  succeeded  in  rupturing  the  corpusdes  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of 
the  nucleus,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  colouring  matter  was  not  in 
the  contents,  but  in  the  skin. 

While,  however,  the  prevailing  idea  of  the  red  cell  was  that  of  a  vecdcle, 
there  were  not  wanting  other  ideas  of  it  which  approached  the  modem 
one.  Blumenbach^,  in  1797,  taught  that  the  globules  were  small  seminsolid 
or  gelatinous,  lenticular  masses,  as  did  also  de  Blainville';  and,  later, 
Donn6'  adopted  a  similar  view. 

1  E.  Brtioke,  "Die  Elementaroigaidsinen."  Sitznngther.  d,  k.  Akad.  Wien, 'Sol. 
XLiv.  Abih.  u.  p.  887. 

*  Kraose,  MeruchUehe  AnaUmU,  1876.    8rd  edit.  Vol.  i.  p.  828. 

'  Artide  **  Blood/*  by  Bollett  in  Strioker*8  Handbook.  8yd.  8oe.  Trams.  Vol.  i. 
p.  891. 

*  Schwazm,  loc.  cit.  p.  69. 
'  Loc.  dt. 

*  FNYOst  and  Dmaas,  **  Examen  da  sang  et  de  son  action  dans  lea  divers  ph^o- 
mdnes  de  la  yie.*'  BibUotK  wdver.  de  Qenh>e,  xvii.  pi.  in.  fig.  3.  Milne-Edwards, 
Legont,  Vol.  i.  p.  67. 

^  BlnmeabaiQli,  Irutitutiofu  pkysioloffiqueSf  traduit  par  Paget,  1797,  p.  9.  Ifilne- 
Edwards,  Lemons,  YoL  i.  p.  67. 

8  de  Blainville,  Coun  de  physiologies  z.  p.  214.  Milne-Edwards,  Lepms,  Vol.  z. 
p.  67. 

*  Donn6,  ThUse  sur  les  globules  du  sang,  1831,  p.  13.  Milne-Edwards,  Legons, 
Vol.  I.  p.  67. 
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To-daj,  this  simple  notion  is  enlarged  into  the  doctrine  of  the  'stroma.' 
The  red  blood  cell  consists  of  a  cavemous  mass  or  'stroma,'  denser  at 
the  periphery  than  at  the  centre,  whose  external  limit  or  boundary  appears 
as  a  sharp  contour.  It  is  colourless  and  highly  elastic  :  it  is  albuminous 
in  substance,  and  generally  admitted  to  be  non-contractile.  In  the  central 
trabeculae  of  the  mass  the  nucleus  is  embedded,  in  those  red  corpuscles 
which  are  nucleated.  The  interstices  are  quite  filled  by  the  coloured 
substance  of  the  corpuscle,  which,  under  certain  conditions  {e.g,  cautious 
irrigation  with  water,  or  with  boracic  acid  of  2  p.c.),  retreats  from  the  edge 
upon  the  centre  in  a  more  or  less  regular  manner.  The  stroma  has 
been  called  by  BrUcke  the  oekoidy  and  the  contained  coloured  matter  the 
zooid.  The  special  appearances  upon  which  this  view  is  founded  hare 
already  been  stated.  The  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  known 
reactions  of  blood  corpuscles ;  and  it  is  especially  adapted  to  interpret  the 
concentration  of  the  zooid  in  the  interior  of  the  oekoid  . 

Enumeration  of  ihs  corpuscles, 

Wndifle  It  might  at  first  appear  hopeless  to  attempt  to 

^J?JJJ^*^  count  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles  in  the 
enumeratioii  blood,  especially  when  we  mention  at  the  outset  that 
aretasad.  one  cubic  millimetre  of  blood  is  estimated  to  contain 

about  5  millions  of  corpuscles.  But  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  process  so  as  to  permit  of  a  fair  approximation 
becomes  evident  so  soon  as  the  principle  is  grasped,  upon  which  all 
the  methods  are  based,  all  being  but  modifications  of  the  method 
suggested  by  Yierordt  and  first  carried  out  in  all  detail  by  that 
observer  and  by  Welcker,  whose  results  have  received  full  confirma- 
tion by  the  numerous  researches  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  more 
easy  methods  of  Malassez,  Growers,  &c. 

The  principle,  then,  is  to  dilute  a  known  volume  of  blood  with  a 
sufficient  but  definite  and  known  quantity  (say  100  times  its  volume) 
of  some  colourless  transparent  solution  which  will  not  destroy  the 
blood  corpuscles,  and  which  will  affect  their  shape  as  little  as  possible  ; 
thereafter  to  take  a  known  and  very  minute  volume  of  the  diluted 
blood,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable  micrometric  arrangements  to 
count  the  corpuscles  in  it. 

The  methods  will  now  be  described  in  detail. 

Yierordt  <<A  measured  volume  of  blood  is  diffused  as  equably 

aadWtfldnr's  ^a  possible  in  a  thousand  times  its  volume  of  an  indifferent 
method  .  £^j^j  ^g^  grammes  of  NaCl  in  one  litre  of  water,  according 

to  Welcker).  A  small  quantity  of  the  mixture  is  taken  up  in  a  capillary 
tube  of  known  calibre,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  of  fluid  ib  estimated 
under  the  microscope  by  means  of  a  micrometer.  When  -the  contents 
of  the  tubule  have  thus  been  ascertained,  they  are  quickly  distributed 

1  For  fuller  information  the  student  is  referred  to  the  artiole  on  "Blood"  by  Pro- 
fessor Bollett,  in  Strieker's  Handbook, 

'  Weloker,  "  Grosse,  Zahl,  Yolom,  Oberfliiche,  and  Farbe  der  Blatkorperohen  bei 
Mensohen  and  bei  Thieren."  Henle  a.  Pfeofer's  Zeitschrift  fUr  rat,  Mediein,  Dritte 
Belhe,  YoL  zx.  Heft  1  and  2,  page  257. 
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with  a  little  solutioa  of  gum  upon  a  slide,  and  the  whole  is  allowed 
to  dry.  The  preparation  is  oovered  with  a  miorometer  divided  into 
squaree,  and  the  corpuscles  in  the  sevenl  squares  can  then  be  sucMesively 
oounted'." 

Matbod  of  In  this  cas^  as  in  all  other  methods,  the  blood,  which  is 

KalMiM*.  generally  obtained  b^  pricking  the  finger,  is  mixed  with  a 

known  Tolume  of  a  suitable  solution.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  little 
pipette  A,  which  is  specialty  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  the  longer 
portion  of  the  tube  through  which  fluid  is  sucked  is  of  capillarj'  diameter 
and  beara  the  mark  1  near  the  bulb. 

On  the  shorter  tube  of  the  pipette,  to  which  an  indiarubber  tube 
is  attached  for  &cilitating  aspiration,  is  marked  the  letter  C.  The  bulb 
of  the  pipette  contains  a  glass  bead. 

Blood  is  now  drawn  into  the  pipette  to  the  mark  1,  thffli  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate  or  Potoin's  solation  is  aspirated  nntil  it  reaches  the 
level  of  C;  the  blood  and  its  diluent  are  then  mixed  by  agitating 
the  pipette,  the  bead  facilitating  the  process.  The  mixture  is  next 
introduced  into  a  flattened  ctipilhiry  tube  which  is  connected  to  a  glass 
slide  (B)  and  which  has  been  accurately  calibrated  so  as  to  determine  the 
cubic  capacity  of  various  lengths  of  the  tube  in  fractions  of  a  cubic  milli- 
metre.  The  results  of  &e  calibration  are  engraved  on  the  glass  slide.    Thus  in 


Fia>  IS.    UuiUBis'  miBiTUB  vob  thi  BumciBiTioN  or  buhw  aoaruBOLKa. 


>  Striokar'B  Hmum  and  Compantiie  BUU^ogg,  Art.  "Blood,"  by  Rollett,  Vol,  i, 
p.  88S ;  BBB  alao  for  a  deseription  of  Tierordt's  original  method,  Osuheidlen's  Pkj/rio- 
Icgitehe  Mtthodik,  p.  S78. 

*  Malauei,  "  De  la  nmn^ration  des  globnloB  Tongea  dn  wuig  ohaa  las  nunmmffires, 
1m  oiseBox  et  let  poiuona."  Ccmpta  Bmdut  da  Sianca  de  VAcad,  dei  Seitneti. 
3  Dtambre,  1873. 
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the  diagram  those  to  the  left  indicate  lengths  in  nuoro-millimeb<ea,  those 
to  the  right  capacities  in  fractions  of  the  oubio  millimetre. 

Thns  the  numbers  in  the  first  row  indicate  that  500 fx  of  the  tube  oontain 

ttt;  of  a  cubic  mm.,  again  the  numbers  in  the  second  row  iudicate  that 

150  ^ 

i50  n  contain  j^  of  a  cubic  nun. 

^e  number  of  oorpuaoles  in  a  known  length  of  the  tube  has  now 
to  be  counted.  In  order  to  do  so  the  slide  B  is  placed  upon  the  stage 
of  a  microscope  whose  eje-piece  is  provided  with  a  micrometer  ruled  in 
squares.  As  a  preliminary,  however,  observations  must  be  made  to  find 
the  value  of  the  squares  of  the  eTc-pieoe  micrometer  in  terms  of  a  stage 
micrometer  divided  into  tnillimetres.  By  drawing  out  or  in  the  draw- 
tube  of  the  microscope  the  side  of  the  laige  square  is  made  to  correspcMid 
exactly  with  that  of  the  number  of  niicro-inil  I  i  metres  of  the  stage  micro- 
meter, plaoed  on  the  slide. 

For  instance  one  side  of  the  large  square  (whiob  is  divided  into 
100  smaller  squares)  is  made  to  correspond  to  600  or  say  450  /i.  The  slide 
with  the  capillary  tube  is  now  substituted  fur  the  stage  micrometer  and 
the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  a  certain  number  of  the  smaller 
squares  is  counted. 


Fia.  13.  Thb  ftitnt.T.iBT  TUBS  or  Mii.uhie'  upuutcb.  Viewed  in  ■  mieioeaope 
provided  with  an  eye-irieoe  miorometeT  mlsd  in  aqmures.  Migni^dng  power  100 
diameters.     (Copied  trom  Baoviar.) 

Knowing  first  the  length  of  the  tube  covered  by  the  squares,  seoond 
the  cs^ncdty  of  this  length  of  the  tube,  we  can  by  an  easy  calculation 
BBoertain  tiie  number  of  oorpuscles  in  a  cubio  millimetre  of  the  diluted,  and 
therefore  also  of  the  undiluted,  blood.     According  to  Sfalassez  his  method 
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oooapies  ftom  fint  to  last  not  looger  than  ton  minates  and  the  mean  posmble 
errors  amount  to  2  or  3  pet  100. 

IMliod  of  Thia  metbod  is  almost  exactly  siinilar  to  tliat  to  be 

n*rui  •!>*         next  described  at  length  as  Dr  Oower's.     The  diluted  blood 
BaolMt.  JB  introduced  into  a  cell  of  exactly  known  depth,  and  the 

number  of  corpuBclee  is  counted  hj  means  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  method  of  Malassez. 

HMtbM  of  Dr  Gowers  has  modified  the  iuBtrument  of  MM.  Huyem 

Dr  Ooven.         and  Nochet  and  to  it  has  giren  the  name  of  ilie  Hamna- 
(TtaHawna-      oytometer'. 

''**'™"'->  The  following  description  of  hU  method  is  taten  from  an 

article  by  Dr  Gowets  in  the  Lancet  for  December  1,  1877  : — 

"The  Haonaoytometer  consists  of  (1)  A  small  pipette,  which,  when 
filled  to  the  mai^  on  its  stem,  holds  exactly  996  cubic  milliiuetres.  It  is 
forniahed  with  an  indiaruhber  tube  and  mouthpiece  to  facilitate  filling 
and  emptying.  (2)  A  capillary  tube  marked  to  contain  exactly  5  cubic 
millimetres,  with  indiambber  tube  for  filling,  &c.  (3)  A  small  glass 
jar  in  which  the  dilution  is  made.     (4)  A  glass  stirrer  for  mixing  the  blood 


Kpette  fur  mnasnring  the  dilntisff  solntion. 
Capillary  tube  for  mawamg  the  Uood. 
CeU  with  diiiaions  on  the  floor,  mounted  oi 


Tesaal  in  which  the  eolation  is  mode. 
Spnd  fd  mjiiiig  the  blood  and  solution. 
Guarded  speai-pointed  needla. 


a  slide,  to  whinh  springB  ue  flied 
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and  solation  in  the  glaas  jar.  (5)  A  brass  stage  plate,  carrying  a  glass 
slip,  on  which  is  a  cell,  -J-  of  a  millimetre  deep.  The  bottom  of  this  is 
divided  into  -^  millimetre  squares.  Upon  the  top  of  the  cell  -rests  the 
cover-glass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  two  springs 
proceeding  from  the  ends  of  the  stage  plate. 

*'  Various  diluting  fluids '  have  been  recommended  in  order  to  change 
as  little  as  possible  the  aspect  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  observe  the  characters  of  the  corpuscles  during  the  numeration.  What- 
ever solution  be  employed,  the  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  changed  by  it. 
One  which  answers  very  well  is  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  distilled 
water,  of  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1025. 

«The  mode  of  proceeding  is  extremely  simple.  995  cubic  millimetres  of 
the  solution  are  placed  in  the  mixing  jar ;  5  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are 
drawn  into  the  capillary  tube  from  a  puncture  in  the  finger,  and  then  blown 
into  the  solution.  The  two  fluids  are  well  mixed  by  rotating  the  stirrer 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  a  small  drop  of  this  dilution  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  cell,  the  covering  glass  gently  put  upon  the  cell, 
and  secured  by  the  two  springs,  and  the  plate  placed  upon  the  stage  of  the 
microscope.  The  lens  is  then  focussed  for  the  squares.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  corpuscles  have  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  are  seen  at  rest  on 
the  square&  The  number  in  ten  squares  is  then  counted,  and  this  multiplied 
by  10,000  gives  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood. 

''  The  average  of  healthy  blood  was  decided  by  Yierordt  and  Welcker 
to  be  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimetres,  and  later  results  agree  with  this 
sufficiently  nearly  to  justify  the  adoption  of  this  number  as  the  standard,  it 
being  remembered  that  in  a  healthy  adult  man  the  number  may  be  a  little 
higher,  in  a  woman  a  little  lower." 

By  employing  the  methods  previously  described  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained  : 

Welcker  found  a  cubic  millimetre  of  the  healthy  blood  of  man  to 
contain  5,000,000  corpuscles.  Malassez  found  the  number  to  vary 
between  4,000,000  and  4,600,000,  the  average  being  about  4,500,000. 

Malaasez  has  determined  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  a  variety  of  animals,  and  he  has  determined  for  each 
the  number  of  corpuscles  corresponding  to  a  unit  weight,  (one 
gramme)  of  the  body.  This  number  he  proposes  to  designate  as 
the  '  corpuscular  capacity  *  ('  capacity  globulaire ')  of  the  blood.  In 
the  case  of  man  the  corpuscular  capacity  amounts  to  341,000,000, 

'  The  foUowing  dilntiiig  solations  have  been  emplojed : — 

a.    A  solation  of  snlphate  of  soda  and  distilled  water  of  specific  gravity  1025. 

6.    Potain*s  Solation  : — Solation  of  gam  acacia  sp.  gr.  1020.     One  Tolame. 

Eqaal  parts  of  salphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  in  solation  of  specific 
gravity  1020.    Three  volumes.    Mix. 

c,    JLejeB^  Solation: — 

"  Take  orine  slightly  phosphatic,  easily  obtainable  after  a  meal,  about  1020  sp.  gr., 
and  make  of  it  a  saturated  solution  of  borax.  Clouds  of  earthy  phosphates  are  thrown 
down.  Filtration  yields  a  clear  alkaline  fluid  of  sp.  gr.  about  1080.  Add  water 
enough  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  to  1020,  and  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use.*' 
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whilst  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  amounts  to  about  22^500 
milliards  ^  Admitting  the  superficies  of  each  blood  corpuscle  to  be 
^^^ths  of  a  millimetre  square,  then  the  total  superficies  of  the  blood 
corpuscles  of  men  would  amount  to  about  2880  square  metres,  %.e. 
to  the  area  of  a  square,  each  of  whose  sides  is  about  53*66  metres 
long. 

Density  and  weight  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  According  to  C. 
Schmidt  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1089,  and  according  to  Welcker  of  1105. 

The  student  may  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  method 
which  was  followed  in  making  these  determinations,  and  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  above  results  were  obtained  by  calculation,  and 
that  their  correctuess  depends  upon  the  reliability  of  several  data. 
Assuming  that  we  know  1st  the  weight  of  the  moist  corpuscles  in 
a  known  volume  of  blood,  2nd  the  specific  gravity  of  the  same 
blood  defibnnated,  3rd  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum,  and  if 
we  further  assume  that  the  8peci6c  gravity  of  the  serum  does  not 
differ  sensibly  firom  that  of  the  plasma,  we  have  all  the  data  required. 
Thus  to  take  an  example  from  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry : 
If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  a  specimen  of  blood  contains  496  parts 
of  moist  cells  per  1000,  besides  4  parts  of  fibrin,  that  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  serum  is  1028,  and  that  of  the  defibrinated  blood  1057'4, 
then  we  may  very  readily  determine  the  density  of  the  blood  cells  by 
the  following  considerations : 

1000  —  4  =  996  parts  of  defibrinated  blood  occupy  the  space  of 

941*93  parts  of  water, 
500  parts  of  serum  ...        „     486*38       „         „ 

hence  496  parts  of  blood  cells  ...        „     455*55  parts  of  water. 

455  55  :  496  ::  1000  :  1088*8. 

The  density  of  the  blood  cells  in  this  specimen  of  blood  must  there- 
fore be  1088*8*.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  weight  of  the  moist 
blood  corpuscles  can  only  be  determined  in  an  approximately  accurate 
manner. 

Welcker  has  calculated  the  approximate  weight  of  the  coloured 
blood  corpuscle  to  be  0*00008  or  Trny^innr  ^^^  ^^  ^  milligramme'. 


Swmmary  of  the  composition  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 

Before  describing  the  principal  organic  and  mineral  constituents  of 
the  red  blood  corpuscles  it  will  bo  convenient  to  place  before  the  reader 
the  following  analytical  data. 

1  A  milliard  (Fr.)  is  one  thousand  millions. 

*  Lehmann,  Physiological  Chemistry ^  Vol.  n.  p.  163. 

>  Welcker,  2oe.  ett.  p.  274. 
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L  According  to  Carl  Sclimidt  1000  parts  of  moist  blood  oorpuacles 
oontain — 

Water 688        parts. 

SoUd  constituent  {a^^«  •      ;        303-88      „ 

11.     Aooording  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  JildelP 

100  parts  of  dried  corpuscles  contain — 

Human  Blo<^  ^j^^^  ^^  j^^^       ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Proteids        .  12U  .  510  .  12-56  .  36-41 

Haemoglobin  86-79  .  9430  .  86-60  .  62-65 

Lecithin        .  0-72  .  0-35  .  0-69  .  046 

Cholesterin    .  026  .  0-26  .  036  .  ,0-48 

We  shall  now  more  in  detail  examine  the  various  proximate  con- 
stituents of  the  corpuscles. 

The  Stroma  and  the  proteids  associated  with  it. 

Ho^eof  I^  ^^  ho&a.  asserted  (p.  74)  that  histologists  have 

oMaining  the  abandoned  the  view  that  the  coloured  corpuscle  is  a 
rtromator  vesicular  body  possessed  of  a  cell-wall  enclosing  more 
mlcroaoopto        ^j,  j^gg  liquid  contents,  and  have  come  to  consider  the 

coloured  corpuscle  as  being  a  viscous  solid  formed  of 
a  stroma  or  framework  in  which  are  imbedded  the  other  proximate 
principles. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  stroma,  defibrinated 
blood  is  allowed  to  flow  drop  by  drop  into  a  platinum  or  silver  dish, 
which  is  cooled  to  — 13^  C,  by  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture,  care 
being  taken  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  capsule  is  frozen  before 
more  is  added.  The  frozen  blood  is  then  thawed  and  heated  to  20^  C. 
The  process  of  freezing  and  thawing  may  with  advantage  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  blood  will  be  then  found  to  have  lost  its  opaque 
red  colour  and  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  lake- 
coloured  fluid.  On  microscopic  examination  the  non-nucleated 
coloured  blood  corpuscles  are  found  deprived  of  all  colour,  sometimes 
retaining  their  original  shape,  but  more  frequently  either  more  globular 
or  more  shrivelled  than  normal.  The  stromata  retain,  according  to 
Rollett,  the  extensibility  and  the  elasticity  of  the  original  blood 
corpuscles.  Under  the  influence  of  the  changes  of  temperature  the 
haemoglobin  has  entirely  dissolved  in  the  serum,  leaving  the  colour- 
less stroma  in  which  it  had  been  deposited. 

The  stroma  is  insoluble  in  serum,  dilute  solution  of  salt  and  of  sugar, 
and  in  distilled  water  at -a  temperature  below  60^  C,  but  readily 
soluble  in  serum  containing  alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform:  in  solutions 
of  caustic  alkalies:  and  in  solutions  of  alkaline  salts  of  the  bile  acids 
(Ktthne). 

1  Jttddl,  <*  Znr  BlutanalyBe."    Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.  Chem.  Untenuchungen,    Heft 
in.  p.  886. 
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Ho^  of  When  defibrinated  mammalian  blood  is  mixed  with 

Mparatiag  ten  times  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 

tt^«  pw*^  (made  by  mixing  1  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
of  tbe  rtroma.  j^^qi  ^i^.^  nine  parts  of  H,0)  and  set  aside  for  a  day, 
the  blood  corpuscles  are,  for  the  most  part,  deposited  as  a  slimy 
precipitate.  The  fluid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate,  which  is 
again  treated  with  the  same  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
set  aside  for  a  day,  when,  after  decanting  the  fluid,  the  corpuscles  are 
obtained  almost  absolutely  free  from  adhering  serum.  By  employing 
the  centrifugal  machine  in  efifecting  this  separation  the  whole  process 
from  first  to  last  may  occupy  only  a  few  hours.  If  the  precipitate 
obtained  in  this  way  is  now  treated  with  water  without  being  disturbed, 
the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  corpuscles  is  dissolved  and  there 
remains  behind  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  may  be  shaken  with  water 
and  ether,  and  then  separated  by  filtration.  The  body  thus  obtained  is 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  weak  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  and  in  water  which  contains  0*1  p.c.  of  HCl,  and  in 
weak  solutions  of  alkalies.  This  body  possesses  all  the  characters  of 
the  globulins,  and  is  said  by  KUhne  to  act  fibrinoplastically^ ;  he 
considers  it  to  be  paraglobulin.  Instead  of  employing  the  above 
method,  which  we  owe  to  Hoppe-Seyler*,  we  may  adopt  a  simpler 
method  recommended  by  Kiihne  ,  and  having  separated  the  corpuscles 
as  completely  as  possible  from  the  serum  (in  this  case  too  the  cen- 
trifugal machine  should  if  possible  be  used)  these  are  treated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  The  solution  is  then  subjected  to  a  stream 
of  CO,  as  long  as  white  flakes  continue  to  separate.  The  portion  of 
this  precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution 
is  composed  of  paraglobulin. 

According  to  KUhne  the  red  blood  corpuscles  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  source  of  the  paraglobulin  of  the  blood,  and  this 
view  was  at  one  time  shared  by  A.  Schmidt.  This  author  now, 
however,  refers  all  the  paraglobulin  of  the  serum  to  the  breaking 
down  of  the  colourless  corpuscles*. 

Feeniiari-  ^^  *^^  blood  of  the  newt  or  frog  be  placed   in   a 

tiesoftiie  microscopic  gas  chamber*  and  subjected  to  the  action 

stroma  of  tiia     of  a  stream  of  CO,,  the  nucleus,  which  was   at   first 
^y^^^y  scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible,  becomas  beautiAilly  distinct 

and  somewhat  granular ;  if  a  stream  of  oxygen  or  atmo- 
spheric air  be  then  substituted  for  the  CO,  the  nucleus 

^  ^  We  have  seen  that,  acoording  to  Hammarsten,  there  is  reason  to  doabt  tbe 
existence  of  any  speoifio  fibrinoplastic  substance,  the  separation  of  fibrin  being  brought 
about  under  certain  circumstances  by  other  bodies  than  paraglobulin.    See  p.  51  et  seq. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  d,  physiologiich-  und  pathologisch-chemisehen  Analyse, 
9^  Auflage,  Berlin,  1870,  p.  818. 

*  Kiihne,  Lehrbuck  derphysioL  Chemie,  p.  193. 

4  <*Ueber  die  Beziehungen  des  Faserstoffes  zu  den  farblosen  und  den  rothen  Blut- 
korperohen  und  iiber  die  Enstehung  der  letzteren."  Pfliiger's  Arehiv^  VoL  iz.,  p. 
353—358.    Maly*s  Jahresbericht,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  122. 

^  See  "Blood  Corpuscles,"  by  Dr  Klein,  Handbook  for  the  Phyaiological  Laboratory, 
p.  17. 
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disappeara  Occasioiially  this  appearance  and  disappearance  may  be 
observed  to  occur  many  times  in  succession.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that 
this  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  coagulation  by  the  CO.  of  a  proteid 
existing  around  the  nucleus,  and  which  is  probably  identic€tl  with 
paraglobulin,  the  re-solution  under  the  influence  of  oxygen  agreeing 
with  the  known  characters  of  that  body. 


The  Ntidei  of  the  Red  Corptiacles. 

If  we  except  the  blood  of  adult  mammals  that  of  all  other  vertebrates 
contains  red  corpuscles  possessed  of  a  nucleus.  This  may,  whilst 
the  corpuscle  is  living  and  unaltered,  be  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible, 
but  readily  comes  into  view  when  weak  acids  or  carbon  dioxide  exert 
their  action. 

Q0gapoa%a  ^^   order  to  investigate  the  chemical  composition 

aooording  to  of  the  nuclei  of  coloured  blood  corpuscles,  the  blood  of 
Enmtonofa  birds  (and  also  of  snakes)  has  been  employed.  In 
mo^-iike         jjjg  researches,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Eiihne, 

Dr  Lauder  Brunton*  followed  the  following  process. 
Defibrinated  blood  from  the  bird  was  treated  with  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  volume  of  3  per  cent.  NaCl  solution,  and  the  corpuscles 
separated  by  filtration  and  decantation.  On  shaking  the  residual 
mass  of  corpuscles  with  water  and  ether,  the  nuclei  of  the  corpuscles 
are  set  free  from  the  stroma,  and  float  at  the  junction  between 
the  water  and  ether. 

In  order  further  to  separate  the  nuclei  from  adhering  stroma 
and  colouring  matter,  the  agitation  with  ether  and  water  may 
be  repeated  several  times  and  the  residual  matter  washed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  hot  alcohol  and  ether".  From  his  obser- 
vations Brunton  came  to  the  conclusion  which  Etihne  had  previously 
arrived  at,  viz.  that  the  nuclei  of  the  blood  corpuscles  are  composed 
of  a  substance  closely  resembling,  if  not  actually  identical  with 
mucin.  He  found  that  they  were  insoluble  in  HCl  of  O'l  to  1 
per  cent.,  but  soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  the  solutions 
thus  obtained  being  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  mineral  acids, 
the  precipitate  being  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acid.  The  solutions 
were  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  not  being  soluble  in 
excess,  but  were  not  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride. 

Hiuflei  of  Plosz,  repeating  these  experiments  of  Brunton,  con- 

Uood  oor-  firms  the  statement  that  the  body  composing  the  nuclei 

imwdes  laid  resembles  mucin  in  its  properties ;  on  subjecting  it  to 
^_^2^*^  analysis,   however,   he  found  that  it  contained  phos- 

phorus, and  he  therefore  considers  it  to  be  identical 

1  Bninton,  '*0n  the  chemieal  oomposition  oi  the  nnolei  of  Blood-oorpasdeB." 
Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    Second  series.    Vol.  in.,  p.  91. 

'  Plosz,  "Ueber  das  chemische  Verhalten  der  Kerne  der  Yogel-  und  Sohlangen- 
blutkorperchen/'  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem,  Untenuchungen^  Heft  iv.  (1871)  p.  460. 
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with  the  body  separated  by  Miescher^  from  the  nuclei  of  pus-corpuscles 
and  by  him  termed  NuCLEiN.  This  body,  which  will  be  treated  of 
fully  under  *pus,'  is  unacted  upon  by  gastric  juice,  so  that  bodies 
composed  of  it  {e.^.  the  nuclei  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles)  may  be 
purified  by  subjecting  them  to  artificial  digestion. 

The  Nuclein  of  Miescher  contains  9*59  p.  c.  of  P,  and  to  it  the 
formula  C^H^N^PsOi,  has  been  ascribed.  This  formula  must  be 
received  with  great  caution. 

Fatty  matters  containing  Phosphorus  {Lecithin,  Protagont), 

Berzelius  and  Lehmann  were  aware  that  the  corpuscles  contained 
a  fatty  body  or  bodies  containing  phosphorus,  and  the  second  of 
these  observers  determined  that  the  ash  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
contains  phosphoric  acid  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  A  closer  study 
of  the  phosphorized  proximate  principle  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
was,  however,  made  by  Qobley',  and  afterwards  by  Hermann'  and 
Hoppe-Seyler*. 

Having  dissolved  the  blood  corpuscles  in  water,  Hermann  agitated 
the  solution  repeatedly  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  was  decanted 
and  evaporated,  when  it  was  found  to  leave  a  crystalline  deposit 
consisting  of  cholesterin  and  tufts  of  a  body  which  Hermann  considered 
identical  with  the  substance  shortly  before  separated  by  Liebreich 
from  the  brain  and  called  by  him  Protagon. 

In  order  to  purify  this  substance  Hermann  added  water  to  the 
mixed  crystalline  deposit  left  by  the  ether ;  the  effect  of  the  water  is 
to  cause  the  protagon  to  swell  and  to  become  less  soluble  in  ether; 
by  the  latter  reagent  thd  substances  soluble  in  ether  are  then 
separated.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  heated  to  50^;  and 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  protagon  is  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form. 

Of  late  years  Hoppe-Seyler  and,  after  him,  nearly  all  physiological 
chemists  have  come  to  consider  protagon  as  not  being  a  definite 
proximate  principle  but  as  a  mixture  of  a  phosphorized  body  called 
lecithin  C^iH^NPO,,  with  a  body  termed  cerebrin  CjiHjjNOj,  and 
it  is  the  fonner  substance  which,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  con- 
tained in  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  These  surmises  in  reference  to  the 
non-existence  of  protagon  have  however  been  disproved  by  the  author, 
who  has  shewn  that  protagon  is  a  perfectly  definite  proximate 
principle.  The  observations  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Judell,  however, 
would  appear  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the  view  that  the  coloured 
corpuscles  contain  protagon'. 

^  Miescher,  "Ueber  die  chemiaohe  Znsammensetzimg  der  Eiterzellen."  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Med.  Chem,  UtUertuehungen,  Heft  iv.  (1871)  p.  441. 

'  Gobley,  Journ.  de  Pharm,  et  de  ChemU^  Ser.  m.,  T.  xzi.,  p.  250. 

*  Hermann,  Archivf.  AnaU  u.  Physiol.,  1866,  p.  33. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Cholesterin  and  Protagon  und  ihrt" 
Betheilignng  bei  der  Bildnng  des  Stroma  der  rothen  Blntkdrperchen."  Med,  Chem. 
UntenuchuTigen,  Heft  i.  (1866)  p.  140.  Also  Ghistav  JUdell:  '*Zur  Blntanalyse," 
Hoppe-Se}  ler*8  Med.  Chem,  UnUrsuchungen,  Heft  ni.  (1868)  p.  386. 

'  Chungee  and  Blankenhom,  "On  Protagon."    Journal  of  Physiology ,  1879. 
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According  to  Jtidell,  who  worked  under  Hoppe-Seyler's  direction, 
100  parts  of  the  dried  blood  corpuscles  of  man  contained  (1)  0*35  and 
(2)  0*72  of  lecithin ;  100  parts  of  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  dog 
contain  0*59,  100  parts  of  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  goose  0  46  of 
lecithin. 

Cholesterin. 

This  body,  which  will  be  treated  of  fully  under  *  nervous  tissue,' 
is  an  invariable  constituent  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  and  can  be 
separated  from  them  by  ether.  For  the  method  to  be  followed  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix.  According  to  Judell^  100 
parts  of  the  dried  blood  corpuscles  of  man  contain  0*25  of  cholesterin. 
In  the  dried  corpuscles  of  the  goose  the  cholesterin  attained  the  amount 
of  0*48  per  cent. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  neutral  fats  were  contained  in 
the  coloured  corpuscles.  Hoppe-Seyler"  has  however  found  that  such 
is  not  the  case. 


OXY-HAEMOGLOBIir.  . 

For  a  long  time  the  opinions  of  chemists  and  physiologists  were 
divided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  for  the  most  part  this  was  supposed  to  consist  of  a  body 
termed  Haematin,  which,  as  we  now  know,  is  but  a  product  of 
decomposition  of  the  true  blood-colouring  matter — Haemoglobin,  or 
as  we  now  term  it  when  loosely  combined,  as  it  always  is  in  the 
blood,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  Oxy-Haemoglobin. 

Crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  had  under  certain  circumstances 
been  observed  to  separate  from  the  blood  of  different  animals  by 
Leidig^  Beichert^  and  EoUiker',  and  had  been  afterwards  more  care- 
fully described  by  Funke,  Eunde,  and  Lehmann. 

The  researches  of  several  observers,  but  especially  those  of  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  soon  proved  that  the  blood  crystals  are  in  reality  crystals  of 
the  true  blooa-colouring  matter,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  and  methods  were  soon  found  for 
obtaining  them  in  large  quantities  and  in  a  very  pure  condition. 
Thanks  to  these  and  to  the  application  of  varied  methods  of  physical 
and  chemical  research,  we  now  have  more  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
part  played  by  the  blood-colouring  matter  in  the  processes  of  the 
economy  than  we  possess  with  regard  to  any  other  of  the  proximate 
principles  of  its  tissues  and  organs. 

*  JiideU,  loc.  cit. 

s  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbueh  d.  physiologUch-  u.  patkologisck-chemUehen  AncUyge, 
Dritte  Auflage  (1870),  p.  818,  note. 

>  Leidig,  ZeiUchrift  fUr  wiu,  Zoologie,    Bd.  i.  (1849)  p.  116. 

*  Beichert,  MuUer's  Archiv  (1849),  p.  197. 

»  Kdlliker,  Zeitsckrift  far  teUs.  Zoologie,    Bd.  i.  (1849)  p.  216. 
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KethodBof  It  must  be  stated  in  limine  that  great  differenoe 

prepuatton  exists  in.  the  ease  with  which  this  body  can  be  obtained 
^^^h^  in  an  obviously  pure  condition  from  the  blood  of 
mogio  diflferent  animala     By   obviously  pure  condition   we 

mean  to  indicate  in  the  form  of  well-uefined  crystals. 

The  principle  upon  which  nearly  all  methods  of  separating  oxy- 
haemoglobin  is  based  is  the  following :  to  effect  the  solution  of  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles .  either  in  the  serum  or  in  watei* 
added  to  the  separated  corpuscles,  and  then  either  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  by  the  agency  of  cold,  or  of  both  conjointly,  to  cause  the 
oxy-haemoglobin  (wnich  is  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  at 
low  temperatures)  to  crystallize  out. 

From  the  blood  of  some  animals,  and  especially  of  the  rat,  oxy- 
haemoglobin  can  be  obtained  for  microscopic  examination  in  two  or 
three  minutes  by  receiving  a  drop  of  blood  od  a  glass  slide,  adding  to 
it  a  drop  of  distilled  water,  and  after  mixing  the  two  together  cover- 
ing with  a  microscopic  covering-glass.  Needle-shaped  crystals  form 
almost  at  once.  In  order  to  separate  considerable  quantities  of 
oxy-haemoglobin  or  even  to  obtain  large  crystals  for  microscopic 
observation  it  is  advisable  to  follow  one  or  other  of  the  following 
methods,  of  which  the  fifth  and  seventh  are  those  which  are  most 
easily  carried  out  and  most  uniformly  successful. 

L  Blood  iR  allowed  to  coagulate  and  the  clot  is  allowed  to  contract  so 
as  to  separate  the  serain  as  completely  as  possible.  (This  end  is  naturally 
most  readily  attained  by  employing  a  centrifugal  apparatus.)  The  clot  is 
finely  divided  and  then  squeezed  in  a  doth;  in  this  way  the  corpuscles 
are  separated  from  the  fibiin  of  the  clot. 

Water  is  added  to  the  expressed  grumous  liquid  (cruor)  in  quantity 
equal  to  one  or  one  and  a  half  times  its  voluma  A  stream  of  oxygen  gas  is 
now  passed  through  the  liquid  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  a  stream  of  CO, 
fur  ten  minutes.  After  about  Bve  minutes  a  turbidity  appears,  crystals 
oommenoe  to  form,  a  large  quantity  separating  out  in  the  course  of  two 
hours.  By  this  method  crystals  are  obtained  only  from  the  blood  of  the 
guinea-pig,  the  rat,  aud  the  mouse.  In  order  to  obtain  them  from 
the  blood  of  the  dog  and  other  animals,  before  and  during  the  passage  of  the 
gases,  dilute  alcohol  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  the  fluid,  which  then 
often  yields  a  magma  of  crystals.  Crystals  thus  obtained  are,  however, 
not  pure,  and  in  order  to  separate  them  from  adhering  impurities  they 
must  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  or  water  holding  a  little  alcohol  in 
solution,  until  the  filtrate  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  solutions  of  silver 
nitrate  or  of  mercuric  chloride*. 

Preyer  has  found  that  by  merely  passing  air  free  from  carbonic  acid 
through  the  defibrinated  blood  of  the  dog  crystallization  ensues,  even 
though  the  temperature  of  the  blood  be  as  high  as  35^ — 38*^  C. 

^  The  description  of  the  first  six  methods  of  preparing  oxy-haemoglobin  is  based 
nponthat  given  by  Preyer  (in  his  admirable  work  entitled  Die  BlutkryitaUef  Jena,  1871) 
as  abridged  in  Maly's  Jahreshericht,  Vol.  z.  (1873)  p.  57;  the  seventh  the  Author 
.  learned  from  Professor  Kfihne ;  he  can  highly  recommend  it. 

>  Lehmann,  Ber.  d.  kdnigl.  sdchs,  Oes,  d.  Wiss.  zu  Leipzig,  1858.  Also  Phytia- 
logical  Chemistry,  Translation  by  Day.  Cavendish  Society,  1854.  Vol.  in.,  p.  489 
et  seq. 
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IL  A  platinum  capsule  is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  then 
freshlj  defibrinatod  blood  is  poured  into  it,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  red 
lump  of  ice.  After  being  in  this  freezing  mixture  for  half  an  hour,  the. 
blood  is  allowed  to  thaw  gradually,  and  the  contents  of  the  basin  are  then 
poured  into  a  glass  vessel  of  such  dimensions  that  the  bottom  is  covered  hj 
the  lake-coloured  blood  to  a  depth  of  15  millimetres;  the  glass  vessel  is 
then  set  aside  in  a  cool  placa  In  a  short  time  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs  and 
of  squirrels  furnishes  by  this  method  well-formed  crystals.  According  to 
BoUett,  cat's  blood  is  next  in  the  order  of  facility  of  crystallization.  Then 
follow  dog^s  blood,  human  blood,  and  the  blood  of  rabbits.  The  blood 
of  the  pig  and  of  the  frog  yield  by  this  method  no  crystals,  though  their 
oxy-haemoglobin  is  crystallizable.  In  order  to  obtain  crystals  from  the 
blood  of  these  animals,  the  process  of  freezing  and  thawing  must  be  fre- 
quently repeated*. 

This  method  is,  according  to  Freyer,  very  convenient  in  winter,  especially 
when  comparative  crystallographic  and  optical  investigations  of  the  oxy- 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood  of  many  different  animals  have  to  be  carried  on. 

III.  Li  this  method,  the  stroma  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is  dissolved 
by  the  addition  to  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a  watery  solution  of  crystallized 
bila  (a  mixture  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate). 

A.  The  blood  of  the  horse  is  collected  in  a  cylinder  and  at  once 
cooled.  As  soon  as  the  plasma  and  subjacent  stratum  of  colourless  cor- 
puscles have  separated,  these  are  separated  from  the  red  corpuscles,  and  the 
mass  of  residual  red  corpuscles  is  treated  with  a  0*5  per  cent  watery 
solution  of  ciystallized  bile.  Then  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  coagulate. 
The  fibrin  as  it  separates  encloses  the  yet  undissolved  corpuscles,  so  that  the 
surrounding  deeply  lake-coloured  fluid  is  entirely  fi'ee  from  them.  To  the 
fluid,  which  is  kept  continually  stirred,  there  is  then  added  90p.c.  alcohol 
containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  which  is  pro- 
duced continues  to  redissolve.  After  some  hours  the  fluid  is  converted  into 
a  magma  of  crystals  which  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed,  first  with 
diluted  alcohol  and  then  with  iced  water.  Instead  of  this  method  we 
may  use: 

B.  100  cc.  of  dog's  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  in  a  shallow  basin ;  the 
clot  is  then  separated  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  set  aside  for  24  hours. 
(The  centrifugal  apparatus  might  be  used  with  advantage.)  The  serum 
is  then  decanted  and  the  clot  washed  with  water;  it  is  then  finely 
divided  and  diffused  by  the  help  of  a  syringe  through  60  c.a  of  water,  and 
after  standing  for  24  hours  is  filtered  through  linen  and  the  residual  fibrin 
washed  with  10  cc.  of  water.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  of  diluted  serum 
and  blood  corpuscles  is  treated  with  2  cc.  of  a  syrupy  solution  made  by 
dissolving  1  part  of  crystallized  bile  in  3  parts  of  water ;  after  24  hours 
every  blood  corpuscle  has  disappeared.  Nevertheless  the  fluid  filters 
very  slowly.  On  adding  20  cc.  of  90p.c.  alcohol  for  every  100  cc.  of  the 
filtrate,  the  latter  is  converted  into  a  magma  of  crystals  which  are  washed 
first  in  dilute  alcohol  and  then  in  iced  water. 

^  Bolletty    '^Yersache   und  Beobaohtnngen   am  ^Blnte."    ,  Sitzungsher,  d.  math, 
naturtp.  Clone  der  kaiser,  Akad,  d,  Wiseenschaft,     Vol.  xlvi.  (1863).    Abth.  ii.,  p.  77. 
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TheBe  methods  are  not  to  be  reooinmeuded. 

ly.  The  defibrinated  blood  of  the  dog  is  mixed  with  its  own  Toliime 
of  distilled  water  and  the  diluted  floid  is  treated  with  one  fourth  of  its 
volume  of  alcohol.  The  mixture  is  kept  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of 
O^C.  or  below.  The  orystals  which  separate  are  dissolved  in  as  small  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  water  at  25^  to  30^  C,  and  the  solution  being  cooled 
to  0*^0.  a  fourth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  is  added. 

It  is  better  to  place  the  fluid  in  a  freezing  mixture  at  a  temperature 
of- 10^  to  -  20^  for  24  hours.  The  whole  fluid  then  becomes  filled  with  a 
magma  of  crystals.  The  process  of  recrjrstallization  may  be  several  times 
repeated. 

Y.  Blood  is  collected  in  a  capsule  and,  having  coagulated,  is  allowed  to 
stand  undisturbed  for  some  hours  or,  better  still,  for  a  whole  daj.  The 
serum  is  then  decanted,  the  clot  washed  with  water  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  these  also  are  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water.  When  the 
washings  are  no  longer  strongly  precipitated  by  solution  of  mercuric  chloride, 
the  pieces  of  clot  are  treated  with  water  heated  to  30^ — 40**  C,  and  the  fluid 
is  filtered,  the  filtrate  being  collected  in  a  cylinder  surrounded  by  ice.  A 
known  fraction  of  the  red  solution  is  then  treated  little  by  little  with  alcohol 
(poured  out  of  a  burette),  the  fluid  being  continually  stirred,  until  a  slight 
precipitate  is  formed.  In  this  way  is  ascertained  how  much  alcohol  may  be 
added  without  a  precipitate  resulting.  Having  thus  found  out  how  much 
alcohol  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  whole  quantity  of  filtrate,  a  some- 
what smaller  quantity  is  actually  added,  and  the  fluid  is  placed  in  a  freezing 
mixture.  After  some  hours  crystals  separate  abundantly.  As  much  water 
has  been  employed  in  the  process,  the  crystals  can  easily  be  filtered. 
These  are  washed,  first  with  water  holding  alcohol  in  solution  and  after- 
wards with  iced  water.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  may  either  be  at  once 
used  or  be  purified  by  further  crystallization.  At  a  temperature  below 
0*  C.  they  can  be  dried  in  the  air  without  decomposition. 

YI.  Defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  a 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  (made  by  diluting  1  volume  of  saturated 
solution  of  NaCl  with  from  9 — 19  volumes  of  water),  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  one  or  two  days  in  a  cool  place  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  blood  corpuscles  to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid 
is  decanted  and  the  corpuscles  are  placed  with  a  little  water  in  a 
flask  and  then  ether  is  added.  After  repeated  agitation,  the  ether  in 
decanted,  and  the  fluid  is-  filtered  through  a  plaited  filter  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  filtrate  is  cooled  to  0^  C.  and  treated  with  ^  its  volume  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  the  mixture  is  then  maintained  for  some  days  at  —  5*  or 
—  10*^  C.     The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization\ 

YII.  500  C.C.  defibrinated  dog*s  blood  are  treated  with  31  ac.  of  ether 
and  the  mixture  shaken  for  some  minutes.  It  is  then  set  aside  in  & 
cool  place.  After  a  period  varying  from  24  hours  to  3  days  the 
liquid  has  become  converted  into  a  thick  magma  of  crystals.  These 
may  be  separated  by  placing  in  tubes  and  using  the  centrifugal  apparatus. 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbuch  der  physiologisch-  und  pathologiach-chemUchen  Analyse. 
B*'  Aufl.,  1870,  p.  216. 
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The  cakes  of  crystals  thus  obtained  are  mixed  with  water  holding 
one-foorth  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  in  solution  and  again  centrifugalized. 
Bj  repeating  this  process  the  crystals  are  obtained  free  from  serum- 
albumin.  If  requisite  the  crystals  are  dLssolved.in  water  and  recrystallized 
by  the  method  mentioned  under  lY. 

YIII.  In  order  to  obtain  very  large  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin  for 
microscopic  examination,  Gscheidlen*  seals  defibrinated  dog's  blood  which 
has  stood  in  the  air  for  24  hours  in  narrow  glass  tubes  (vaccine  tubes 
answer  well),  and  keeps  the  tubes  for  some  days  at  a  temperature  of 
37*^0.  On  opening  these  tubes  and  emptying  their  contents  into  a 
watch-glass,  and  allowing  some  time  for  evaporation  to  take  place,  there 
are  formed  crystals  of  extraordinary  size. 

siemMitary  The  analyses  of  Carl  Schmidt  and   Hoppe-Seyler 

oomuMMitLon  have  shewn  that  crystallized  oxy-haemoglobin  is  a  body 
of  oxy-bae-  q{  perfectly  constant  composition.  Unlike  any  other  of 
""**^**'  the  proximate  constituents  of  the  animal  body  it  con- 

tains the  element  iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  results  of  the  anal5rBes  of 
Hoppe-Seyler  of  oxy-haemoglobin  from  various  animals  and  from  the 
horse.  The  former  were  published  in  1868",  the  latter  in  1878'; 
the  latter  are  so  different  from  the  former  as  to  be  not  above 
suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  not  actually  obtained  by  Professor 
Hoppe-Seyler  but  by  an  assistant. 


PER-CEKTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  GBTSTALLIZED  OXY-HAEMOGLOBIN 

DRIfiD  AT  1009  0. 


Crystals  from  dog's  blood 

goose's  blood 
guinea-pig^s  blood 
squirrel's  blood 
horse's  blood 


» 


» 


»> 


Water  of 
Crystal- 
lization. 

C 

H 

N 

0 

S 

Fe 

3—4 
7 
6 
9 

1 

53-85 
54-26 
54-12 
54-09 
54-87 

7-32 
7-10 
7-36 
7-39 
6-97 

16-17 
16-21 
16-78 
16  09 
17-31 

21-84 
20-69 
20-68 
21-44 
19-73 

0-39 
0-54 
0-68 
0-40 
065 

0-43 
043 
0-48 
0-59 
0-47 

From  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  (excluding  that  of  horse's 
blood,  which  is  more  recent)  and  of  C.  Schmidt,  Preyer  deduced  the 
following  as  the  mean  per-centage  composition  of  oxy-haemoglobin  : 


^  Cbeheidlen,  '*  Darstellong  von  Hamoglobin  Eiystallen  zn  mikrosoopisoher  Beo- 
bachtimg."    PhysiologUehe  MetJiodikf  p.  861. 

'  Hoppe-Seyler,  "Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  des  Blutefl  des  Menschen  nnd  der 
Wirbelthiere."    Med.  Chem.  UntenucJmngeny  Heft  m.  (1868)  p.  370. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  '*  Weitere  Mittheilungen  Uber  die  Eigensohaften  des  BlatfarbstoffB.** 
ZeiUchrifif,  phys,  Chemie,  Vol.  u.-,  p.  150. 
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In  100  parts. 

C  5400 

H 7-25 

N 16-25 

Fe -.    0-42 

S  068 

O  21-45 

100-00 

and  assumii^  that  the  molecule  contains  one  atom  of  iron  the  follow- 
ing would  be  the  empirical  formula : 

C„H^,„FeS.O„ 

OnnrtallliiB  Ozy- haemoglobin  obtained  irom  the  blood  of  man 

mm.  and  the  majonty  of  the  lower  animals,  crystallizes  in 

prisma  or  rhombic  plates  of  a  beautiful  blood-red  colour,  which  belong 
to  the  rhombic  ^stem ;  the  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  squirrel  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  plates  which  belong  to  the  hexi^oual  system.     The 


a,  b,  c  and  e  iUnstrale  the  (onna  in  whidh  haemoglobin  BsparatsB  from  the  blood  of 
nun  and  the  m^ority  ot  m&mmala.  d  are  tetrahedral  orystala  from  Qm  blood  of  {he 
guiikea-pig.    /  aiB  hexagonal  orf  bUIs  from  nqnimrB  blood. 
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oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  guinea-pig  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  tetra- 
hedra  or  of  tetrahedra  with  truncated  edges  and  angles,  which  were 
at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  the  regular  system;  they  have  been 
proved  by  Lang^  to  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 

Crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  of  whatever  form,  are  doubly  re- 
fracting and  pleochromatic ;  when  examined  in  polarized  light  the 
crystals,  according  to  the  position  of  their  axes  in  reference  to  the 
observer,  appear  of  a  dsork  reddish-blue  or  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour. 

g^,^^^^  Oxy-haemoglobin,  as  obtained  by  any  of  the  pro- 

ob«micai  cesses  above  described,  presents  when  moist  the  appear- 

xMMtKms  of  ance  of  a  pasty  mass  of  a  cinnabar-red  colour ;  it  may  be 
oxy-haemo-  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  at  temperatures 
gioMn.  below  0*C.  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  the 

dried  crystab  thus  obtained  are  found  to  be  peifectly  soluble  in 
water,  yielding  a  solution  which  presents  the  optical  properties  after- 
wards to  be  described.  The  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglooin  dried  in 
vacuo  still  retain  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is 
driven  off  by  heating  to  110*  or  120®  C.  If  the  crystals  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin have  been  thorouffhly  dried  at  a  temperature  below  0*  C,  the 
dried  substance  may  be  neated  to  100*  without  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  the  slightest  trace  of-  moisture  suflSces,  however,  to  effect 
decomposition  at  much  lower  temperatures — a  decomposition  evidenced 
by  the  assumption  of  a  brown  colour,  by  the  substance  becoming  in- 
completely soluble  in  water,  and  by  a  modification  of  the  optical  pro- 
perties (formation  of  metfaaemoglobin). 

Solutions  of  oxy-haemoglobin  in  distilled  water  if  sealed  in  vessels 
with  no  perceptible  air-space  may  be  kept  for  many  months,  or  perhaps 
years,  without  undergoing  any  fiirther  change  than  the  reduction  or 
loss  of  oxygen  to  be  afterwards  referred  to.  The  fact  is  one  of 
importance  practically,  as  enabling  standard  solutions  of  haemoglobin 
to  be  preserved  almost  indefinitely*. 

Oxy-haemoglobin  obtained  from  different  animals  differs  in  its 
solubility.  That  obtained  from  the  guinea-pig  is  comparatively  little 
soluble,  whilst  that  of  bullock's  and  pigs  blood  is  very  soluble. 
Gautier  gives  the  following  order  of  solubility  of  the  haemoglobin 
obtained  fix)m  several  animals — cat,  dog,  horse,  man :  the  degree  of 
solubility  increasing  according  to  the  order  named. 

Haemoglobin  is  readily  soluble  without  decomposition  in  very 
weak  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies  or  of  the  coriresponding 
carbonates;  an  excess  of  alkali,  however,  very  readily  induces  de- 
composition. 

All  acids  and  salts  having  an  acid  reaction  decompose  haemoglobin 
with  the  formation  of  haematin. 

^  Sitzungsher.  d,  Wiener  Akad,    Vol.  zlti.,  p.  85. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Weitere  Mittheilimgen  liber  die  Eigenschaften  des  Blntfarbstoffs. 
2.  Ueber  die  Ffibigkeit  des  HIimoglobinB  der  F&uIiusb  Bowie  der  Einwirknng  des 
Pankreasferments  sa  widerstehen."    ZeiUchriftf.  pkytiol.  Chem,y  p.  125,  et  seq. 
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Potassium  carbonate  added  to  solutions  of  haemoglobin  precipitates 
the  body  without  decomposing  it,  if  the  temperature  be  low. 

Solutions  of  haemoglobin  are  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  lead 
acetate  even  after  the  addition  of  ammonia,  nor  by  silver  nitrate, 
though  these  reagents  soon  lead  to  its  decomposition. 

Alcohol  precipitates  haemoglobin,  the  precipitate  having  at  first  a 
red  colour,  but  soon  changing  to  brown,  indicating  that  decomposition 
has  taken  place.    ' 

When  heated  to  70*  or  80',  dilute  solutions  of  oxy-haemorfobin 
undergo,  for  some  time,  no  decomposition ;  soon  however  the  liquid 
becomes  turbid  and  brown,  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
oxy-haemoglobin  and  the  separation  of  insoluble  products. 

These  reactions  wiU  however  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  after 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  optical  properties  of  oxy-haemoglobin, 
as  revealed  by  an  examination  of  the  spectrum  of  light  which  has 
traversed  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  solutions  of  the  body,  or  which 
has  merely  been  passed  through  dilute  blood. 

We  have  used  the  term  oxy-haemoglobin  to  denote  the  colouring 
matter  as  it  exists  in  the  living  blood  or  as  it  is  obl^iined  by  the 
processes  we  have  described :  viz.  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
exists  in  combination  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  oxygen — 
oxygen  which  is  linked  to  it  by  ties  so  easily  broken  that  it  can  be 
transferred  to  other  easily  oxidizable  bodies  existing  by  its  side,  that 
it  can  be  given  up  when  its  solutions  are  gently  heated  in  a  Torricellian 
vacuum,  or  are  agitated  at  moderate  temperatures  with  large  quantities 
of  inactive  gases  such  as  nitrogen  or  hydrogen — oxygen  which  may 
with  appropriateness  be.  spoken  of  as  the  respiratory  oxygen  of 
haemoglobin. 

^^^  jjj^  It  has  long  been  known  that  if  homogeneous  white 

BorptLon  light  be  passed  through  certain  coloured  gases,  liquids  or 

•pootmni  of  solids,  and  then  through  a  prism,  the  spectrum  instead 
oxy-baemo-  of  being  continuous,  is  seen  to  be  intersected  by  dark 
*^^**"'  lines  or  bands  which  are  termed  absorption  barids,  the 

spectrum  which  manifests  such  bands  being  designated  an  absorption 
spectrum.  The  situation  of  such  absorption  bands,  being  perfectly- 
constant,  often  affords  a  valuable  means  of  identification  and  a 
ready  means  of  determining  the  occurrence  and  course  of  changes 
in  composition  effected  in  the  body  which  exhibits  them. 

The  blood  was  shewn  by  Hoppe-Seyler  to  exhibit  when  white 
light  is  passed  through  it  a  very  characteristic  absorption  spectrum, 
which  he  was  able  to  shew  is  identical  with  the  spectrum  of  pure 
oxy-haemoglobin,  supplying  by  this  discovery  the  absolute  proof  that 
the  blood  crystals  which  had  by  many  observers  been  suspected  to 
be  the  pure  colouring  matter  of  the  corpuscles,  actually  did  consist 
of  that  substance. 

In  examining  the  absorption  spectra  of  blood  or  any  other  solution  it  is 
convenient  to  dilute  the  liquid  sufficiently  and  then  to  pour  it  into  a  glass 
vessel    with    parallel   face>«,    which   are   a    definite   width    apart    -  Snch 
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Tessels  axe  m&de,  after  the  plan  of  Hoppe-Sefler,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  physiological  chemist,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Haematlnoiaetets'; 
the  glaas  phttea  are  exactly  one  centimetre  apart,  bo  that  when  the 
apparatus  iB  filled  with  liquid,  the  observer  knows  that  he  ia  examining 
a  stratum  1  cm.  hroad.  Instead  of  such  a  vessel  the  Hoematoscope  or 
Haemoscope  of  Hermann*,  shewn  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  may 
be  employed.  J*  is  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  piston  &  is  a  metallic  tube 
closed  at  ita  inner  end  by  a  plate  of  glaKS.  By  slidiog  the  piston  C  in  and 
out  of  the  tube  D  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  D^£  and  the  depth  of  a 
stratum  of  fluid  contained  between  the  two  glass  plates  may  be  modified  at 
will  within  wide  limits.  The  depth  of  the  stratum  is  read  off  by  means  of 
a  millimetre  scale  engraved  o^  the  sliding  tube  C. 


.  16.    Taa  HuiunHOMSTn.  Fia.  IT.     Humitoscopb. 


Whichever  the  exact  form  of  vessel  containing  the  blood  to  be 
examined,  it  is  interposed  between  a  source  of  light  and  a  suitable 
BpeciToscope. 

Various  forms  of  spectroscope  may  be  employed  in  these  researches. 
A.uy  ordinary  spectroscope,  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  chemist 
will  answer ;  it  is  advisable,  however,  that  the  Instninent  shall  be 
provided  with  an  arrangement  for  observing  simultaneously  two  spectra, 
and  with  a  scale. 

■  These  are  sold  b;  Schmidt  and  Haensoh,  Berlin. 

■  Hermonti,  ■'  Motizen  fOi  VorlesmigB-  uiid  andere  Venmche."  PflUger's  Archie, 
Vol  IT.  (1871)  p.  209. 
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1.  At  J  is  a  tabe  bearing  at  its  distal  end  a  B)it  vrhich  may  be  made 
narrow  or  wide  at  will  and  which  ia  provided  with  a  reflecting  priam  by 
means  of  which  the  spectrum  of  light  from  two  Bourcee  may  be  aimul- 
taneonsly  observed;  at  its  prozimal  end  it  is  furnished  with  an  achromatie 
lees.  2.  In  the  centre  of  the  instrument  is  a  flint  glass  prism  which 
receives  the  parallel  rays  which  have  passed  through  the  slit  and  collimating 
lens.  3.  At  £  is  a  telescope  into  which  penetrate  the  rays  which  have 
been  dispersed  by  the  prism.  4.  At  0  ia  shewn  &  tube  bearing  at  its 
distal  end  a  scale  photographed  upon  glass  and  which  is  illaminated  by  a 
lamp  as  shewn  in  the  engraving. 

In  actually  working  with  auch  an  instrument  the  observer,  having 
Uirown  a  dark  cloth  over  the  prism,  commences  by  adjusting  the  lights  so  as 
to  iUuminate  the  slit  and  the  scale,  and  by  adjusting  the  slit  at  the  end  of 
tube  A.,  and  focusing  the  scale  in  tube  C  and  the  telescope  B,  he  endeavoui-a 
to  get  a  sharply  deSned  spectrum,  and  immediately  above  or  below  it  a  well- 
illuminated  image  of  the  scale. 

In  working  with  the  spectroscope  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able 
to  tiz  more  ot  less  prectHety  the  locality  of  any  line  or  bimd  which  has  been 
observed,  and  in  oider  to  do  so  varioua  plans  may  be  ibilowed.  One  most 
commonly  followed  is  to  examine  very  carefully  the  spectrum  of  sunlight 
and  todetermine  the  position  of  the  principal  Praueuhofer  linea  in  reference 
to  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  The  obaervationB  are  tabulated,  or  a 
map  drawn  shewing  the  position  of  these  lines,  which  are  to  serve  as  land- 
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marks  for  future  observations.  A  very  useful  method  of  recording  the 
position  of  lines  and  bands  in  the  spectrum,  lately  suggested  by  Dr 
MacMunn',  is  thus  described  in  his  own  words  : 

''The  slit  of  the  spectroscope  being  illuminated  by  some  lights  it 
is  sufficiently  narrowed,  and  the  eye-piece  focussed,  till  the  Frauenhofer  lines 
are  seen  distinctly;  a  camera-lucida  is  then  slipped  over  the  eye-piece,  and  a 
point  marked — on  a  piece  of  paper  placed  beneath  the  camera — just  beyond 
the  extreme  red,  and  another  beyond  the  extreme  violet  A  number  of 
blank  spectrum  maps  are  then  made  of  this  length,  and  again  brought  beneath 
the  camera  ;  the  position  of  the  Frauenhofer  lines  b  marked  on  ^e  top  one, 
and  afterwards  on  all  the  others.  In  this  way  a  number  of  solar 
maps  are  made,  from  which  any  required  number  can  afterwards  be 
copied. 

''  When  an  absorption  spectrum  has  to  be  mapped,  a  test-tube  containing 
the  solution,  illuminated  by  means  of  a  strong  light,  is  placed  before 
the  slit,  the  right-angled  reflecting  prism  is  made  to  cover  half  the  slit,  and 
a  Bunsen  burner,  with  a  salt  of  sodium  introduced  into  its  flame,  is  placed 
so  that  its  light  shall  fiill  upon  the  right-angled  prism.  On  looking 
into  the  instrument  two  spectra  are  seen,  one  the  absorption  spectrum, 
the  other  the  spectrum  of  sodium — a  yellow  line  on  a  dark  background. 
The  camera  lucida  is  then  slipped  over  the  eye-piece,  two  maps  with 
the  Frauenhofer  lines  marked  on  them  brought  beneath  it,  and  the  paper 
shifted  till  the  bright-yeUow  sodium  line  covers  the  D  line  on  the 
maps;  with  a  lead  pencil  the  position  of  the  bands  and  the  amount  of 
shading  is  marked  on  the  maps,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  paper 
from  dipping.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  maps  have  to  be 
turned  upside  down  while  being  made,  otherwise  the  A  line  would  be  on  the 
right-hand  side  and  the  H  on  the  left  in  the  solar  maps,  and  the 
absorption  bands  in  the  wrong  place  in  the  others." 

Bpeotro-  For  some  time  past  physicists  have  been  in  the  habit 

scopes  with  of  recording  the  position  of  bright  or  dark  lines  observed  in 
sc^es  Indl.  ^Q  spectrum  by  stating  the  wave-length  of  the  region 
2^^J^^^       in  which  they  occur.     Usually  the  observations  have  t>een 

made  with  instruments  funushed  with  an  arbitrary  scale 
only.  Having  determined  the  position  of  certain  lines  on  the  solar 
spectrum  (of  which  the  wave-length  is  precisely  known)  in  reference  to 
the  arbitraiy  scale,  data  are  obtained  for  constructing,  by  an  easy  geo- 
metrical process,  a  curve  which  represents  the  relation  of  any  point  on  the 
arbitrary  scale  to  a  scale  of  wave-lengths.  The  observations  which  have 
been  made  with  the  arbitrary  scale  are  then  reduced  to  wave-lengths. 
Though  the  reduction  is  somewhat  troublesome  the  observer  knows  that, 
when  made,  his  observations  have  acquired  a  definiteness  which  they  other- 
wise would  never  have  possessed.  Usually  wave-lengths  are  now  express- 
ed in  10-millionths  of  a  millimetre,  but  other  units  of  measurement  may 
be  employed. 

Recently  Herr  Carl  Zeiss,  the  eminent  optician  of  Jena,  has,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Professor  Abbe,  constructed  spectroscopes  provided  with  an 
illuminated  scale,  which  is  divided  and  numbered  so  as  to  peimit  of  the 

1  MaoMmm,  Studiea  in  Medical  Speetrosecpy,    Reprinted  from  the  Dvhlin  Journal 
of  Med,  8c,,  June,  1877. 
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direct  d«tarmiiiBtion  of  the   ware-length  of  an^   r^ion   im   the   vkible 
spectrom. 

The  scale  is  similar  to  that  shewn  below,  exoept  that  the  position  of  the 
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SCUS    OP  WATS-LSHOTHB,    SIKII.U    TO    IHII    IH    ZeIEB'B    BrRCTR0800PB8. 

lines  of  Frauenhofer  is  not  jnarked  on  tlie  scale.  The  numbers  attached  to 
the  diTisions  on  the  scale  indicate  wave-iengths  expressed  in  100,000ths  of 
a  millimetre;  and  each  division  indicates  adiffereoce  in  wave-length  eqn&l  to 
one  huadred  thousandth  of  a  millimetre  (0-00001  mm.).  B;  the  eye,  the 
position  of  any  line  aitoated  between  two  divisions  of  the  scale  can  be 
estimated  to  one-tenth  of  a  division,  so  that  its  wave-length  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  millionths  of  a  millimetre.  In  using  Zeiss's  ioBtraments,  the 
observer  commences  bj  causing  Franenhofer's  line  D,  or  the  sodium  Une, 
to  coincide  exactly  with  that  part  of  the  scale  which  expresses  its 
wave-length,  that  is  to  say  to  correspond  to  division  58-9  of  the  scale 
(which  expresses  a  wave-length  of  583  millionths  of  a  millimetre  or 
0-000589).  Having  done  this  the  scale  ia  accurately  set  for  all  other 
points. 

Let  ns  suppose  that  tho  observer  wishes  to  determine  the  wave- 
length of  Frauenhofer'a  line  E.  Ke  wilt  at  once  see  that  the  line  is  placed 
between  divisions  62  and  53  and  he  would  determine  its  position  between 
two  divisions  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  division,  bat  probably  much  nearer. 
The  reading  would  probably  be  52'7,  which  would  give  for  the  wave- 
length of  E  527  millionths  of  a,  millimetre,  a  result  whiph  is  only 
three  ten-millionths  below  the  value  deduced  from  the  observations 
of  Angstrom'.  As  a  result  of  many  experiments  with  one  of  Zeisa's 
spectroscopes  the  Author  has  found  ^at  tiie  mean  error  in  his  case  is  not 
greater  than  ^0000001  mm. 

Printed  blank  maps  accompany  Zeisa's  instruments,  which  correspond 
exactly  to  the  scale  of  the  speclrascope.    There  is  therefore  not  the  slightest 
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ill  dmving  up  a  marp  vliich  slutU   repreaent   the   relative  and 
abaolute  positioa  of  any  lines  or  bands  observed  in  a  given  spectrum. 

The  absorption  Imids  which  form  the  characteristic  features  in  the 
spectra  of  bloud  and  certain  other  aninifd  liquids  do  not  admit  of  b&vlQg 
their  limita  determined  with  the  same  eharpnesa  and  precision  as  is  possible 
in  the  case  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  incandescent  inetala  or  in 
that  of  the  lines  of  Frauenhof^  in  the  solar  spectrum.  It  would  therefore 
be  mere  pedantry  to  express  their  position  or  extent  on  a  wave-length  scale 
to  one  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.  In  this  vork  all  drawings  of 
spectra  will  be  accompanied  by  a  scale  of  wave-lengths,  and  the  position 
and  extent  of  bands  usually  expressed  in  millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

moro-tpM-  Where  very  small  qnantitiea  of    a  solution  are  to  be 

^xMMrn^  examined  these  may  be  introduced  into  small  cells  made  by 

cementing  sections  of  barometer  tubing  of  varions  lengths  and  diametera 
to  glass  slides.  Such  a  cell  may  be  made  which  only  requires  two  or 
three  drops  of  fluid  in  order  to  fill  it  Instead  of  employing  an  ordinary 
spectroscope  we  may  iu  this  case  with  advantage  employ  some  form  of 
m  icro-spectroecope. 


The  instrainent  connati  of  a  dmm  A  (Fig.  20)  interpoeed  betveen  the  fleld-lens  sDd 
eye-lena  of  an  e7e-piece.  Within  the  dram  there  is  a  slit  which  b;  meatiB  ot  soraws 
H  and  F  |Fig.  SI)  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  and  made  wider  or  narTower; 


piece.  Over  the  eye-lens  of  the  eye-piece-  is  aitualsd  the  combination  of  prismB 
with  the  roeaanring  apparatna ;  tMa,  which  is  the  speotroBcope  proper,  revolves 
aronnd  the  ecoentrio  K  (Fig.  20) :  it  can  either  be  moved  away  from  the  eje-Iene  or 
bronght  over  it,  and  retained  there  by  the  oatuh  L.  At  N  is  placed  the  scale  of 
wave-lengths  (see  Fig.  20),  wtiiah  is  ilinminated  by  the  mirror  O.  The  screw  P 
and  the  spring  Q  are  employed  to  alter  the  relation  of  the  scale  to  the  speotrnm. 
The  fonner  is  always  set  by  the  observer  so  that  Fianenhofer's  line  O  cotrespondi 
to  division  68 '9. 
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The  first  to  apply  a  spectroscope  to  the  microscope  was  Mr  Sorby\  and 
very  numerous  modifications  of  his  original  microHspectroscopes  have  been 
made.  In  all  cases  the  micro-spectroscope  consists  of  a  modified  microscopic 
eye-piece  which  has  superadded  to  it  a  direct-vision  prism,  an  arrangement 
of  slits  for  allowing  definite  quantities  of-  light  to  reach  the  prism,  usually 
arrangements  for  comparing  two  difierent  spectra,  and  finally  some  micro- 
metric  arrangement  In  consequence  of  the  admirable  nature  of  the  micro- 
metric  arrangement  we  give  the  preference  to  the  instrument  made  by  Zeiss 
and  of  which  a  vertical  and  horizontal  section  are  given  in  Figs.  20  and  21. 

Being  provided,  then,  with  one  or  other  of  the  spectroscopes 
previously  described,  or  with  a  similar  instrument,  let  the  observer 
interpose  between  it  and  some  source  of  light  a  solution  of  blood,  say 
made  by  diluting  defibrinated  blood  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  haematinometer  (Fig.  16,  p.  92)  1  cen- 
timetre wide.  It  will  then  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  more 
refrangible  portion  of  the  spectrum  has  been  cut  off  but  that  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  remains  visible,  or  rather,  those  rays  having  a  wave- 
length greater  than  about  600  millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

If  now  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  nitrogen  be  passed  for  a  consider- 
able time  through  the  diluted  blood  it  will  be  observed  that  the  absorp- 
tion is  least  between  Frauenhofer's  line  a  ( W.  L.  718)  and  Frauenhofer's 
line  B  (W.L.  686*7),  but  that  the  rest  of  the  spectrum  is  less  bright  than 
before  the  gas  was  passed.  The  effect  of  the  N  or  H  has  been  to  drive 
more  or  less  of  the  respiratory  oxygen  from  the  haemoglobin,  and  in 
consequence'^there  is  more  light  absorbed ;  this  difference  in  the  spec- 
trum corresponds  to  the  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  from  a 
bright  vermilion  colour  to  a  brown-red  when  it  passes  from  the  arterial 
to  the  venous  condition,  in  other  words  from  a  condition  in  which  its 
haemoglobin  is  nearly  saturated  with  its  respiratory  oxygen,  to  one  in 
which  a  portion  of  that  oxygen  has  been  given  up. 

K  now  the  blood  solution  be  rendered  much  more  dilute  so  as  to 
contain  '8  p.c.  of  haemoglobin,  on  examining  a  stratum  1  centi- 
metre wide  the  spectrum  becomes  distinct  up  to  Frauenhofer's  line  D 
(W.  L.  589),  %,e,  the  red,  orange  and  yellow  are  seen,  and  in  addition 
also  a  portion  of  the  green  between  b  and  F.  Immediately  beyond  D 
and  between  it  and  b,  however  (between  W.  L.  595  and  518),  the  ab- 
sorption is  intense.  (See  Fig.  22,  4.)  On  diluting  still  further,  what 
appeared  one  wide  black  band  between  D  and  E  is  seen  to  resolve 
itself  into  two  beautifully  distinct  absorption  bands  separated  by  a 
green  interspace  (Fig.  22,  3).  Of  these  absorption  bands,  the 
one  next  to  D  is  narrower  than  its  fellow;  it  has  more  sharply 
defined  edges  and  is  undoubtedly  blacker;  its  centre  corresponds 
with  wave-length  579,  and  it  may  conveniently  be  distinguished  as 
the  absorption  band  a  in  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemo^obin.  The 
second  of  these  absorption  bands,  %.e.  the  one  next  to  E,  which  we 
shall  designate  /8,  is  broader,  has  less  sharply  defined  edges,  and  is 
not  so  dark  as  a.  Its  centre  corresponds  approximately  to  W.  L.  553*8. 

^  Sorby,  Quarterly  Jowmal  of  Science,  1865,  xi.  p.  198. 
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FiGUBE  22. 

Spectrum  1.  (Prejer,  Plate  1,  sp.  2  modified,)  Solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin  containing  loss  than  0*01  p.  o.  In  this  as  in  every  other  case,  a 
stratnm  1  centimetre  thick  was  examined.  One  distinct^  though  faint, 
absorption  hand  (a)  between  W.  L.  583  and  575*1.  According  to  Preyer^  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  band  fi  seen ;  the  Author  finds,  however,  that  whenever  a 
is  visible  he  perceives  a  faint  shadow  in  the  position  of  wave-lengths  538 — 
550.     There  is  no  absorption  at  either  violet  or  red  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Spedru/m  2.  (Preyer,  PL  1,  sp.  4.)  The  solution  contains  0*09  p.  c.  of 
oxy-haemoglobin,  a  extends  from  583 — 571  and  P  from  550 — 532.  The 
violet  end  is  absorbed  to  about  428.     The  red  end  is  scarcely  affected. 

Spectrum  3.  (Preyer,  PL  1,  sp.  6.)  The  solution  contains  0*37  p.  c. 
of  oxy-haemoglobin,  a  extends  from  589 — 567,  and  P  from  553 — 523. 
The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  perceptibly  shortened.  The  violet  is  entirely, 
and  the  blue  partly,  absorbed,  to  about  453. 

Spectrum  4.  (Preyer,  PL  1,  sp.  8.)  The  solution  contains  0*8  p.  c.  of 
oxy-haemoglobin.  The  two  absorption  bands  have  amalgamated  and  one 
broad  band  is  seen  extending  from  595  to  518.  The  green  is  just  visible 
between  518  and  498  ;  the  slightest  increase  in  thd  strength  of  the  solution 
causes  the  green  to  disappear. 

S^ctrum  5.  (Preyer,  PL  1,  sp.  9.)  Solution  of  haemoglobin  (Syn, 
reduced  haemoglobin)  of  about  0*2  p.  a  A  single  broad  band  with  diffuse 
edges,  between  595  and  538;  the  band  is  darkest  at  about  550.  Both 
ends  of  the  spectrum  are  more  absorbed  than  by  a  solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin having  the  same  degree  of  concentration. 

Spectrum  6.  (Preyer,  PL  1,  sp.  14.)  Solution  of  carbonic  oxide  hae- 
moglobin. Two  absorption  bands  very  similar  to  those  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin, but  moved  somewhat  nearer  to  £.  a  extends  from  587  to  564  and 
fi  from  547  to  529.  The  blue  and  violet  are  less  strongly  absorbed  than 
by  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  same  strength. 

On  diluting  very  largely  with  water  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
spectrum  appears  beautifully  clear  except  where  the  two  absorption 
bands  are  situated.  If  dilution  be  pursued  far  enough  even  these 
disappear;  before  they  disappear  they  look  like  faint  shadows 
obscuring  the  limited  part  of  the  spectrum  which  they  occupy.  The 
last  to  disappear  is  the  band  a. 

The  two  absorption  bands  are  seen  most  distinctly  when  a  stratum 
1  cm.  thick  of  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  haemoglobin  in 
1000  is  examined;  they  are  still  perceptible  when  the  solution 
contains  only  1  part  of  haemoglobin  in  10000  of  water. 

Haemotfio-  The  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin   had   been   de- 

2^^^^?^  scribed  by  Hoppe-Seyler  when  Professor  Stokes  made 
^*""''^  '*  the  remarkable  discovery  that  when  diluted  blood  is 
treated  with  certain  reducing  agents  the  colour  of  the  liquid  and 
its  spectrum  undergo  remarkable  changes ;  the  former  loses  its  bright 
red  and  acquires  a  brown  colour,  whilst  the  green  interspace  which 

^  Die  BlutkrifitalU :   Untertuchungen  von  TT.  Preyer;  nUt  drei  farbigen  Tofeln, 
Jena,  1871. 
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had  existed  between  the  absorption  bands  a  and  fi  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin  disappears,  and  instead  of  the  two  bands  there  appears  a 
single  one,  less  deeidy  shaded  and  with  less  finely  defined  edges, 
extending  between  I>  and  E.  This  band  we  may  distinguish  as 
absorption  band  7.    (See  Fig.  22,  Sped  5  for  description.) 

Hoppe-Seylei^,  who  has  described  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemo- 
globin with  great  care,  remarks  that  when  a  strong  solution  of  that  body 
is  diluted  with  water,  avoiding  at  the  same  time  the  access  of  oxygen, 
before  the  distinct  absorption  band  which  we  designate  7  comes  into 
distinctness  there  is  seen  some  green  light  between  b  and  F.  As  the 
solution  is  diluted,  the  dark  absorption  band,  which  extends  at  first 
from  D  to  b,  diminishes  in  width,  and  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum 
become  more  distinctly  visible. 

On  further  diluting,  the  single  absorption  band  is  observed  not  to 
exhibit  any  trace  of  subdivision,  but  to  diminish  rapidly  in  intensity, 
so  that  in  a  solution  of  such  concentration  that  both  absorption 
bands  of  oxy-haemoglobin  would  be  quite  distinct,  the  single  band  7  of 
reduced  haemoglobin  has  disappeared  from  view.  Fiutiier,  reduced 
haemoglobin  existing  in  solution  is  distinguished  from  oxy-haemo- 
globin  by  its  stronger  absorption  of  the  light  between  C  and  D,  as 
well  as  by  its  weaker  absorption  of  the  blue  light  above  F. 

If  now  the  solution  which  presents  this  spectrum  be  shaken 
with  air  or  oxygen,  the  single  l^d  at  once  gives  place  to  the  two 
original  bands,  whilst  the  liquid  loses  its  brown  and  reacquires  more  or 
less  of  its  florid  red  colour.  The  process  of  reduction  and  subsequent 
oxygenation  may  be  repeated  many  times  in  succession. 

From  his  experiments  Stokes  concluded  that  "the  colouring  matter 
of  blood,  like  indigo,  is  capable  of  eoeieting  in  two  states  of  oxidation, 
aietingvishable  by  a  difference  of  colour  a/nd  a  fundamental  difference 
in  the  action  on  the  spectrum.  It  may  be  made  to  pass  from  (he  more 
to  the  less  oxidized  state  by  the  action  ofsuitahle  reducing  agents,  and 
recovers  its  oxygen  by  absorption  from  the  airV^  This  surmise  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  perfectly  correct,  and  to  blood- colouring 
matter  after  it  has  lost  the  oxvgen  which  it  can  give  up  to  reducing 
agents,  the  name  of  reduced  haemoglobin  is  given.  By  many,  as  by 
Uoppe-Seyler,  it  is  termed  simply  haemoglobin,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  body  as  it  exists  combined  with  its  respiratory  oxygen  and  which 
is  then  termed  oxy-haemoglobin. 

■Mbods  Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  advisable  to  consider 

^  'jSll^ft^  ^^^  ^^  blood  or  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  may  be 

2SiA&to  bat-  reduced  so  as  to  exhibit  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin. 
motfoMn.  The  following  are  the  methods  which  may  be  followed : 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  **Beitri&ge  mi  Eenntnias  dea  Bhiiei  des  Mensehen  imd  der 
Wirbelthiere.  Das  redaoirte  HSmoglobin  oder  der  vendse  Blutfarbstofl.*'  Med.  Ohem. 
Untenuchungen,  Heft  in.  (1868)  at  p.  874  et  seq. 

>  Stokes,  "  On  the  rednotion  and  oxidation  of  the  colooring  matter  of  the  blood,'* 
by  ProfeBBor  Stokes,  F.R.S.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Y6L  zni. 
(1864)  p.  857,  paragraph  8.    Also  PhUotopMeal  Magazine,  1864,  p.  891. 
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1.  To  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salfc^  as  for  instanoe  of  Fe  80^  -f  7H^0,  a 
small  quantity  of  tartaric  or  citrio  add  is  added,  and  then  ammonia  until 
the  reaction  is  alkaline.  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  yegetable 
acid,  ammonia  does  not  throw  down  a  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydrate,  but 
a  clear  light-green  solution  is  obtained  which  readily  darkens  by  absorption 
of  oxygen  from  the  air.  Such  a  solution  when  freshly  prepared  exerts  a 
powerfully  reducing  action  upon  oxy-haemoglobin.  When  added  in  small 
quantities  to  a  solution  of  this  body  or  to  blood,  the  colour  and  spectrum 
change  almost  instantly,  to  be  restored  again  on  agitation  with  air.  Often 
we  may  observe  that  on  shaking  up  the  reduced  solution  with  air  the 
spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  rsBtored,  though  on  leaving  the  solution  a 
moment  or  two  at  rest  the  two  bands  again  diflutppear,  and  the  single  band 
of  reduced  haemoglobin  appears,  proving  that  when  existing  side  by  side 
with  a  ferrous  salt,  reduced  haemoglobin  can  more  readily  take  possession 
of  oxygen  than  that  substance,  to  which  however  it  afterwards  cedes  it. 

2.  Instead  of  ferrous  sulphate  we  may  employ  a  solution  of  a  stannous 
salt  prepared  after  the  same  fashion,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  stannous 
chloride,  8n  01,,  with  tartaric  acid  and  then  adding  ammonia  to  neutralization. 
In  this  case,  as  in  1,  by  rendering  the  liquid  aJkaline  we  prevent  it  pro- 
foundly decomposing  the  blood-colouring  matter,  whilst  its  oxidizing  power  is 
increased.  The  tin  presents  the  advantage  over  the  iron  solution  of  not 
becoming. deeply  coloured  as  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  therefore  not  absorbing 
light  passed  through  it. 

3.  The  blood  or  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  boiled  at  a  temperature 
of  40*  0.,  in  a  vessel  in  which  a  Torricellian  vacuum  is  established  by  means 
of  a  mercurial  pump.  Very  shortly  the  colour  of  the  liquid  and  the 
change  in  spectrum  evidence  the  complete  removal  of  oxygen. 

4.  The  blood  or  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  subjected  for  a  long-con- 
tinued period  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  washed  hydrogen  or  nitrogen. 
The  same  apparatus  may  be  employed  for  this,  experiment  as  is  used  in 
preparing  Haemochromogen. 

Whilst  oxy-haemoglobin  or  its  solutions  very  rapidly  undergo 
change  at  temperatures  above  O^C.  this  is  not  the  case  with  reduced 
haemoglobin.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  discovered  that  when  a  solution  of 
pure  oxy-haemoglobin  is  sealed  up  in  a  glass  tube  (care  being  taken  to 
include  very  little  air)  after  undergoing  reduction,  as  exhibited  by  its 
change  of  colour  and  spectrum,  it  suffers  no  further  change  and  may 
be  kept  for  years.  When  such  a  solution  is  brought  in  contact  with 
oxygen  oxy-haemoglobin  is  again  formed  and  may  even  be  crystal- 
lized. This  discovery  of  Hoppe-Se^ler's  is  of  great  practical  importance 
to  the  physiological  chemist,  as  it  enables  him  to  prepare  standard 
solutions  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  when  temperature  and  other  circum- 
stances are  favourable,  and  to  keep  them  indefinitely  for  subsequent  use. 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  also  shewn  that  reduced  haemoglobin  resists  the 
action  of  pancreatic  ferment  \ 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Ueber  die  Fahigkeit  dee  HSmoglohins  der  Faolniee  sowie  der 
SiawiTkang  dee  Pankzeasfiarmente  zu  wideretreben."  ZeiUchrifi  /.  phy$*  ChemU, 
Y6L  X.  p.  125. 
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The  facts  which  have  been  narrated  above  supply  the  chief 
materials  for  forming  an  opinion  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
compound  of  haemo^obin  with  oxygen.  From  them  it  would  appear 
that  this  compound  is  of  so  remarkable  a  nature  that  it  may  be 
formed  with  exceptional  facility  by  the  mere  contact  with  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  that  it  is  one  which  readily  undergoes  dissociation — the 
decomposition  being  one  in  which  the  molecule  of  haemoglobin  is  left 
intact  and  ready  to  combine  again  with  fresh  molecules  of  oxygen. 

Hie  amonnt  What  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen   which    reduced 

of  the  reepi-     haemoglobin  can  link  to  it  as  respiratory  oxygen  ? 
ratoryor  Preyer^.  as  a  result  of  three  determinations  found 

looMiy  oon-  that  1  gramme  of  haemoglobin  can  link  to  itself  1'27 
rf*^  ?Sf^  ^^^'  cents,  of  oxygen  measured  at  0*  C.  and  1  metre 
mffSSlMn  pressure  (or  1'671  c.  c.  measured,  as  is  more  usual  in 

England  and  France,  at  0°  C.  and*  760  mm.  pressure), 
and  more  recently  Hiifiier'  has  determined  the  amount  again  by  a 
different  method  and  has  obtained  a  result  almost  identical  ydth  that  of 
Preyer.  According  to  Hiifner  and  as  the  mean  of  ten  separate  deter- 
minations, 1  gramme  of  haemoglobin  fully  saturated  with  oxygen  is 
associated  with  1*28  c.c.  of  oxygen  gas  (measured  at  0*C.  and  1 
metre  pressure.) 

j^iggo^if^  Ozy-haemoglobin  is  one  of  those  compounds  which  at 

tlon-teiuioii  particular  temperatures  and  pressures  undergo  dissociation, 
of  the  respl-  At  40^  0.  the  dissociation-tension  is  equal  to  about  30  mm. 
zatory  oaqrsen  of  mercury*.  The  Author  attempted  some  time  ago  to  asoer^ 
of  ezy-hae-  tain  the  dissociation-tensioDS  of  oxy-haemoelobin  for  various 
moKiODUL  temperatures,  but  the  results  which  he  obtained  were  not 

sufficiently  accordant  to  allow  of  conclusions  being  drawn  from  them.  The 
subject  will  be  discussed  again  under  'Bespiration.' 

^^^  Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  we  have 

osy-haemo-  ^  ^^^^^  ^  *  reaction  which  is  possessed  by  oxy- 
gioun  upon  haemoglobin  and  by  some  of  its  derivatives,  though  not 
the  reeiB  of  by  reduced  haemoglobin,  and  to  which  at  one  time  con- 
Onaiaoom.  siderable  theoretical  importance  was  attached,  and  which 

still  IB  of  great  practical  value  inasmuch  as  it  affords  us  the  most 
delicate,  though  by  itself  not  a  conclusive,  test  for  detecting  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  of  these  bodies. 

It  was  found  by  A.  Schmidt  that  when  diluted  blood  is  dropped 
upon  a  iilter  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  tnen  dried  spontaneously  in  the  air,  a  blue  ring  forms 
at  the  edge  of  the  drop ;  it  is  best  in  this  experiment  to  use  blood 
diluted  with  20  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  reaction  is  one  which   is  not  produced  by  all 

1  Preyer,  Die  BhakryttaUe :  Untemickungen  von  W,  P.,  Jena,  1871,  p.  1S4. 

■  Hiifner,  "  Ueber  die  Qoantitat  Sanerstofl  welohe  1  Gramm  Hamoglobin  zn  binden 
yermag."    Zeit$ekriftf,  phytiologuchen  Chen,    Vol.  i.  p.  817. 

*  Worm  Mfiller,  "Ueber  die  Bpannimg  dee  SanerstofiB  derBlutscheiben."  Ladwig*B 
Arbeiten,  1870,  p.  119. 
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specimens  of  tmcture  of  euaiacum.  This  blueing  of  the  resin  of 
guaiacum  is  due  to  its  oxidation  and  is  also  observed  when  ozone  acts 
upon  it,  but  not  when  common  oxygen  does  so. 

When  the  respiratory  oxygen  of  haemoglobin  has  been  expelled 
from  blood  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide,  as  will  be  afterwards 
described  at  length,  it  no  longer  possesses  (in  the  absence  of  oxygen)  the 
power  of  blueing  guaiacum.  If  atmospheric  oxygen,  however,  comes 
in  contact  with  the  drop  of  CO  blood  and  guaiacum,  the  blue  ring 
appears. 

Oxy-haemoglobin  shares  ydth  many  other  organic  bodies  and  also 
with  many  inorganic  bodies,  such  as  spongy  platinum,  the  power  of  de- 
composing hydrogen  peroxide,  H,0„  as  is  proved  b^  the  effervescence 
produced  in  a  sdution  of  the  latter  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  blood  or  of  a  solution  of  haemoglobin ;  if  to  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
tincture  of  guaiacum  some  solution  of  H,0,  be  added,  the  fluid 
assumes  a  blueish  tint. 

^^  These  facts  were  formerly  explained  by  A.  Schmidt 

^a[yg^^  on  the  hypothesis  that  haemoglobin  possesses  in  an 

ozy-iuMmO'        intense  decree  the  power  of  ozonizing  oxygen  and  of 
gioUnpoMeu     rendering  it  therefore  infinitely  more  active  than  atmo- 
J**®"^**'  •^       spheric  oxygen.    Against  this  view  Pfliiger*  has  raised 
^  the  most  serious,  and  it  appears  to  us  the  most  reason- 

able objections,  which  will  have  to  be  considered  in  detail  in  another 
section.  According  to  Pfliiger  when  blood  is  poured  upon  filter  paper, 
as  in  the  guaiacum  experiment  previously  referred  to,  me  haemoglobin 
almost  instantly  undergoes  decomposition,  and  it  is  the  products  of 
decomposition  which  occasion  the  reaction.  According  to  Pflttger 
haemoglobin  in  no  way  modifies  the  properties  of  the  oxygen  which 
it  links  to  itself. 

^rovarVLm  ^^  former  times,  when  blood-letting    was  highly 

ofiiMniocio-  prevalent,  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  blood  were 
un  In  tiia  made  by  competent  observers  who  had  no  means,  such 

Mood  of  man.  ^  ^^  j^^^  possess,  of  determining  directly  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin,  but  who  ascertained  the  amount  of  iron  contained  in 
the  blood.  Since  we  now  know  the  exact  proportion  of  iron  which 
haemoglobin  contains,  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  this  substance 
found  by  the  older  observers.  Preyer*  has  taken  the  trouble  to  do 
this  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  reliable  analyses,  and 
from  his  tables  we  take  the  following  extract: — 

QUAKTITY  OP  IRON  AND  HAEMOGLOBIN  CORRESPONDING  TO  IT 

CONTAINED  IN  100  GRMS.  OP  BLOOD. 

A     Blood  of  woman  (in  health). 

Iron.  Hemoglobin. 

Miiiimum  .  0048 grm.  ir57grm. 

Maximum  .  0-057     „  13-69    „ 

^  E.  Pfltlger,   "Eritik  ttber  die  Angaben  Tom  Ozon  im  Thierk<5rper/'    Pfliiger'8 
Archiv,  Vol.  x.  p.  252. 

*  Proyer,  Die  BlutkrysUiUe,  p.  117,  et  seq. 
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B.     Blood  of  man  (in  health). 

Iron.  HiimoglobiD. 

Minimnm  .  .         0*0508  gnn.  12-09  grm. 

Average  of  1 1  cases  0056      ,,  13*45    „ 

Maximum  .         .         0-063      „  1507    „ 

The  Tariations  ^hioh  the  ftmomit  of  haemogtobin  widergoefl  in  disease  wHl  be 
considered  in  a  fatnre  chapter. 

By  employiDg  methods  which  will  be  subsequently 
HftSmStfMn^  described,  it  is  possible  to  determine  with  comparative 
to  tiie  number  readiness  not  only  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained 
of  tiie  uood  in  a  certain  volume  of  blood,  but  also  the  amount  of 
corpiuKdM.  haemoglobin,  and  the  relation  between  the  weight 
of  haemoglobin  and  the  number  of  the  blood  corpuscles.  Thus 
Malassez  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of 
the  blood  of  healthy  men  to  vary  between  4,000,000  and  4,600,000, 
and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  between  0*125  and  0*134  of  a 
milligramme  \  Malassez  has  actually  expressed  the  mean  amount  of 
haemoglobin  in  each  blood  corpuscle  of  man  in  billionths  of  a 
gramme  (the  billionth  of  a  gramme  he  represents  by  the  letters 
fifi  gr,);  his  estimate  is  that  each  corpuscle  contains  on  an  average 
*S0  /i/t  gr. 

By  fi  cub.  Malassez'  designates  the  1000th  part  of  a  cubic  millimetre  ;  he 
takes  this  as  the  uuit  of  cubic  capacity  of  the  matter  of  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  expresses  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  billionths  of  a  gramme  (jifi  gr.) 
contained  in  one  fi  cub.  of  corpuscles  of  various  animals,  as  is  shewn  below — 

Yolnme  of  each  oorposcle  Haemoglobin  contained 

according  to  Weloker.  in  one  /a  cub.  of  corpuscles. 

Man         .        .        .      72  fA  cub.  0'416  fifi  gr. 

Dove       .        .         .    125     „  0-416    „ 

Lacerta  agilis          .    201     „  0-348    „ 

Kanafusca               .     629     „  0343   „ 

Proteus    .       .         .  9200    „  01 15   „ 

These  numbers  must,  however,  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  as  being  very  crude  approximations  to  the  truth,  as  will  be  obvious 
when  we  consider  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  found  in  the  healthy  blood 
of  man  by  Malassez  differs  very  notably  from  that  found  by  other  equally 
competent  observers,  whose  methods  were  probably  more  accurate. 

Action  of  certain  gases  which  displace  the  Oocygen  of 

Oxj/-haemoglobin, 

CartMmio  It   had   been   observed   by   Claude     Bernard    that 

ozide,  CO.  ^Yxe  blood   of    animals  poisoned   with   carbonic  oxide 

uniformly  becomes  of  an  intensely  florid  arterial  hue,  and  that  this 
differs  from  the  normal  colour  of  arterial  blood  by  its  persistence. 

1  L.  Malassez,  "Sor  les  diverses  m6thodes  de  dosage  de  Th^moglobine  et  snr  un 
nouvean  colorimdtre."    Archives  de  PhyeiologU,  2  ser.  vol.  iv. 

*  Malassez,  "Sur  la  riohesse  en  h6moglobine  des  globules  rouges  da  sang." 
Gctz.  mfd.  de  Paris^  p.  534. 
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He  demonstrated,  farther,  that  when  blood  is  shaken  up  with  carbonic 
oxide,  not  only  does  it  become  florid,  but  an  exchange  of  gases  takes 
place,  the  loosely  combined  oxygen  of  the  blood  being  expelled  from 
it,  and  its  place  taken  by  an  eqiml  volume  of  carbonic  oxide. 

After  the  discovery  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Stokes  of  the  remarkable 
spectroscopic  properties  of  the  blood-colouring  matter,  attention  was 
paid  to  blood  which  had  been  treated  with  CO,  and  it  was  found 
that  whilst  the  spectrum  of  such  blood  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  oxy-haemoglobin,  it  possesses  the  property  of  resisting  the  action 
of  reducing  agents. 

Subsequently,  Hoppe-Seyler  found  that  after  passing  a  stream  of 
CO  through-a  solution  of  oxy-hae'moglobin,  and  then  adding  alcohol, 
on  exposing  the  mixture  to  cold,  crystals  separated  which  were 
identical  in  form  with  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  the  solution  of 
which  was  unacted  upon  by  the  agents  which  reduce  oxy-haemoglobin. 

From  all  these  observations  it  resulted  that  carbon  mon-oxide 
possesses  the  power  of  displacing  the  respiratory  oxygen  which 
exists  in  a  state  of  loose  chemical  combination  with  haemoglobin,  ai\d 
of  forming  a  compound  possessed  of  nearly  the  same  physical 
properties  but  differing  from  it  in  being  much  more  stable;  further 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  formation,  of  this  compound,  one  volume  of 
oxygen  is  exactly  replaced  by  one  volume  of  carbon  mon-oxide,  it 
follows  that  a  molecule  of  the  latter  takes  the  place  of  a  molecule  of 
the  former. 

Although  the  spectrum  of  CO-haemoglobin  very  much  resembles 
that  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  there  are  minute  differences  which  are 
shewn  by  comparing  the  spectra  of  the  two  bodies  existing  in  a 
solution  of  the  same  strength,  and  examined  under  precisely  similar 
circumstances.  It  will  be  seen  (Fig.  22,  spect.  6  compared  with 
spect.  2),  that  in  the  CO-haemoglobin  both  the  bands  a  and  /3 
are  moved  very  slightly  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 
Amongst  other  points  of  difference  between  the  CO-  and  O-  com- 
pound, we  have  to  mention  that  the  crystals  and  solutions  of  the 
former  have  a  tinge  of  blue  which  is  wanting  in  the  latter,  and 
that  the  crystals  of  CO-haemoglobin  are  slightly  less  soluble  than 
those  of  0,-Hb. 

So  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  Jaderholm'  and  Sorby  are  the  only  observers 
who  have  stated  the  position  of  the  bands  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  of  GO-hae- 
moglobin  in  wave-lengths.  According  to  Jaderholm  the  centre  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin a  corresponds  to  W.  L.  5730,  of  )3  to  5370.  On  the  other  hand  the 
oentre  of  00-haemoglobtn  a  corresponds  to  W.  L.  5690  and  of  j3  to  5340. 
These  determinations  do  not  agree  with  those  of  Preyer,  nor  with  indepen- 
dent observations  of  the  Author.  In  the  first  place  the  centre  of  these 
bands  is  not  constant  for  solutions  of  different  strengths,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  band  fi  extends  more  towards  the  blue  than  the  green  as  the 
concentration  of  the  solution  increases.     According  to  Sorby  the  centre 

1  Jaderhobn;  see  absbraot  by  Hammarsten  in  Maly's  Jahruherichtf  vol.  it.  p.  106. 
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of  oxy-haemoglobin  a  oorreeponds  to  W.  L.    5830,   of  )3  to  5450;    of 
CO-Hb  a  oorresponds  to  W.  L.  5755  and  ^  to  5420. 

From  our  own  observations  we  conclude  in  the  case  of  the  band  a  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  that  its  centre  certainly  oorresponds  almost  exactly  with  W.  L. 
5780  (expressed  in  10  millionths  of  a  mm.  for  comparison  with  Jaderholm). 
The  band  a  of  CO-haemoglobin  corresponds,  on  the  other  hand,  approxi- 
mately to  waye-length  5720.  The  centre  of  CO-haemoglobin  fi  is  frbm  5340 
to  5380  according  to  concentration.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  determi- 
nations differ  very  materially  from  those  of  Jaderholm  and  Sorby. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  the  researches  of  the  Author*,  of  Donders*, 
and  of  Zuntz',  that  although  the  compound  of  CO  and  haemoglobin  is 
much  more  stable  than  that  of  O,  it  yet  can  be  decomposed,  and  CO 
exjpelled.  By  passing  a  neutral  gas,  or  air,  through  solutions  of 
CO-haemoglobin  for  long  periods  the  gas  may  be  ^^ualty  driven 
out,  and  Uie  haemoglobin  again  becomes  reducible.  The  same 
happens  if  the  blood  be  boiled  in  the  mercurial  pump. 

The  great  stability  of  CO-haemoglobin  enables  us  to  detect  it  in  the 
blood  of  animals  poisoned  by  this  gas  or  by  gaseous  mixtures  which 
contain  it. 

The  blood  in  these  cases  presents  sometimes  an  ununually  and  per- 
sistently florid  colour ;  whether  it  does  so  or  not,  it  however  is  in  great 
part  in^dacible,  i.e,  d%er  acting  upon  it.  with  reducing  agents  two  bands 
yet  remain  in  its  spectrum. 

It  has  recently  been  shewn  by  Hoppe-Seyler*  that  the  CO-haemoglobin 
resists  putrefaction  for  very  long  periods  of  time,  so  that  two  bands 
remain  visible  for  months  and  even  years,  whilst  when  normal  blood 
putrefies,  the  reduction  of  its  0,-Hb  to  Kb  takes  place  at  once. 
According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  the  fact  that  long-kept  blood  exhibits  two 
bands  is  a  proof  by  itself  that  its  haemoglobin  has  been  combined 
with  CO. 

In  a  later  section  of  this  chapter  it  will  be  mentioned  that  a  useful  test 
for  CO-blood  is  the  production  of  a  cinnabar-red  precipitate  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda;  this  is  believed  by  Jaderholm*  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  compound  of  CO  with  haematin. 

'•**'*«  So  great  is  the  affinity  of  this  gas  for  oxygen 

•'*^»  '^'  that  the  moment  it  comes  in  contact  with  it,  deep  red 

fumes  of  nitrogen  peroxide,  NO,,  are  formed,  and  when  these  meet 
water  the  decomposition  indicated  in  the  following  equation  results  : 

3N0,  +  H,0  =  2HN0,  +  NO. 

Ab  has  been  previously  said,  all  firee  acids,  and  salts  with  acid 
reaction,  ipso  facto  decompose  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and 

^  Gamgee,  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ^  vol.  i.  (1867)  p.  846. 
'  Donden,  "Der  GhemismuB  der  Athmnng,  ein  DissociAtions-Prooess.**    Pfltlg6r*B 
ArehiVy  v.  20—26. 

*  Zantz,  *<lBt  Eohlenoxydhaemoglobin  erne  feate  Verbindtingr  "  Pflttger^B  ^refcit;, 
V.  684—688. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  "  Unveranderliohkeit  dee  Eohlenozyd-HSmoglobin  bei  Einwirknng 
von  FadmUis  oder  Pankreasferment ;  Werth  dieses  VerhaltenB  f Or  den  Nachweis  der 
Kohlenozydyergif^iuig."    ZeiUehrift  f,  jphyt,  Chem,f  VoL  ii.  p.  131. 

'  Jaderhohn,  toe.  eit. 
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therefore  in  investigating  whether  NO  can  form  a  compound  with 
haemoglobin,  analogous  to  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  compounds, 
certain  precautions  had  to  be  taken;  for  firstly,  by  combining  with  the 
respiratory  O  of  haemoglobin,  NO,  would  be  formed,  and  next,  by  the 
reaction  of  water  upon  this  body,  nitric  acid  would  result,  which  would 
immediately  decompose  the  haemoglobin. 

Hermann  added  ammonia  to  blood  and  then  passed  a  stream  of 
NO  through  it;  all  the  acid  generated  in  the  reaction,  at  the  expense 
of  the  oxygen  of  haemoglobin,  was  neutralised  by  the  ammonia,  and 
thereafter  a  compound  of  NO  with  haemoglobin  was  formed. 

Again  when  CO-haemoglobin  was  placed  in  a  vessel  from  which 
the  air  had  been  expelled  and  then  a  stream  of  NO  was  passed 
through  the  liquid,  this  gas  displaced  the  CO,  and  combined  with  the 
haemoglobin  in  its  stead. 

Hermann  found  that  the  body  thus  produced  yielded  crystals 
isomorphous  with  those  of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide  compounds, 
and  that  its  spectrum  presented  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  theirs, 
though  like  that  of  the  CO-haemoglobin  undei^oing  no  change  after 
the  addition  of  reducing  agents. 

We  are  therefore  acquainted  with  three  compounds  of  haemo- 
globin with  gases  which  are  isomorphous,  and  in  which  presumably  1 
molecule  of  haemoglobin  is  linked  with  1  molecule  of  the  gas.  The 
least  stable  of  these  compounds  is  that  with  oxygen,  for  it  can  be 
decomposed  by  CO,  which  then  takes  its  place,  forming  a  compound 
of  intermediate  stability,  which  in  its  turn  can  be  decomposed 
by  NO.  That  in  each  case  a  molecule  of  the  gas  takes  part  in  the 
reaction  is  argued  from  the  facts  that  CO  displaces  an  equal 
volume  of  O  (O,  occupying  the  same  volume  as  CO)  and  that  the 
three  compounds  are  isomorphous,  so  that  the  constitution  of  the  NO- 
compound  will  almost  certainly  be  similar  to  that  of  the  CO  body\ 

AMtylone,  In  the  case  of  both  CO  and  KG  we  have  tmaaturated  bodies 

PA.  which  presumably  satisfy  their  free  affinities  by  linking  them- 

selves to  the  complex  molecule  of  haemoglobin,  and  it  is  quite  oonceivable 
that  other  siinilarly  constitated  bodies  might  exert  a  similar  action.  It  has 
indeed  been  surmised'  that  Acetylene  or  Ethine,  C^H^  actually  does  bo  form 
a  very  unstable  compound  wiih  haemoglobin,  easily  reducible  by  ammonium 
sulphide  or  reducing  tin  solutions.  An  investigation  made  with  a  view 
of  testing  the  results  in  Hermann's  laboratory  has  not  confirmed  the 
existence  of  this  acetylene  compound 

J^anauA  Upon  very  slender  evidence  it  has  been  advanced  * 

S??**""^^  that  hydrocyanic  acid  forms  an  easily  broken  up  com- 
add  with  ba*.     pound  with  haemoglobin, 

mogiouii.  If  the  acid  be  added  to  a  solution  of  haemoglobin,  on 

crystallizing  out  the  latter  it  retains  some  of  the  hydrocyanic  su^id, 

^  See  Hermann,  "Ueber  die  Wirknngen  des   Stidutoflozydgas  aof  das  Bint." 
Beiohert  und  Dn-Bois-Beymond^s  Archiv,  1865,  p.  469. 

*  Bistrow  n.  Liebreich,  Ber,  d.  deutseh,  ehem.  Qesellsehaft  Berlin,  1868,  p.  220. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  **  CyanwaBserstoilhaemoglobhiyerbmdangen.*'    Med,  Chem,  Unter- 
suchumgen.    Heft  u.  (1867)  p.  207. 
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in  which  the  oxygen  has  become  irremoyable  by  a  vacuum,  but  which 
is  decomposed  at  once  by  reducing  agents,  which  first  liberate  oxy-haemo- 
globin  and  subsequently  form  reduced  haemoglobin.  This  view  has 
lately  received  the  support  of  Jaderholm. 

Taking  aU  the  facts  in  consideration  we  must  admit  that  under  the 
influence  of  various  agents  the  loosely  combined  oxygen  of  haemoglobin 
becomes  irremovable  by  CO,  and  by  a  vacuum,  whilst  the  new  compound 
still  preserves  the  crystalline  form  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  the  capability 
of  being  recrystallized.  In  this  condition  the  body,  which  appears  per- 
fectly stable,  can  again  be  made  to  furnish  haemoglobin.  It  is  certainly 
convenient  at  present  to  retain  for  this  body  the  term  Methaemoglobin. 

Hoppe-Seyler,  who  was  the  first  ^  to  describe  briefiy  and  to  name 
methaemoglobin,  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  probably  no 
definite  body,  such  as  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  a  special  name,  exists, 
but  that  it  represents  an  intermedisU^  stage  in  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  into  haematin  and  a  proteid'. 


Figure  23. 

Spectrum  1.  (Preyer,  PL  2,  sp.  9.)  Haematin  in  alkaline  solution. 
A  single  absorption  band  between  0  and  D,  from  wave-length  618  to  wave- 
length 587.     Strong  absorption  of  the  blue  end 

Spedrvm  2.  (Preyer,  PI.  2,  sp.  10.)  The  same  as  1,  but  more  concen- 
trated. As  the  concentration  of  the  solution  increases  the  band  extends 
more  towards  the  red  than  the  green.  The  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
much  absorbed. 

Spectrum  3.  (Preyer,  PI.  1,  sp.  11.)  Haemochromogen  in  alkaline 
solution  (Stokes'  reduced  haemcLtvn).  The  spectrum  is  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  the  extraordinary  intensity  and  sharpness  of  the  absorption 
band  nearest  to  D.  This  extends  from  wave-length  567  to  547.  The 
second  absorption  band,  which  is  veiy  much  less  intense  and  has  less  sharply 
defined  borders,  extends  from  about  wave-length  532  to  518.  The  solution, 
even  when  concentrated,  absorbs  veiy  little  of  the  red.  Violet  and  blue 
are  strongly  absorbed. 

Spectrum  4.  Methaemoglobin.  In  weak  solutions  of  certain  strengths 
four  absorption  bands  may  be  made  out.  In  a  strong  solution  one  is  seen, 
the  centre  of  which,  according  to  the  Author's  measiurements,  corresponds 
to  wave-length  632.  According  to  Preyer  this  band  would  be  a  little  nearer 
to  C,  the  centre  corresponding  to  wave-length  634. 

Spectrum  5.  Diluted  blood  treated  with  acetic  acid.  An  absorption 
band  in  the  red,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  to  wave-length  640. 
According  to  Preyer  the  centre  of  this  band  corresponds  to  656*6. 

Spectru/m  6.  Spectrum  of  add  haematin  dissolved  in  ether.  The 
position  of  the  three  bands  between  B  and  E  agrees  with  the  observations 
and  drawings  of  Preyer.  The  centre  of  the  band  between  b  and  F  corre- 
sponds to  wave-length  502.  According  to  Preyer  its  centre  corresponds  to 
wave-lcDgth  505,  i,e.  it  is  somewhat  nearer  to  b. 

^  Hoppe-S^ler,  Centralblatt  f,  d.  med.  Wis$eruehaften,  1864. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  Chem,  Untertuehw^fent  Heft  iii.  (1868)  p.  378. 
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g0jl0r>Bro-  More  recently  Hoppe-Seyler  has  publieihed  fresh    re- 

BMumhw  and  searches  on  the  subject  \  -He  opposes  vehementlj  the  view 
▼lows  on  that  metbaemoglobin  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  peroxidized 

motiuomo-  oxj-haemoglobiD,  resting  his  opposition  very  much  on  the 

^^'^  facts  (a)  that  when  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  intro- 

duced into  the  vacuum  of  the  mercuritil  pump,  so  as  to  remove  a  part  of  its 
respiratory  oxygen,  and  then  is  left  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  the 
fluid  is  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  metbaemoglobin  and  reduced 
haemoglobin,  (6)  that  when  a  piece  of  palladium  saturated  with  hydrogen 
is  introduced  into  a  flask  fliled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin,  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  very  quickly  converted  into 
metbaemoglobin,  unless  the  quantity  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin  present  was  very 
large.  In  these  two  experiments  conditions  existed  for  removing  a  great 
part  at  least  of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  how  therefore  could 
a  per-oxy-haemoglobin  be  formed  f 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  himself  added  lately  the  strongest  proof  of  the  possibi- 
lity of  reconverting  metbaemoglobin  into  oxy-haemoglobin  by  shewing  that 
when  a  solution  of  metbaemoglobin  is  allowed  to  decompose  in  s^ed  glass 
tubes,  the  band  in  the  red  of  that  body  disappears  and  the  spectrum  of 
reduced  haemoglobin  appears.  When  some  months  have  elapsed  and 
the  change  has  been  completed,  the  tube  is  cooled  to  0^  until  ice  begins 
to  form,  then  opened,  and  alcohol  is  added  to  the  extent  of  ^  of  the  volume 
of  the  solution;  on  afterwards  lowering  the  temperature  to  -  7^  0.  or  — 10^ C. 
crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin  separate. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  Hoppe-Seyler  that  this  possibility  of  reconver- 
sion into  haemoglobin  distinguishes  metbaemoglobin  from  haematin«  Ac- 
cording to  this  author  metbaemoglobin  contains  more  oxygen  than  haemo- 
globin but  less  than  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  this  oxygen  is  in  a  more  stable 
combination  than  in  the  latter  body. 

The  Proteid  maJUer  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  Haemoglobin. 

When  a  solution  of  haemoglobin  is  boiled,  the  liquid  becomes  in- 
tensely turbid  and  a  coagulum  soon  separates  which  possesses  a  dirty 
reddish-brown  colour.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  uie  haemoglobin 
has  been  decomposed,  and  has  yielded  two  substances  insoluble  in  water, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  proteid,  and  the  second  is  the  body  already  re- 
ferred to  as  haematin. 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  strone  acids,  or  when 
large  quantities  of  sdcobol,  act  upon  haemoglobin,  though  the  rate 
at  which  it  proceeds  varies  in  these  different  cases. 

Very  litde  information  is  possessed  concerning  the  proteid  matter 
which  results  from  this  decomposition.  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  it 
behaves  as  a  normal  proteid  in  reference  to  bases  and  acids,  yielding 
alkali-  and  acid-albumins. 

Preyer  has  described  the  proteid  substance  xmder  the  term  of 
Olobin,  as  a  body  which  is  free  from  all  inorganic  matter,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,   which   swells  in  solutions   of  sodium  chloride 

1  Hoppe-S^ler,  *<I>ie  ZnsammensetzmigdeB  MethSmoglobin  and  seine  TJmwandlang 
zu  Oxyhiunoglobin."    Zeitaehnftf.  pky$iolog.  ChemU,  Tol.  n.  (1878)  p.  160. 
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and  of  sodium  hydrate  without  dissolving.  We  agree  with  Eiihne 
in  holding  that  from  the  action  of  reagents  one  would  conclude  that 
a  mixture  of  proteids,  rather  than  a  single  proteid,  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  haemoglobin. 

When  blood  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  it  soon  undergoes  a 
change  of  colour,  from  red  to  brown,  which  indicates  the  decomposition 
of  haemoglobin  and  the  formation  of  haematin.  If  now  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  acetic  acid  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolves 
out  a  colouring  matter,  and  on  allowing  the  mixture  to  rest,  the 
coloured  ether  may  be  decanted. 

On  examining  the  ethereal  solution  it  is  seen  to  present  the 
spectrum  represented  in  Fig.  23.  6,  in  which  four  separate  absorption 
bands  are  to  be  observed.  Firstly  an  absorption  band  in  the  red  between 
C  and  U  and  corresponding  to  a  wave-length  of  about  636,  and  secondly 
a  very  faint  and  narrow  band,  close  to  D,  with  an  approximate  wave- 
length of  about  585,  thirdly  two  much  broader  bands,  one  between  D 
and  E,  and  another  nearly  midway  between  b  and  F,  the  centres  of 
which  correspond  approximately  with  wave-lengths  540  and  502  re- 
spectively. Of  aU  these  bands  the  one  in  the  red  is  by  far  the  most 
distinct. 

If  instead  of  experimenting  in  this  way  with  ether  holding  acid 
haematin  in  solution  we  merely  add  acetic  acid  to  a  haemoglobin 
solution,  we  observe  that  as  the  liquid  becomes  brown  in  colour,  the 
band  in  the  red  developes  (Fig.  23.  5) ;  the  other  absorption  bands  not 
being  obvious.  If  we  render  the  liquid  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia  a  single  absorption  band  is  *seen,  but  much  nearer  to 
J)„  its  centre  corresponding  to  about  636  or  640.  A  marked  shading 
of  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  noticed  in  addition.  If  now  a  re- 
ducing solution  as  of  ferrous  tartrate  (Stokes'  reagent)  be  added  to 
the  liquid,  a  spectrum  is  obtained  which  is  marked  by  two  bands 
which  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  tyro  to  be  identical  with  the  bands 
of  oxy-haemoglobin,  but  which  are  distinct  from  these ;  they  wiU  be 
found  to  be  nearer  the  blue  than  are  the  bands  of  0,-Hb.  (See 
Fig.  23.  3.) 

The  fii^  spectrum  described  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  haematin 
in  acid  solution,  the  second  haematin  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
third  that  of  reduced  haematin  (Hoppe-Seyler's  Haemochromogen). 
That  the  last  is  a  less  oxygenized  product  than  the  second  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents, 
but  likewise  by  the  fact  that  on  shaking  the  two-banded  spectrum  of 
reduced  haematin  with  air  or  oxygen  the  two  bands  disappear  and 
are  replaced  by  the  single  bands  of  alkaline  haematin. 

As  will  be  more  fully  stated  when  discussing  haemochromogen, 
haematin  is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  an  oxidation  product  of 
haemoglobin ;  and  it  differs  from  hasmochromogen,  in  that  the  latter 
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is  a  simple  product  of  decomposition,  which  can  be  formed  from  re^ 
duced  haemoglobin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

Metliods  of  I.     Blood  (defibrinated)  is  mixed  with  ether  and  then  a 

proiwrfttloa  large  quantity  of  strong  acetic  acid  is  added;  the  two 
of  Haamatin.  liquids  are  thoroughly  shaken,  and  thereafter  the  dark- 
brown  ethereal  solution  is  decanted,  filtered  and  set  aside.  The  deposit 
which  separates  is  washed  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water. 

II.  Blood  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  cold  alcohol ; 
the  pi'ecipitate  is  separated  and  boiled  with  alcohol  holdiug  sulphuric  acid 
in  solution.  The  hot  filtered  solution  is  set  aside,  and  the  matter  which 
separates  and  adheres  to  the  glass  is  washed  with  water  and  then  with 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Although  the  above  methods  may  yield  haematin  with  which  some 
qualitative  experiments  may  be  tried,  we  must  employ  the  next  process 
if  it  be  desired  to  obtain  the  pure  substance,  viz. : — 

III.  Crystals  of  Hydrochlorate  of  Haematin  or  Haemin  are  dissolyed 
in  exceedingly  dilute  solution  of  pure  potassium  hydrate;  the  filtered  solution 
is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  throws  down  haematin  in  the 
form  of  a  flocculent  brown  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  boiling  water, 
until  the  washings  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  by  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  The  haematin  is  then  collected  and  dried,  first  at  a  gentle  heat^ 
and  then  at  120"— 160"  C.     (Hoppe-Seyler*.) 

*«*P«rtieB  Haematin,  obtained  by  the  method  last  mentioned, 

of  haematin.  j^^^  ^  blue-black  colour  and  a  decided  metallic  lustre;  it 
is  free  from  crystalline  structure,  and  when  pulverized  yields  a  dark- 
brown  powder. 

It  can  be  heated  to  180*0.  without  undergoing  decomposition,  but 
when  heated  more  strongly  it  bums,  evolving  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
leaving  an  ash  which  consists  of  pure  oxide  of  iron,  amounting  to 
12  6  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  mean  percentage  composition  of  pure  hae- 
matin, as  determined  by  Hoppe-Seyler: — 

Carbon 6430 

Hydrogen 5*50 

Nitrogen 906 

Iron 8-82 

Oxygen 12'32 

10000 

These  numbers  agree  well  with  the  formula 

0„H^^e.O^ 

Haematin  is  msoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  easily  soluble 
in  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies,  if  these  are  not  too  concentrated, 
insoluble  in  diluted  acids,  and  soluble  with  difiiculty  in  hot  alcohol 
holding  sulphuric  acid  in  solution. 

Watery  or  alcoholic  alkaline  solutions  of  haematin  when  examined 
in  thin  layers  by  reflected  light  possess  an  olive-green  colour;  deeper 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  ^'BeitrSge  zux  KenniniBS  doB  Bluies  dee  Mensohen   tmd  der 
WixMihiere.    Das  Haematin.*'    Med.  Chem,  Untemtckungen,  Heft  xy.  1871,  p.  538.   ■ 
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layers  possess  a  fine  red  colour  and  absorb  strongly,  as  is  proved  by 
spectrum  analysis,  not  only  the  violet  rays,  but  also  the  yellow 
between  Frauenhofer's  lines  C  and  D,  especially  near  the  latter.  If 
alkaline  solutions  of  haematin  of  sufficient  dilution  be  examined,  a 
distinct  absorption  band,  the  centre  of  which  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  wave-length  603,  is  observed. 

Haematin  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  holding  sulphuric  acid  in 
solution^  the  solution  assuming  a  dark-brown  colouration. 


Afllton  of 
iMtHGloa 


When  heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  160^0., 
the  iron  which  haematin  contains  is  removed  irom  it^  and 
is  found  in  the  solution  as  a  ferrous  salt,  whilst  a  body  free 
from  iron,  termed  HciemcUopoTphyrin,  is  formed.  Alkaline  solutions  of 
haematin,  if  pure,  are  not  attacked  by  reducing  agents.  If,  however, 
organic  matters,  such  as  proteids,  be  present,  haemochromogen  («y».  reduced 
haematin)  is  formed  ^  Haematin  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected  by  putrefactive 
processes.     (Hoppe-Seyler.) 

When  potassium  cyanide  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  pure  haematin,  or  to  a  solution  of  oxy-haemo- 
globin,  a  broad  band  somewhat  resembling  that  of  reduced 
haemoglobin,  though  by  no  means  identical  with  it,  is  pro- 
duced. This  band  extends  from  D  to  E.  On  adding  reducing  agents  a 
spectrum  with  two  well-marked  absorption  bands  is  obtained.  These  optical 
characters  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  production  of  a  compound 
of  haematin  and  the  cyanide  employed,  which  has  been  denominated  cyan- 
hctemoHn,  We  are,  however,  merely  acquainted  with  the  spectroscopic 
characters  of  the  supposed  compound. 


Aotton  of 
FoteMlimi 
OyanldA  on 
liaeiiiiatliL 
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pnparlng 
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Hydrochlorate  of  Haematin — Haemin. 

When  a  small  drop  of  blood  is  boiled  with  a  few  drops 
of  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  red  colour  almost  instantly  gives 
plsu^e  to  a  brownish  colouration.  On  evaporating  down 
the  fluid  a  residue  is  obtained,  which  on  microscopic 
examination  is  found  to  be  composed  of  reddish-brown 


Fio.  24.    Cbtstils  OT  EiEicnr.    (Frey.) 

1  Hoppe-Beyler,  '*  Weltere  Ifitiheilangen  fiber  die  Eigenschaften  des  BlatfarbBtoiTB.'* 
Z«it9ehiift  f.  phyi.  Chende.    Vol.  n.  (1878)  p.  164. 
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prismatic  crystals\  Such  crystals  can  be  obtained  from  any  blood 
stain,  as  on  cloth  or  linen,  by  cutting  out  the  stained  tissue  and 
heating  it  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  taking  care  to  add  a  small  crystal 
of  sodium  chloride.     The  evaporated  residue  contains  the  crystals. 

Properties  These  crystals  are  of  a  dark  brown  and  sometimes 

tfHaemin.  q{  nearly   a  black   colour,   and  present  the   form    of 

rhombic  plates  sometimes  arranged  in  radiating  bundles. 

Haemin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform^  and  in 
cold  dilute  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  however  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies,  in  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  in 
boiling  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet-red  liquid,  which  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid  when  heated. 

Hoppe-Seyler  has  prepared  this  body  by  a  method  to  be  afterwards 
referred  to,  and  he  considers  it  to  be  hydrocUorate  of  haematin  and 
ascribes  to  it  the  formula  C«H;gN8Fe30n,2HCl;  he  found  the  com- 
pound to  contain  5*18  per  cent,  of  chlorine. 

It  is  held  by  Thudichum  that  haemin  contains  no  chlorine,  and 
he  therefore  looks  upon  it  as  crystallized  haematin.  Hoppe-Seyler 
however  asserts  that  he  has  never  obtained  haemin  crystals  which 
were  free  from  chlorine,  and  the  statement  agrees  with  the  original 
observations  of  Teichmann  who  held  the  presence  of  chlorine  to  be 
indispensable  to  their  formation. 

Pr^pam-  Whilst  it  is  very  easy  to  prepare  in  a  few  mimites 

Uon  of  hae-  microscopic  crystals  of  haemin,  the  difficulties  attending 
nUn  In  large  the  preparation  of  considerable  quantities  in  a  pure  con- 
qnaatitiei.  dition  are  considerable;  the  following  method  has  been 

followed  bv  Hoppe-Seyler: — 

Defibnnated  blood  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  a  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  containing  ^th  its  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
NaCl,  and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  so  as  to  allow  the  corpuscles  to 
subside;  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted  and  the  magma  of 
corpuscles  is  mixed  with  some  water,  placed  in  a  flask,  and  shaken  up 
with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  is  decanted,  the  solution  of  colouring 
matter  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  shallow  basins.  The 
residue  can  be  readily  pulverized.  The  powder  is  passed  through  a 
sieve  and  then  weighed.  It  is  then  mixed  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
a  mortar,  the  mass  is  washed  into  a  basin  by  the  aid  of  more  glacial 
acetic  acid,  which  is  then  added  in  such  quantities  that  two  litres  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  are  employed  altogether  for  every  100  grammes  of 
the  powder.  The  mixture,  which  has  been  mixed  as  well  as  possible, 
is  then  heated  on  the  water  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  is  allowed 
gradually  to  rise;  the  process  of  stirring  is  carried  on  from  time  to 
time  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  hours  at  lOO^C. 
Crystals  soon  commence  to  form,  though  long  heating  is  required 

)  Teichmann,  ZeiUchrift  /.  rat,  Medizin  f.  Henle  und  Pfeufer,  1853,  Vol.  iii. 
p.  875  and  Vol.  Tin.  p.  141. 
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for  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  crystals  and  the  solution  of 
the  proteids.  The  whole  mixture  is  then  poured  into  a  large  beaker 
and  treated  with  many  times  its  volume  of  water  and  set  aside  for 
many  days.  The  macfma  of  crystals  which  has  then  fallen  to  the 
bottom  is  washed  many  times  in  succession  with  water,  and  boiled 
with  strong  acetic  acid,  as  long  as  the  crystals  appear  to  be  mixed 
with  masses  of  proteid  matter;  they  are  then  washed  with  water,  and 
collected  on  a  filter  and  treated,  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with 
ether.  Haemin  crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  water  and 
NaCl  to  a  solution  of  haematin  in  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  heating.  A  method  has  been  su^ested 
by  Gk>sdew  for  recrystallizing  haemin,  but  it  is  not  recommended  by 
Hoppe-Seyler,  as  he  found  it  to  yield  a  mixture  of  haemin  with 
haematin. 


Haemalaporphipin, 

Mbd0  of  When  haematin  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  concentrated 

prepazatUm.  sulphuric  acid,  the  substance  dissolves,  and,  after  filtering 
through  asbestos,  a  clear  and  beautifully  purple-red  solution  is  obtained. 
When  this  solution  is  treated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  greater 
part  of  the  dissolved  coloured  body  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
flocculent  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  if  alkalies  be  added  so 
as  faUy  to  neutralize  the  acid.  In  this  operation  the  acid  separates  the 
whole  of  the  iron  from  the  haematin,  and  it  is  found  in  the  solution  in  the 
state  of  a  farrouB  salt.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  of  haematin  by 
sulphuric  acid  there  is  no  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Prop«rties.  The  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  by  water  from 

the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  solution  of  potassium 
sulphate,  but  soluble  in  water,  and  the  watery  solution  posisesses  the  same 
optical  properties  as  the  solution  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
alkaline  leys,  yielding  solutions  possessed  of  a  reddish-brown  colour;  in 
undergoing  solution  the  substance  appears  to  undergo  some  decomposition. 

Both  the  original  sulphuric  acid  solution  and  the  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions of  the  body  precipitated  by  water  from  it,  possess  characteristic  and 
different  spectra. 

The  first  (solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid)  exhibits  a  pretty  dark 
band  immediately  below  D,  imd  a  very  sharply  defined  band  nearly  inter- 
mediate between  D  and  E. 

The  second  (.solution  of  precipitated  body  in  alkaline  leys)  presents  a 
four-banded  spectrum :  to  wit — a  weak  band  midway  between  C  and  D,  an 
equally  weak  band  between  D  and  £  but  nearer  to  the  former,  a  more  strongly 
marked  band  nearer  to  E,  and  lastly  a  fourth  band,  darkest  of  all,  which 
is  not  however  very  sharply  defined,  and  extends  through  4^  ^f  the 
space  beween  b  and  F. 

To  this  iron-free  body,  obtained  from  haematin  by  the  action  of  strong 
sulphnric  acid,  Hoppe-Seyler  attaches  provisionally  the  term  of  Haemato- 
porphyrin,  and  ascribes  the  formula  O^H^^NbOxs. 
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A  aeoond  iron-fiee  denTaliTe.  from  haematin  has  been  obtained  by 
Hoppe-Sejler,  which  differs  from  hawmatfyotphyrm  in  being  nearly  in- 
soluble  in  sulphuiic  acid  and  in  caustic  leys.  ^  it  be  rttafJMw  die  pro- 
visional name  of  Haematolin,  and  the  formula  C^H^NeO,*. 

Haemochromogen, 

According  to  Hoppe-Seyler  when  reduced  haemoglobin  is  decom- 
posed in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  inistead  of  haematin,  there  is  produced 
a  body  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  haemochromogen^  whose 
solution  presents  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  but  which  is  converted 
almost  instantly  into  haematin  when  oxygen  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
This  body  when  in  alkaline  solution  is,  as  proved  by  the  most  careful 
measurement  of  its  absorption  bands,  identical  with  the  so-called 
reduced  haematin  of  Stokes. 

The  following  are  the  two  methods  which  at  different  times 
Hoppe-Seyler  has  employed  for  the  preparation  of  haemochromogen: — 

1.  In  the  Woulff  8  bottle  A  (see  annexed  woodcut)  hydrogen  is  evolved 
by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  upon  zinc,  and  the  gas  is  washed 
by  passing  through  the  wash-bottle  (7,  which  contains  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  In  order  that  the  acid  which  is  to  act  upon  the  zinc  shall  be 
free  from  oxygen,  a  piece  of  zioc  is  placed  in  the  beaker  B  which  contains 
the  acid. 

First  of  all  having  opened  the  clips  h  and  h',  by  aspirating  at  the  a  end 
of  the  wash-bottle,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  is  made  to  flow  out  of  the 
beaker  ^  to  fill  the  tube  /  and  then  enter  A  where  it  evolves  hydrogen, 
which  gradually  expels  all  the  air  from  the  apparatus.  The  clip  h  is 
then  closed.  After  gas  has  been  passing  for  about  half  an  hour  the 
bulb-apparatus  DEF  is  attached  to  the  wash-bottle  in  the  manner 
I'epresented  in  the  diagram.  This  bulb-apparatus  contains  in  the 
division  F  concentrated  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  and  in  the 
division  D  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  potassium  hydrate,  or 
instead  of  these  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  A  stream 
of  gas  is  now  again  allowed  to  pass  through  the  apparatus  by  opening  the 
clip  h  and  raising  the  vessel  ^  so  as  to  allow  a  fresh  quantity  of  dilute  acid 
to  enter  A  and  act  upon  the  ziuc  which  it  contains.  (If  A  happens  to  be 
already  full,  the  solution  of  ZnCl,  which  it  contained  might  be  removed  by 
depressing  the  vessel  B  and  allowing  it  to  be  on  a  lower  level  than  A, 
The  vessel  A  having  been  thus  more  or  less  completely  emptied,  and 
the  clip  h  closed,  a  fresh  stock  of  dilute  acid  may  be  placed  in  BA^ 
and  everything  is  ready  for  recommencing.)  After  a  stream  of  H  has 
passed  thix)ugh  the  whole  apparatus,  including  the  bulbs,  for  some 
ctiusiderable  time  (2  or  3  hours),  the  bulb-apparatus  is  s(^aled  in  a  blowpipe 
flame  at  d  and  at  e.     By  means  of  the  spectroscope  the  observer  determines 

^  The  whole  description  of  haematin  and  its  derivatives  is  abridged  from  the 
memoirs  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  which  the  most  important  relating  to  this  sabject 
is  the  one  entitted  "Das  Hfimatin/*  nnder  the  general  heading  of  "BeitrSge  znr 
EenntnisB  des  flutes  des  Menschen  and  der  Wirbelthiere.''  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med» 
Chem,  Untenuchungerit  fieft  iv.  (1871)  p.  523.  See  also  "  TJeher  die  Zenetznngen  der 
Hamoglohine."    Ibid.  p.  377—386. 
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before  sealing  whether  Hie  froth  which  fiUs  the  divisioa  F  exhOrite,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  tbe  fpectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin ;  if  it  does  bo,  Kfler 
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sealing,  the  fluids  contained  in  the  bulbs  S  and  F  are  mixed  by  rsTersing 
and  shaking  their  contents  together. 

If  in  this  Wij,  in  the  complete  absence  of  oxygen,  acid  alcohol 
has  been  mixed  with  a  little  haemoglobin,  a  precipitate  forms,  which 
soon  loeee  its  colour  on  being  heated  in  the  water  bath,  whilst  the 
liquid  becomes  coloured  purple.  The  liquid  then  exhibits  four  absorption 
bands,  of  which  two  are  situated  between  0  and  D,  A  tbird  absorption 
band  of  greater  degree  of  sharpness  and  darkness  extends  between  D  and  E, 
and  a  fourth  is  situated  between  b  and  F.  The  absorption  band  nearest  C 
is,  if  the  oxygen  has  been  thoroughly  expelled,  exceedingly  weak  and  may 
be  due  to  a  trace  of  haematin,  as  its  position  is  identical  with  the  band  of 
acid  haematin. 

If  instead  of  sulphuric  atud,  alcohol  holding  caustic  alkali  in  solution  has 
been  employed,  on  mixing  the  fluids  we  obtain  a  rose-red  or  parple. 
red  precipitate  and  a  solution  having  the  same  tints.  This  exliibits  two 
absorption  bands  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Stokes'  alkaline 
haematin. 

IL     lately  Hoppe-Seyler  has  recommended  the  following  method'. 

A  solutioa  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then  a 
smaller  glass  tube  containing  solution  of  dilute  phosphoric  or  tartaric  acid, 
or  solution  of  potassium  hydrate,  is  introduced  into  the  larger  tube,  the  open 
end  of  which  is  then  drawn  out  and  sealed  ;  the  large  tube  with  its 
contained  smaller  tube  is  then  heated  gently  for  some  time,  care  being 
taken  that  the  contents  of  the  two  tubes  do  not  mi^.     The  oxy-haemoglobin 
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first  becomes  reduced,  and  thereafter  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air 
of  the  tube  is  removed  by  it  When  many  days  have  elapsed  and 
the  whole  of  the  haemoglobin  is  reduced,  the  tubes  are  reversed  and  their 
contents  mixed,  when  the  optical  properties  of  haemochromogen  can 
be  satisfactorily  observed. 

According  to  Jaderholm*,  Hoppe-Seylei^s  haemochromogen  in  alkaline 
solution  is  identical  with  the  reduced  haematin  of  Stokes,  and  haemochro- 
mogen in  acid  solution  has  a  spectrum  which  is  a  combination  of  those  of 
acid  haematin  and  haeniatoporphyrin.  The  former  statement  is  indeed 
admitted  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  is  indisputable.  Hoppe-Seyler  urges,  how- 
ever, and  as  it  a])pears  to  the  Author,  most  correctly,  that  the  term  reduced 
haematin  is  a  misleading  one,  haemochromogen  being  a  mere  product  of 
decomposition  of  haemoglobin,  whilst  haematin  is  an  oxidized  product  of 
decompositiou. 

Haematoidin, 

This  name  has  been  assigned  by  Virchow*  to  a  substance  which 
occurs  in  the  form  of  yellow  microscopic  crystals  in  old  extravasations 
of  blood,  as  for  example  in  old  apoplectic  clots,  and  which  was  first 
observed  by  Everard  Home '. 


♦ 


Fio.  26.    Cbystils  07  haematoidin  (apteb  Funke).    (Frey.) 

These  crystals  appear  to  be  identical  in  form  with  those  of  Biliru- 
bin, the  chief  colouring  matter  of  human  bile,  and  when  treated  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  give  the  same  colour  reaction  (Gmelin's  reaction). 

Opinions  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
of  ^l^^i  identity  or  non-identity  of  haematoidin  and  bilirubin. 
din  and  wii-  ^^  ^^  ground  of  different  deportment  towards  solvents 
nuxin.  Holm^  asserted  that  haematoidin,  prepared  from   the 

1  Jaderholm,  "  UnterBachungen  fiber  den  Blatfarbstoff  und  dessen  Zersetznngspro- 
dacte."    Abstracted  from  the  Swedish  by  Hammarsten  in  Maly's  Jahrctbericht,  Vol. 

Yi.  p.  85. 

»  Virehow,  Arekiv  d,  pathol.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  Vol.  1  (1847),  p.  883-^48. 

>  Sir  Eyerard  Home,  A  short  tract  on  the  Formation  of  Tumours^  dtc,  London,  1830^ 
page  22.  In  Figs.  1,  2  and  8  of  Plate  I.,  crystals  of  haematoidin  are  admirably  figured 
as  seen  in  an  aneorismal  coagolom.  Home  was,  however,  altogether  ignorant  of  their 
nature  and  referred  to  th«n  as  *  crystallized  salts.' 

*  Holm,  **  Haematoidin,"  Joum,  f.prak.  Chemie,    Vol.  c.  p.  142. 
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corpora  lutea  of  the  cow,  is  not  identical  with  bilirubin.  Salkbwski^, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  liaematoidin  prepared  from  the  con- 
tents of  a  strumous  cyst  to  be  identical  in  all  respects  with 
bilirubin.  Preyer*,  relying  mainly  though  not  entirely  upon  the 
spectra  of  the  two  bodies,  denies  the  identity.  Accordine  to  this 
bbserver  bilirubin  possesses  no  definite  absorption-band,  whilst  solu- 
tions of  haematoidin  when  examined  with  the  aid  of  magnesium  light 
present  a'  well-marked  absorption-band  between  b  and  F,  and  a 
weaker  one  nearly  midway  between  F  and  Q. 

The  majority  of  physiological  chemists  are,'  however,  now  of  the 
opinion  that  haematoidin  and  bilirubin  are  identical  This  matter  will 
be  again  referred  to  under  'bilirubin.' 


The  Mineral  Constituents  of  the  bed  cobpuscles. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  salts  of  the  serum  and  plasma 
that  our  information  in  reference  to  these  was  far  from  complete,  in 
consequence  of  the  inherent  difiSculties  which  attach  to  the  methods  of 
research.  The  same  remark  appears  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
mineral  matters  of  the  corpuscles.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  plasma  and 
serum  free  from  corpuscles  (though  certamly  not  free  from  jJl  constitu- 
ents of  corpuscles,  e.g.  serum-globulin),  but  far  from  possible  to  obtain 
corpuscles  free  from  the  liquids  in  which  they  float.  Comparative 
analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  matters  of  the  serum  and  of  the  clot^ 
and  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  do  lead  to  certain  results  which  are  to 
be  relied  upon.  They  at  once  reveal,  for  instance,  that  the  iron  of 
the  blood  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  minutest  traces,  contained  in 
the  corpuscles,  where  we  know  it  to  exist  as  an  essential  constituent 
of  haemoglobin ;  that  the  corpuscles  are  much  richer  in  potassium 
salts  than  the  serum,  and  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  very  much 
greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  When,  however,  we  enquire 
whether  phosphates  and  sulphates  exist  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  or 
whether  these  ingredients  of  the  ash  are  not  due  to  the  oxidation  of 
organic  constituents,  we  can  merely  say  that  the  experimental  data  for 
furnishing  an  answer  to  the  question  fail,  though  from  the  fact  that 
the  blood-corpusdes  are  rich  in  lecithin  we  cannot  doubt  that  nearly 
the  whole,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  ash, 
is  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  that  body. 

Tbe  ana-  Jq  order  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  differenoe  between 

'^^f^^^  the  mineral  coastituents  of  the   blood-oorpuscles  and  the 

0.  Bdimldt.         piagnus  the  results  of  C.  Schmidt's  analyses  of  both  ai« 

here  appended :—  - 

1  Sa&owBki,  **Zta   Frage   iil)er  die  IdentitSt  des  HS&matoidin  und  Bilirabin,*' 
Hoppe-Seykr's  Med,  Chem,  Untenuchungen,  ul  p.  486. 
*  Ftejet,  Die  Blutkryetalle,  p.  187. 
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Mineral  matters 

8-550 

CHLORINE       . 

3-640 

Sulphuric  anhydride    . 

0-115 

Phosphorus  pentoxide 

0-191 

Potassium  .        « 

0323 

80D1UM  . 

8^1 

Calcium  Phosphate 

0-311 

Magnesium  Phosphate 

0-222 

1000  parts  of  moist  corpusoles  yield :  1000  parts  of  plasma  jield : 

Mineral  matters   (exclusive 

of  Iron)         .         .         .  8-120 

Chlorine       .         .         .         .  1-686 

Sulphuric  anhjdiide      .         •  0*066 
PHOSPHORUS  PENTOXIDfi  ri34 

POTASSIUM      .  3*398 

Sodium         ....  1-052 

Oskjom  Fhosphate  0*114 

Magnesium  ....  0-073 

One  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  too  great  an  importance  to  the 
remarkable  difference  in  the  distribution  of  potassium  and  sodium  in 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  man  if  one  were  in  ignorance  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  this  difference  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  most  animals. 

Thus  if  we  glance  at  the  subjoined  tabular  view  which  contains 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Schmidt  of  the  inorganic  matters  yielded 
by  the  blood  cells  and  plasma  of  several  animals,  we  come  to  the 
inclusion  that  the  proportions  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  the 
corpuscles  may  vary  within  wide  limits,  and  that  in  most  animals  the 
salts  of  sodium  preponderate  greatly  over  those  of  potassium. 

TABLE  SHEWING  THE  AMOUNT  OF  POTASSIUM,  SODIUM  AND  CHLOBINE 
PBESENT  IN  100  PARTS  OF  THE  INOBGANIG  MATTERS  OF  BLOOD 
CELLS  AND  PLASMAS 


Blood  Cells. 

1 
Liquor  SanguiniB. 

E 

Na 

CI 

E 

Na 

CI 

Man  (mean  of  8  experiments) 

l'^        «         »»         »         »» 
*^*^          »         »>         »         » 
Sheep      }•         >,        9)        » 
Uoat       )|         ))         ,)         ,) 

40-89 

6  07 

7-86 

14-57 

37-41 

9-71 
3617 
3502 
3807 
14-98 

21-00 
24-88 
27-59 
27-21 
31-73 

5-19 
3-25 
6-17 
6-56 
3-55 

37-74 
39-68 
37-64 
38-56 
37-89 

4068 
37-31 
41-70 
40-89 

40-41 

1 

The  much  more  recent  researches  of  Bunge*,  whilst  they  diflPer  in 
some  respects  materially  from  those  of  G.  Schmidt,  indicate  that  in 
some  animals  potassium  and  in  others  sodium  preponderates.  Thus 
Bunge  foimd  no  sodium  (!)  in  the  blood  corpuscles  of  the  dog  and  of 
the  cat,  whilst  he  found  nearly  three  times  as  much  sodium  as 
potassium  in  the  blood  of  the  ox.  These  differences  perhaps  will  be 
explained,  as  some  have  surmised,  by  further  researches  proving  that 
when  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  salts  are  ingested,  they 
replace  sodium  in  the  corpuscles,  though  probably  before  being  able  to  do 
so  the  richness  of  the  blood  in  potassium  must  attain  a  certain  figure. 

1  Lehmann,  Phyiiologieal  ChemUtry,  YoL  n.  p.  189.  This  table,  which  the 
Aatfaor  has  modifled  somewhat  in  form,  is  compiled  from  the  obsenrations  of  C.  Schmidt. 

*  Bmige,  **  Znr  qaantitatiyen  Analyse  des  Blntes."  ZtiUehr.  /.  BioU^  ToL  zii. 
p.  191—216. 
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The  Gaseous  Constituents  of  the  coloubed  corpuscles. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  oxy-haemoglobin  we  have  studied 
with  considerable  minuteness  the  nature  of  that  compound,  and  have 
shewn  that  it  is  produ'ced  by  the  union  of  oxygen  from  the  air  with  the 
complex  molecule  of  haemoglobin.  We  have  shewn  that  under 
^srions  dicamstances  oxygen  can  be  expelled  from  its  state  of  com* 
binalion,  as  wliea  Uood  is  introdooed  into  a  Torrioellian  Yacmim, 
when  neutral  gases  such  as  H  and  Tf  are  paaoed  tfanragfa  it^  ex*  when 
CO  or  NO  act  upon  it. 

Now,  although  the  oxygen  removed  by  these  various  means  is  de- 
rived from  the  oxy-haemoglobin  of  the  corpuscles,  in  that  body  it  exists 
in  a  state  of  actual  combination — in  a  state  very  different  from  that  in 
which  a  gas  exists  which  is  merely  dissolved  in  a  liquid  or  absorbed  by 
a  solid  body,  so  that  strictly  we  have  as  little  right  to  speak  of  the  0  of 
the  corpuscles  as  one  of  their  gaseous  constituents  as  we  have  so  to 
designate  the  H  or  N  which  are  essential  constituents  of  haemoglobin. 

We  may  however  state  that  which  we  shall  in  succeeding  sections 
comment  upon  at  far  greater  length,  viz.  that  of  the  mixed  gases 
which  are  given  up  by  blood  when  it  is  heated  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum 
and  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  0,  CO,  and  N,  practically  the 
whole  of  the  first  is  derived  from  the  dissociation  of  oxy-haemoglobin, 
of  which  each  gramme  can  give  up  as  much  as  1*28  c.a  of  O  (at  0^  C. 
and  1  metre  pressure).  Of  the  carbonic  acid  thus  obtained  the  greater 
part  is  derived  from  the  plasma  in  which  it  is  jpartly  dissolved  and 
partly  loosely  combined,  a  small  quantity  only  bemg  derived  from  the 
blood  corpuscles.  Probably  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  obtained  from 
the  blood,  is  held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

In  short,  if  we  wish  to  be  strict  in  our  expressions,  we  should  say  that 
probably  the  only  gaseous  constituent prop^Zy  so  caUed,i.e,  gas  not  exist- 
mg  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  in  the  corpuscles,  is  carbonic  acid. 

Sect,  6.    The  Coloubless  Cobpuscles  op  the  Blood. 

In  addition  to  the  red  corpuscles,  which  have  been  already  described,  the 
blood  of  vertebrate  animals  contains  a  number  of  globules  and  particles  of 
various  sizes  and  characters,  all  included  under  the  designations  of  white 
corptudee  and  irUermediate  corpusdea. 

The  members  of  the  first  class  are  readily  defined.  They  are  nucleated 
masses  of  protoplasm  destitute  of  any  cell-membrane,  and  containing  fine  or 
coarse  granules.  They  were  first  discriminated  from  the  red  corpuscles  by 
Hewson:  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  spoken  of  as  lymphatic 
corpuscles.  In  man  they  have  a  diameter  of  about  10  /a  {yvjtu  i^)> 
while  in  bati*achians  they  are  much  larger.  Their  most  important  property 
is,  without  question,  that  of  amoeboid  movement,  which  was  first  observed 
by  Wharton  Jones*  in  the  blood  of  the  skate.  The  recognition  of  the 
power  of  amoeboid  movement  of  white  blood  corpuscles  was  one  of  the  most 

1  PMl  Trans.  1846; 
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important  steps  in  establishing  the  analogy  between  the  sarcode  of  the  lowest 
animals  and  the  substance  of  the  cells  composing  animals  of  higher  grades. 

Another  interesting  property  of  white  blood  corpuscles  is  that  of 
enveloping  and  absorbing  small  particles  of  colouring  matter,  such  as  carmine, 
with  which  they  are  in  contact. 

The  members  of  the  second  class,  the  intermediate  corpuscles,  are  less 
qlearly  defined  than  the  amoeboid  corpuscles ;  and  for  a  full  description  of 
all  their  varieties,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  larger  text-books  and 
memoirs  on  the  Histology  of  the  Blood.  But  among  them  must  be 
mentioned  some  which  seem  to  have  a  great  importance  in  the  phenomenon 
of  coagulation.  These  are  described  by  Semmer  under  the  name  of  red 
granular  corpuscles  (rothe  Kamerkugd^),  and  by  Hayem*  under  the  name 
of  haematoblasts.  According  to  Semmer,  who  examined  the  blood  of  the 
horse  and  other  mammals,  the  granular  red  intermediate  corpuscles  are 
nucleated  granular  bodies,  the  granules  largely  obscuring  the  nucleus.  They 
have  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  white  corpuscles ;  hence  they 
subside  in  the  uncoagulated  plasma  more  slowly  than  the  common  red 
corpuscles.  They  possess  the  power  of  amoeboid  movement.  They  become 
colourless  and  readily  disintegrate  during  the  act  of  coagulation ;  and  the 
detritus  appears  to  be  soluble  in  the  plasma.  The  disintegrating  oorposcles 
in  many  cases  form  centres  for  the  radiation  of  threads  of  fibrin  through  the 
coagulating  liquor  sanguinis  (refer  to  p.  35,  and  fig.  10). 

The  number  of  the  white  corpuscles,  though  less  than  that  of  the  red, 
varies  with  the  many  conditions  of  age,  sex,  period  afler  food  and  region 
from  which  the  specimen  of  blood  was  taken.  On  an  average  there  is  one 
white  corpuscle  to  330  or  350  red  ones. 

The  proportion  is — * 


In  boys 1  to  226 

„  gu-ls 1  to  389 

„  men 1  to  346 

„  old  men 1  to  381 

„  menstruating  women        .         .         .  1  to  247 

„  pregnant  women       .         .         .         .  1  to  281 

„  the  morning  fasting  state  .         .  1  to  716 

Half  an  hour  after  breakfitst  .  1  to  347  * 

Three  hours  after  breakfast   .         .         .  1  to  1514 

In  splenic  vein 1  to  60 

„  splenic  artery  .         .         .         .         .  1  to  2260 

„  hepatic  vein '    1  to  170 

„  portal  vein 1  to  740. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  the 
oolourless  corpuscles  is  for  obvious  reasons  very  much  more  defective 
than  that  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 

'  Alex.  Schmidt,  **Ueber  die  Beziehnng  der  FaserstofFgerinntuig  za  den  kiirperliofaen 
Elementen  deB  Blntes."    Pt.2.    Pfliiger*B  ilrcAtv /.  d.  p«.  PAy<to2.  Vol.  xi.  (1875)  p.  560. 

*  Georgefl  Hayem,  Recherc?Ut  iur  Vanatomie  normaU  et  pathologique  du  $ang,  p.  106. 
Paris,  1878. 

'  The  above  figores  are  taken  from  Strieker's  Handbook,  Art.  ** Blood,"  by  Alex. 
Bollett. 
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The  colourless  corpuscles  are  obviously  much  lighter  than  the 
coloured,  as  is  evidenced  (1)  by  their  always  being  found  in  greater 
abundance  near  the  upper  surface  of  a  blood  clot;  (2)  by  their 
forming  a  separate  white  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
when  horse's  blood  is  cooled  with  the  object  of  separating  the  coi-puscles 
from  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  exhibit  obvious  adhesiveness  even  when 
contained  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  living  body,  an  adhesiveness  which 
causes  them  to  cling  one  to  the  other  when  they  meet,  and  to  foreign 
bodies  or  blood  clots  which  may  happen  to  project  into  the  blood  stream. 

The  great  mass  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  corpuscle  is 
undoubtedly  proteid  in  its  nature,  the  proteid  matter  having  associated 
with  it  smaller  quantities  of  other  principles,  and  imprisoning  the 
nucleus  or  nuclei  which  we  may  provisionally  assume  to  be  composed 
of  that  somewhat  non-descript,  phosphorus-containing,  non-digestible, 
mucin-like  body,  Nuclein  (see  p.  82). 

The  protoplasm  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  appears  to  undergo,  at 
least  partial,  coagulation  at  40^  C.  It  swells  and  becomes  transparent 
when  treated  with  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the*  nuclei  much  more 
sharply  defined  and  distinct. 

The  protoplasm  swells  and  ultimately  dissolves  in  10  p.c.  solution 
of  NaCl,  leaving  the  nuclei  undissolved.  The  salt  solution  thus 
obtained  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  mineral  acids. 

The  colourless  corpuscles  sometimes  contain  within  them  minute 
fat-granules. 

Many  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  present,  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  and  water,  a  reddish 
mahogany  colour,  which  is  due  to  their  containing  Glycogen.  The 
solution  recommended  to  be  used  is  one  made  by  dissolving 
1  gramme  of  iodine  and  2  grms.  of  potassium  iodide  in  100  c.c. 
of  water.  "The  main  substance  of  the  corpuscles  is  uniformly 
stained  of  a  deep  yellow,  but  many  contain  groups  of  mahogany- 
stained  granules,  and  from  others  are  seen  to  exude  after  a  time 
pellucid  arops  of  varying  size,  which  become  tinted  of  a  mahogany  or 
port  wine  colour,  and  no  doubt  contain  glycogen \" 

The  average  proportion  of  colourless  to  coloured  corpuscles  is 
liable  to  considerable  variations  consistently  with  health.  It  under- 
goes physiological  fluctuations  which  are  related  to  the  process 
of  digestion,  viz.  the  colourless  corpuscles  increase  after  the  in- 
gestion of  food,  and  diminish  during  fasting,  a  fact  explained 
m  great  measure  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  case  a  larger 
influx  of  colourless  cells  takes  place  through  the  thoracic  duct 
The  origin  and  destination  of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  though 
perhaps  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work,  will  be  shortly  treated  of 
under '  lymphatic  glands.' 

1  Sohlifer,  A  Coune  of  Practical  HiMtoloffy,    Sndth,  Elder  and  Co.,  1877. 
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Sect.  6.    The  Gases  of  the  Blood  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  head  of  Tlie  Gases  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis'  and  'The 
Gaseous  Constituents  of  the  Coloured  Corpuscles/  it  has  been  shewn 
that  from  each  of  these  constituent  parts  of  the  blood,  there  can  be 
separated,  by  certain  methods  of  treatment,  gases,  which  are  a  mixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  We  shall  give  a  description 
of  the  methods  employed  in  separating  the  gases  of  the  blood  in 
Chapter  IV.,  and  postpone  a  lengthened  theoretical  treatment  of  the 
gases  of  the  blood  to  the  chapter  on  Respiration.  In  this  place  it  will 
suffice  if  we  make  the  following  brief  statements. 

(1)  The  blood,  when  admitted  into  an  empty  space  and  exposed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  readily  gives  up  more  than  half  its  volume 
of  mixed  gases,  consisting  of  oxygen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen. 

(2)  The  first  (oxygen)  is  present  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
could  be  held  in  simple  solution  bv  the  water  of  the  blood,  and,  as  will 
be  afterwards  proved,  is  mainly  held  in  feeble  combination  by  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles;  only  a  trace  of  it  is, 
imder  ordinary  circumstances,  held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

(3)  The  second  (carbon  dioxide),  whilst  not  existing  in  larger 
quantity  in  blood  than  it  could  do  if  simplv  dissolved  by  the  water  of 
tnat  fluid,  is  partly  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  but  chiefly  in 
a  state  of  simple  solution.  It  is  contained  in  great  part  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis  and  serum^  but  in  part  also  in  the  corpuscles. 

(4)  The  nitrogen  is  held  in  a  state  of  simple  solution  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis. 

(5)  Arterial  blood  of  the  dog  of  mean  composition  yields  for 
every  100  volumes,  58'3  volumes  of  mixed  gases  (measured  at  0*C. 
and  760  mm.),  composed  of  22*2  volumes  of  0,  34*3  volumes  of 
CO^,  and  1*8  volumes  of  N,  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  observed 
havmg  been  25*4  volumes  (Pfluger*). 

(6)  As  venous  blood  differs  in  composition  according  to  the 
vascular  area  whence  it  is  obtained,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  mean 
composition  of  its  gases ;  the  following  facts  are  however  correct : — 
the  nitrogen  is  present  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  arterial  blood, 
the  0  is  less  in  amount  (from  8  to  12  volumes  per  100  of  blood)  and 
the  CO,  greater  (from  40 — 50  volumes  per  100  of  blood). 

Summary  of  the  Quantitative  Composition  of  ike  Blood, 

Having  treated  at  length  the  properties  of  the  individual  constitnenta 
of  the  blood,  we  shall  here  append  tables  exhibiting  the  resolts  of 
the  elaborate  researches  of  C.  Schmidt  and  Lehmann  on  the  blood  of  man, 
although  some  of  the  data  have  already  been  refeired  to  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

^  Bflflger,   "Die  nomuJen  Gaamengen  des  arteriellea  Blates  naoh  yarbMserten 
Methoden.^    Cmtralblatt  f.  d,  hmcZ.  Wi$$ejuchaft,  1866. 
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Sect.  7.    Characters  presented  by  the  Blood  of 

Invertebrate  Animals. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  with  veiy  few  exceptions  \  the 
blood  of  all  vertebrate  animals  is  characterized  by  the  possession  of  a 
red  colour  which  is  due  to  the  presence  within  it  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  which  in  all  classes  but  one  (that  of  the  Mammalia)  are 
nucleated.  In  addition  to  the  coloured  corpuscles,  we  have  seen  that 
the  blood  always  contains  a  much  smaller  number  of  colourless  cells, 
consisting  of  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm,  endowed  with  con^ 
tractility,  and  presenting  many  of  the  essential  features  of  independent 
elementary  organisms,  and  it  has  been  incidentally  remarked  that 
there.appearstp  be  a  much  grei^tei:  uniformity  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  colourless  than  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
different  classes  of  Vertebrates. 

When  we  pass  from  the  vertebrate  to  the  invertebrate  sub-king- 
doms we  find  that  in  all  those  organisms  in  which  a  differentiatea 
blood-vascular  system  exists,  the  contained  liquid  presents  floating  in  it 
nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm  closely  resembling  the  colourless  cells 
of  vertebrate  blood,  but  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  free  from 
all  representatives  of  the  coloured  corpuscles.  In  the  immense  majority 
of  invertebrate  animals  this  intra-vascular  liquid  is  colourless,  or 
presents  a  yellowish  tint,  though  in  a  small  minority  it  is  coloured  red, 
or  green,  or  blue.  Generally,  however,  the  colour  is  diffused  through 
the  liquor  sanguinis  if  it  is  not  actually  dissolved  in  it. 

In  the  coloxirless  liquid  contained  in  the  vascular  system  of  most 
Invertebrates,  we  have  probably  a  liquid  which  discharges  only  one 
half  of  the  functions  of  tne  vertebrate  blood — which  serves  merely  as  a 
common  medium,  supplying  liquid  and  solid  matters  to  the  various 
tissues  and  organs,  and  washing  away  from  them  products  of  waste 
and  decay,  which  it  discharges  through  the  agency  of,  or  at,  the  various 
excretory  organs.  The  other  half  of  the  functions  of  the  vertebrate 
blood,  the  respiratory,  are  probably  scarcely  represented  by  the 
colourless  blood  of  Invertebrata. 

Such  blood  possesses,  probably,  no  arrangement  whereby  the 
oxygen  of  the  medium  external  to  the  body  can  be  stored  up  by  it, 
at  certain  points,  to  be  carried  away  to  tissues  and  organs  far  removed 
from  that  medium  and  then  given  up.  . 

The  respiratory  exchanges  in  creatures  provided  with  such  blood 
probably  take  place  by  processes  of  diffusion  directly  between  the 
tissues  of  the  organism  and  the  medium  which  it  inhabits,  and 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  blood  oorpuseles  of  Amphxoxiu  contain 
haemoglobin*  According  to  Bay  Lankester  they  do  not.  In  Lwtoeephalut  we  hare  at 
any  rate  a  fish  whose  blood  is  certainly  free  from  haemogloUn.  (Lankesler:  *'A 
Gontribntion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Haemoglobin.  *'  Proeeeding$  ofBoyal  Society,  Vol.  zzi« 
(1872)  p.  71  et  geq. 
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without  the  intermediation  of  any  special  arrangement  such  as  is 
represented  by  the  haemoglobin  of  the  vertebrate  coloured  corpuscles. 

In  the  Invertebrata  whose  blood  is  coloured,  we  have,  however, 
undoubtedly,  a  clear  indication  of  the  blood  discharging  respiratory 
functions,  for  such  blood, when  red,-contains  oxy-haemoglobin,and  when 
of  other  colours,  sometimes  undoubtedly  does  contain  matters  which 
are  capable  of  acting  as  oxygen  carriers. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  &cts  which  have  been 
discovered  in  reference  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  of 
ilivertebrate  animals : 

Distribution  of  Haemoglohin  through  the  vcuciitar  liquids  qf  various  groups 

of  In/vertdyrata. 

Our  knowledge  of  tliib  subject  is  mainly  derived  from  the  resealrches  of 
Professor  Bay  Lankester\  The  following  are  the  chief  conclusions  to 
-which  he  has  arrived. 

Haemoglobin  is  contained — 

1.  in  special  corpuscles : 

a.     In  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  some  species  of  the  Vermian  genera, 

Glycera^  CapiteUa  and  Fhoronis. 
b, ,  In  the  blood  of  the  Lamellibranchiate  Mollusk,  Solera  Ugumen, 

2.  Diffused  in  a  vascular  or  ambient  liquid  : 

a.  In  the  peculiar  vascular  system  of  the  Chaetopodous  Annelids  very 
generally,  but  with  apparehtly  arbitrary  exceptions. 

b.  Li  the  vascular  system  (Which  represents  a  reduced  perivisceral 
cavity)  of  certain  Leeches,  but  not  of  all  {NephdiSy  Hirudo), 

c.  In  the  vascular  system  of  certain  TurbellarianS  as  an  exception 
{Folia  sanguirubra). 

d.  In  a  special  vascular  syfitem  (distinct  f^m  the  g^nektd  blood-system) 
of  a  marine  parasitic  Crustacean  (undescribed)  observed  by  Fto- 
feasor  Edouard  van  Beneden. 

e.  In  the  general  blood-system  of  the  larva  of  the  Dipterous  Insect 
CheiroTiormts. 

/.     In  the  general  blood-system  of  the  Pulmonated  Mollusk  Flano^bis. 

g.  In  the  general  blood-systems  of  the  Crustaceans  Dapknia  and 
Cheirocephahis, 

In  reference  to  Planorbis,  Mr  H.  C.  Sorby  has  made  observations  which 
lead  him  to  doubt  very  strongly  whether  the  red  colouring  matter  be  really 
haemoglobin'.  Mr  Sorby's  doubts  are  based  (1)  upon  the  fact  that 
the  measurements  of  the  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  blood  of  Planorbis 
differed  slightly  from  thbse  of  oxy-haemoglobin ;  (2)  that  the  red  colouring 
matter  in  tiie  blood  of  Planorbis  seemed  to  resist  the  action  of  decomposing 
reagents  (such  as  acids)  longer  than  haemoglobin.  According  to  Sorby 
the  following  are  the  centres  of  the  bands  of  normal  haemoglobin  and  of 

^  Lankeeter,  Op.  tit.,  p.  76. 
.    '  H.  C.  Sorby,  "(hi  the   Evolation   of  Haemoglobin.''    Quartert§  Jownal  of 
Microscopical  Science.    Vol.  xvi.  N.  S.  (1876)  p.  76  et  seq.  '' 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  Flanorbifl^  expressed  in  wave-leagtihs  in 

millionths  of  a  millimetre. 

GentreB  of  Bands. 
Normal  ozj-haemoglobin        581        545 
Planorbis  578        542J.  _     ^ 

According  to  the  measurements  of  Preyer  and  the  Author,  the  position  of 
the  bands  in  Planorbis  as  stated  above  reaMj  coincides  almost  ezactl  j  with 
that  of  the  bands  of  oxj-haemoglobin: 

It  must  not  be  concluded  that  all  the  red  colouring  matters  found 
in  invertebrate  animals  are  identical  with  haemoglobin.  Thus  the  peri- 
visceral cavity  of  Sipunculus  nudus^  which  is  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of 
Naples,  has  a  pale  madder-like  colour  due  to  a  large  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  varying  in  size  between  -s-^Vv^^  '^^  Tinnr^  ^^  ^^  inch,  in  which 
a  pink  colouring  matter  ia  deposited.  This  colouring  matter,  which  is 
found  in  other  tissues  of  that  creature,  is  quite  distinct  from  haemoglobin  ^« 
Whether  certain  crystals  which  a&'e  obtainable  fiom  the  blood  of  insects 
consist  of  haemoglobin  or  not  has  been  disputed,  a^nd  yet  deserves  further 
investigation'. 


0/1  ihe  Oreen  Blood  of  Certain  Annelida.     Chloroeruonn,  . 

In  1838  Milne  Edwards*  had  discovered  that  in  certain  Annelids 
of  the  genus  Sabella,  the  blood  possessed  a  green  colour,  and  a 
similar  observation  was  made  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  in  the  case  of  ther 
annelid  Chloronema  EdwardsL  Professor  Ray  Lankester^  some  year^ 
ago  shewed  that  the  green  colour  is  due  to  a  body  to  which  be  gave 
the  name  of  Chlorocruorik. 

Lankester  s  researches  were  carried  out  on  SahelUi  vmtilalrum 
and  Siphonostoma, 

He  found  that  the  blood  yielded  an  absorption  spectrum  with  two 
distinct  bands,  viz.  one  between  C  and  D,  and  a  second  much  less 
distinct  band  in  the  green,  almost  midway  between  D  and  R  On 
reducing  a  solution  of  the  blood  by  means  of  one  of  the  reagents 
used  with  a  similar  object  in  the  case  of  haemoglobin,  Lankester 
found  that  the  two  bands  were  replaced  by  a  single  band  having  nearly 
the  same  position  as  the  darker  of  the  two,  though  fainter  than  it. 
On  agitating  with  air  the  two  bands  returned. 

The  Author  has  reduced  Professor  Lankester's  observations  to  a  scale  of 
wave-lengths,  and  finds  that  the  first  band  of  oxy-chlorocruorin,  as  drawn 
by  Lankester,  extends  from  wave-length  588*5  to  617,  its  centre  being, 
therefore,  602*7.  The  second  band  extends  from  560  to  570.  The  band, 
of  (reduced)  chlorocruorin  extends  from  wave-length  588*5  to  611*3,  and 
its  centre  therefore  corresponds  to  wave-length  600. 

^  Lankester,  pp.  ctt.,  ]>.  80. 

'  Landois,  Zeittehr,  /.  wi$$,  Zoolo§ie,  Y6L  xit.  pp.  55 — 70,  Plaieg  m. — ii., 
(qnoted  by  Preyer,  Op.  cit.  p.  10).    The  Author  has  not  seen  the  original  paper. 

'  Mihie  Edwards :  *<  Beoherohes  ponr  servir  k  lliistoize  de  la  drcoliition  ohez  ies 
Annelides."    Ann.  de$  8eient€$  Natur.,  1838.    9^  sfiiie.    YoL  x.  p.  190. 

^  Lankester :    Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology^  1868,  p.  114:  ibidn  1870,  p.  119«. 
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r:  To  the  green  substance  Lankester  applied  the  term  Chlorocniorin, 
and  concluded  that  this  body,  like  haemoglobin,  was  capable  of  existing 
in  two  states  of  oxidation;  when  oxygenized  he  proposed  to  designate 
it  oxy-chlorocruorin.  Furthermore  Lankester  found  that  the  action 
of  certain  reagents  upon  chlorocruorin  appeared  to  indicate  that 
when  decomposed  it  yields  products  which  nave  identical  spectra  to 
those  of  certain  haematin  derivatives* 


On  thb  Blue  Blood  op  certain  of  thr  Mollusca  and  Molluscoida. 

'1.  The  blood  of  the  mollusca  has  reoeived  considerable  attention. 
Usually  the  blood  of  animals  belonging  to  this  class  presents  a  white 
colour,  but  sometimes  it  is  distinctly  of  a  blueish  tint  0.  Schmidt 
analysed  the  blood  of  the  Fond-mussel  {Anodonta  eygnea)  and  found  it  to 
be  colourleBS  and  slightly  alkaline.  It  deposited,  a  pale  fibrinous  coagulum  ; 
it  contained  0*854  p.  c.  of  solid  constituents,  and  of  these  thepe  were  0-033 
of  a  fibrin  like  body,  0*565  of  albumin,  0*189  of  lime,  0*033  of  sodium  phos- 
phate, sodium  chloride,  caldum  sulphate,  and  0*034  of  calcium  phosphate  \ 

2.  The  blood  of  tbe  laige  shell-sziail  (Helix  ponuUia)  was  found  by 
Harless  and  von  Bibra'  to  contain  8*393  p.  c.  of  oiganic  and  6*12  p.  c.  of 
mineral  matters,  there  being  0*055  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  latter. 

This  blood  acquired  a.  blue  colour  on  exposure  to  air  which  disappeared 
under  the  influence  of  CO,.  Alcohol  precipitated  a  colourless  ooagulum  and 
ammonia  removed  the  blue  colour,  which  reappeared  on  neutralizing  the 
solution  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Harless  and  von  Bibra  stated  that  the  blood  of  Helix  pomcUia 
contained  copper,  but  no  iron,  but  v.  €k)rup-Besanez  states  that  on  having 
these  observations  repeated  under  his  direction,  in  addition  to  copper,  iron 
was  also  found  in  the  ash*. 

3.  Harless  and  von  Bibra  also  investigated  the  blood  of  certain  Cepha- 
lopoda {Loligo  and  Eled&ne)  and  Ascidians,  which  they  likewise  found  to 
contain  copper  but  no  iron.  They  assert  that  this  blood  possesses  altogether 
opposite  colour  properties  to  that  of  Helix  pomatiay  i.e,  that  it  is  blue 
when  free  from  oxygen  but  becomes  colourless  when  shaken  with  air,  again 
being  bleached  when  oxygen  is  passed  through  it.  v.  Gk>rup-Besanez  con- 
siders that  this  statement  requires  further  proof  before  it  can  be  accepted  \ 

4.  The  •whitish-blue  Uood  of  IAmwihi»  Cydopa  was  examined  by  A. 
Qenth*.  A  few  seconds  after  this  blood  is  shed  a  yellowish-white  coagulum 
separates  irom  the  liquid,  which  retains  its  blue  colour.  The  latter  is 
destroyed  by  boiling  and  by  putrefaction.  €^th  analysed  the  ash  of  the 
blood  of  this  creature  and  found  it  to  contain  in  one  case  0*081  p.  c.  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  0*085  of  cupric  oxide;  in  another  case  only  a  trace  of 
iiroui'but  0*297  p.c.  of  metallic  copper. 

^  0.  Schmidt :   see  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry ^  Vol  ni.,  p.  256. 

*  Harless  und  von  Bibx«,  MiiUer's  Arehiv,  1847,  pp.  148—157.  <*Ueber  das  hlane 
Blut  einiger  wirbeUosen  Thiere  mid  dessen  Eupfergebalt." 

'  Gknup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  der  physiologisehen  ChemUf  p.  869. 

^  Gornp-Besanez,  Op.  cit,  p.  870. 

V  *«  Ueber  die  Asohenbestandtheile  des  Blates  Ton  LimtQns  Cydops.'*  Ann,  d.  Chem, 
tt.  P&orm.,  XJaxi.  (1852),  p.  68. 
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The  Blue  Blood  of  the  Octopus.    Hdemocyanin. 

However  interesting  the  above  facts  may  have  been  as 
rendering  it  most  probable  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  o£  the 
blood  of  certain  of  the  MoUusca  is  concerned  in  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  other  metals  may 
take  the  place  of  iron  as  constituents  of  the  blood^colouring  matter, 
they  are  infinitely  less  important  than  the  observations  of  Frederique 
made  upon  the  blood  of  the  Octopus. 

Babuteau  and  Papillon^  had  described  the  blood  of  the  Octopus, 
and  had  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  air, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  oxygen.  Their  researches 
have  been  continued  by  Ldon  Frederique '  with  the  following  most 
interesting  results : — 

The  blood  of  the  Octopus  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1047,  and  it 
CQntains  between  13  and  14  per  cent,  of  solid  matters.  The  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  going  to  the  branchiae  is  colourless,  whilst 
the  blood  leaving  them  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  If  a  large  artery 
be  exposed  in  a  living  octopus,  whilst  it  is  immersed  in  water,  and 
breathing  freely,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  a  deep  blue  colour,  due 
to  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  plasma ;  if  the  animal  be  now  with- 
drawn from  the  water,  as  the  respiration  beconles  impaired,  the  colour  of 
the  arteiy  is  seen  to  become  lignter  and  lighter,  its  contents  becoming 
ultimately  colourless. 

The  blue  blood  drawn  from  an  artery,  if  placed  in  a  closed  vessel, 
undergoes,  after  some  hours,  a  process  of  bleaching,  the  change  of 
colour  being  analogous  to  the  change  of  the  tint  of  arterial  blood 
when  it  is  similarly  treated.  When  the  blue  blood  is  boiled  in  the 
receiver  of  a  mercurial  pump  the  blue  colour  disappears.  The  same 
result  follows  when  it  is  subjected  to  a  stream  of  H,S  or  CO,. 

llie  blue  colour  is  due  to  a  body  to  which  Frederique  has  given 
the  name  of  Haemocyanin. 

This  body,  like  haemoglobin,  is  allied  to  the  proteids,  but  still 
more  complex,  seeing  that  it  yields  a  proteid  substance  as  one  of  its 
decomposition  products,  but  in  addition  a  colouring  matter, .  In  the 
case  of  haemocyanin  this  colouring  matter  is  blue,  and  contains 
copper.  Following  the  analogy  of  haemoglobin  the  blue  compound 
might  be  termed  oxy-haemocyanin,  and  the  colourless  derivative 
simply  haemocyanin. 

Solutions  of  oxy-haemocyanin  when  examined  with  the  spectro- 
scope do  not  present  any  definite  absorption-bands.  Solutions  of 
the  body,  when  heated,  exhibit  slight  opalescence  at  65^  C,  and  this 

^  Babutean  et  Papillon,  "  Obsenrations  flUr  quelqnes  liqnides,  &6J*  ConmteM 
Rendus,  v.  77,  (14  Juillet,  1878)  p.  137. 

'  L6o'n  Frederique,  **  Sur  rorganidation  et  la  physidlogie  da  Fonlpe.*'  Extrait  de$ 
Bulletins  de  VAcadSmie  Roy  ale  de  BeJgique.    2-  B6rie,  T.  xlvi.  N»  11 ;  1878. 
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increases  to  73**  C. ;  coagulation  actually  occurs  at  74°  C.  They  are 
likewise  coa^lated  by  alcohol^  ether,  mineral  acids,  and  glacial  acetic 
acid ;  and  give  the  general  reactions  of  the  proteids. 

Haemocyanin  is  a  colloid,  non-crystallizable  body  ;  in  addition  to 
it  there  appears  to  be  no  proteid  or  proteid  derivative  in  the  blood. 
When  decomposed  with  mineral  acids  it  yields  a  prismatic  crystalline 
body. 

It  was  said  that  the  blue  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  of  the 
Octopus  was  contained  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  blood  does 
contain  a  small  number  of  corpuscles,  but  these  are  colourless. 

• 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  Frederique's  memoir,  exhibits  the 
resnlts  of  the  quantitative  analyses  hitherto  made  of  ike  blood  of 
Cephalopoda. 


Paul 

L6on 

Hftrlen 

Bert 

ScfalosBberger 

A. 

IVederique 

• 

Solid  matters  in  100  parts 

EUcUme 

fifepta 

Sepia         Octopus 

Octoput 

7-23 

10-9 

18     20 

12-6 

13-689 

Salts       .... 

2-G3 

3-205 

2-225 

3-014 

„    soluble  . 

1-975 

2-7918 

1-940 

2-33 

„     insoluble 

0-655 

0-414 

0-284 

0-684 

Organic  mattera 

4-6 

» 

10-375 

10-675 

Proteids 

>> 

1 

3-4 

1} 

8-9 

On  certain  coloured  corpuecUe  fownd  in  the  Perivisceral  Fluid  of 

certain  Sea-wchins  and  Holothuriane, 

The  perivisceral  fluid  of  Sea-urcluns  and  Holothorians  has  a  more  or  less 
distinct  reddish  tinge,  which  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  a  considerable 
-proportion  of  coloured  corpuscles  ^  These  are  large  nucleated  amoeboid 
cells,  of  which  the  fluid  endosarc  is  filled  with  small  highly  refracting 
spherules  of  a  rich  mahogany-brown  colour.  They  abound  in  the  water- 
vascular  system  and  in  the  intestinal  blood-vessels  of  the  Urchin,  and 
are  also  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  all  the  tissues,  more  particularly 
the  integument.  The  foUowing  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr 
Patrick  Geddes  and  have  been  kindly  oommnnicated  by  him  to  the  Author. 

If  an  Urchin  be  divested  of  its  spines  and  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  warm  hue  soon  becomes  dingy,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 


^  For  deBoriptionB  and  figures  of  these  oorpusdes 

Erdl  Wiegmann's  Archiv,  1842. 

Wflliams,  On  the  Blood-proper  and  Ghylaqneons  Fluid  of  Invertebrate  Animals. 
PkUMophieal  TranMocHom,  1852.    Part  n.  p.  595. 

Semper,  BeUen  im  Archipel  der  PhiUppinetif  Bd.  i.  Taf.  zxxui. 

Hofbnan,  NiederU  Archiv,  1871. 
.  Qeddes^   "Observations   snr   le  fltiide  p&ivisc6rale  des   Oorsins.**    Archives  de 
Zoologie  expirimenJUiUy  1878. 
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changes  into  a  peculiar  dark  green.  When  a  quantity  of  perivisceral  fluid 
containing  corpuscles  in  the  dingy  brown  state  is  placed  in  the  vacuum 
of  the  mercurial  gas  pump,  it  rapidly  recovers  its  normal  colour.  Thus  the 
colouring  matter  of  tibese  corpuscles  is  readily  oxidised  and  deoxidised,  and 
there  is  considerable  probability  that  it  may  have  a  respiratory  function. 
However,  on  account  of  the  smsdl  number  of  brown  corpuscles  in  the  fluids 
of  the  Urchin,  it  is  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  analyses  of  the  evolved 
gases  by  means  of  the  blood  pump^  nor  has  any  attempt  to  isolate  the 
pigment  yet  succeeded. 

That  this  brown  substance  is  nearly  related  to  the  purple  colouring 
matter  of  the  shell  of  many  urchins,  as  well  as  to  the  yeUowish-brown 
(biliary  t)  pigment  of  the  intestinal  epithelium,  is  made  e\ddent  by  adding  a 
mineral  acid  to  their  alcoholic  solutions.  All  three  immediately  assume  a 
green  tint^  very  similar  to  that  of  the  integument  of  the  dead  Urchin. 
Moreover,  when  a  morsel  of  any  of  the  highly  pigmented  tissues  of 
SpcUangus  purpureus,  for  instance,  the  ovary,  is  slightly  torn  with  needles, 
purple  spots  appear  at  the  injured  points,  and,  under  the  microscope, 
the  browu  corpuscles  may  be.  watched,  one  by  one  changing  into  purple. 

Lemon-ydlow  amoeboid  corpuscles  are  also  found,  though  sparingly, 
in  the  fluids  of  certain  of  the  regular  Sea-urchins  {DorocioUvris,  Arbocia),  and 
are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  the  Spatangoidea. 

The  greatest  variety  of  colour  is  to  be  seen  in  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tinal vessels  of  SpcUarigiMy  in  a  single  preparation  of  which  may  be  seen 
brown,  purple,  green,  lemon-yellow,  and  indigo-blue  amoeboid  corpuscles, 
together  with  vast  numbers  of  peculiar  greyish  vesicles  of  very  variable  si^, 
from  that  of  a  mieroeoccus  up  to  more  than  that  of  a  coloured  corpuscle. 


CHAPTER  III. 


CHANGES  WHICH  THE  BLOOD  UNDERGOES  IN 

DISEASE. 

Introduction. 

The  blood  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  internal  medium  whither 
tends  the  stream  of  matter  which  flows  from  the  external  world 
into  the  organism,  and  whence  simpler  combinations  of  matter, 
which  are  the  result  of  the  chemical  processes  of  the  organism,  leave 
it  to  form  again  a  part  of  the  external  medium.  The  blood 
represents  a  common  reservoir  which  is  continually  being  drawn 
upon  by  each  tissue  and  organ  for  the  materials  which  it  needs,  and 
to  which,  in  its  turn,  each  tissue  and  organ  contributes  its  quota  of 
useful  manufactured  products  or  of  useless  waste. 

If  we  except  the  coloured  corpuscles,  whose  function  it  is  to  act  as 
the  internal  oxygen-carriers  of  the  body,  and  the  colourless  corpuscles, 
which  we  have  good  reason  to  think  are  the  precursors  of  the 
coloured,  the  blood  represents  a  solution  of  organic  and  inorganic 
matters,  which  is  continually  being  added  to  and  taken  from,  in 
different  ways  and  degrees,  by  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  and  at 
varying  rates  by  each  tissue  or  organ  according  to  the  degree  of 
its  functional  activity. 

The  ancients  looked  upon  the  blood  as  essentially  representing 
vitality :  as  that  part  of  the  matter  of  the  body  in  which  specially 
resided  ihs  life,  and  hence  arose  the  natural  wish  to  connect  all  the 
morbid  processes  of  the  body,  processes  tending  towards  death,  with  a 
perversion  of  the  life-giving  or  actually  vital  liquid — a  wish  which 
found  expression  in  tne  various  phases  of  the  humoral  pathology 
which  under  one  form  or  another  reigned  more  or  less  imperiously 
over  medicine  until  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present  century  had 
passed. 

If,  however,  we  look  upon  the  blood  very  much  as  a  fluid  con- 
tained in  a  reservoir  which  is  contributed  to  by  many  sources,  and 
whence  at  many  points,  by  a  variety  of  chemical  and  physical 
processes,  matter  is  being  continuously  removed,  we  shall,  naturally,  be 
forced  to  admit  that  any  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  are,  in  all 
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probability,  nearly  always  dependent  upon  some  modification  of  the 
organs  which  intervene  between  the  external  world  and  itself,  of  the 
organs  through  which  certain  of  its  materials  have  to  pass  in  order  to 
reach  it,  or  of  the  organs  through  which  other  of  its  materials  have  to 
pass  before  they  can  be  eliminated. 

The  progress  of  biological  research  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
confirm  tnis  view  of  the  relation  of  the  blood  to  the  organs  of  the 
body,  and  to  transfer  the  vital  processes  to  those  elements  of  the 
various  organs  which  we  term  cells,  modified  though  these  may  be 
from  the  ideal  conception  of  the  cell  in  its  primordial  condition,  as 
represented,  for  instance,  by  the  mammalian  ovum,  or  the  cells  of 
embryonal  connective  tissue. 

Apparently,  it  is  in  connection  with  those  extra-vascular  cen^re^  of 
nutrition,  the  cells,  that  take  place  those  chemical  processes  (nearly 
all  of  which  are  associated  with  oxidation)  which  result  either  in 
the  assimilation  of  fresh  matter  for  the  body's  use,  or  of  elimina- 
tion of  waste  matter  which  would  accumidate  to  the  body's  detri- 
ment, or  which  primarily  have  for  their  object  the  evolution  of 
the  kinetic  energy  which  the  body  needs,  in  order  that  it  shall 
perform  its  internal  and  external  work;  so  that  the  life  of  an 
organ,  as  evidenced  by  its  ability  to  perform  those  acts  which 
characterize  it  as  alive,  may  be  philosophically  considered  as  the  sum 
of  the  life  of  its  constituent  living  centres,  the  cells,  and  the  life  of  the 
organism  as,  in  one  sense,  the  sum  of  the  life  of  all  the  constituent 
living  centres  of  its  various  organs. 

K  this  view  be  correct,  disease  will,  in  all  probability,  depend 
primarily  upon  modifications  in  the  processes  of  cells,  rather  than  of 
the  fluid  whence  cells  obtain  their  nourishment,  and  we  shall  be  quite 
prepared  to  find  (1)  that  a  morbid  process  may  seriously  interfere 
with  organs  whose  functions  are  essential  to  life,  without  influencing 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  a  manner  perceptible  by  our  methods 
of  chemical  and  microscopic  analysis^  however  delicate  these  may  be, 
and  (2)  that  when  a  marked  change  is  revealed  by.  these  methods  of 
enquiry  it  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  the  component  causes  of 
which  the  change  is  the  resultant  effect.  The  first  proposition  is 
proved  by  the  paucity  of  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  spite  of 
the  assiduous  labours  of  many  scientific  physicians,  the  second  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  taking  as  an  example  that  change  in  the  blood  which 
is  better  characterized  than  all  others,  viz.  a/ruiemia,  or  that  condition 
in  which  the  relative  and  absolute  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
of  the  blood  is  diminished. 

It  is  a  condition  which  may  result  from  accidental  losses  of  blood, 
or  from  some  process  (for  example,  abundant  suppuration)  which  tends 
unnaturally  to  drain  the  blood  of  some  of  its  constituents,  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  proper  food,  or  from  causes  so  complex  that  we  willingly 
hide  our  ignorance  under  the  expression  of  disorders  of  nvtrition. 
Where  the  actual  fault  primarily  lies  can,  in  many  cases,  be  not  even 
guessed  at,  and  the  physician  knows  little  more  than  that  the  disorder 
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of  nutrition  is  one  'which  is  often  suoeessfully  overcome  by  the 
administration  of  iron,  by  fresh  air,  and  an  abundant  diet. 

Researches  on  the  chemical  changes  which  tajce  place  in  the- blood 
in  disease  were  not  possible  until  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of 
the  blood  had  been  studied,  and  ^iethods  devised  for  their  repara- 
tion. Amongst  the  researches  which  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in 
this  respect  were  those  of-  Berzelius^  of  Th^nard  and  then  of 
MM.  Provost  and  Dumas ',  which,  by  determining  the  mean  composi- 
tion of'healthy  human  blood,  first  established  a  standard  of  comparison 
which  might  be  referred  to  by  those  studying  the  changes  induced  in 
the  blood  by  disease.  Amongst  the  most  complete  of  the  systematic 
investigations  which  were  made  in  the  latter  subject  were  those  of 
Andral  and  Qavarret',  of  Becquerel  and  Bodier^  of  Simon',  whilst 
the  changes  in  particular  diseases  engaged  the  attention  of  certain 
distinguished  wnters,  as  of  Christison*,  of  Qarrod',  of  C.  Schmidt*. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  comparatively  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  various  diseases,  a  fact 
which  may  be  explained  partly  as  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  venesection,  which  has  deprived  the  physician  of  the 
material  required  for  these  investigations,  partly  as  a  result  of 
the  change  of  views  which  has  been  explained  at  the  commencement 
of  this  sec.tion. 

Of  late,  however,  attention  has  again  been  enthusiasticallv  directed 
to  the  modifications  which  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  undergo 
in  disease,  notably  to  the  variation  in  the  relative  number  of  coloured 
and  colourless  corpuscles,  and  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  the 
former,  and  we  may  therefore  expect  rapid  accessions  to  the  exact 
knowledge  which  we  possess. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  consider  categorically  the  changes 
which  the  various  normal  constituents  of  the  blood  undergo  in  disease, 
and  then  draw  special  attention  to  the  results  of  investigations  of  the 
changes  in  particular  diseases. 

1  Berzelias :  see  **  General  Yiews  of  the  Compoaitioii  of  AnixiuJ  Fliu48.*'  Trafuac- 
tiotiB  of  Med.'Ghir.  8oe,  of  London,  Vol.  iii,  p.  198. 

*  Pr6T03t  et  Domas,  "  Examen  da  sang  et  de  son  action  dans  lea  divers  ph^nomftnes 
de  la  Tie."  Ann.  de  ChinUe,  1821,  T.  xnn.,  p.  280.  A  second  memoir,  with  the  same 
title,  was  pabliahed  in  the  AnnaUi  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy$ique,  1823,  Vol.  zziu.  p.  60 
and  p.  90. 

'  Andral  et  Gavarret,  **  Becherclies  snr  les  modifications  de  proportion  de  qvelqaes 
prindpes  dn  sang  (fibrine,  globules,  mat6rianx  sdUdes  da  s^rom  et  eaa)  dans  lee  raaUh 
dies."  Annalei  de  Chimie  et  de  Phytiquet  Tome  lxzy.,  p.  225 — "  Becherches  sor  la  com- 
position da  sang  de  qaelqaes  animaax  domestiqaes  dans  r6tat  de  sant^  et  de  maladie,' 
(in  conjonction  with  M.  Delafond).  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8"*  s^rie,  Vol. 
T.  p.  804.    Andral,  Essai  d^HimatoIogie  Pathologique^  Paris,  1848. 

^  Beoqaerel  et  Bodier,  Recherches  sur  les  alterations  du  sang.  Paris,  1844. — Traiti 
de  Chimie  Pathologique  appliqiUe  d  la  Midecine  Pratiqtie.    Paris,  1854. 

*  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry,  translated  by  G.  E.  Day,  MJ>.  Sydenham  Booie^,  1846. 

*  Ghristison,  **0n  grannlar  degeneration  of  the  Iddneys,  and  its  connexion  with 
dropsy,  inflammations  and  other  diseases.  Syo.  Edinburgh,  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
1839.  ^  Garrod :  see  page  143. 

>  C.  Schmidt,  CJiarakteristik  der  epidemisehen  Cholera  yegewUber  Transudatioiis* 
anomalien.    Leipzig  a.  Ifitan,  1850. 
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Sect.  1.    VariatioM  in  the  proportion  of  the  principal  Conatiiuente  of 

the  Blood  in  IHaeasee  in  generoL 

•^^^gg  I*     Before  considering  the  changes  which  the   blood 

undergoes  in  different  diseases,  it  is  well  to  insist  upon 
the  fact  that-  loss  of  blood  very  rapidly  influences  the  composition  of  that 
which  remains  in  the  vascular  system.  It  has  been  shewn  by  the  con- 
cordant results  of  many  trustworthy  observers^  that  when  an  animal  is 
bled,  the  portion  of  blood  first  obtained  contains  the  laigest  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  that  this  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  the  blood  obtained 
at  the  commencement  of  a  venesection  has  a  slightly,  but  still  perceptibly, 
different  composition  from  that  obtained  at  its  termination,  unless,  of 
course,  the  total  quantity  of  blood  withdrawn  be  excessively  small. 

This  diminution  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  blood  which  is  noticeable 
even  in  the  course  of  venesection  is  naturally  much  more  perceptible  in 
cases  of  excessive  and  repeated  accidental  haemorrhages.  The  diminution 
of  solid  matter  is  partly  due  to  actual  loss  of  solids,  but  in  great  part  to. 
the  blood  becoming  more  rapidly  diluted  by  lymph  than  in  the  normal 
condition. 

The  normal  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  of  man  may  be  estimated 
as  varying  between  780  and  800  parts  per  1000  of  blood.  An  increase 
in  the  water  of  the  blood  is  much  more  frequent  than  the  converse ;  this 
increase  may  be  only  slight  or  it  may  be  considerable. 

A  slight  augmentation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  t.  e.  to  between  800  and 
820  parts  per  1000,  occurs  as  a  result  of  a  temporary  abstinence  from  food, 
in  the  early  stages  of  nearly  all  aoute  diseases,  and  in  the  majority  of 
chronic  diseases. 

A  more  marked  augmentation,  the  water  amounting  to  between  820 
and  880  parts  per  1000  of  blood,  occurs  in  starvation :  after  .oonsidei^ablo 
haemorrhages ;  in  cases  of  abundant  suppuration,  or  in  which  some  other 
considerable  drain  is  taking  place,  as  in  chronic  diarrhoea ;  in  the  course 
of  malarial  diseases ;  in  lead  poisoning ;  in  chronic  mercurial  poisoning ; 
in  cancerous  and  tubercular  affections :  and  we  might  add  in  anaemia^ 
if  it  were  not  more  correct  to  characterize  the  latter  as  the  condition  which 
really  exists  in  all  the  morbid  states  just  enumerated. 

A  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  water  of  the  blood  has  been  observed  in 
articular  rheumatism,  in  erysipelas,  in  puerperal  fever,  and  especially  in 
cholera. 

CMUrared  II*    The  coloured  corpuscles  are  increased  in  the  first 

CtarpudM  stages  of  chimera ;  the  increase  is  however  not  an  absolute 

and  Hasno-  one,  but  merely  dependent  on  a  diminution  of  the  water 
gbiiiiii.  q£  |jJ^3  blood.     A  diminution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  occura 

in  the  various  forms  of  anaemia,  including  chlorosis ;  in  Bright*s  disease ; 
as  a  result  of  prolonged  diarrhoea  and  dysentery ;  of  continued  and  abundant 
suppurative  discharges;  in  scurvy;  in  leucocythaemia;  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  continued  and  of  intermittent  fevers;  in  chronic  metallic  poisoning ; 
in  cases  of  advanced  heart  disease;  in  chronic  diseases  generally. 

1  Provost  and  Dumas,  Becqnerel  and  Bodler,- Simon,  and  others. 
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In  healthy  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  appears  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  corpuscles.  This  relation  does  not  hold, 
however,  in  disease,  as  wiU  be  particularly  mentioned  in  discussing  the 
phenomena  of  anaemia* 

The  largest  number  of  determinations  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
in  the  blood  of  various  diseases  has  been  carried  out  by  Quincke*,  who 
made  use  of  Preyer's  method  for  the  determination  of  haemoglobin.  In 
the  annexed  table  may  be  seen  the  results  which  he  obtained.  The  letters 
V-S.  in  the  second  column  indicate  that  the  blood  was  obtained  by  vene- 
section, and  the  letter  H  that  it  was  obtained  by  Heurteloup's  artificial  leech. 


Method  by 

Haemo- 

Sex and 
Age. 

wbioh 
blood 

Specific 
gravity. 

globin  in 
100 

DiBease. 

Observationfl. 

obtained. 

grammes. 

F.  36 

VS. 

1058 

14-4 

Angina  pecto- 
ris. 

Otherwise  healthy,  well 
nourished  woman. 

F.  60 

VS. 

1060-6 

141 

Cerebral  Apo- 

Previously    healthy    and 

70 

plexy, 

well  nourished,  V-S.  two 
hours  after  the  attack. 

M.  44 

H. 

1060^ 

14*6 

Scorbutus. 

Purpura  haemorrhagica  on 
lower  extremities  which 
quickly  disappeared  by 
rest  in  bed ;  state  of  Nu- 
trition good. 

M.  20 

H. 

1049-6 

101 

Cirrhosis  of  the 

Pretty    intense    jaundice. 

' 

liver;  haemo- 
philia. 

Frequent  epistaxis,  pro- 
fuse bleeding  from  any 
accidental  wound. 

F.  15 

H. 

1085-2 

6'^ 

Chlorosis. 

Well  developed  body;  no 
complication.  Date  Nov. 
14,  1869. 

H. 

1049-1 

Q'd2 

9f 

10  weeks  later.  Has  been 
taking  iron.  Date  Feb. 
3, 1870. 

M.  45 

H. 

1044-3 

5-80 

Splenic  leuco- 

cythaemia. 

F.  28 

VS. 

1050-5 

10-30 

Parenchyma- 
tous Nephritis. 

Patient  died  of  acute 
oedema  of  the  lungs. 

M.  40 

VS. 

1047-3 

10-70 

Nephritis 
Uraemia. 

Considerable  general  oe- 
dema.    The  patient  died 

• 

a  few  hours  after. 

M.  27 

vs. 

1048-7 

11-40 

Nephritis 
Uraemia. 

Considerable  oedema.  Con- 
stitutional syphilis.    V-S. 

during  a  uraemic  convul- 

1 

1 

sion.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  se- 
rum, 1044. 

^  Quincke :  '*  Ueber  den  Hamoglobingehalt  des  Blutes  in  Erankbeiten."    Yirchow's 
ArcMv,  Vol  Liv,  (1872),  p.  637, 
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Method  bj 

1 

Haemo- 

Sex and 
Age. 

vMch 

blood 

obtained. 

Bpedfio 
gravity. 

globin  in 

100 
grammes; 

Dieeaae. 

Obseryations. 

M.  43 

H. 

1047  0 

10-60 

Bright'HdiHease 

)  Considerable  oedema.  Very 

■ 

1 

• 

contracted 

abundant  nrine  of  light 

stage. 

colour  and  low    specific 
gravity. 

M.  24 

H. 

104M 

8-5 

Bri^hfs  disease 
contracted 
stage. 

1  Very  considerable  oedema. 
Chronic  uraemia.     Post- 
mortem examination  re- 
vealied  highly  contracted 
kidneys. 

M. 

H. 

1054-9 

14-4 

Diabetes    Mel- 
litus. 

Appetite,  still  very  good. 
Total  quantity  of  urine  in 
24  hours,  10  litres.     Sp. 
gr.  1030. 

M.30 

H. 

1059-5 

15-9 

Diabetes   Mel- 

Enormously    fet    person. 

• 

litU8\ 

Good  appetite.     Urine  in 
24  hours  from   3  to    4 
litres.     Sp.  gr.  1020. 

M.22 

H. 

1056-6 

12-9 

Typhoid  feyer, 
Ist  week. 

A  somewhat  cachectic 
individual 

M.  25 

H. 

1059-6 

12-7 

Typhoid  fever, 
1st  week. 

Moderately  strong  man. 

M.  25 

TT. 

1062-1 

14-6 

Typhoid  fever, 
1st  week. 

Moderately  strong  man, 
an  attack  of  medium  se- 
verity. 

H. 

1054-4 

12-6 

T^rphoid  fever, 
4  th  week. 

. 

M. 

H. 

1056-4 

144 

Relapsing 
fever,  5th  day. 

Strong  man. 

• 

P.  50 

VS. 

1057-9 

15-0 

Cerebro-spinal 

A   strong    person.       Ap< 

meningitis  of 
great  acute- 
ness. 

parently  has  been  ill  three 
day&        Deepest    coma. 
Death  on  the  5th  day. 

M.  56 

H. 

1050-5 

11-3 

Pyaemia^  2nd 

Following  a  phlegmonous 

or  3rd  week. 

• 

abscess  of  the  neck,  there 
occurred  phlebitis  of  the 
jugularvein  and  pyaemia. 

F.  20 

VS. 

1056-7 

14-9 

Phosphorus    ] 

Patienthadfour  days  before 

poisoning. 

swallowed  an  infusion  of 
lucifer  matches.    Intense 
icterus,  enlargement  and 
tenderness  of  the  liver. 
Death  12  hours  after  vene- 

section. 

^  This  was  probably  a  ease  whieh  ahoiild  have  been  termed  glycosuria,  rather  than 
diabetes  meUitns.  Sogar  not  nnfrequenihr  oooors  in  the  mine  of  veiy  obese  persona  who 
present  none  of  the  other  symptoms  of  diabetes.  This  statement  the  author  makes  upon  the 
anthority  of  a  verbal  communication  from  Dr  Lauder  Brunton. 
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Pjlj^^  III.     The  quantity  of  fibrin  which  separates  from  the 

blood  during  coagulation,  and  which  normally  amounts  in 
the  case  of  man  to  about  2*5  parts  per  1000,  may  increase  in  disease  to  as 
much  as  10  parts  per  1000.  This  increase  of  fibrin  is  to  a  certain  extent 
characteristic  of  acute  inflammatory  affections;  it  is  clearly  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  pyrexia  which  is  often  a  prominent  feature  of  these  diseases, 
seeing  that  in  the  fevers  the  proportion  of  fibrin  is  diminished  instead 
Vf  being  increased. 

According  to  Becquerel  and  !Elodier  the  cases  in  which  the  amount  of 
fibrin  is  inci'eased  may  be  divided  into  two  categories.  In  the  first 
category  the  augmentation  is  only  slight,  the  amount  of  fibrin  fluctuating 
between  3  and  5  per  1000  of  blood.  In  the  second  it  is  considerable  and 
is  compr^ed  between  5  and  10  parts  per  1000  of  blood. 

A.  Slight  augmeutation  of  fibrin  occurs  (1)  in  chlorosis;  (2)  in 
pregnancy,  espeoifdly  towards  the  close  of  utero-gestation ;  (3)  in  slight 
inflammatory  affections,  if  accompanied  by  pyrexia ;  such  as  slight  attack 
of  erysipelas  of  the  face  &c ;  (4)  in  certain  cases  of  scorbutus. 

B.  Considerable  augmentation  of  fibrin  (amount  varying  between 
5  and  10  per  1000  of  blood)  is  characteristic  of  the  more  serious  inflammatory 
affections.  It  is  most  marked  for  •instance  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and 
acute  rheumatism.  Whenever  the  parenchyma  of  organs  is  implicated  in 
the  inflammatory  process  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  appears  to  increase. 
Whence  comes  the  increase  1  Seeing  that  we  are  yet  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood  plasma,  a  solution  of  the  above 
question  is  impossible.  In  the  proliferation  of  cellular  elements  which 
accompsmies  the  process  of  inflanmiation  we  have  however  a  cause  which 
will  add  to  the  number  of  colourless  cells  of  the  blood,  and  to  the  amount 
of  serum-globulin  which  will  be  available  in  the  process  of  coagulation. 
Whether  we  admit  or  deny  Schmidt's  theory  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
influence  which  serum-globulin  exerts  in  increasing  the  amount  of  fibrin, 
and  this  is  one  way  (though  only  one)  in  which  we  may  conceive  that 
inflammatory  diseases  cause  the  proportion  of  fibrin  to  increase. 

Am  diminution  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin  (so  that  it  sinks  to  between 
1  and  2  parts  per  1000  oi  blood)  has  been  observed  in  certain  acute  and 
certain  chronic  diseases.  Amongrt  the  former  are  to  be  reckoned  typhoid 
fever^  small  pox,  scarlet  fever  and  measles;  amongst  the  latter,  organic 
affections  of  the  heart  in  their  last  stage,  certain  malarial  cachexiae, 
chi*anio  scurvy,  and  chronic  mercurial  poisoning. 

lernm-^*  IV.     The  normal   amount  of   serum-albumin    in    the 

Immfii,  serum  of  the  blood  of  man  amounts  on  an  average  to  80 

parts  per  1000,  the  limits  varying  between   the  numbers 
70  and  9a 

An  augmentation  of  serum-albumin  has  been  observed  to  occur  in 
cholera  and  after  the  use  of  hydragogue  cathartics  \  To  a  less  extent  in 
acute  rheumatism  and  in  the  early  stages  of  some  intermittents  (?). 

A  diminution  of  serum-albumin  occurs  most  markedly  in  Bright's 
disease,  anaemia,  sciu.*vy,  dysentery,  and  generally  in  chronic  diseases 
which  impair  the  general  nutrition :  for  instance,  in  the  advanced  stages 
of  some  cardiac  affections. 

*  C.  Schmidt,  CharakteriHic  der  ChelfTd, 
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^^  V.    The  norma  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  healthy  blood 

varies,  according  to  Becqnerel  and  Bodier,  between  1  and 
3 '3  parts  in  1000.  It  is  said  that  the  £Etts  oi  the  blood  are  increased  in 
pnetimonia,  in  alcoholism,  in  diabetes,  in  Bright's  disease,  in  the  hepatitis 
of  hot  climates,  in  cases  of  chylous  urine,  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheumatism, 
and  in  many  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  poisoning  \  The  information  on 
many  of  these  points  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory. 

iMftM<i  ^^*     The  amount  of  cholesterin  in  normal  blood  varies 

Aiiiir^rfSS'*      probably  between  0*5  and  2*0  parts  per  1000.     According  to 

Becquerel  and  Bodier  this  constituent  increases  in  quantity 
in  all  acute  febrile  affections,  in  all  acute  inflammations,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  jaundice  in  which  there  is  almost  complete  retention  of  bile. 

We  possess  no  information  whatever  as  to  the  amount  of  lecithin 
present  in  the  blood  in  disease ;  indeed  our  knowledge  of  the  proportions 
present  in  health  only  rest  on  a  very  few  analyses  by  Judell  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler. 

Sugar.  YII.     Sugar  is  increased  in  the  blood  of  diabetes,  as  will 

be  mentioned  under  that  disease. 

'  ntea,  UMo  YIII.     Amongst  the  so-called  extractive  matters  present 

addandether  in  the  blood,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  hypoxanthine  require  to  be 
estraotiTM.         mentioned  as  being  affected  in  disease. 

The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  largely  increased  in  the  various 
forms  of  Bright's  disease',  as  was  first  shewn  by  Christison,  in  cholera^,  and 
ih  yellow  fever.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  the  case  also  in  diabetes  and 
febrile  affections*. 

Uric  acid',  as  will  bo  more  particularly  referred  to  under  Gout,  is 
markedly  increased  in  the  blood  in  acute  and  chronic  cases  of  that  disease. 

Hypoxanthine  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood 
of  leucocythaemia*;  according  to  Salomon  this  body  is  a  constituent  of 
healthy  blood. 

g^^  IX.     The  salts  of  the  Mood,  especittlly  the  alkaline  salts, 

undetgo  certain  changes  in  disease,  though  our  knowldge  is 
yet  very  imper£pct  on  this  matter.  In  cholera,  the  semm  of  blood,  though 
it  contains  lees  saltd  than  normal,  o(mtains  a  larger  quantity  of  salts  of 
potassium;  in  dysmitery,  the  salts  of  the  serum  are  said  to  be  increased, 
and  the  same  holds  in  the  case  of  Bright's  disease. 

The  OasM  ^'     '^^  ^^^  ^®^  fs/sts  have  been  collected  which  throw 

oftheBlooi.       ^^^7  ]ighi  upon  the  proportion  of  the  gases  in  the  blood 

in  disease.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  other 
constituents  undergo  in   certain  diseases,   or  firom  a  knowledge  of  the 


^  Qaatier,  Chimie  appliqttSe  d  ta  pktfBtoloffie,  h  lapatholoffie  et  h  Vhygihie.  Vol.  ii. 
p.  814. 

■  Christison,  On  ffrarmUtr  degenmtHon  of  the  kidneyg,  &c.    Edinburgh,  1889. 

»  Scherer,  Verh,  d,  phytik.-med.  Qes,  tu  WUrzburff,  Vol.  n.  pp.  821—825,  and  Vol. 
VTT.  pp.  128—126. 

*  t4oard,  Thhte  de  Strtubowrg,  1856. 

'  Garrod,  A  TreatUe  on  Gout  and  Rheumatic  Gout,  Third  ed.,  1876,  p.  84  et  $eq. 
Thd  first  researches  of  this  author  on  this  suhject  were  published  in  the  XCedieO' 
Chirwrgieal  Trantactions,  Vol.  xxxvii. 
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physical  conditionB  of  ihe  patients,  we  can  often  sunnise  the  way  in  which 
the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  blood  must  be  affected.  Thus  from  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  found  in  cases  of  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  we  can, 
with  considerable  accuracy,  calculate  the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen 
which  such  blood  can  contain,  and  we  ariive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
amount  is  much  below  the  normaL 

Thus  a  healthy  man's  blood  contains  on  an  average  say  13*5  grammes 
of  haemoglobin  in  one  hundred  parts.  Such  blood  in  virtue  of  its  haemo- 
globin would,  if  saturated  with  oxygen,  be  capable  of  absorbing  22*55  ac. 
of  oxygen  measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

On  the  other  hand  the  blood  in  cases  of  chlorosis  may  contain  as  little 
as  5*3  grammes  of  haemoglobin  per  100  of  blood.  Such  blood  could  in 
virtue  of  its  haemoglobin  only  take  up  8*85  cc.  of  oxygen  if  fully 
saturated.  We  see  tifierefore  that  the  respiratory  capacity  of  such  blood 
is  reduced  to  less  than  one  half  that  of  healthy  blood. 

Again  in  cases  where  mechanical  causes  exist 'which  interfere  with  the 
due  amount  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  in  the  lung,  the  cyanosis  and  the 
dyspnoea,  sometimes  culminating  in  asphyxia,  point  to  a  condition  in  which 
the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  greatly  diminished  and  the  carbonic  acid  greatly 
increased.     Actual  determinations  are,  however,  almost  entirely  wanting  ^ 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  certain  observers  to  determine  the 
changes  which  the  gases  of  the  blood  undergo  in  disease.  Unfortunately 
the  methods  employed  have  been  such  as  to  deprive  the  results  of  all 
value.  Thus  Quinquaud  determined  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  blood 
of  various  diseases  by  means  o£  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  hydrosulphite*. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  unfortunately  in  no  way 
comparable  with  those  obtained  by  the  mercurial  pump.  Again,  Brouardel' 
has  published  analyses  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  in  variola  and  scarlatina 
which  would  appear  to  shew  that  in  these  diseases  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
which  the  blood  can  absorb  is  very  much  diminished.  As,  however,  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  found  is  much  greater  than  could  possibly  have  been 
held  in  solution  by  the  quantity  of  blood  analysed,  the  legitimate  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  the  analyses  possess  no  value.  H^gnard*  has  attempted 
to  determine  the  so-called  '  reapircUory  capacity^  of  blood  in  disease,  i.  e, 
the  maximum  amount  of  oxygen  which  a  given  quantity  of  blood  will 
absorb.  Blood  is  shaken  with  air  and  then  subjected  to  analysis  in  the 
mercurial  pumpv  According  to  E6gDard  the  respiratory  capacity  of  blood 
is  not  affected  even  by  putrefaction ;  i,  e.  blood  which  is  decomposed  can 
absorb  as  much  oxygen  as  it  did  before  the  process  of  putrefaction 
set  in.  B^gnard's  observations  were  all  performed  with  blood  taken 
from  the  dead  body,  the  clot  being  broken  up  artificially.  They  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  diseases  the  respiratory  capacity  is  immensely 
diminished ;  were  the  results  reliable  they  would  indicate  that  under  the 

^  In  a  case  of  cyanoBis  due  to  a  cardiao  lesion  Lupine  fonnd  that  100  co.  of 
TenonB  blood  contained  64  0.0.  of  CO,.    Oaxetu  Midie.  de  ParU,  1878,  p.  128. 

s  Qmnqnand,  '*  Bar  im  proc6d6  de  dosage  de  rfa^moglobine  dans  le  sang.'* 
OompUs  Bendui,  Vol.  lxzyi.  p.  1489.  *<  Sor  lea  variations  de  I'h^moglobine  dans  les 
maladies.  **    OompUs  Rendtu,  Vol.  Lzxvn.  p.  447. 

s  Bronardel:  "Des  gaz  da  sang  dans  diffdrentes  maladies.'*  SoeUU  nUdieale  de$ 
h6pitauXf  1870,  quoted  by  B6gnanL 

^  P.  B^gnaxd :  RechercheM  expMmerUales  sur  U$  variatumt  pathologiqws  des  eombui' 
tiont  respiratoires.    Thbse  pour  le  Boctorat  en  MMedne.    Pans,  1878       109  et  uq. 
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influence  of  morbid  processes  the  power  which  haemoglobin  possesses  of 
linking  oxygen  to  itself  is  more  or  less  affecte<L  The  conditions  under 
which  these  observations  were  made  appear,  however,  to  the  author,  to 
deprive  them  of  any  value  whatever. 

Legerot^  produced  septicaemia  in  dogs  by  the  injection  of  putrefied  blood 
and  compared  the  respiratory  capacity  before  and  after  the  induction  of 
the  morbid  state.  His  results  would  appear  to  shew  that  an  enormous 
diminution  (sometimes  to  more  than  one  half)  of  the  respiratory  capacity 
occui*s. 


Sect.  2.    The  Changes  which  the  Blood  undergoes  in 

particular  diseases. 

In  the  preceding  section  we  have  grouped  together  under  each 
principal  constituent  or  group  of  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  varia- 
tions which  have  been  observed  in  diseases  generally. 

We  must  now  consider  in  detail  the  changes  of  the  several 
chief  constituents  of  the  blood  in  certain  special  diseases,  which 
have  been  particularly  studied  from  this  point  of  view. 


A.    The  Blood  in  Disorders  op  Nutrition. 

Anaemia. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  in  various  forms  of  anaemia  the 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  undergo  a  diminution,  which  to 
a  certain  extent  appears  to  be  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease.  The  observations  of  the  earlier  French  writers  on  this 
subject  were  definite  enough,  and  although  made  by  methods  which 
did  not  furnish  an  absolutely  correct  estimate  of  the  weight  of  the 
dry  corpuscles,  and  gave  no  indication  of  the  weight  of  the  moist 
corpuscles,  yielded  results  which  might  be  compared  one  with  the 
other.  Thus  Becquerel  and  Rodier*  classified  cases  in  which  the 
coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  deficient,  into  the  three  following 
classes,  each  distinguished  by  a  separate  letter.  We  give,  in  the 
first  instance,  their  account,  but  slightly  abridged. 

Beo4.iier«i  Class  A.    Slight  diminution  (weight  of  dry  corpuscles 

^IS^ll  between  100  and  120  per  1000  of  blood).  Individuals 
of  eases  of  belonging  to  this  class  are  paUid,  there  is  some  feeble- 
Anaemia,  ness ;  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  a  blowing 
murmur  is  heard  with  the  first  sound  at  the  base,  and  a  murmur  in 
the  carotids. 

^  L6gerot,  Etudes  tFhimatologie  pathologique  batieM  iur  VextracHon  dei  gaz  du  sang. 
Paris,  1874,  qnoted  by  lUgnard,  Op.  eit.  p.  121. 

*  Bacqnerel  et  Bodier,  TraitS  de  ChimU  pathologique.     Paris,  1854,  p.  60  et  teq. 

G.  10 
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This  degree  of  diminution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  occurs  under 
the  following  circumstances; — in  feeble  individuals  of  the  so-called 
lymphatic  diathesis:   under  the  influence  of  insufficient  diet:   in 

Ersons  inhabiting  marshy  districts :  as  the  result  of  a  copious  blood- 
}ting :  as  a  result  of  the  persistent  use  of  purgatives :  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease :  after  some  days  of  an  acute  disease,  such  as  a  fever : 
in  the  course  of  many  chronic  diseases,  &c. 

Class  B.  Medium  diminution  (weight  of  dry  blood-corpuscles 
between  80  and  100  per  1000  of  blood). 

This  state  of  the  blood  is  accompanied  by  a  much  more  marked 
debility  of  those  subject  to  it.  The  skin  is  pale  and  slightly 
yellowish.  Bodily  exertion  is  irksome.  There  exists  palpitation, 
and  some  dyspnoea  may  come  on  if  the  patient  takes  exercise. 
There  is  .a  soft  bellows  murmur  in  the  aorta  and  carotids,  which  is 
rarely  propagated  along  other  arteries. 

The  causes  enumerated  under  Class  A  may,  if  continuing  in 
operation,  lead  to  the  case  being  classed  under  B.  As  special 
causes  are  to  be  mentioned ; — considerable  losses  of  blood :  continued 
diarrhoea  (or  dysentery) :  malarial  cachexia :  the  cancerous  cachexia : 
lead  poisoning:  chronic  Bright*s  disease:  the  last  stage  of  chronic 
diseases  :  lastly,  and  chiefly,  chlorosis. 

Class  C.  Great  diminution  (weight  of  dry  blood-corpuscles  varying 
between  40  and  80  per  1000  of  blood). 

Cases  belonging  to  this  class  are  much  rarer  than  the  preceding. 
The  skin  is  pale,  and  may  present  a  greenish  hue,  the  strength  is 
diminished;  sometimes  the  least  movement  occasions  sensations  of 
painful  weariness,  muscular  pains,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation.  Cephal- 
algia, vertigo,  tinnitus  aurium  ana  other,  nervous  troubles  appear, 
in  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  Syncope  is  readily  induced ;  the 
pulse  is  quick  and  dicrotic ;  there  is  a  murmur  with  the  first  sound 
of  the  heart  at  the  base.  A  very  loud  bellows  murmur  is  heard  in 
the  carotids,  and  usually  there  exists,  especially  in  chlorosis,  a  more 
or  less  loud  venous  murmur  (bruit  de  diable). 

The  following  causes  specially  lead  to  the  condition  observed  in 
.  this  class ; — ^great  or  frequently  repeated    hemorrhages :    chlorosis : 
malarial  anaemia:  the  cancerous  cachexia,  especially  where  cancer 
affects  the  stomach. 

If  to  the  causes  producing  a  diminution  of  the  blood-coipuscles 
enumerated  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  we  add  abundant  and  long- 
continued  suppuration,  scurvy,  leucocythaemia  and  the  affection 
designated  by  the  term  'pernicious  anaemia'  we  shall  have  before 
us  a  pretty  complete  catalogue  of  the  various  morbid  states  con- 
nected with  a  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

As  will  be  appreciated  by  the  reader  of  the  section  in  which  the 
determination  of  the  weight  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is  described^ 
the  weight  of  the  dry  corpuscles  as  found  by  such  a  method  as  that 
employed  by  Becquerel  and  Ilodier  does  not  admit  of  absolute  accuracy. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  physician  it  would  be  better  if  we  could  express  the 
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Tariadon  which  the  weight  of  the  moist  corpuscles  undergoes  in  respect  to 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  various  diseases.  The  methods 
which  we  possess  for  effecting  this  determination  with  accuracy  are, 
however,  so  complex  and  so  difficult,  that  no  large  collection  of  data 
direcdj  obtained  by  this  method  exists.  We  can,  however,  as  was  shewn 
by  the  researches  of  C.  Schmidt,  obtain  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
true  weight  of  the  moist  blood-corpuscles  present  in  the  blood,  if  we 
multiply  the  results  obtained  by  Provost  and  Dumas'  method  (which 
was  employed  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier  in  their  researches)  by  4. 

Since,  however,  methods  have  been  devised  (1)  for  the  enumeration  of 
the  blood-corpuscles  contained  in  a  known  volume  of  blood  and  (2)  for  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin,  the  physician  has  been  placed  in 
possession  of  methods  which  have  thrown  great  light  upon  some  of  the 
diseases  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  diminished — in  which  typically 
the  condition  of  anaemia  exists. 

By  means  of  any  of  the  methods  described  at  pages  74 — 78  a  close 
approximation  to  the  number  of  corpuscles  contained  in  the  blood  may  be 
made  in  a  few  minutes,  by  employing  a  single  drop  of  blood.  SimiLsurly 
by  methods  as  ready  and  as  accurate,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
blood  may  be  determined. 

As  we  have  seen,  haemoglobin  constitutes  by  far  the  most  abundant 
constituent  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  it  might  be  supposed  that  the! 
second  of  the  above  determinations  might  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
the  physician ;  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  blood  in  coloured  corpuscles 
being  judged  of  by  its  richness  or  poverty  in  haemoglobin.  Such  is 
however  not  the  case,  as  will  be  now  briefly  shewn. 

<**>*»»••  It  resulted  from  the  labours  of  "Welcker,  the  dis- 

^^^^  coverer  of  all  the  fundamental  facts  concerning  the 

jaiOgrgo  In  relative  number,  weight,  cubic  capacity,  superficies  and 
fiyfvfmi^.  colouration  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  that  in  the  physio- 

logical condition  the  colour  of  the  blood  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  its  coloured  corpuscles — in  other  words,  that  in  the 
healthy  state  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  is  constant.  That  Welcker  was  correct  in  his  statement, 
in  so  far  as  the  healthy  state  is  concerned,  has  been  proved  by  the  recent 
researches  of  Worm-Muller\  and  is,  on  the  whole,  confirmed  by  Malas- 
sez*.  In  his  remarkable  researches  on  the  changes  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  cholera  and  some  other  diseases,  C.  Schmidt*  had  how- 
ever pointed  out  that  the  composition  of  the  blood-corpusdes  is  liable 
to  vary  in  disease,  and  attention  was  still  more  forcibly  drawn  to 
this  interesting  fact  by  Johann  Duncan  in  1867*.    This  observer 

1  Worm-MuUer,  '*Ucber  das  YerbSltniss  zmschen  der  Zahl  der  Blutk(jrperchen 
nnd  der  Ffirbekraft  des  Blntes.*'  Om  Forholdet  imellem  BlodUgememe$  Antal  og  Blodets 
Faroekra/t.  Chrifitisnia,  1876.  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahretbericht,  Vol.  vii.  (1878), 
p.  1U2. 

*  Malassez,  *'  Sar  lea  diverses  m6thode8  de  dosage  de  rhfimoglobine  et  but  nn 
noaveau  oolorimdtre."    Archives  de  Physiologie,  Ser.  ii.,  VoL  iv.  (1877),  pp.  1 — 43. 

'  C.  Sohmidt,  Charakteristik  der  epidemUchen  Cholera^  &c. 

4  Duncan,  "  Beitriige  zar  Pathologie  nnd  Therapie  der  Chlorose."  Sitzungtber.  d* 
kaU,  Akad.  d.  Wittentehafien  zu  Wien.  Naturmsietuchaft,  CI.  1867.  2  Abth.,  pp. 
616—522. 
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counted  the  corpuscles  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  blood  in  three 
cases  of  chlorosis,  and  compared  the  colouring  power  of  a  given 
volume  of  the  same  blood  with  the  colouring  power  of  the  same 
volume  of  healthy  blood.  From  his  observations  he  concluded  that 
whilst  the  coloured  corpuscles  were  nearly  as  numerous  in  his 
chlorotic  patients  as  in  healthy  women,  the  amount  of  colouring 
matter  was  remarkably  diminished,  being  about  three  times  less  in 
amount.  The  more  recent  researches  of  MM.  Hayem*  and  Ma- 
lassez',  but  especially  of  the  former,  have  brought  out  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  in  the  various  forms  of  anaemia  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  affected,  and  that  the  normal 
relations  between  the  haemoglobin  and  the  other  constituents  of  the 
corpuscles  are  disturbed.  The  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  state- 
ments of  Hayem. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
coloured  corpuscles  in  anaemia  are  appreciated  if  we  compare  suc- 
cessively the  diseased  with  the  healthy  corpuscles;  paying  attention 
to  size,  number,  form  and  colouration, 

1.  Size.  In  normal  human  blood  we  may,  according  to 
Hayem,  conveniently  classify  the  corpuscles  into  three  orders,  accord- 
ing to  size,  viz.  large,  medium,  and  small;  the  large  blood-cor- 
puscles having  a  mean  diameter  of  8*5 /i,  the  medium  7*5 /i,  and  the 
small  6*5 /i.  Usually  the  proportions  in  which  these  various  corpuscles 
are  present  is  the  following:  the  medium-sized  amount  to  75,  the 
large  to  about  12  and  the  small  also  to  about  12  per  100,  so  that  the 
mean  size  of  the  average  blood-corpuscle  is  (according  to  Hayem)  7*5 /t. 

If  we  except  acute  cases  where  the  disease  is  suddenly  produced 
by  hemorrhage,  in  all  forms  of  anaemia  the  size  of  the  corpuscles 
is  modified.  Firstly,  the  blood  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
unusually  small  coloured  corpuscles,  which  have  a  diameter  varying 
between  2*2/^  and  6/^.  Almost  as  frequently,  the  blood  contains  a 
certain  number  of  unusually  large  corpuscles,  which  we  may  term  giant- 
corpuscles,  measuring  10/ior  12/i  or  even  14/i.  Secondly,  the  relar- 
tion  between  the  corpuscles  of  different  sizes  is  disturbed,  so  that  the 
blood  contains  a  much  larger  number  of  small  corpuscles  in  relation 
to  other  sizes  than  healthy  blood. 

In  all  cases  of  chronic  anaemia  of  considerable  intensity,  the  mean 
diameter  of  the  corpuscles  is  always  below  the  normal.  It  may  fall 
to  7fJL,  to  6'8/i,  to  6'5/i,  and  even  to  6/1. 

But  this  diminution  in  the  mean  diameter  corresponds  to  a 
diminution  in  the  mean  volumes  of  the  corpuscles. 

Thus  the  normal  blood-corpuscle,  having  a  mean  diameter  of 
7'5/i,  has  approximately  the  volume  of  66/ac.c.  (cubic  micro-milli- 

1  Hayem,  Beeherchei  tur  TAnatomie  normale  et  pathologique  du  sang.  Aveo  figures 
et  tableaax.  Paris,  1878.  Here  will  be  found  reprinted  the  Tarions  papers  on  these 
subjects,  elsewhere  pabUshed  by  this  author. 

*  Malassez,  '*Snr  les  diyerses  m6thodes  de  dosage  de  rhtoioglobine  et  sur  un 
nonyeau  col^rimdtre."    Arehives  de  Phytiologie,  Ser.  u.,  VoL  r^.  (1877),  pp.  1 — 43. 
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metres).  The  corpuscle  whose  diameter  is  only  7/a  has  the  volume 
of  57/^ ac. ;  that  of  6'5fi  has  a  volume  of  49/1  c.c. 

When  in  anaemia  the  mean  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles  falls 
to  7/i,  100  corpuscles  correspond  in  volume  to  only  80  healthy 
corpuscles;  when  the  mean  diameter  falls  to  6/i,  100  corpuscles 
correspond  only  to  65  healthy  corpuscles. 

Even  assuming  that  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  remained 
constant  in  anaemia,  it  is  obvious  from  the  above  considerations^ 
that  important  consequences  must  result  from  the  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  corpuscles,  but  as  will  be  shewn  subsequently,  the 
proportion  of  haemoglobin  does  not  remain  normal. 

2.  Number.  Usually  the  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is 
diminished  in  anaemia,  but  by  no  means  constantly  so.  In  the  most 
intense  cases  of  anaemia  the  diminution  is  however  always  very 
marked.  In  a  case  of  malarial  anaemia  Hayem  found  1,182,750 
corpuscles  in  1  cubic  millimetre,  and  in  a  case  of  purpura  hemorrhagica 
only  1,000,000,  i.e,  a  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  between 
{th  and^th  the  normal  amount. 

3.  Form.  The  corpuscles  of  anaemic  blood  assume  modifications 
of  shape  which  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  diminished  consistence, 
and  which  affect  chiefly  the  medium-sized  or  small  corpuscles,  which 
often  assume  an  elongated  oval  form. 

4.  Colour.  The  most  important  character  which  distinguishes 
the  blood  of  anaemia  from  healthy  blood  is  a  comparatively  pale  colour 
of  its  red  corpuscles,  which  depends  directly  upon  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin.  If  by  1  we  represent  the  maximum  amount 
of  haemoglobin,  as  measured  by  its  colorific  intensity,  present  in  the 
unit  volume  of  healthy  blood,  we  shall  find  that  the  amount  may  be 
as  low  as  0'85  without  health  being  sensibly  impaired;  indeed  the 
unit  volume  of  blood  of  mean  composition  contains  a  quantity  of 
haemoglobin  which  fluctuates  between  085  and  0*90,  as  compared 
with  1  (the  maximum  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  healthy 
blood).  In  anaemia,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  diminishes  so  much 
that  the  amount  present  in  the  unit  volume  may  be  represented  by 
fractions  varying  between  the  limits  0*66  and  0*125,  so  that  in  the 
most  intense  anaemia  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  may  sink  to  one- 
eighth  its  normal  amount.  In  cases  of  anaemia  of  moderate  intensity 
the  amount  varies  between  one-half  and  one-fourth. 

We  have  seen  that  most  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  a  consideration  of  the  size  alone  of  the  corpuscles  m  anaemia; 
stiU  more  interesting  are,  however,  the  results  of  simultaneous  enume- 
ration of  the  corpuscles  and  determination  of  their  colorific  intensity. 

Thus  if  we  find  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of 
blood  to  be  4  millions  and  the  colorific  intensity  to  correspond  only 
to  that  of  2  million  healthy  corpuscles,  we  at  once  come  to  the 
legitimate  conclusion  that,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  haemoglobin 
which  it  contains,  each  corpuscle,  in  the  case  under  investigation,  is 
equivalent  to  one-half  a  healthy  corpuscle* 
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By  pursiUDg  such  methods  of  investigation  Hayem  has  obtained 
results  which  have  led  him  to  recognize  four  classes  of  cases  of 
anaemia,  as  determined  by  changes  in  the  blood. 

Hayem'B  1.     Slight  anaemia,  characterized  either  by  slight 

tiasaifioatioii      changes    in    the  corpuscles  or  by  none.     Corpuscles 
^f^!^  equimlent  to  between  4  and  3  millions  of  healthy  cor- 

puscles (the  actual  number  may  be  actually  as  large 
as  in  health).  The  individual  value  of  the  corpuscles  varying 
between  1  and  0*70  (1  expressing  the  normal  as  determined  by 
richness  in  colouring  matter). 

2.  Anaemia  of  medium  intensity,  characterized  by  marked 
changes  in  the  corpuscles,  with  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
corpuscles,  the  total  of  which  may  be  equivalent  to  between  3  and  2 
millions  of  corpuscles  in  the  cubic  millimetre,  though  the  actual 
number  may  vary  between  5,500,000  and  3,000,000;  the  individual 
value  of  the  corpuscles  may  vary  between  030  and  0*80. 

3.  Intense  anaemia,  characterized  by  marked  changes  in  the 
corpuscles  and  especially  by  corpuscles  of  very  unequal  dimensions, 
some  being  of  very  large  size.  The  total  number  of  corpuscles  may 
be  equivalent  to  between  2  millions  and  800,000  healthy  corpuscles, 
though  the  actual  numbers  may  fluctuate  between  2,800,000  and 
1  million;  the  individual  value  of  the  corpuscles  may  vary  between 
0-40  and  1. 

4.  Extreme  anaemia,  characterized  by  altered  corpuscles,  of 
unequal  dimensions,  whose  mean  size  approaches  the  normal,  and 
may  even  exceed  it.  The  total  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  equivalent 
to  between  800,000  and  450,000  healthy  corpuscles,  and  the  actual 
number  of  corpuscles  may  be  very  small,  even  smaller  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  number  of  corpuscles,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  amount 
of  colouring  matter  in  each  corpuscle  may  actually  be  higher  than 
the  normal. 

During  the  course  of  treatment  of  anaemia  by  preparations  of  iron 
the  progress  of  tli.e  case  can  be  studied  by  comparative  determinations 
of  the  total  number  of  corpuscles  and  their  colorific  intensity,  and  it 
is  sometimes  found  that  as  recovery  advances  the  corpuscles  actually 
decrease  in  number  whilst  their  richness  in  colouring  matter  augments. 

THe  Blood  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  distinction 

In  eases  of         between  the  changes  in  the  blood  in  chlorosis  and  other 
®>^*«"'«**'  forms  of  anaemia.    It  appears  to  the  Author  however 

that  such  a  distinction  is  of  the  most  artificial  and  useless  kind. 

Chlorosis  may  be  defined  as  an  intense  form  of  anaemia  occurring 
in  women  (usually  in  adolescents),  evidenced  by  a  yellowish^een 
tint  of  the  pallid  skin,  often  associated  with  marked  nervous  symptoms, 
and  usually,  if  not  always,  associated  with  disorder  of  the  menstrual 
function.  It  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  disorder  of  nutrition  accompanied  by 
intense  anaemia,  which  in  some  yet  unintelligible  manner  is  specially 
connected  with  the  menstrual  function. 
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In  mani  unless  suffering  from  grave  organic  disease,  or  subject  to 
obvious  drain  of  blood  constituents,  the  conditions  rarely  exist  which 
are  requisite  to  induce  so  characteristic  an  anaemia;  in  him^  indeed, 
anaemia  from  hidden  functional  disorders  of  nutrition  is  rare,  and, 
from  the  less  susceptible  nervous  organization  of  man,  when  occurring 
in  him,  anaemia  wears  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  which 
it  presents  in  the  chlorotic  girL  Nevertheless  chlorosis  may  be  taken 
as  the  very  type  of  anaemia  depending  upon  a  purely  functional 
disorder  of  nutrition,  and  in  discussing  the  changes  which  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  undergo  in  anaemia,  we  may  take  as  examples 
cases  of  chlorosis,  as  they  have  been  most  frequently  studied  and 
obviously  present  the  least  complicated  instances  of  anaemia. 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  in  chlorosis,  the  bulk  of  the 
clot  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  serum  is  markedly  diminished 
and  that  usually  the  clot  presents  a  buffy-coat.  This  appearance  has 
by  some  been  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  blood  of  chlorosis 
contains  an  excess  of  fibrin,  which  is  not  however  the  case.  Amongst 
the  causes  which  may  induce  the  appearance  of  a  buffy-coat  is  un- 
doubtedly the  increase  in  the  relative  quantity  of  liquor  sanguinis  as 
compared  with  the  corpuscles.  Thus  Buchanan  shewed  long  ago  that 
when  recently  shed  blood  is  diluted  with  serum,  the  clot  which  sepa- 
rates always  exhibits  a  buffy-coat 

If  we  except  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  corpuscles  and  of 
haemoglobin  and  the  consequent  increase  of  water,  the  blood  in 
chlorosis  exhibits  no  other  deviations  perceptible  by  chemical  analysis. 

The  foUowlDg  exhibits  the  maxima^  minima  and  mean  results  of  twelve 
analyses  of  blood  made  by  Andral  and  Gavarret  in  nine  cases  of  chlorosis*: — 


Composition  of  Blood  in  1000  parts. 
Water.  Solid  residue.       Fibzin.        Corpnsdes. 


Maximum  868*7 
Minimum  818*5 
Mean  853*2 


181*3 
131-6 
146*8 


3-6 
21 
2*9 


95*7 
38*7 
56*7 


Solid 

residne  of 

Semm. 

100*9 

75*4 

88*0 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood  of  six 
chlorotic  girls  as  determined  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier. 

Density  of  defibiinated  blood 

Density  of  serum 

"Water    . 

Solid  constituents 

Fibrin    . 


Fat         . 

Albiunin 
Blood-corpascles 
Extractive  matters  and  salts 


1045-8 

10281 

8281 

171*8 

3*4 

1*6 

72*1 

86*0 

8*8 


1  Simon's  Animal  Chemittry,  Vol.  i.  p.  814. 
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OliaBgei 
efl)»etedln 
the  Blood  by 
tlie  xnedldiud 
use  of  IroxL 


The  iron  amounted  to  0*319  parts  in  1000.  This  would  correspond 
to  74 '1  parts  of  haemoglobin  in  1000  of  blood. 

Experience  has  long  shewn  that  in  the  treatment 
of  all  forms  of  anaemia  and  especially  of  chlorosis,  the 
administration  of  preparations  of  iron  possesses  astound- 
ing efficacy  and  that  they  are  often  essential  to  recovery. 
The  clinical  fact  is  borne  out  in  a  striking  manner  by 

the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  no  less  than  by  the  results  obtained 

by  the  methods  of  enumeration. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  by  Andral  and  Gavarret 
of  the  blood  in  two  cases  of  chlorosis,  before  and  after  the  admiuistration 
of  iron.  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  increased  coincidentlywith  the 
improvement  in  the  complexion  and  general  condition  of  the  patients. 


1st  Case. 

PreTioas  to  use 

After  nse  of 

of  iron 

iron 

Water  in  1000  parts 

.       8667 

818-6 

Fibrin  . 

30 

2-5 

Blood- corpuscles    . 

46-4 

95-7 

Hesidue  of  serum . 

83-9 

83-3 

2nd  Case. 

PreyionB  to  use 

After  ase  of 

of  iron 

iron 

Water  in  1000  parts 

852-8 

831-5 

Fibrin 

3-5 

3-3 

Blood-corpuscles    . 

49-7 

64-3 

Besidue  of  seruDi  . 

94-0 

100  9 

Leucocythaemia  {Leukaeviia). 

In  this  disease  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  enor- 
mously increased  in  number,  so  that  they  may  amount  to  one-sixth 
or,  it  is  said,  even  one-third  the  number  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 
The  condition  is  most  usually  associated  with  great  hypertrophy 
of  the  spleen  {splenic  leukaemia),  but  more  rarely  with  a  general 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  body  {lymphatic  leukaemia). 
Usually  the  colourless  corpuscles  do  not  differ  in  shape  or  size  from 
those  in  normal  blood,  though  in  certain  cases  (lymphatic  leukaemia), 
they  appear  to  be  smaller  in  size. 

In  certain  cases  of  leucocythaemia,  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles 
are  found  which  are  similar  to  the  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles 
which  occur  in  the  blood  of  the  embryo.  It  has  been  shewn  by 
Neumann*  that  when  these  cells  occur  the  marrow  of  the  bones  is 
affected  {myelogenic  leucaemia) ;  there  occur,  indeed,  cases  of  leuco- 
cythaemia in  which  an  affection  of  the  marrow  is  the  primary  and 
essential  lesion,  others,  and  these  are  probably  the  more  numerous, 
in  which  it  occurs  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  *. 

1  Neumann,   '^Ein  Fall  von  Lenkamie  mit  Erkrankung  des  Enochenmarkes.** 
ArcMv  d,  Heilkunde,  VoL  xi.  (1870),  p.  1—15. 

*  Eichhorst,  Die  proffremve  pemizioie  An&mie.    Leipzig,  1878,  p.  6. 
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According  to  Scherer^  the  blood  in  Icucocythaemia,  besides  being 
poor  in  haemoglobin,  contains  considerable  quantities  of  hypoxanthine, 
of  lactic  acid,  and  of  an  albuminoid  substance  whose  solutions  possess 
the  power  of  gelatinizing,  and  which  is  therefore  surmised  to  resemble, 
if  not  to  be  identical  with,  gelatine.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  more  recent  researches  of  v.  Oorup-Besanez  and  Salomon. 
The  whitish-red  blood  clot  obtained  from  the  vessels  after  death, 
was  by  the  former  observer  boiled  with  water,  and  the  aqueous 
extract,  when  concentrated  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  gelatmized. 
As  the  body  when  separated  did  not  in  the  least  deviate  the  plane 
of  polarization,  v.  Gorup-Besanez'  considered  its  identity  with  gelatine 
to  oe  disproved. 

Salomon  found  0'116  grms.  of  hypoxanthin  in  1550  c.c.  of  blood 
obtained  after  death  ;  the  same  quantity  of  blood  yielded  1*5  grms.  of 
zinc  lactate. 

Neither  hypoxanthine  nor  lactic  acid  can,  however,  according 
to  Salomon,  be  looked  upon  as  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  leuco- 
cythaemia,  as  they  probably  occur  in  healthy  blood  and  certainly  in 
that  of  other  diseases  \ 

^wwt's  Charcot*  discovered  in  the  blood,  the  spleen  and  the 

Ox/dUIs.  jj^^j^  q£  leucocythaemic  patients,   certain   microscopic 

colourless  elongated  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies,  which  he  and  yulpian'  were  inclined  to  consider  as 
consisting  of  a  proteid  body.  Salkowski  considered  them  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  mucin-like  body.  According  to  Zenker*  these  crystals 
are  often  observed  to  form  within  the  colourless  corpuscles. 

These  crystals  are  never  observed  in  the  blood  during  life,  or 
immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  vessels ;  they  usually  separate 
in  large  numbers  as  the  leucaemic  blood  decomposes. 

They  usually  appear  as  very  much  elongated  octohedra,  or  simply 
as  spindle-shaped  bodies,  whicn  are  transparent,  colourless,  insoluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  and  alcohol;  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 
or  hot  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  They 
appear  to  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  a  base  which  has  been  discovered 
by  Schreiner'  in  semen  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  anatomical 
preparations  have  been  kept.  To  the  hydrochlorate  of  this  base 
this  author  provisionally  ascribes  the  formula  C^H^N.  HCl. 

1  Scherer,  Verh,  d.  phytik.-med,  Oetell.  xu  WUrgburg,  Vol.  n.  pp.  821—825. 

'  y.  Gornp-Besanez,  *'  Untersnobong  den  Blates  bei  lienaler  Leakaemie."  Sitgungi- 
beriehu  der  physikai'mediein,  Societ&t  in  Erlangen,  Mai,  1878.  Abstnusted  at  o<ai- 
fliderable  length  in  Maly's  Jakresberiehtj  Vol.  it.  p.  126. 

*  Salomon,  "  Znr  Lehre  yon  der  Leokamie."    Arehivf.  Anat,  u.  Phy$,t  1876,  p.  762. 

*  Gharoot  et  Bobin,  Oomptes  Bendtu  de  la  8oe,  de  Biologic,  1853. 

*  Qhazoot  et  Ynlpian,  OazetU  Hehdomadaire,  1860,  p.  755. 

*  Zenker,  "Ueber  die  Charoot'schen  Crystalle  im  Blnte  nnd  Geweben  lenkX- 
miicher  nnd  in  den  Spntis."   Arehivf.  kUn,  Mediein,  zyui.  125 — 185. 

7  Sehreiner,  "Eine  neae  organisehe  Basis  in  tMerischen  Organismen.**  Liebig's 
AnndUn,  Vol.  cxczy.,  p.  68. 
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The  foUowmg  Table  exhibits  the  results  of  six  sys- 
teifiatic  analyses  of  the  blood  of  leucocythaemia  by 
various  observers*. 


Density 
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blood 
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Senun. 
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Water. 

Blood. 
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of 
Blood. 

Robertson 
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1026-5 

60 

72-0 

67-5 

146-5 

854-5 

99 
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2-3 

67-0, 

49-7 
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9f 
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80-0 
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99 
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1027 

3-2 

80-7 

82-3 

166-2 

833-8 

Bobertson 

1049-5 

1029 

5-0 

95 

80 

180 

820 

Isambert 

1-4 

69 

69-2 

142 

858 

Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia. 

By  the  above  term  Biermer*  has  designated  a  remarkable  form 
of  anaemia  which  had  already  been  recognized  and  graphically 
despibed  by  Drs  Addison  and  Samuel  Wilks'. 

Occurring  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  in  adult  life 
than  in  adolescence  or  old  age,  this  disease  seems  frequently  to 
originate  in  pregnancy,  or  to  have  exhausting  disease  as  a  predisposing 
cause.  Cases,  however,  undoubtedly  occur  m  which  no  predisposing 
cause  can  be  traced. 

Commencing  insidiously  as  one  of  the  more  ordinary  forms  of 
anaemia,  this  aisease  is  distinguished  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  most  intense  anaemia  are  developed — 
such  as  intense  pallor,  dyspnoea,  inability  to  undei^o  the  slightest 
exertion,  tendency  to  syncope,  dropsy.  It  differs  from  the  ormnary 
forms  of  anaemia  by  the  occurrence  of  more  or  less  pyrexia^  by  a 
great  proneness  to  retinal  hemorrhages,  but  especially  by  the  much 
greater  tendency  towards  a  rapid  fatal  termination. 

The  disease  is  not  associated  with  any  essential  lesion  of  any 

^  This  table  is  taken  from  Bobin's  TraitS  det  humeurtf  2nd  edition,  p.  272,  to  whibh  we 
were  refaned  by  Oautler,  who  also  uses  it.  (Gtaatier,  ChinUe  AppUquSey  Ae.,  Vol.  n;  p.  821). 

*  Biermer,  "VorlKofige  Mittheilong  fiber  fettige  Degeneration  des  Herzens  nnd 
der  Qefasse  in  Folge  von  Anamie; "  Tageblatt  d,  42.  Vertamnd*  devUch.  Natuffoncher 
tt.  AerMte  in  Dresdm,  1868.   DeuUehes  Arehivf,  kUn,  Med.  vol.  zm.,  p.  909. 

*  Addison,  On  the  comHtuHonal  and  local  effeeU  of  dUeau  of  the  iuprarenal 
eaptuiee.    London,  1855.   Collected  Works,  New  Sydenham  Boo.  186S,  p.  211. 

Samuel  Wilks,  ''Cases  of  idiopathic  fatty  degeneration.  With  remarks  on  aiens 
senilis."    Gyy'e  Hotpital  JR^orU^  1867,  p.  208. 

In  reference  to  the  claims  of  these  two  anthers  to  the  merit  of  having  first 
recognized  the  disease  nnder  disenssion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  interesting  paper, 
by  I^  ^e-Smith,  entitled  *'Zwei  Falle  Ton  Anaemia  idiopathioa  pomioiosa"  (Yirchow^ 
AreJdv,  VoL  unr.  (1875),  p.  607). 
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important  organ,  though  in  many  cases  fatty  degenerations  of  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys — changes  which  must  be  considered  as  mere 
results  of  imperfect  nutrition — have  been  observed. 

The  statements  of  authors  who  have  described  this  remarkable 
disease  vary  as  to  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes. 

In  several  cases  where  an  enumeration  of  the  coloured  corpuscles 
has  been  effected,  a  very  remarkable  diminution  has  been  found. 
Thus  in  a  case  described  by  Lupine  the  coloured  corpuscles  sank 
on  the  day  preceding  the  death  of  the  patient  to  378,750  in  1  cubic 
millimetre.  In  a  case  described  by  Ferrand  the  number  of  coloured 
corpuscles  was  found  to  be  500,000  in  1  cubic  millimetre,  and  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin  estimated  by  the  colorific  intensity  had 
simk  to  one-tenth  that  of  normal  blood. 

Dr  Hermann  Eichhorst^  has  studied  the  anatomical  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  certain  cases  of  progressive  pernicious 
anaemia,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  observations : 

1.  The  blood  has  a  serous,  amber-coloured  appearance,  with 
scarcely  a  trace  of  red  (?),  and  coagulates  with  difficulty. 

2.  The  colourless  protoplasmic  granules,  which  are  always  to  be 
found  more  or  less  distributed  throughout  healthy  blood,  are  com- 
pletely absent 

3.  The  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  extraordinarily  few  in 
number. 

4.  The  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  diminished  in  number. 
Those  which  retain  the  form  of  normal  corpuscles  are  observed  to 
be  increased  in  size,  having  a  diameter  of  8 — 9fi,  some  being  as 
large  as  9'5  fi  and  very  few  having  a  smaller  diameter  than  S/a. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  corpuscles  there  occurs  a  second 
doss  of  corpuscles.  These  are  much  smaller  than  normal  coloured 
corpuscles,  having  a  diameter  varying  between  Sfi  and  S'5  fi  or  46fi; 
they  are  not  biconcave  but  globular,  and  are  of  a  deeper  red  colour 
than  normal  blood-qorpuscles.  In  one  case  these  smaller  corpuscles 
were  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  5  of  the  normal  corpuscles. 

That  cases  of  progressive  pernicious  anaemia  occur  in  which  the 
changes  which  £icnhorst  has  described  are  not  seen  appears  certai^^ 
from  the  observations  which  have  already  been  published.  He 
himself  admits  that  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  several 
classes  of  cases,  which  have  been,  and  which  may  be,  grouped 
under  the  term  of  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia,  but  he  argues 
that  during  the  progress  of  the  case  a. diagnosis  is  alone  possible 
where  the  changes  which  he  has  described  are  found  to  exist. 

The  observations  of  Dr  Byrom  Bramwell*  on  several  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  whilst  they  in  the  main  confirm  Eichhorst's 
statements  in  reference  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  small  non«» 

1  Eiohhont,  Dis  pngretHve  perrUMtdee  AnSmie,  Eifu  klinUche  tmd  hritischB 
UfUertuchung,  p.  87S.    Ldpsig,  Verlag  von  Veit  n.  Oomp.  187S. 

*  Byrom  BramweU,  '*Id]opafhio  or  Progressive  Peniicioiis  Anaemia,  witlr  cases.*' 
BdMwrgh  Medieal  Journal^  Vol.  xxni.  (1877)»  p.  408. 
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biconcave  coloured  corpuscles,  seem  to  shew  that,  not  unfreauently, 
nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  sure  present.  In  these  cases  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  an  affection  of  the  marrow  of  the  bones  existed  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  cases  of  myelogenic  leukaemia.  Professor 
Grainger  Stewart^  failed  to  observe  Eichhorst's  corpuscles  in  two  fatal 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  moreover  that 
cases  of  pernicious  anaemia  do  occur  which  terminate  in  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  corpuscles  have  been  observed  in  large 
numbers  in  the  blood  of  a  case  of  leucocythaemia^ 

Scurvy, 

Very  little  reliable  information  is  possessed  in  reference  to  the 
alterations  of  the  blood  in  this  disease.  When  humoral  doctrines  pre- 
vailed^ scurvy  was  looked  upon  as  preeminently  a  disease  due  to 
marked  changes  within  the  blood,  and  attempts  were  made  to  explain 
the  hemorrhagic  tendency  by  ascribing  it  to  a  definite  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  notably  to  a  great  diminution  of 
fibrin  (Andral'.) 

At  the  present  time  we  are  naturally  more  inclined  to  consider 
the  hemorrnages  which  occur  in  this  disease  as  due  to  a  morbid 
change  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
surprised  to  find  that  in  many  cases  where  the  blood  of  patients 
affected  with  scurvy  has  been  analysed  the  results  have  been  purely 
negative. 

Becquerel  and  Bodier  had  the  opportunity  of  analysing  the 
blood  of  five  patients  affected  with  scurvy.  lliey  found  it  to  be 
poor  in  solid  constituents  and  to  be  decidedly  poor  in  corpuscles. 
In  these  five  cases  the  proportion  of  haemojglobin  (which  we  have 
calculated  from  the  iron  wnich  they  determined)  was  respectivelv 
121-33;  64-41;  90*9;  99\3;  67*4  grammes  per  1000  of  blood. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  was  found  in  no  case  to  be  below  the  normal, 
whilst  in  three  of  the  five  it  was  above  the  normal. 

Mr  Busk  analysed  the  blood  in  three  cases  of  scurvy  which 
occurred  in  the  Dreadnought  Hospital  Ship,  and  he  found  a  great 
diminution  in  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  a 
marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrin,  albumin,  and  salts,  with 
a  very  great  diminution  m  the  proportion  of  blood-corpuscles*. 

From  the  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated,  it  would  therefore 
appear,  that  in  scurvy  a  condition  of  anaemia  is  a  constant  antecedent, 
using  that  term  to  designate  a  diminution  in  the  total  corpuscular 
richness  of  the  blood.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  which 
sometimes,  though  by  no  means  always  is  observed,  probably  depends 

>  Grainger  Stewart,  "Note  ^pon  Professor  Eichhorst's  new  pathognomonic  symptom 
of  progressive  pemieioos  Anaemia."     BritUh  Medical  Journal^  Jnly  8th,  1876,  p.  40. 

*  Henek,   Zwei  FdUe  van  Leukdmie  mit  eigenthUfiUichem  Blut-  reap,   Knochen' 
markihefund.    Virchow's  Archiv,  Deo.  1879,  p.  475. 

*  Andral,  Euai  d^H^natologie  pathologique,  Paris,  1843,  p.  128. 

^  The  Author  haa  failed  in  his  attempts  to  discover  the  medium  through  which  Mr 
Bask*s  results  on  this  subject  were  published.  They  are,  therefore,  quoted  at  second  hand. 
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upon  the  intercurrent  inflammatory  lesions  which  so  frequently  occur. 
As  yet,  however,  facts  are  wanting  to  shew  in  what  precise  manner 
the  composition  of  blood  is  affected  in  scurvy. 

Purpura  Hemorrhagica  and  Haemophilia. 

In  these  two  diseases  no  constant  alteration  of  the  blood  has  been 
discovered. 

It  was  maintained  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier  that  in  these  diseases 
as  well  as  in  scurvy,  the  proportion  of  fibrin  was  diminished,  but  such 
is  not  actually  the  case.  The  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  too  have  in 
some  cases  been  stated  to  be  increased  ;  in  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  unaffected.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these  are  affections 
in  which  primarily  the  blood-vessels  are  more  at  fault  than  the  blood. 

Gout 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  so  notable  a  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  can  be  observed  as  in  gout.  Whatever  may  be 
its  cause,  gout  appesurs  to  be  preeminently  a  disorder  of  nutrition,  in 
which  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  a  peculiar  inflammatory  process, 
affecting  in  the  first  instance  and  chiefly  (though  by  no  means 
exclusively)  certain  joints.  In  this  peculiar  inflammation  crystalline 
deposits  of  sodium  urate  are  formed  in  the  affected  parts. 

It  is  the  great  merit  of  Dr  Garrod*  to  have  discovered  and 
demonstrated  that  during  the  attack  of  acute  gout,  as  well  as  in 
the  course  of  chronic  gout,  the  blood  invariably  contains  an  excess  of 
uric  acid,  so  that  from  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood  serum, 
a  characteristic  microscopic  crystallization  of  uric  acid  can  be  obtained. 
This  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  is  probably  in  some 
measure  due  to  its  non-elimination  by  the  kidneys,  seeijig  that  whilst 
the  attack  of  gout  is  at  its  height,  though  the  relative  proportion 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  high,  and  an  actual  spontaneous 
separation  from  it  often  occurs  after  emission,  the  actual  amount 
excreted  is  usually  below  the  normal. 

The  non-elimination  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kidney 
affection  which  is  an  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  gout. 

Garrod  shewed,  moreover,  that  in  gout  the  blood  contains  oxalic 
acid',  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  an  excess  of  urea ;  upon 
this  point,  however,  further  research  is  greatly  needed. 

It  appears  to  be  indisputably  proved  that  chronic  lead  poisoning 
renders  those  affected  with  it  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  gout, 
also  that  the  ingestion  of  minimal  doses  of  lead  compounds  will  some- 
times induce  in  the  gouty  an  acute  attack  of  the  disease. 

^  Garrod,  "Observations  on  eertain  pathological  ocmditions  of  the  blood  and  urine 
in  goat,  rheumatism  and  Bright*8  disease.'*  Mt^eO'Chirxwgical  TranMoetionM,  Vol.  xxxi. 
p.  S3,  (1848).  See  also  A  treatUe  on  Oout  and  Rheumatic  Gout,  1876 ;  and  Article 
*'  Gout/*  Beynolds's  Sy$tem  of  Medicine^  Srd  ed.  London,  Vol.  i.  p.  810. 

*  MedieO'Chirurgieal  Transactional  Vol.  zzzm.  (1854),  p.  54. 
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Articular  Bhevmatism  cmd  Bhevmatoid  Arthritis. 

In  acute  rheumatism  tkere  occurs  a  specific  inflammation  of  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  joints,  usually  accompanied  by  considerable 
effusion,  but  scarcely  ever  ending  in  suppuration.  There  is  at  the 
same  time  a  very  great  tendency  to  inflammatory  changes  of  the 
pericardium  and  endocardium. 

Clearly  separated  from  gout  by  the  absence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  by  that  of  lesions  of  the 
kidney,  acute  articular  rheumatism  is  a  type  of  a  disease  in  which 
local  inflammatory  changes  are  accompanied  by  a  high  temperature. 

As  in  all  other  diseases  in  which  a  high  temperature  accompanies 
local  inflammatory  changes,  the  most  marked  modification  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood  consists  in  an  augmentation  of  the 
fibrin  which  separates  on  coagulation. 

The  blood  is  usually  buned  and  cupped;  the  amount  of  fibrin 
is  said  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  disturbance. 

At  first  the  increase  of  fibrin  is  the  only  change  which  chemical 
ianalysis  reveals;  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  however,  anaemia 
supervenes,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  no  less 
than  by  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles.  The  changes, 
if  any,  which  occur  in  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  corpuscles 
or  in  the  proportion  of  haemoglobin  which  they  contain,  have  not 
yet  been  made  out. 

According  to  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  in  acute  rheumatism,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  acute  inflammations,  there  occur  (1)  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin;  (2)  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  (3)  a  diminution  in  the  serum-albumin ;  (4)  an  increase 
ia  the  fatty  matters;  (5)  a  diminution  in  the  soluble  salts  of  the 
blood.  With  the  exception  of  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin, 
the  other  changes  are  in  all  probability  chiefly  to  be  referred  to  the 
disturbance  between  the  balance  of  income  and  expenditure  which 
occurs  in  all  acute  diseases,  and  which  leads  to  rapid  loss  of  weight 
and  anaemia;  these  are,  however,  like  the  changes  revealed  by 
analysis,  but  the  effects  of  a  morbid  process  of  which  the  exact  starting 
point,  no  less  indeed  than  the  exact  seat,  is  hidden  frx)m  us. 

In  subacute  rheumatism  and  in  rheumatoid  arthritis  there  are  no 
constant  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  It  is,  however, 
of  great  importance,  as  constituting  the  widest  difference  between 
the  so-called  rheumatic  gout  (rheumatoid  arthritis)  and  true  gout, 
whether  acute  or  chronic,  that  in  the  first-named  disease  there  is  no 
tendency  whatever  to  accumulation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  and  to 
its  subsequent  deposition  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Rickets  and  Osteomalacia^ 

In  these  two  diseases,  in  which  grave  disorders  of  nutrition  exist, 
which  must  necessarily  affect  the  composition  of  the  blood,  no  systematic 
investigation,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  attempted. 
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B.    The  Blood  in  Feveks. 

Febrictda  or  Ephemeral  Fever. 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  ^  have  made  many  analyses  of  the  blood  in 
febricula,  which  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  undergo  any  constant  or  perceptible  change 
in  amount 

Ti/phu8  Fever. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  the  only  analyses  of  the  blood  of  typhus 
fever  are  those  made  by  Dr  Quennau  de  Mussy  and  M.  Rodier  when  sent 
in  1847  by  the  French  government  to  report  upon  an  outbreak 
of  typhus  fever  in  Ireland.  The  observations  published  by  other 
continental  writers,  and  which  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
typhus,  have,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  referred  to  typhoid*.  The 
observations  of  Quennau  de  Mussy  and  Rodier  shewed  that  in  typhus 
there  is,  in  general,  a  diminution  in  the  density  of  the  blood,  no 
augmentation  in  the  amount  of  fibrin,  and  a  lowering  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  serum. 

Typhoid  Fever. 

Very  thorough  analyses  of  the  blood  in  typhoid  were  performed  by 
both  Andral  and  Gavarret,  and  Becquerel  and  Rodier.  From  their 
researches  the  latter  observers  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions. 
(1)  That  in  typhoid  fever,  in  its  early  stages,  there  is  usually  no 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood.  Occasionally,  however, 
in  very  acute  cases  accompanied  by  great  prostration  and  by  hemor- 
rhages, there  occurs  a  diminution  of  the  chief  elements  of  the  blood, 
and  particularly  of  fibrin.  (2)  That  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  corpuscles  and  serum-albumin  diminish,  under  the  influence  of 
the  deficient  nourishment  and  of  the  losses  of  liquid  which  the  patient 
is  subject  to.  The  amount  of  fibrin  remains  normal,  or  is  diminished  as 
the  disease  advances  or  becomes  more  grave. 

Rdapeing  Fever. 

Though  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  zymotic  diseases 
are  produced  by  certain  germs  or  elementary  organisms,  yet  there 
are  only  two  diseases  in  which  the  presence  of  such  germs  in  the  blood 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  These  two  diseases  are :  Relapsing 
fever,  and  Splenic  fever. 

Obermeier'  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  the  blood  taken  from 

1  Becquerel  et  Bodier,  Traiii  de  Chimie  pathologique,  p.  188. 

'  This  remark  applies  to  the  observatioxis  of  Lehmann  {Pkys.  Chem,,  Vol.  n. 
pp.  265  and  266),  wrnoh  are  referred  to  byDr  Bachanan  in  nis  Article  on  **  Typhus 
Fever"  in  Beynolds's  8y9tem  of  Med.,  Vol  i.  p.  549. 

'  Centralhl.  /.  d,  med,  WUserueh.,  1873,  p.  U5. 
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patients  suffering  from  relapsing  fever  the  presence  of  small  organisms, 
which  consisted  of  slender  spiral  filaments  in  a  continual  state  of 
lively  motion .  Obermeier  further  observed  that  these  orc^anisms,  which 
belong  to  the  class  of  Schizomycetes  and  which  resemble  spermatozoa 
or  spirilla,  were  absent  in  the  period  of  apyrexia  which  intervened 
between  the  first  and  second  period  of  fever,  and  that  they  reappeared 
again  with  the  onset  of  the  second  period  of  fever.  Obermeier*s 
observations  have  been  verified  by  all  subsequent  observers,  notably 
by  Weigert,  Lebert  and  Heydenreich".  According  to  these  observa- 
tions it  is  now  clearly  made  out,  that  these  organisms  have  exactly 
the  same  appearance  as  the  Spirochaeta  described  by  Ehrenberg  and 
found  in  stagnant  waters.  They  consist  of  slender  spiral  filaments 
0001mm.  in  diameter,  0*15 — 0*2 mm.  in  length;  they  are  homo- 
geneous in  structure ;  and  they  are  continually  moving,  their  motion 
being  both  rotatory  and  progressive ;  they  occur  either  singly  or  in  large 
groups,  attached  to  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (fig.  27). 


a 


'^'^'V^' 


Fio.  27.    The  *SpiBnxuM'  of  RsiAPsnia  Fsveb.    (Heydenreich.) 
a,  6,  c,  d  shew  yariouB  conditions  of  aggregation.    At  /  groups  of  filaments  are  seen 
to  entangle  a  oolourless  and  several  coloured  corpuscles. 

They  are  only  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  re- 
lapsing fever,  and  have  not  been  found  in  any  of  the  organs  of  such 
patients  after  death.  They  are  found  several  hours  after  the  onset  of 
the  febrile  attack,  and  increase  in  quantity  up  to  the  termination  of 
the  fii^t  pyrexial  period ;  they  are  absent  in  the  interval  and  reappear 
again  in  the  blood  several  hours  after  the  second  pyretic  period  has  set 
in.  When  examined  under  the  microscope  their  movements  continue 
for  several  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  a  low  or  a  high 
temperature  and  several  reagents  (alkalies,  acids,  etc.)  stop  their  move- 
ments at  once. 

About  their  life-history  nothing  definite  is  known  \  nor  have 
observers  been  able  to  propagate  them  in  cultivating  fluids.  In  several 
cases,  however,  inoculation  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  from 
patients  suffering  firom  Relapsing  fever  has  induced  the  disease. 

^  Kliidiclu  undmihroicopisehe  Untenuchungen  Uber  die  Paratiten  det  RUc^faUtyphus, 
1877. 

*  See  an  interesting  paper  "On  the  life-history  of  SpiriUnm,"  by  Patrick  Oeddes 
and  J.  GoBsar-Ewart,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  1878,  No.  188,  p.  i81,  vhich 
treats  of  the  spirillum  of  stagnant  water. 
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Besides  the  presence  of  spirillum,  other  changes  have  been  noticed 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  relapsing  fever,  such  as  the  disproportion 
between  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles  and  the  presence  of  large 
masses  of  protoplasm  and  of  degenerated  endothelial  cells;  these 
changes  are  however  found  in  many  pathological  conditions,  especially 
in  fevers. 


Splenic  Fever  (of  Cattle). 


Baomiu  An- 
tlmels. 


Splenic  fever  is  a  disease  not  uncommon  amongst  cattle, 
and  is  both  enzootic  and  contagious,  i.e,  the  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  certain  districts  whei-e  it  is  enzootic,  but  is  al30 
propagated  by  contact  In  the  blood  of  animals  suffering  from  splenic 
disease,  Davaine  long  ago  found  certain  bacilli  or  rod-like  bacteria,  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  splenic  fever.  It  was  however  found  that^ 
though  inoculation  with  blood  containing  these  bacilli  produced  splenic 
disease,  the  blood  of  the  animals  thus  inoculated  did  not  contain  any 
bacilli,  though  highly  active  when  inoculated. 

Koch*  and  after  him  OossaivEwart'  have  studied  the  life-history  of 
these  organisms  and  have  cleared  up  the  discrepancy.  Koch  found  that 
in  the  blood  and  juices  of  the  living  body  these  rod-l&e  bacteria  multiply 
by  fission ;  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  when  braught  into  cultivating 
fluids,  these  rods  grow  into  long  filaments  or  threads  which  produce  spores — 
provided  always  the  surroimding  temperature  remains  moderately  high; 
eventually  the  threads  disappear  and  nothing  but  spores  remains  behind. 
These  spores,  which  withstand  decomposition  for  a  long  time  (while  the 
bacilli  are  very  perishable),  have  been  found  to  develop  again  into  bacilli, 
when  in  contact  with  the  air  and  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

The  contagious  character  is  due  to  the  bacilli,  but  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  or  dead  animals  the  bacilli  develop  under  favourable  circum^ 
stances  into  spores,  and  these  being  much  less  perishable  and  easily  wafted 
about  by  currents  of  air  are  the  cause  of  the  epizootic  character  of  the 
disease. 

The  observations  on  the  presence  of  germs  in  the  blood  in  other  infectious 
and  contagious  diseases  have  as  yet  led  to  no  perfectly  definite  results, 
though  bacteria  and  micrococci  have  been  seen  in  the  blood  in  Pyaemia^ 
Septicaemia,  Diphtheria  and  Scarlatina'. 

1  Cblin's  Beitrdge  zur  Biologie  der  Pflanzen,  Band  1,  Heft  8,  p.  277.  *'Die  Aetiologie 
der  Milzbrand-Krankheit,  begrundet  auf  die  Entwicklongsgeschichte  des  Bacillus  An* 
thracit.**    Cohn's  Beitr&ge  zur  Biologie  der  PJIanzen,  Vol.  IL  1S76. 

'  Cossar-Ewart,  "On  the  life-luBtoiy  of  Bacilhu  Anthraeii,**  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Mieroscopie  Seienee,  Vol.  xyin.  (New  Ser.),  p.  161. 

*  While  Bpeaking  of  livjng  organisms  in  the  hlood  we  mav  jost  mention  the  presence 
of  some  more  highly  deyelop«d  parasites  fonnd  occasionally  m  the  blood,  thns :  The  Bit- 
harzia  Haematohia  (Cobbold),  or  Distoma  Haematobium  (Bilharz)  inhabits  the  branches 
of  the  portal  ^stem,  bat  most  commonly  the  small  veins  of  the  ureter,  bladder  and 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  It  is  endemic  in  Egypt  where  Griesmeyer  found  it  in  nearly 
one-third  of  all  autopsies.  The  fall-grown  animal,  bisexoal  and  belonging  to  the 
trematodes,  measores  from  5 — 8  mm.,  and  is  soft-skinned. 

This  disease  is  recognized  daring  life  by  the  presence  of  the  characteristic  ova  and 
embzyoB  in  the  mine,  which  inyariably  also  contains  some  blood.     The  eggs  are' 
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Intermittent  Fevers, 

There  is  primaxily  no  chemical  change  in  the  blood  in  these  fevers, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  observations  of  Andral  and  Qavarret  and  of  MM. 
Leonard  and  Foley,  who  studied  intermittent  fevers  in  Algeria\ 
According  to  the  latter  observers,  especially,  whatever  the  type  of  the 
intermittent,  there  is  primarily  no  alteration  in  the  blood,  and  no 
perceptible  diflFerence  between  the  condition  of  the  blood  taken  during 
an  ague  fit  and  that  taken  in  the  period  of  intermission.  As  the 
disease  advances,  however,  the  patient  becomes  anaemic,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  the  solid  matters  of  the  serum  diminishing  in  quantity. 

Bacmu  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli'  have  made  the  re- 

KaiarUe.  markable  discovery  that  the  soil  in  malarial  districts 

contains  a  bacillus  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Bacillus 
Malarias,  which  when  introduced  into  the  system  of  rabbits  induces 
fever  of  an  intermittent  type.  They  have  succeeded  in  cultivating 
this  organism,  which  by  cultivation  losies  none  of  its  specific  power. 
In  the  animals  in  which  intermittent  fever  was  thus  artincially 
induced,  the  spleen  became  enlarged  and  in  its  juice,  as  also  in  the 
blood,  were  usually  found  the  spores  of  B.  Malariae,  and  sometimes 
the  rod-like  forms  of  the  mature  organism. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  first  published,  Marchiafava' 
has  in  three  fatal  cases  of  pernicious  malarial  fever  succeeded  in 
discovering  in  the  splenic  pulp,  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  spores  and  filaments  of  B,  Malariae, 

Figment  In  In  severe  forms  of  intermittent  fever  particles  of 

theviood.  black   pigment  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  and 

accumulations  of  such  masses  have  been  seen  after  death  in  and 
around  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and  capillaries  in  the  brain,  liver, 
and  spleen,  and,  according  to  Amstein\  in  the  medulla  of  the  bones. 

The  pigment  occurs  in  the  form  of  smaller  or  larger  granules,  and 
is  found  either  free  in  the  blood  or  contained  in  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles. 

qval,  boat-shaped,  bodies  with  a  spinj  projection  at  the  anterior  end.  The  embxyo 
(as  seen  in  the  urine  occasionally)  is  ciliated  and  flask-shaped. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  (Lewis),  a  minute  nematoid  entozoon,  is  found  in  the 
mine  and  also  in  the  blood  of.  patients  suffering  from  chyluria.  The  disease  is 
endemic  in  India,  but  some  oases  have  also  been  obserred  by  Dr  Bancroft  in 
Australia. 

The  filaria  is  a  long  narrow  worm  about  the  breadth  of  a  red  blood-oorpusde  and 
about  0*033 mm.  long,  it  has  a  hyaline  tubular  envelope  dosed  at  both  ends;  under 
a  high  power  transyerse  striae  and  granular  masses  are  seen.  When  examined  in  the 
fresh  state  it  shews  active  snake-like  movements. 

1  Leonard  et  Foley,  quoted  by  Bequerel  et  Bodier,  Op.  ett.,  p.  182. 

>  Edwin  Klebs  e  Corrado  Tommasi-Crudeli,  '*Stuai  sulla  natura  della  Malaria.** 
Redle  Aeeademia  del  Lincei,  Boma,  1879.  (Memorie  della  classe  di  scienze  fisiche, 
matematiche  e  natural!     Seiie  3*.    Yol.  iv*.    Seduta  del  1  giugno  1879.) 

'  Dr  Ettore  Marohiafava,  quoted  by  Elebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli,  op,  eit,  p.  61. 
.    *  Amstein,  "Bemerkungen  ilber  Melanamie  und  Melanose.'*    Yirchow's  Arch,  YoL 
LXi.  p.  494. 
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The  pigment  is  considered  to  be  altered  haematin,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  view  (Frerichs,  Virchow),  its  presence  in  the 
blood  is  due  to  a  breaking  up  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
spleen  and  liver.  According  to  Amstein,  however,  the  pigment 
originates  in  the  blood  itself,  from  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  during  the  attack  of  fever,  and  penetrating  into  the 
leucocytes  of  the  circulating  blood  becomes  aeposited  along  with 
them  in  the  spleen,  liver  and  medulla  of  bone  \ 

The  formation  of  black  pigment  has  lately  been  observed  going 
on  within  the  coloured  corpuscles  by  Marchiafava',  whose  observations 
have  been  confirmed  bv  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudeli ;  in  the  process, 
iron  is  set  free  from  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  haemoglobin,  so 
that  when  the  corpuscles  which  have  become  black  are  treated  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  they  acquire  a 
blue  colour. 

Scarlet  Fever,  Measles,  Small-pox,  Erysipelas, 

In  the  first  of  the  above  diseases  there  is  primarily  no  alteration 
in  the  proportion  of  blood  constituents.  In  scarlet  fever,  however, 
when  kidney  complications  set  in,  there  is  a  tendency  to  accumu- 
lation of  urea  in  the  blood,  which  often  attains  a  high  degree,  and 
subsequently  a  great  diminution  of  the  proteids  of  the  blood  occurs. 

In  small-pox,  coincident  with  the  mflammatory  changes  in  the 
skin,  there  occurs  a  moderate  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin. 

In  erysipelas,  the  blood  at  first  presents  in  a  characteristic  manner 
the  appearances  which  ft  always  assumes  when  an  acute  inflamma- 
tory  process  involves  an  organ  of  any  magnitude,  or  implicates  any 
considerable  extent  of  one  of  the  tissues ;  the  blood,  in  consequence, 
yields  much  fibrin.  There  is,  however,  no  other  constant  alteration, 
unless  there  be  any  truth  in  the  very  doubtful  statement  of  Schonlein' 
that  the  serum  which  separates  from  the  blood,  in  erysipelas,  is  always 
tinged  yellow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  bile. 

The  Blood  in  Cholera. 

A  very  elaborate  investigation  into  the  changes  which  blood 
undergoes  in  cholera  was  made  by  Professor  Carl  Schmidt*  during  the 
epidemic  of  that  disease  which  ravaged  Dorpat  in  the  summer  aiid 
autumn  of  1848. 

In  consequence  of  the  very  great  transudation  of  water  and 
albumin  from  the  alimentary  canal,  the  blood  in  cholera  becomes 
excessively  poor  in  water  and  relatively  rich  in  solid  constituents,  so 

'  Yirch.  AreK  Vol.  lxl  p.  494. 

'  Marchiafava,  "  Gommentario  clinico  di  Pisa.  Fasoicolo  del  gennaio  1879/*    Quoted 
by  Elebs  and  Tommasi-Cnideli,  op.  cit,  p.  57; 

*  SohOnlein,  quoted  by  Simon,  Animal  Chemittry,  Vol.  i.,  p.  278. 

*  Carl  Schmidt,  **Charakteristik  der  epidemischen  Cholera  gegenttber  yerwandten 
Transudationsanomalien,"    Leipzig  nnd  &&taa,  1850. 
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as  to  assume  a  viscid  consistency.  There  thus  appears  to  be  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  coloured  blood-corpuscles  and  even  of  the 
serum-albumin.  Whilst  the  proper  salts  of  the  serum  may  fall  to 
one  half,  the  blood-corpuscles  also  are  robbed  of  their  mineral  con- 
stituents, their  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  diminishing. 

C.  Schmidt  pointed  out  that  the  blood  in  cholera  also  contains 
urea;  his  method  was  however  obviously  not  calculated  to  obtain 
very  accurate  information  on  this  point.  Voit  found  as  much  as  2'43 
grammes  of  urea  in  1000  parts  of  the  blood  of  a  cholera  patient, 
and  Chalvet  as  much  as  3'60  grms  in  1000  \ 

C.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

^^^^  ^  Through  the  interference  which  is  brought  about 

^MA8M^  in  the  functions  of  other  organs,  especially  of  the 
flnoioe  %b»  l^^^gs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys,  diseases  of  the  heart 
ooxnpoiition  often  lead  in  the  end  to  marked  alterations  in  the 
of  t3ie  Uood.       quality  of  the  blood.     We  have  only  to  cite  the  cyanosis 

which  accompanies  a  patent  foramen  ovale  or  persistent 
ductus  arteriosus  to  remind  the  reader  how  a  mechanical  lesion  of  the 
vascular  system  may  interfere  with  the  respiratory  exchanges  of  the 
blood  so  markedly  as  to  require  no  elaborate  investigation  of  the  gases 
of  the  blood  to  reveal  it. 

In  lesions  of  the  mitral  valve  particularly,  conditions  are  es- 
tablished which,  by  rendering  the  pulmonary  circulation  difficult, 
bring  about  changes  in  the  lungs  which  soon  lead  to  deficient  oxy- 
genation of  the  blood  and  to  its  concomitant  symptoms ;  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  difficulty  which  the  left  auricle 
encounters  in  completely  emptying  itself  of  blood,  leads  first  of  all  to 
a  rise  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  and  this  in 
its  turn  prevents  the  propulsion  of  more  than  a  small  amount  of 
blood  from  the  right  ventricle,  which  in  its  turn  reacts  upon  the  right 
auricle  and  through  it  upon  the  whole  venous  system.  The  increased 
pressure  in  the  latter  opposing  a  greater  resistance  than  normal  to  the 
passage  of  blood  from  the  arteries  back  to  the  heart,  there  is  set  up 
an  engorgement  of  vessels  which  soon  reveals  itself  by  congested  liver 
and  kidneys,  and  by  functional  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
by  increased  transudations,  which  give  rise  to  anasarca  and  to  dropsy 
of  the  serous  sacs. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  lead  therefore  secondarily  to  changes  in 
various  organs,  which  in  their  turn  react  upon  the  composition  of  the 
blood,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so  depends  upon  the  manner 
or  extent  in  which  each  organ  is  affected. 

Thus  any  great  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  will  lead 
directly  to  non-elimination  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  diminution  of  the 
oxygen  taken  up,  evidenced  by  the  blue  cyanotic  appearance  of  the 
lips  and  face.    A  congested  liver  will  be  accompanied  by  the  passage 

^  Quoted  by  Gantier,  Ckimie  appliqu^e,  &o. ,  Vol.  it.  ,  p.  337. 
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of  biliary  ingredients  into  the  blood ;  congested  kidneys  will  secrete  a 
urine  more  or  less  charged  with  albumin  and  probably  deficient  in 
urea,  and  secondarily  there  may  be  set  up  the  condition  of  uraemia. 

So  multifarious  are  the  ways  in  which  heart  disease  may  modify 
the  condition  of  the  blood,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
classify  all  the  changes  which  are  thus  brought  about. 

TheAnae-  Amongst  the  most  interesting  of  the  phenomena 

mia  of  Heart  induced  by  heart  disease  is  the  condition  of  anaemia. 
***••■••  Cases  of  anaemia  in  connection  with  heart  disease  may 

be  arranged  in  two  classes.  In  the  first,  the  anaemia  follows  very 
closely  upon  the  establishment  of  the  cardiac  lesion;  and  is  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  disturbance  in  the  blood-pressure,  which  has 
not  yet  been  compensated  for,  as  it  subsequently  is,  by  changes  in 
the  circulatory  apparatus.  The  establishment  of  anaemia  in  these 
cases  is  clearly  explained.  A  certain  difference  between  the  arterial 
and  venous  pressure,  and  more  than  that,  a  certain  value  of  the 
arterial  pressure,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  nutrition  of. 
each  organ  of  the  body  shall  be  efficiently  maintained;  when  the 
conditions  for  effecting  this  do  not  exist,  an  alteration  of  the  blood 
will  be  amongst  the  first  evidences  of  impaired  nutrition. 

Thus,  then,  we  explain  the  anaemia  which  occurs  so  often  a  few 
months  after  the  setting  up  of  an  organic  lesion  of  the  heart  by  the 
endocarditis  of  rheumatism.  In  this  class  of  cases,  however,  the  dis- 
order of  nutrition  is  often  only  transitory,  as  the  disturbances  in  the 
circulation  which  followed  the  sudden  establishment  of  the  cardiac 
lesion  are  compensated,  more  or  less  completely  and  more  or  less 
durably,  by  changes  brought  about,  somewhat  gradually,  in  the 
circulatory  apparatus.  The  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  in  aortic  regurgitation,  and  of  the  left  auricle  in  mitral 
stenosis,  are  the  best  illustrations  of  the  changes  referred  to. 

In  a  second  class  of  cases,  however,  anaemia  occurs,  and  is  more 
intense  than  in  those  already  referred  to ;  these  are  cases  in  which 
anaemia  occurs  in  the  last  stages  of  heart  disease.  After  existing 
for  many  years  in  an  apparently  dormant  condition,  without  in- 
fluencing in  any  very  obvious  manner  the  health  of  the  individual 
subject  to  them,  certain  heart  affections  reveal  themselves  apparently 
with  great  suddenness.  The  shortness  of  breath,  the  puffy  swelling 
of  the  feet,  which  had  been  scarcely  noticed  for  a  long  time,  are 
followed  by  symptoms  which  indicate  how  profoundly  the  circulation 
is  interfered  with.  We  have  no  longer  evidences  of  a  mere  deficient 
blood-supply  to  important  organs,  depressing  their  functional  activity, 
but  the  sure  signs  of  a  disturbance  of  the  proper  relations  between 
arterial  and  venous  pressure,  which  no  compensating  changes  can 
overcome.  Congestions  of  important  organs  occur,  dropsical  accumu- 
lations in  the  serous  sacs  or  the  areolar  tissue  and,  of  necessity,  if  the 
patient  live  long  enough,  anaemia. 

This  anaemia  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  dependent  partly 
upon  the  alimentary  canal  being  unfit  to  digest  enough  food  to  make 
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Up  for  the  waste  of  the  body ;  partly  upon  the  presence  within  the 
blood  of  products  of  waste  which  the  organs  formerly  charged  with 
their  excretion  can  no  longer  get  rid  of;  but  doubtless  in  great  measure 
to  the  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  all  tissues  and  organs  consequent 
upon  the  altered  relation  between  arterial  and  venous  pressure ;  the 
arteries  are  never  as  full  of  blood  as  they  normally  should  be,  and, 
as  a  mere  consequence  of  this,  nutrition  must  suffer,  even  were  all 
other  conditions  to  remain  normal.  The  increased  pressure  in  the 
venous  system  may,  in  addition,  hinder,  in  some  measure,  the  discharge 
of  lymph  and  chyle  into  the  blood. 

B6oqaerei  Becquerel  and  Bodier  made  a  very  complete   in- 

and  Rodtor's  vestigation  into  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes 
^jgifloattoa  jj^  heart  disease ;  they  classified  these  cases  into  three 
krt^tmitL  in  categories,  in  the  first  of  which  whilst  a  definite  lesion 
Heart  diieaaa.  existed  it  had  not  made  itself  manifest  by  any  pro- 
nounced symptoms.  In  the  second  category  the  general 
health  had  become  impaired ;  there  was  some  anaemia,  breathlessness, 
and  palpitation,  and  oedema  had  supervened ;  whilst  the  cases  in  the 
third  category  were  accompanied  by  great  dyspnoea,  by  abundant 
dropsy  and  by  a  markedly  cachectic  pallid  skin. 

In  heart  diseases  belonging  to  the  first  category,  according  to 
Becquerel  and  Bodier,  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  water  of  the 
blood,  and  a  tendency  to  diminution  of  both  blood-corpuscles  and 
albumin.  In  the  second  stage  the  corpuscles  and  the  serum-albumin 
continue  to  decrease,  and  consequently  the  mean  density  of  both  blood 
and  serum  falls.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood  often  increases  in  quantity 
though  there  be  no  localized  inflammatory  lesion.  The  fall  in  the 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  evidenced  by  the  anaemic  look  of  the 
patient,  and  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  serum-albumin  by  the 
dropsy  which  supervenes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood,  with 
the  maxima  and  minima  in  24  cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  third  stage. 
Of  the  24,  16  were  cases  of  auriculo-ventricular  (presumedly  mitral) 
stenosis ;  in  10  cases  anaemia  existed,  and  in  11  dropsy. 


Mean. 

Maxima. 

Minima. 

Density  of  the  blood 

1052-54 

1066-86 

1040-88 

Water 

801-96 

Blood-corpuscles 

117-05 

149-42 

54-00 

Solids  of  the  Serum 

77-53 

99-52 

61-74 

Fibrin 

3-46 

6-46 

1-25 

Density  of  Serum 

1027-60 

1035-10 

1020-10 

In  the  third  stage,  whilst  the  water  of  the  blood  increases,  and  the 
corpuscles  undergo  a  further  diminution,  the  chief  changes  are  per- 
ceived in  the  serum,  in  which,  whilst  the  water  increases,  the  amount 
of  albumin,  fats  and  salts  diminishes  more  and  more. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  composition  of  the  blood, 
with  the  maxima  and  minima,  in  31  cases  of  heart  disease  in  the  thin}  stage. 
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Of  these  20  were  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  4  of  mitral  r^urgitation,  2  of 
aortic  stenosis,  and  5  of  aortic  regurgitation.     29  of  the  31  were  affected 
with  dropsy,  and  27  had  a  cachectic  appearance,  the  skin  being  pallid, 
yellowish  and  generally  discoloured. 
Analysis  of  1000  parts  of  blood  : 

Mean.  Maxima.  Minima. 


Density  of  the  blood 

105019 

Water 

815-82 

Blood-corpuscles 

11003 

148-55 

73-50 

Solids  of  the  Serum 

71-60 

81-10 

52-40 

Fibrin 

2-55 

4-47 

1-30 

Density  of  the  Serum 

102502 

1032-50 

1022-30 

D.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

In  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  these  organs,  the  blood 
exhibits  in  a  highly  characteristic  manner  the  properties  which  it 
acquires  whenever  a  su£Bciently  extensive  and  acute  inflammatory 
change  occurs. 

In  pneumonia,  especially,  the  blood  becomes  *  buffed  and  cupped* 
and  from  it  very  much  larger  quantities  of  fibrin  may  be  obtained 
than  from  normal  blood. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  the  determination  of  the 
fibrin  in  severs!  forms  of  acute  pulmonary  affections  made  by 
Becquerel  and  Bodier : — 

Fibrin. 

In  acute  bronchitis  1000  parts  of  blood  yielded        4*8  grms« 
„  acute  pleurisy        „         „         „        „        „  61    „ 

acute  Dneumonia  1^^*  ^'^^^'^^^^^^S  »  74    „ 

„  acute  pneumonia  ^gg^ond  blood-letting     „  G'S    ,, 

In  chronic  lung  diseases,  especially  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  there 
is  invariably  a  considerable  degree  of  anaemia,  with  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  coloured  blood-corpuscles.  It  is  alleged 
that  in  phthisis,  the  amount  of  fibrin  is  frequently  very  much  in- 
creased. 


E.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Liveb, 

In  affections  of  the  liver  in  which,  through  an  obstruction  to  the 
flow  of  bile,  jaundice  occurs,  there  is  always  an  accumulation  of  bili- 
rubin in  the  blood,  and  from  their  passage  into  the  urine  in  some  cases, 
we  mav  doubtless  assume  the  frequent  concomitant  presence  of  salts 
of  the  bile  acids.  In  cases  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  the  blood  contains 
leucine  and  tyrosine,  and  doubtless  (though  the  fact  has  not  been 
directly  ascertained)  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  is  diminished. 

A  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  occurs  in  the  course  of 
organic  diseases  of  the  liver,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  pale  sallow  face 
of  patients  affected  with  cirrhosis. 
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F.    The  Blood  in  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

The  constant  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  blood  in  this  disease 
is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  glucose. 

There  are  not  wanting  facts  which  point  to  other  less  inves- 
tigated changes  in  the  blood  which  supervene  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  such  as  for  instance  a  large  increase  of  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  blood  and  the  formation  of  acetone. 

Increase  In  Whilst  in  health,  the  amount  of  glucose  amounts  on 

tbe  ginooee  of  an  average  to  about  0*9  parts  per  1000  p.c.  (Pavy),  in  dia- 
the  Blood.  betes  it  may,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  case,  be 

several  times  as  great  In  those  cases  where  the  urine  contains  a 
large  percentage  of  sugar,  the  blood  likewise  is  very  rich  in  that 
constituent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table  taken  from 
Dr  Pavy*  :— 


comparative   state  op  blood  and  urine  in  DIABETES. 


r 


Urine. 


Case  1. 

Jan.  5,  mixed 

diet. 

Case  2. 
Jan.  8,  mixed 
diet 
Jan.  28,  restrict- 
ed diet. 

Case  3. 
June  8,  mixed 
diet. 
July  20,  restrict- 
ed diet. 

Case  4. 
March     9,    par- 
tially restricted 
diet. 

June  28,  parti- 
ally restricted 
diet. 


Quantity  per 
24  hour. 

Specific 
gravity. 

6608  c.c. 

1040 

6474  c.c. 

• 

1041 

3407  c.c. 

1031 

5878  ac. 

1036 

2470  c.c. 

1033 

1704  c.c. 

1036 

852  c.c. 

1034 

Sugar  per 

1000 

parts. 


Sugar  ex- 
creted in  24 
hours. 


109-91 

94-08 
61-34 

93-39 
45-49 

48-11 
31-76 


75 1  -6  grms. 

633-0  grms. 
245*2  grms. 

567-7  grms. 
115 '8  grms. 

21-81  grms. 
14-40  grm& 


Blood. 

Sugar  per 
lOOOparts, 
mean  of 
two  ana- 
lyses. 


5-763 

5-545 
2-625 

4-970 
2-789 

1-848 
1-543 


'  Formation  ^^  ^^^  course  of  diabetes  mellitus  there  is  apt  to 

of  Aoetono  In  occur  a  peculiar  group  of  symptoms  (first  alluded  to  by 

Blood.  Aovton-  Prout,  though  only  carefully  studied  of  late  years  by 

•*"**•  Kussmaul,  retters,  Kaulich,  Sanders  and  Hamilton), 

^  The  Croonian  Lectures  on  certain  points  connected  with  Diabetes  delivered  at  the 
Boyal  Ck>llege  of  Physicians,  London,  1878. 
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Tvhich  are  included  under  the  term  diabetic  coma.  In  reality,  the  first 
symptoms  are  those  of  a  very  remarkable  dyspnoea,  in  which  there  is 
equal  exaggeration  of  inspiratory  and  expiratory  movements ;  usually 
it  is  only  after  this  has  existed  for  some  hours  that  the  patient,  who 
has  been  becoming  more  and  more  prostrate,  sinks  into  a  state  of 
coma  and  dies.       * 

The  peculiar  ethereal  smell  exhaled  by  the  breath  of  diabetics 
had  long  been  noticed,  but  it  was  Fetters  who  first  pointed  out  that 
in  certain  cases  of  diabetic  coma,  the  apartment  in  which  the  patient 
is  confined  acquires  a  peculiar  odour,  and  that  on  distilling  the  urine 
and  even  the  blood  of  the  patient,  there  is  obtained  a  distillate  which 
contains  traces  of  acetone. 

Fetters  based  on  these  facts  the  theory  that  the  phenomena  of 
diabetic  coma  depend  upon  a  disengagement  of  acetone  in  the  living 
blood,  that  they  are  the  symptoms,  indeed,  of  a  poisoning  by  acetone, 
Acetonaemia. 

That  the  blood  in  these  cases  does  evolve  acetone  in  small  quan- 
tities is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  observers, 
though  it  is  very  probable  that  the  body  does  not  exist  free  in  the 
blood,  but  is  derived  from  the  splitting  up  of  ethyl-diacetic  acid\ 

There  are  however  some  serious  objections  to  accepting  the 
acetonaemic  theory,  of  diabetic  coma.  In  the  first  place,  diabetics 
sometimes  evolve  the  most  marked  acetone  (?)  smell,  without  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  diabetic  coma  being  present;  in  the  second  place,  the 
administration  of  very  large  doses  of  acetone  is  required  in  order  to 
produce  any  marked  physiological  symptoms,  which  even  when  pro- 
duced, are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  diabetic  coma. 

It  has  been  averred  that  when  acetone  is  added  to  blood,  there  is 
produced  a  white  creamy  appearance  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  observed,  especially  of  late,  in  certain  fatal  cases  of  diabetic 
coma.  As  has  been  shewn  by  Sanders  and  Hamilton,  this  statement  is 
erroneous.  Acetone  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  added  in  very  small  quan- 
tities to  blood,  leads  to  no  morphological  change ;  if  added  in  larger 
quantities  it  produces  a  coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  serum  and 
a  solution  of  the  coloured  corpuscles,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Bupstein. 

In  a  case  of  diabetes,  which  ultimately  ended  by  coma,  which 
came  under  the  Author's  notice,  the  patient  for  some  time  evolved  an 
intense  ethereal  smell,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  patients  in  the 
ward ;  during  the  diabetic  coma  which  preceded  death,  the  acetone  (?) 
smell  had  diminished  and  the  blood  had  only  a  faint  smell  of  acetone. 

1  CjHjNaOj  +  2H,0  =  CjHjO  +  C,H<,0  +  NftHCO,. 

Sodium  ethyl-       Water  Acetone        Alcohol        Sodium  hydrio 

dSaoetate  Carbonate. 

This  ifl  the  equation  bj  which  Bupstein  {Centralblattf  1874,  No.  55)  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  acetone  in  ^e  system  from  ethyl-diacetic  acid. 

In  support  of  this  tneoiy  is  the  fact  that  the  nrine  of  diabetics  gives  with  Fog  d^  a 
reddish  brown  oolonratioh  which  disappears  on  the  addition  of  HCl,  or  on  boiling— 
properties  which  are  possessed  by  ethyl-diacetio  acid. 

This  sabject  will  he  discussed  again  in  connection  with  the  urine  in  diabetes. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  part  played  by  the  acetone-like  body 
in  the  production  of  the  phenomena  of  diabetic  coma,  we  may  safely 
assert  that  when  a  diabetic  exhales  large  quantities  of  that  body, 
the  prognosis  is  peculiarly  grave,  the  probability  of  a  rapid  fatal 
termmation  being  considerable.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  symptoms 
of  diabetic  coma  may  set  in  and  afterwards  sub^de — a  statement 
which  the  Author  bases  upon  a  case  observed  and  recorded  by 
Quincke  \  and  upon  a  second  case  observed  by  his  friend  Dr  Grahame 
Steell  in  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary. 

jji^t^/gBOc  ^^  '^^^  ^^^  stated  (p.  69)  that  in  a  perfectly  physio- 

oondition  of  logical  condition,  the  serum  of  blood  often  presents  a 
the  Blood  In  milky  appearance  which  is  due  to  the  suspension  of 
DiaiietM.  fatty  matters.    Some  of  the  older  writers  noticed  that 

the  blood  in  diabetes  ib  specially  characterized  by  this  lactescent 
appearance ;  the  observations  of  Dr  Babbington  on  this  matter  being 
very  precise*.  The  fact  was,  however,  lost  sight  of  for  a  long  time, 
or  explained  on  the  theory  that  diabetics  consume  large  quantities  of 
food,  and  that  as  a  result,  their  blood  presents  the  appearance  which 
is  usual  whilst  a  full  meal  is  being  digested*.  Recently  investigated 
cases*  have  directed  attention  afresh  to  this  lipaemic  condition  of  the 
blood.  It  was  observed  by  Dr  Balthazar  Foster*  that  the  blood  in 
certain  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  presented  a  milky,  appearance,  and  he 
averred  that  this  was  similar  to  the  appearance  produced  on  adding 
acetone  to  blood,  ether  having  no  solvent  action  on  the  fat-like  matter. 
Professor  Sanders  and  Dr  Hamilton,  in  dases  which  they  observed, 
noticed  that  the  blood  had  a  pink  colour,  and  that  there  separated 
from  it  milk-  or  cream-Uke  serum;  they  however  quite  correctly/ 
remarked  that  the  milk-like  appearance  ''proved  to  be  due  to  oil,  both 
by  microscopic  examination,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  milky  appear- 
ance by  the  action  of  ether,  as  well  as  by  staining  with  perosmic  acid. 
Nothing  identical  with  this  can  be  produced  by  adding  acetone  to  blood." 

The  interest  attached  to  this  lipaemic  condition  of  the  blood 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  Sanders  and  Hamilton  discovered,  in  one 
case  where  death  had  resulted  from  diabetic  coma  and  where  the 
blood  was  intensely  lipaemic, /a^  emboli  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  and 
kidney,  the  appearances  being  exactly  similar  to  those  observed  in 
cases  of  fat  embolism  from  fractured  bone.  The  resemblance  of  the 
symptoms  which  were  observed  by  Czerny  in  a  case  of  fat  embolism 
due  to  this  cause  to  those  of  diabetic  dyspnoea  and  coma  led  Sanders 
and  Hamilton  to  advance  the  theory  that  "the  peculiar  terminal 
dyspnoea  and  coma  of  diabetes  are  due  to  lipaemia  and  fat  embolism, 
rather  than  to  acetonaemia," 

^  Quincke,  **  Ueber  Coma  diabetictun."  Berliner  klini$ehe  Woehensehriftt  1680,  No.  1. 

'  See  Article  "Blood"  by  Babbington  in  Todd's  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and 
PhyHology,  Vol.  i.  p.  422. 

*  Pavy,  Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment,  of  Diabetes,  London,  1862,  p.  111. 

«  Sanders  and  Hamilton,  "Lipaemia  and  Fat  Embolism  in  the  fatal  Dyspnoea  and 
Coma  of  Diabetes.'*    Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  July  1879,  p.  47. 

B  Foster,  "Diabetic  coma.  Aoetonaemia."    British  Med.  Journal^  1878,  Vol. i. p.  78. 
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Two  cases  which  the  Author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  studying 
do  not,  however,  support  this  fascinating  theory.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  hlood  was  exceedingly  great,  yet 
a  most  scrupulous  investigation  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys  and  the 
hrain,  conducted  by  Dr  Dreschfeld,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
emboli  were  present.  In  the  second  case  the  amount  of  fieit  in 
the  blood  (or  rather  the  amount  of  matters  soluble  in  ether)  was 
not  larger  than  usual,  and  in  this  case  also  a  most  painstaking  search 
shewed  the  absence  of  emboli. 

Quincke,  who  has  rejected  the  'Acetonaemia  theory'  of  diabetic 
coma,  is  inclined  to  consider  it  as  a  condition  which,  like  uraemia^ 
is  probably  induced  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by 
the  toxic  action  of  more  than  one  product  of  tissue  metabolism, 
amongst  which  may  be  the  body  which  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  and 
is  coloured  red  by  perchloride  of  iron.  Whatever  may  be  the  toxic 
agent  or  agents,  it  is  difficult  to  see  cases  of  diabetic  coma  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  condition  is  one  due  to  a  toxic 
action  and  not  to  a  suddenly-developed  nervous  lesion.  As  bearing 
upon  this  question  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  the  first  of  the  two 
cases  of  which  the  notes  are  given  below,  the  liver  was  found,  after 
death,  to  be  the  seat  of  intense  fatty  infiltration,  similar  to  that 
observed  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  phosphorus. 

The  following  -axe  brief  i^otes  of  two  cases  previously  referred  to,  in 
which  the  Author  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  blood'  of 
patients  suffering  from  diabetic  dyspnoea  and  coma. 

I.  X,  a  man  of  about  35  years  of  age,  a  patient  in  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Roberts,  F.  R.  S.,  had  been  suffering  from 
diabetes  of  two  and  a  half  years  duration.  Since  his  admission  into  the 
hospital  his  urine  had  amounted  to  300  ounces  per  diem  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1030-1035.  The  patient  exhaled  a  peculiar  ethereal  (acetone- 
like?) odour  which  pervade^  the  whole  ward  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  other  patients.  On  9th  July,  1879,  after  returning  from  a  walk,  the 
patient  was  seized  with  intense  dyspnoea ;  the  exaggeration  of  inspiratory 
and  expiratory  movements  was  equally  marked ;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
venosity  of  blood ;  the  exaggerated  respiratory  movements  continued  uni- 
formly without  any  rhythmical  variation  in  intensity.  At  first  the  patient 
was  conscious,  but  he  subsequently  became  comatose,  and  died  21  hours 
after  the  oommencemeQt  of  the  attack. 

During  the  attack  of  coma  the  blood  was  examined  microscopically 
without  any  deviation  from  the  normal  appearance  being  noticed.  Some 
blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  by  venesection ;  it  coagulated  normally, 
and  there  separated  from  it  a  serum  distinctly  milky,  though  not  more  so 
than  is  compatible  with  a  physiological  condition.  At  l£e  post-mortem 
examination  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  collected  from  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  The  broken-up  clot  mixed  with  serum  was  placed  in  a 
bottle.  After  some  hours  a  creamy  layer  had  floated  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  liquid,  this  layer  being  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
liquid.    The  milkiness  was  found  to  depend  upon  oil  globules  of  various  sizes. 
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An  analysis  of  the  blood  drawn  during  life  and  of  that  collected  after 
death  gave  the  following  results  : — 

Blood  drawn  Blood  collected 

dTiring  life.  after  death. 

Water  in  1000  parts                  744-6  767-7 

Total  soUds     „                            255*4  242-3 

•g-g    (Neutral  Fats                  K^.j.     .  9-86) 

II   ^Lecithin                         |  ^"  ^  l-SSV  13-55 

giS    (Oholesterin                         1*96  214) 

II.  J.  T.,  a  man  32  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Infirmary 
on  3rd  Nov.  1879,  suffering  from  diabetes.  He  appeared  very  ill  and 
exhaled  a  very  intense  ethereal  odour.  At  tins  time  there  Were  no 
symptoms  of  dyspnoea  or  coma.  The  urine  contained  sugar  and  was  of 
high  specific  gravity.  On  the  night  after  his  admission  he  was  seized  with 
purging,  and  in  the  morning  he  appeared  very  ill ;  his  breathing  then 
became  laboured  and  had  the  characters  of  diabetic  dyspnoea.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  he  became  unconscious,  and  he  died  shortly  after  midnight 
on  the  5th  Nov.  The  urine  which  was  passed  on  the  4th  contained,  besides 
sugar,  some  albumin  and  many  hyaline  casts. 

At  the  post-mortem  examination  the  blood  was  found  to  possess  the 
acetone  (])  like  odour.  Some  was  collected  and  analysed  with  the  following 
results: — 

Ethereal  extract  of  1000  parts  of  Blood       1*88      parts. 
Cholesterin  contained  in  ethereal  extract     0*642       „ 

The  amount  of  the  ethereal  extract  obtained  from  the  blood  in  case  I.  was 
much  larger  than  has  been  found  in  any  published  analyses  of  human  blood. 
Thus  the  mean  amount  of  fat  (including  under  this  term  all  the  constituents 
of  the  ethereal  extract  of  blood,  viz.  neutral  fats,  cholesterin  and  lecithin) 
found  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier  in  their  numerous  analyses  was  1  -6  parts, 
the  maximum  being  3-25  and  the  minimum  1*00  per  1000  parts  of  blood. 

In  published  analyses  of  the  blood  of  diabetics  by  0.  Schmidt,  the 
amount  of  fat  was  respectively  1*82  and  2-13  per  1000;  in  these  cases 
however,  there  was  no  diabetic  coma.  Hoppe-Seyler  *  also  mentions  that  he 
found  the  proportion  of  fat  materially  increased  in  the  blood  in  four  cases 
of  diabetes. 


G.    The  Blood  in  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 

There  is  probably  no  class  of  diseases  in  which  a  change  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood  is  so  soon  induced  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  or  exerts  a  more  marked  influence  upon  the  exchanges  of  the 
matters  of  the  organism. 

The  fundamental  knowledge  which  we  possess  on  this  subject  was 
mainly  acquired  by  the  classical  investigations  of  Christison  '  which 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phytiologisehe  Chemie,  p.  482. 

'  Christiflon,  **  Obseryations  on  the  yariety  of  Dropsy  which  depends  on  diseased 
kidney."    Edinburgh  Med,  and  Surg.  Journal,  Vol.  82  (1829),  p.  262. 

Christison,  **0n  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  and  its  connection  with 
Dropsy,  Inflammation  and  other  diseases."    Edinburgh,  1839. 
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followed  very  closely  the  masterly  memoir  in  which  Dr  Bright*  had 
first  announced  the  connexion  between  albuminuria  and  morbid 
changes  in  the  kidney. 

Christison  pointed  out  that  in  the  early  stages  of  kidney  disease 
the  blood  presents  the  following  characters  ;  the  density  of  the  serum 
is  low  (1020  or  even  1019),  the  proportion  of  albumin  diminishes, 
the  fibrin  of  the  blood  may  be  increased,  the  proportion  of  blood- 
colouring  matter  is  unaffected,  but,  above  all,  the  serum  frequently  con- 
tains urea.  He  shewed  that  as  the  disease  became  chronic  some  of 
these  changes  in  the  blood  became  less  distinct,  e.g.  the  diminution 
in  the  amount  of  albumin,  and  the  presence  of  urea,  but  that  a  very 
constant  and  considerable  diminution  of  the  blood-colouring  matter 
was  a  characteristic  occurrence. 

Subsequent  researches  have  thoroughly  confirmed  the  statements 
of  Christison  as  to  the  excess  of  urea  which  is  present  in  the  blood  of 
Bright's  disease.  Although  there  is  no  longer  any  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease 
in  which  thei'e  is  a  marked  suppression  of  urine  or.  a  very  obvious 
deficiency  in  the  elimination  of  urea,  facts  have  hitherto  been 
wanting  to  decide  whether  after  the  establishment  of  any  of  the 
chief  lesions  of  the  kidney  there  is  a  permanent  impairment  of  the 
normal  power  which  the  kidneys  possess  of  eliminating  urea.  This 
question  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Author,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  in  most  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  even  whilst 
the  patient  is  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  fair  health,  there  is  a  per- 
sistent excess  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

The  convulsions  and  coma  which  are  apt  to  supervene  when  the 
elimination  of  urea  is  defective  have  been  designated  as  'uraemic' 
or  as  evidences  of  '  uraemic '  poisoning.  At  first  it  was  held  as 
certain  that  these  nervous  phenomena  were  occasioned  by  the 
accumulation  of  urea  in  the  blood  acting  as  a  poison  on  the 
great  nerve  centres.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this 
simple  explanation  is  not  sufficient;  the  condition  of  uraemia  is 
one  which  depends  upon  many  factors.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  before  the  condition  of  uraemia  is  induced,  the  blood 
has  usually  become  rich  in  water,  poor  in  albumin,  poor  in  corpuscles, 
and  that  in  addition  to  an  accumulation  of  urea  and  uric  acid  it 
probably  contains  an  excess  of  other  proximate  principles  which  may 
exert  a  specially  poisonous  action. 

It  was  suggested  by  Frerichs'that  uraemic  phenomena  are  due  to 
the  conversion  of  urea  into  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  blood, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  such  a  conversion  actually 
does  occur  during  life. 

^  Bright,  '*  Cases  lUastrative  of  some  of  the  appearances  observable  on  the  examina- 
tion of  diseases  terminating  in  dropsioal  efiFosion, — ^and  first  of  the  kidn^.*'  Bright's 
Beports.    London,  1827. 

•  Frerichs,  Arehivf,  phys,  Heilk.,  1852,  Vol.  xi.  p.  88. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BLOOD  (continued). 

Description  of  Certain  Methods  op  Research. 

<  » 

Determination  of  the  Specific  Oravity  of  the  Blood. 

Except  by  operating  with  extreme  expedition  and  at  temperatures 
below  0^  C.  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  uncoagulated  blood.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  can  only  differ  very  slightly 
from  that  of  blood  which  has  not  yet  coagulated.  It  is  therefore 
usual  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  defibrinated  blood  as  sufficiently 
representing  that  of  the  blood. 

In  the  case  of  blood,  this  is  best  done  with  the  aid  of  a  specific 
gravity  bottle,  of  which  two  forms  are  represented  in  the  annexed 
woodcuts  (Figs.  28  and  29). 

The  flask  is  first  weighed  when  empty;  then  when  filled  with 
distilled  water  at  a  known  temperature ;  the  distilled  water  being 
then  poured  out  and  the  flask  dried,  the  bottle  is  filled  with 
defibrinated  blood  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  and  again 
weighed.  By  these  operations  we  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  water 
and  of  the  blood  respectively  which  at  a  given  temperature  are  con- 
tained in  the  bottle. 

Let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  water  contained  in  the  flask,  and  b  that 
of  the  defibrinated  blood ;  then  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter, 
designated  by  d,  will  be 

a 

It  is  however  very  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  weigh  liquids  at  one 
particular  temperature,  and  if  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  specific  gravity 
bottle  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  29,  and  a  table  of  the  density  of  water 
at  various  temperatures,  we  can  readily  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
blood,  though  its  temperature  be  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  water 
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which  wu  weigbAd.  Let  ns  aasame  tliat  we  have  found  our  bottle  to  hold 
25'6616  grams  of  w&ler  at  15*,  and  27'270  grama  of  defibrinatad  blood  at 
7°  0. ;  we  mtut  first  calculate  the  weight  of  water  which  would  be  con- 


38.     Bpbcitio  QBATirr  Bottle,  Fio.  29. 

J  of  a  light  Sask  with  a  well- 
groond  perforated  Btopper.  a  U  a  light  flask.    &  a  yary  aoontatelj 

giadoated  tbeimometer.  c  ia  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a,  through  which  fluid  eaoapea 
vhen  the  thermometer  is  inserted  in  the 
botUe.  d  a  cap  which  fits  perfects  the 
top  of  e  and  which  is  applied  to  it  after  it 
UfiUed. 

buned  if  the  temperatare  had  been  7*  and  not  15°,  "We  find  on  looking  at 
tiie  anbjmned  table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  water  that  whilat  the  iq>ecifio 
gravity  of  water  at  15''  ia  099915,  at  7*  it  is  099994,  and  we  can  get  the 
weight  of  water  which  our  bottle  would  hold  at  7*  bj  the  following 
proportion : 

0-99915  :  0-99994  :  :  25-6515  :  * 

0-99994  X  25-6515     „  ., 

" 0WI5 ^^'^^- 
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Knowing  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  blood  at  the  same 
temperature  we  cau  at  once  get  the  density  as  before  by  dividing  the 
latter  by  the  former : 

.  =  !!-;  =  10623. 

TABLE  OF  THE  DENSITY  OF   WATER   AT   TEMPERATURES   BETWEEN 

(fi  AND  80«C. 


1 

Temp. 

Density 

Temp. 

Density 

0*^ 

0-99988 

16" 

0-99900 

V 

0-99993 

17" 

0-99984 

20 

0-99997 

18" 

0-99866 

3' 

0-99999 

19" 

0-99847 

i' 

1-00000 

20" 

0-99827 

5" 

0-99999 

21" 

0-99806 

6* 

0-99997 

22" 

0-99785 

7' 

0-99994 

23" 

0-99762 

8* 

0-99988 

24" 

0-99738 

9» 

0-99982 

25" 

0-99714 

10* 

0-99974 

26" 

0-99689 

!!• 

0-99965 

27" 

0-99662 

12* 

0-99956 

28" 

0-99635 

IS'' 

0-99943 

29" 

0-99607 

U** 

0-99930 

30" 

0-99579 

W 

0-99915 

Determination  of  the  Reaction  of  Blood. 

As  was  stated  at  p.  26,  the  reaction  of  blood  cannot  be  accurately 
ascertained  by  immersing  into  it  ordinary  test-papers,  but  by  following 
one  of  the  methods  suggested  by  Euhne,  Zuntz,  or  Liebreich.  With 
the  aid  of  one  of  these  methods  the  amount  of  a  stfindard  acid  re- 
quired to  neutralize  a  given  volume  of  blood  may  be  determined. 
It  is  essential,  however,  to  employ  a  carefully  prepared  solution  of 
litmus,  free  from  alkali.  With  this  object  16  grammes  of  com- 
mercial litmus  are  finely  pulverized,  and  the  powder  is  mixed  in  a 
beaker  with  120  c.c.  of  water  and  frequently  stirred.  After  24  hours 
the  solution,  which  contains  nearly  all  the  free  alkali  of  the  litmus,  is 
thrown  away  and  the  residual  litmus  is  again  treated  with  120  c.c. 
of  water  for  24  hours.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  divided  into 
two  equal  portions;  the  one  is  carefully  treated  with  a  little 
very  dilute  acid,  added  by  means  of  a  glass  rod,  until  a  red  tint 
just  appears,  and  then  to  this  is  added  some  of  the  other  portion, 
until  a  little  of  the  fluid,  when  much  diluted,  presents  a  blue- 
violet  colour. 
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If  a  plaster  of  Paris  slab  (see  p.  26)  be  imbued  with  auch  a  Bolution 
of  litmus,  a  drop  of  blood  or  of  blood-seruin  will  be  surrounded 
at  its  edges  by  a  distinct  blue  ring.  In  order  to  determine  the  degree 
of  alkalinity,  a  standard  solution  of  tartaric  acid  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  7*5  grammes  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid  in  1000  c.c. 
of  water ;  one  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  should  exactly 
neutralize  0004  grm.  of  NaHO.  The  acid  solution  is  added 
from  a  burette  to  50  or  100  c.c.  of  the  serum  or  blood,  a  drop  of 
the  mixture  being  placed  from  time  to  time  upon  the  slab  coloured 
with  litmus ;  the  addition  of  acid  is  continued  until  the  reaction  is 
faintly  acid.  The  alltalinity  of  the  blood  may  then  be  ezpres-ied  as 
corresponding  to  x  milligrammes  of  sodium  hydrate  per  100  c.c.  of 
blood. 

Determination  of  the  Water,  Total  Solids  and  Ash  of  ike  Blood. 

A  Berlin  porcelain  crucible,  furnished  with  a  cover  and  having 
a  capacity  of  about  20  cc,  is  dried  and  then  accurately  weighed. 
From  2'5  to  5  grammes  of  defibrinated  blood  are  carefuUy  weighed 
out  in  the  crucible,  which  is  then  placed  in  a  hot-water  oven 
heated  to  100°  C.  (Fig..  30),  until  an  apparently  dry  residue  is  left ; 
the  crucible  is  then  heated  in  a  hot-air  oven  furnished  with  a 
regulator  (Fig.  31),  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  110"  C.  After 
some  time  the  crucible  is  transferred  to  an  exsiccator  (Fig.  32  or 
33).  where  'it  is  allowed   to   remain   for   a  few   minutes   to  cool. 


10,  30.     HoT-WiTBB  Otbn  with  A1 
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ia   dry  air,  it  is  then  placed  on  the  balance  and  weighed.      The 
weight  having  been  noted,  the  crucible  is  i^in  heated  to  110°  for  some 


Via.  SI.     BoT-Ain  Oven  with  BnijHKii'a  BEauLiTOB. 

time,  end  ^ain  weighed  aa  before,  the  process  being  repeated  until 
two  successive  weighings  give  the  same  result. 


Fia.  02.    An  Eisiccitob.  Fio.  S3.    A  hmiu.  Eibiccat« 

A   bell-jar  b,  with  ground  rim,  fits  ^o"  *  CBnciBtB, 

air-tight  over  the  plate  a.  c  is  a  Teesel 
Gontaiuing  aolphuric  acid  or  phosphorio 
anhydride,  d  is  a  tra;  vith  oLreular  holes 
for  omcibleB  and  oapaulei. 
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The  crucible  is  now  uncovered  and  placed,  upon  a  triangle,  over  a 
Bunsen  flame,  so  as  to  char  its  contents.  At  first  the  application  of 
heat  is  conducted  with  much  caution,  the  flame  being  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible ;  if  this  precaution 
be  not  taken  the  contents  are  very  apt  to  froth  up  and  to  be  partially 
lost.  Soon,  however,  the  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  the 
crucible  so  that  it  is  surrounded  by  the  flame,  and  it  will  prove 
advantageous  to  place  the  crucible  in  the  tilted  position  indicated 


FlO.  84.      ASBAKOEMBNT  EMPLOYED  IN  DETEBMINIMO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  ASH  IN  BlOOD. 


in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  34).  If  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
the  process  is  a  very  slow  one.  When  the  carbon  has  been  entirely 
burnt  away,  the  ash  presenting  a  reddish-white  colour  without 
intermixture  of  black,  the  crucible  is  cooled  in  the  exsiccator  and 
weighed.  This  method  of  determining  the  ash  does  not  possess 
great  value,  for  the  reasons  already  referred  to  at  considerable  length 
(see  p.  66).  The  following  process  should  be  followed  when  it  is 
desired  to  attain  as  great  accuracy  as  is  compatible  with  the 
method  of  incineration. 

The  dried  residue  of  the  blood  is  heated  over  a 
Bunsen  flame  until  it  is  thoroughly  carbonized ;  care  is 
however  taken  that  the  crucible  does  not  become  even  faintly  red. 
Having  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  treated 
with  boiling  distilled  water  and  heated  for  some  time  ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  filtered  through  a  small  filter  of  Swedish  filter  paper, 
and  kept.  The  carbonized  residue  is  treated  again  and  again  with 
hot  distilled    water,  to  make   sure   of  dissolving  all  soluble  salts. 

12—2 


Rose's  me- 
thod. 
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The  insoluble  matters  together  with  the  small  filter  previously 
referred  to,  are  now  dried  in  the  hot-air  oven  and  then  ignited 
at  a  red  heat ;  when  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been  burned 
away  the  crucible  is  cooled  and  the  solution  of  the  soluble  salts 
added  to  it;  the  contents  are  first  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the 
water  and  air  ovens  and  then  ignited  at  a  barely  perceptible  red 
heat;  the  crucible  is  then  cooled  and  weighed,  and  thus  the  total 
amount  of  ash  found.  Or,  by  weighing  in  separate  crucibles  the 
aqueous  solution  and  the  ignited  insoluble  residue,  the  amount  of 
soluble  and  insoluble  constituents  of  the  ash  is  ascertained '. 


Determination  of  the  amount  of  Fibrin  yielded  hy  the  Blood. 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrin  which  will 
separate  from  the  blood,  the  best  method  is  the  following : 

Hovpe-  -A-  beaker,  of  a  capacity  between  100  and  150  c.c,  is 

tm/iMir*  fitted  with  a  caoutchouc  cap,  provided  with  a  single  opening 
■"•*•'•*•  in  the  centre  through  which  is  thrust  a  rod  of  vulcanite, 
somewhat  spatula-shaped  at  its  lower  end  (Fig.  35).     The  weight  of 


Fia.  8S.    Hom-SETL>B's  Afpibitds  ran  BBPASATOia  Fibdik  fboh  trb  'Buxm. 

1  Tha  most  valtuble  determinationfl  of  the  salts  of  the  serum  hsTs  been  nude  bj 
the  method  of  direct  precipitation.  It  has  been  shewn  that  Hnlphnria  snd  phoephorio 
Midi,  Balcinm,  and  magneaiiun  maj  be  precipitated  fcoia  fernm,  as  from_  aqneona 
■ohitions ;  the  predpitatee  ore  separated  by  snbjeoting  the  liqnid  to  rapid  lotation  in  tha 
oentrifnnl  madiine ;  with  the  aid  of  the  latter  thej  ma;  be  efficiently  and  rapidly 
■nbieeted  to  the  proeeu  of  'washing  bydecantstion',  and  then  treBl«d  according  to 
the  ordinaiy  meUioda.  The  reader  who  wialieH  to  pnrsoe  reBearche*  in  this  direction 
■honld  oonsnlt  the  acoonnt  given  of  these  methods  b;  Fribramond  Oeilach  (see  p.  66). 
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the  apparatus  is  determined  when  empty.  The  caoutchouc  cap  having 
been  momentarily  withdrawn,  30  or  40  c.c.  of  uncoagulated  blood  are 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  beaker;  the  cap  is  replaced  and  the  blood  is 
stirred  with  the  little  spatula,  until  the  fibrin  has  separated.  The 
apparatus  is  then  weighed.  This  operation  being  completed,  the 
caoutchouc  cap  is  removed,  the  beaker  filled  with  distilled  water, 
and  the  contents  stirred  by  the  aid  of  the  spatula. which  is  left  in  gitu. 
When  the  fibrin  has  subsided  the  red  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted. 
The  beaker  is  then  filled  up  again  with  a  1^ — 5  por  cent,  solution  of 
common  salt,  the  contents  again  stirred  and  allowed  to  subside. 
These  operations  are  repeated  until  the  fibrin  is  almost  colourless ; 
the  beaker  ia  then  filled  up  once  or  twice  with  distilled  water, 
the  water  decanted,  and  then  the  fibrin  is  transferred  to  a  small 
weighed  filter,  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  the  hot- 
water  oven  at  100°  C,  orpreferably  inthe  hot-air  oven  at  110°  C;  the 
filter  and  its  contents  are  then  placed  between  two,  weighed,  ground 


Fia.  86.    Waich-oiiUBbb,  wiib  cld,  ih  whiob  filibbs  abb  OAJowtB  n 


watch-glasses  (Fig.  36)  held  together  by  a  clip,  and  weighed.  On 
subtracting  the  weight  of  the  watch-glasses,  clip,  and  filter-paper  from 
the  total  weight  found,  the  weight  of  the  fibrin  contained  in  the 
amount  of  blood  analysed  is  ascertained. 


If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrin 
SSibS^'  '°  '^'*"^  "^^^'^^  ^^  already  coagulated,  the  total  weight 
of  the  blood  having  been  determined  by  weighing,  the 
whole  is  thrown  upon  a  filter  made  of  well-washed  calico.  When 
the  serum  has  dramed  through,  the  filter  is  tied  so  as  to  enclose 
the  clot  in  a  little  bag.  This  is  then  kneaded  between  the  fingers, 
whilst  a  stream  of  water  is  allowed  to  play  upon  it  continuously. 
After  long-continued  washing,  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the 
coloured  corpuscles  having  been  removed  from  the  clot,  the  cloth  ia 
opened,  when  it  is  found  to  contain  filaments  of  fibrin,  which  are 
more  or  less  completelv  decolorized;  these  are  collected  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  transferred  to  a  small  beaker,  washed  with 
weak  salt  solution,  and  afterwards  with  water,  and  treated  as  in 
Hoppe-Seyler's  method. 
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Determination  of  Haemoglobin  in  the  Blood. 

1.    Hoppe-  This  method  consists  in  comparing  the  tint  of  the 

^1?^'?  blood  diluted  with  a  known  volume  of  distilled  water, 

with  the  tint  of  a  solution  of  pure  haemoglobin  of 
known  strength,  and  then  adding  water  to  the  first  until  it  assumes 
exactly  the  colour  of  the  second. 

This  method  necessitates  in  the  first  place  a  solution  of  pure  Oxy- 
haemoglobin.  Oxy-haemoglobin,  prepared  from  the  blood  of  the  dog 
and  at  least  twice  crystallized,  is  dissolved  in  water  at  0^  C,  and  the 
saturated  solution  is  filtered.  50  c.c.  are  measured  out  in  a  capsule 
and  evaporated  to  dryness,  first  over  a  water-bath  and  then  over 
sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  solution  is 
determined. 

In  addition  to  this  solution  there  are  needed  two  haematin- 
ometers*  (see  Fig.  16,  p.  92),  and  an  accurate  burette  divided  into 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

The  two  haematinometers  being  placed  side  by  side,  with  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  beneath  them,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
illuminated  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  10  c.c.  of  the  standard 
solution,  diluted  with  from  10  to  60  c.c.  of  water,  are  placed  in  the  one 
haematinometer. 

A  solution,  of  known  strength,  of  the  blood  to  be  investigated  is 
now  made,  e.g.  by  diluting  5  grammes  of  blood  to  100  c.c;  lOcc. 
of  the  solution  are  placed  in  the  second  haematinometer. 

The  solution  of  blood  will  now  be  seen  to  be  very  much  deeper 
in  tint  than  the  solution  of  haemoglobin.  Water  is  added  to  the 
former,  from  a  burette,  until  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  tint 
between  it  and  the  standard  solution.  When  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  two  solutions  must 
be  equal. 

The  method  and  the  calculatioQ  required  will  be  understood  from  the 
following  experiment  quoted  from  Hoppe-Seyler: — 20*186  grms.  of  defibrin- 
ated  blood  were  diluted  with  water  to  a  volume  of  400  c.c.  10  c.c.  of 
this  solution  were  placed  in  a  haematinometer  and  38  c.a  of  water  had  to 
be  added  so  as  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  same  shade  as  the  standard 
solution  of  haemoglobin  which  had  been  placed  in  a  second  haematinometer. 
The  volume  of  water  which  the  whole  quantity  of  the  solution  of  blood 
would  have  required  to  bring  it  to  the  standard  tint  is  found  by  the 
proportion 

10  :  38  ::  400  :  x 

a;  =  1520c.c. 

^  Haematinometers  Bimilar  to  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  16  are  constmoted  by 
the  opticians  Schmidt  u.  Haensch,  Stallschreiber-Strasse  4,  Berlin ;  they  are  sold  in 
pairs,  at  80  marks  (£1.  10«.)  the  pair. 
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By  adding  then  1520  c.a  of  water  to  400  cc.  of  the  diluted  blood  we 
should  obtain  1920  c.c.  of  a  solution  equal  in  shade  and  intensity  of  colour 
to  the  Btandard  solution  of  haemoglobin.  But  on  analysis  the  latter  was 
found  to  contain  in  100  cc.  0*145  grins,  of  haemoglobin ;  we  now  have  the 
data  for  detemdning  the  total  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  diluted 
blood  I 

100  :  0145  ::  1920  :  x 

05  =  2-784  grms. 

But  as  this  quantity  of  haemoglobin  was  derived  from  20*186  grms. 
of  blood,  the  amount  contained  in  100  parts  is  found  thus: 

20186  :  2-784  ::  100  :  x 

a;=  13*79  gi-ms. 

This  method  gives  most  accurate  results ;  its  use  was  formerly 
deprecated,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  solution  of  pure  oxy-baemoglobin, 
which  cannot  easily  be  prepared  except  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
which  when  prepared  will  not  keep  more  than  a  few  days  in  the 
open  air.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  however  shewn  that  solutions  of 
pure  haemoglobin  in  sealed  glass  tubes  may  be  kept  indefinitely 
without  the  haemoglobin  undergoing  decomposition.  Nothing  can 
therefore  be  easier  thaii  to  make  a  stock  of  pure  solution  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin  in  winter  and  store  it  in  a  large  number  of  sealed 
glass  tubes  for  use  during  the  succeeding  year.  The  oxy-haemogio- 
bin  is  soon  reduced  to  haemoglobin,  but,  after  that,  resists  all  furtner 
change*  When  the  tubes  are  opened  the  solution  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  and  a  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  obtained. 

Instead  of  employing  a  standard  solution  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  we 
may,  as  suggested  by  Rajewsky\  use,  as  a  standard,  a  solution  of 
picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  corresponding  in  tint  to  a  solution  of 
haemoglobin  of  known  strength.  A  solution  of  picro-carminate,  if  per- 
fectly neutral,  may  be  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles  for  long  periods ; 
according  to  Malassez^  it  may  be  kept  indefinitely. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  a  solution  of  picro-carminate  of 
ammonia. 

Take  100  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid.  Prepare  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine  by  dissolving  1  grm.  in  a  few  cc.  of  water, 
with  the  aid  of  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  heat.  Boil  the  picric  acid,  and 
when  boiling  add  the  carmine  solution.  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness, 
and  dissolve  the  residue  in  100  cc  of  water,  and  filter.  A  clear  solution 
ought  to  be  obtained ;  if  not,  add  some  more  ammonia,  evaporate,  and  then 
dissolve  as  before'.  This  solution  is  now  added,  little  by  little,  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  pai-ts  of  water  holding  a  little  phenol  in  solution,  and  of 
glycerine,  until  the  tint,  observed  in  a  haematinometer,  is  exactly  similar  to 

^  A.  Rajewskj,  '*Zur  Frage  iiber  die  quantitative  Bestixnmung  des  Hamoglobin- 
gehaltes  im  Blai."    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  VoL  zii.,  p.  70. 

'  Malassez,  **  Sor  les  diverses  m^hodes  de  dosage  de  rh^moglobine  et  snr  un 
nouveau  oolorimdtre."    Archives  de  Phynologie,  1877,  pp.  1 — 43. 

>  Butherford,  Outlinea  of  Practical  Histology,  p.  178. 
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that  of  a  standard  solution  of  haemoglobin.  As  tho  picro-carminate  has  a 
yellower  shade  than  blood,  it  is  advLsable  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  a 
perfectly  neutral  solution  of  carmine. 

2.  Preyer's  This  method  requires  (1)  at  least  one  haematino- 

methiML  meter,  (2)  a  spectroscope,  (3)  a  steady  light,  (4)  a  standard 

solution  of  haemoglobin,  (5)  a  finely-divided  burette. 

The  haematinometer  being  placed  between  the  luminous  source 
and  the  spectroscope,  a  strong  solution  of  crystallized  oxy-haemoglobin 
in  water  is  poured  into  it  If  the  solution  be  very  strong,  as  was 
mentioned  at  p.  97,  only  the  red  rays  will  pass.  Water  is  now 
added  very  gradually  from  the  burette,  until  the  first -gleam  of  green 
between  E  and  F,  and  close  to  b,  is  perceived.  In  order  to  make  the 
appreciation  of  this  more  easy,  the  experiment  is  conducted  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  the  lamp  is  furnished  with  a  shade  (as  in  Fig.  18) 
which  only  allows  the  rays  of  light  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the 
spectroscope.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  the  standard  solution 
is  now  ascertained  as  in  Hoppe-Seyler*s  method,  by  evaporating  a 
known  volume  to  dryness.  (Preyer  has  found  that  when  examined  in 
a  haematinometer  of  which  the  sides  axe  1  centimetre  apart,  a 
sohition  of  haemoglobin  containing  0*8  grms.  of  the  substance  per 
cent,  just  allows  a  narrow  band  of  green  close  to  6  to  appear.) 

About  0*5  c.c.  of  the  blood,  of  which  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is 
to  be  determined,  is  now  poured  into  a  haematinometer,  and  water 
added  to  it  from  a  burette  until,  when  examined  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances  as  the  standard  solution,  the  green  close  to  6  just 
appears.  The  amount  of  water  added  must  be  very  precisely 
measured.  The  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood  is 
then  found  by  the  following  equation : 

Hb(e-h8) 

where  Hb  is  the  weight  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  100  c.c.  of  the 
standard  solution,  e  the  volume  of  water  added  to  the  blood  analyzed, 
and  8  the  volume  of  the  latter. 

Dr  Ctowen'  The  tint  of  the  dilution  of  a  given  volume  of  blood 

2JJ^"*^^*"^  with  distilled  water  is  taken  as  the  index  to  the  amount 
Mtimatlon  of  ^^  haemoglobin.  The  distilled  water  rapidly  dissolves 
HaMttogio-  out  all  the  haemoglobin,  as  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 

iiini.  the   tint   of    the    dilution   imdergoes   no    change    on 

standing.  The  colour  of  a  dilution  of  average  normal  blood  one 
hundred  times  is  taken  as  the  standard.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin 
is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  distilled  water  needed  to  obtain  tho 
tint  with  the  same  volume  of  blood  under  examination  as  was  taken 
of  the  standard.  On  account  of  the  instability  of  a  standard  dilution 
of  blood,  tinted  glycerine-jelly  is  employed  instead.  This  is  perfectly 
stable,  and  by  means  of  carmine  and  picro-carmine  the  exact  tint  of 
diluted  blood  can  be  obtained. 

1  See  *«Beport  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society,"  the  Lancet  xi.  1878,  p.  822. 
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The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes  of  exactly  the  same  size. 
One  contains  a  standard  of  the  tint  of  a  dilution  of  20  cubic  mm.  of 
blood  in  2  cubic  centimetres  of  water  (1  in  100). 

The  second  tube  is  graduated,  100  degrees  =  two  centimetres  (100 
times  twenty  cubic  millimetres). 

The  twenty  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  are  measured  by  a  capillary 
pipette  (similar  to,  but  larger  than  that  used  for  the  haemacytometer). 
The  quantity  of  the  blood  to  be  tested  is  ejected  into  the  bottom  of 
the  tube,  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water  being  first  placed  in  the 
latter.  The  mixture  is  rapidly  agitated  to  prevent  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood.  The  distilled  water  is  then  added  drop  by  drop  (from 
the  pipette-stopper  of  a  bottle  supplied  for  that  purpose)  until  the  tint 
of  the  dilution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard,  and  the  amount  of 
water  which  has  been  added  (i.e.  the  degrees  of  dilution)  indicates  the 
amount  of  haemoglobin. 

Since  average  normal  blood  yields  the  tint  of  the  standard  at  100 
degrees  of  dilution,  the  number  of  degrees  of  dilution  necessary  to 
obtain  the  same  tint  with  a  given  specimen  of  blood  is  the  percentage 
proportion  of  the  haemoglobin  contained  in  it,  compared  to  the 
normal. 

For  instance,  the  twenty  cubic  millimetres  of  blood  from  a  patient 
with  anaemia  gave  the  standard  tint  at  30  degrees  of  dilution.  Hence 
it  contained  only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  normal  quantity  of  haemo- 
globin. 

By  ascertaining  with  the  haemacytometer  (p.  77)  the  corpuscular 
richness  of  the  blood,  we  are  able  to  compare  the  relation  between 
the  number  of  corpuscles  and  the  amount  of  haemoglobin.  A  frac- 
tion, of  which  the  numerator  is  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin,  and 
the  denominator  the  percentage  of  corpuscles,  gives  at  once  the 
average  value  per  corpuscle.  Thus  the  blood  mentioned  above, 
containing  thirty  per  cent  of  haemoglobin,  contained  sixty  per 
cent,  of  corpuscles;  hence  the  average  value  of  each  corpuscle 
was  1^  or  ^  of  the  normal.  Variations  in  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin may  be  recorded  on  the  same  chart  as  that  employed  for 
the  corpuscles. 

In  using  the  instrument  the  tint  may  be  estimated  by  holding  the 
tubes  between  the  eye  and  a  window,  or  by  placing  a  piece  of  white 
paper  behind  the  tubes ;  the  former  is  perhaps  the  best.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  tubes  are  always  held  in  the  line  of  light,  not  below 
it.  In  the  latter  case  some  light  is  reflected  from  the  suspended 
corpuscles  from  which  the  haemoglobin  has  been  dissolved.  If  the 
value  of  the  corpuscles  is  small,  then  a  perceptibly  paler  tint  is  seen 
when  the  tubes  are  held  below  the  line  of  illumination.  If  all  the 
light  is  transmitted  directly  through  the  tubes  the  corpuscles  do  not 
interfere  with  the  tint. 

In  using  the  instrument  it  will  be  found  that  between  six  or 
eight  degrees  of  dilution  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  dififerenco 
between  the  tint  of  the  tubes.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  note  the 
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degree  at  which  the  colour  of  the  dilution  ceases  to  ba  deeper  than 
the  standard,  and  also  that  at  which  it  is  distinctly  paler.  The  degree 
midway  between  theee  two  will  represent  the  haemoglobin  percent^e. 
The  instrument  is  only  expected  to  yield  approximate  reeults, 
accurate  within  two  or  three  per  cent.  It  has  however  been  found  of 
much  utility  in  clinical  observations'. 


! 


DB  OoWBBB'  ApPABiTOS  P 


E  Clinicu.  E[ 


r  HaeuooIiObih. 


E,  block  oF  wood  nith  tvo  holea,  to  sarre  aa  a  aUud  for  the  tabes  C  and  D. 
D,  tubs  ooDttiuing  glyoeriiie  JellY  treated  with  pioro-csnnine. 

C,  gradusted  tube  in  wbioh  the  blood  is  ililuted  vrilh  water. 

B,  capilltuy  pipette  nuiked  so  as  to  allow  of  30  enbio  millimetres  of  blood  being 
measured. 

F,  lanoet-shaped  needle  for  pnnctoring  the  EnKet,  The  point  of  the  needle  may  be 
piotraded  to  a  (greater  or  less  exteot,  so  as  to  prodaoe  A  more  or  leas  deep  puncture. 

A,  bottle  for  distilled  water. 

a.    By  Um  As  it  is  known  that  pure  haemoglobin  contains  0'43 

?^^^|j^  per  cent,  of  Fe,  and  as  all  the  iron  in  the  blood  exists  in 
contained  In  haemoglobin,  we  may  calculate  the  amount  of  this  con- 
the  Mh  of  the  stituent  if  we  know  how  much  iron  is  contained  in  the 
blood.  ashes  of  a  known  volume  or  weight  of  blood. 

With  this  object  about  100  grammes  of  blood  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  then  ignited,  care  being  taken  not 
to  lose  any  portion  of  substance  by  incautiously  heating,  which  would 
cause  the  burning  organic  matter  to  froth  over.  The  ash  is  cooled 
and  boiled  with  10  or  20  cc.  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with 
its  own  volume  of  water,  and  the  extraction  is  repeated.  The  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  in  then  reduced  by  the  action  of  metallic  zinc,  and 
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the  amount  of  iron  determined  with  the  aid  of  a  standard  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate.  By  multiplying  the  amount  of  metallic 
iron  in  100  parts  of  blood  by  100  and  dividing  by  0*43,  we  obtain  the 
percentage  of  haemoglobin. 

For  the  details  of  the  method  of  determining  the  iron  volumetri- 
cally  we  refer  the  reader  to  any  systematic  work  on  Quantitative 
Analysis. 


Determination  of  Cholesterin,  Lecithin^  and  Fats  in  Blood  (Hoppe- 

Seyler). 

20  to  50  c.c.  of  blood  are  treated  with  3  or  4  times  their  volume 
of  absolute  alcohol,  set  aside  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  filtered. 
The  insoluble  matter  is  washed,  first  with  pure  alcohol  and  then  with 
alcohol  holding  ether  in  solution. 

The  mixed  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  ether,  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed. 

In  this  way  is  obtained  the  combined  weight  of  the  cholesterin. 
lecithin  and  neutral  fats. 

The  residue,  after  being  weighed,  is  then  treated  with  alcohol, 
and  a  little  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  heated,  in 
a  silver  dish,  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  until  the  whole  of  the 
alcohol  is  expelled.  The  residue  contains  cholesterin,  soaps,  glycerin, 
caustic  potash  and  products  of  the  decomposition  of  lecithin,  viz. 
glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurin,  &c. 

The  residue  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  agitated  repeatedly 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
dissolved  in  absolute  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin  alone, 
leaving  undissolved  traces  of  soaps,  which  were  mixed  with  it.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature,  then  dried  below 
80'  C.  and  weighed. 

The  watery  solution,  from  which  the  cholesterin  has  been  removed 
by  ether,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  dish  and  fused  with 
sodium  hydrate  and  pure  nitre.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.    . 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precipitated  by  means  of  an  acid 
solution  of  ammonium  molybdate.  The  precipitate,  which  has 
separated  after  12  hours,  is  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  the  solution 
precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture,  the  precipitate  being  washed, 
dried,  ignited  and  weighed  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 

100  parts  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate  correspond  to  764  5  parts 
of  lecithin. 

For  full  directions  how  to  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
above  case,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 
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Determination  of  Watery  Total  Solids,  and  Salts  of  the  Serum. 

As  the  processes  are  exactly  similar  to  those  mentioned  at  page 
177,  they  require  no  further  notice  here. 


Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  Proteids  contained  in  the  Serum, 

and  of  the  Serum-albumin. 

Pr«dpit«^  50  to  100  c.a  of  water  are  boiled,  and  an  accu- 

tlon  1x7  heat.  rately .  weighed  amount  of  serum  (about  15  or  20 
grammes)  poured  in.  The  fluid  is  boiled  for  some  minutes,  a  drop 
or  two  of  very  dilute  acetic  acid  cautiously  added  with  a  glass  rod, 
until  the  precipitate  separates  in  flakes  from  a  perfectly  clear  (i.e. 
not  opalescent)  liquid ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed 
filter,  washed  with  water,  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  dried  at  110' C. 
and  weighed.  By  this  process  all  the  proteids  of  the  serum  are 
precipitated  together ;  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  paraglobulin  as 
determined  by  other  methods,  that  of  serum-albumin  is  found. 

Pwcipit*-  a.     Hoppe-Seyler's  method '. 

2"*^  An   accurately  measured    or  weighed  quantity  of 

serum,  say  20  grammes,  is  mixed  in  a  beaker  with  three 
or  four  times  its  volume  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  set  aside  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  some  hours;  the  precipitate  is  then  col- 
lected on  a  weighed  filter  firee  from  ash,  and  washed,  first  of  all 
with  spirits,  then  with  hot  absolute  alcohol,  then  with  ether,  and 
lastly  with  warm  water. 

There  are  thus  left  on  the  filter  only  proteids  and  insoluble  salts. 
The  filter  is  washed  with  spirit  so  as  to  displace  the  water,  and  is 
then  dried  at  120^  allowed  to  cool  in  an  exsiccator,  weighed,  &c. 
The  filter  with  its  contents  is  then  ignited,  and  the  weight  of  ash 
deducted  from  that  of  the  proteids.  This  method  is  of  univei-sal 
application  to  albuminous  fluids,  and  is  useful  as  it  enables  one  to 
obtain  in  one  operation,  not  only  the  amount  of  proteids,  but 
alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts,  in  which  other  constituents  may  be 
determined. 

b.    Schmidt's  method  *. 

A  weighed  portion  of  serum  is  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  mixed 
with  ten  times  its  volume  of  strong  alcohol,  set  aside  for  24  hours,  and 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Handbtuih  der  phytiologisch-  und  pathologiich-chemischen  Analyse^ 
8*  Aufl.,  p.  812. 

'  A.  Schmidt,  *'Weitere  Untersuchangen  des  Blatsemms,  &q,**  Pfliiger's  Archiv, 
Vol.  XI.  p.  10  (1876).  This  method  has  lately  been  subjeoted  to  examination  by  Prof. 
F.  A.  Hoffmann  of  Dorpat,  who  found  it  reliable.  (Virchow*B  Archiv,  Nov.  1879, 
p.  256.) 
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boiled.  The  flocculent  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  alcohol  and  1  part  of  water, 
then  with  absolute  alcohol  ana  ether.  It  is  then  treated  as  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  process  a. 

TMUmoioM^  This  can  only  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  serum 

SttiSLrf**""'     being  absolutely  colourless  and  transparent, 
m^^^i^  '  Ine  amount  of  albumin  per  gramme  of  solution  will 

be  found  by  the  formula 

where  a  indicates  the  rotation  observed  and  {  the  length  of  the  tube. 
The  results  are  however  only  approximative. 

DetermiriatUm  of  ike  amotmt  of  Fibrinogen  contained  in  Liquor 

Sanguinis.     (Frederique's  method  *.) 

If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  in  liquor  san- 
guinis, the  liquid,  which  has  been  kept  from  coagulating  by  exposure 
to  cold,  or  by  the  addition  of  magnesium  sulphate,  is  heated  to  60^; 
the  precipitate  is  allowed  to  subside,  washed  by  decantation  with  a  ^ 
per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  then  thrown  on  a  small 
weighed  filter.  The  filter  is  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  dried  at  110^  C,  cooled  under  an  exsiccator,  and  weighed 
between  watch-glasses.  The  filter  and  contents  may  be  afterwards 
ignited  and  the  weight  of  ash  deducted. 

Determinaiion  of  the  amount  of  Serum-globulin  in  the  Serum, 

Two  methods  may  be  employed,  which  give  however  entirely 
difl^erent  results ;   the  second  is  alone  reliable. 

8oi»mWiV8  a.     Serum  is  placed  in  a  dialyser,  the  water  around 

"•**"^  which  is  frequently  renewed.    After  about  48  hours  a 

stream  of  CO,  is  passed  through  the  contents  of  the  dialyser.  The 
precipitate  which  has  formed  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 

Hammar-  J,     5  c.c.  of  serum  are  diluted  with  25  c.c.  of  satu- 

Jj^"^,  rated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  then  treated 

with  powdered  magnesium  sulphate.  The  fluid  is  stirred 
from  time  to  time  and  the  salt  added  to  saturation.  After  at  least 
24  hours,  it  is  filtered ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
moistened  with    saturated  solution    of   magnesium   sulphate;    tho 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  '*  Bestimmung  dee  Eiweiesgehaltes  an  Blatsemm  Term.  Polarisa- 
tion."   Virchow'g  Arehiv,  Vol.  xi,  p.  647. 

'  L.  Frederiqne,  ''Recherohes  snr  la  oonstitation  da  Plasma  sanguin."  Travail 
du  Laborataire  de  PkysiologU  de  V  Univeniti  de  Oand  it  du  Laboratoire  de  Phy$iologU 
de  la  FacttlU  des  Sciences  de  Pari»,  1878. 

>  Hammarsten,  **  Ueber  das  Paraglobnlin.*'    Pfliiger's  ArchiVy  1878,  p.  413. 
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substance  left  on  the  filter  is  thoroughly  washed  with  the  same 
solution  and  the  funnel  and  filter  are  heated  for  some  hours  to  110^  C. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  serum-globulin  has  become  so  insoluble 
that  it  can  be  washed  with  boiling  water  without  any  risk  of  solu- 
tion. It  is  then  treated  repeatedly  with  warm  alcohol  and  ether, 
dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight  of  ash  deducted. 

By  Hammarsten's  method  the  amount  of  serum-globulin  found  in 
serum  is  sometimes  greater  than  that  of  serum-albumin.  (Consult 
p.  61.) 

Determination  of  the  presence  and  quantity  of  Urea  in  ike  Blood, 

P*««f**«  A  weighed  quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  about 

"**^^  ?*         four  times  its  volume  of  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
MeUmar'and     ^^y  ^^d  boiled  so  as  to  free  it  from  proteids. 
QoeiMidiaii'.  The  clear  filtrate  is  concentrated,  and  treated  with 

a  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  which  precipitates  sul- 
phates and  phosphates,  and  the  excess  of  baryta  is  removed  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence  and  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcoholic 
solution  is  separated  from  the  precipitate  (chiefly  composed  of  inor- 
ganic salts)  which  forms,  the  alcohol  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
dissolved  in  water.  The  solution,  which  is  of  a  light  or  deep  yellow 
colour,  possesses  an  acid  reaction.  Solution  of  mercuric  nitrate 
is  added  cautiously ;  this  solution  may  be  obtained  by  diluting 
Liebig's  mercurial  solution  for  the  estimation  of  urea  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  A  copious  precipitate  falls,  the  fluid  is  filtered  and 
the  filtrate  is  rendered  alkaline  by  adding  baryta  water  or  a  solution 
of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  more  mercurial  solution  is  added,  until 
a  drop  of  the  mixture  brought  in  contact  with  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  which 
is  well  washed,  then  diffused  in  water  and  subjected  to  a  stream  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  precipitates  the  mercury  as  sulphide. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
concentrated  and  treated  with  a  little  concentrated  and  perfectly 
colourless  nitric  acid.  After  some  time  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea 
separate,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  and 
weighed. 

Whilst  acknowledging  the  value  of  this  method  as  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood  in  the  most  conclusive  manner, 

^  J.  Picard,  **De  la  pr^senoe  de  TUr^  dans  le  aang  et  de  sa  diffasion  dans 
rorganisme  k  T^tat  physiologiqne  et  &  T^tat  pathologique.'*    Tkhte  de  Strcubourg^  1S56. 

s  MeisBDer,  "  Beitrage  zor  Eenntniss  des  StoflFweohsels  im  thierisohen  Organismas. 
Der  Ursprung  des  Hamstoffs  im  Ham  der  Saugethiere."  Henle  n.  Pfenfer'a 
ZeiUehriftf.  rat,  Medizin.    Dritte  Beibe.    Vol.  zzxi.  pp.  294—^49. 

>  Gscheidlen,  Sttidien  iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Hamstoffs  im  Thierhdrper,  Leipzig, 
1871. 
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it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  must  furnish  results  which  must  be 
decidedly  too  low. 

OrAianVs  A  carefully  weighed  quantity  of  defibrinated  blood 

metiuML  jg    mixed   with   twice   its   volume    of    strong   alcohol 

and  set  aside  from  one  day  to  the  next.  The  alcohol  is  then 
filtered  oS,  the  insoluble  coagulum  is  squeezed  in  a  press  and 
washed  with  alcohol,  the  alcoholic  liquids  are  concentrated  in  a  water 
bath.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  is  then  introduced 
into  the  vacuum  of  a  mercurial  pump,  where  it  is  subsequently  mixed 
with  Millon's  reagent  (solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  in  nitric  acid). 
The  urea  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  equal  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen,  mixed  with  much  nitric  oxide.  The  gases  are  col- 
lected and  analyzed,  and  from  the  results  the  amount  of  urea  is  calcu- 
lated. The  author  has  found  this  method  very  troublesome  of 
execution  and  by  no  means  as  accurate  as  has  been  maintained 
by  its  advocates.  The  decomposition  takes  place  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  disengage- 
ment of  nitric  oxide  continuing  almost  indefinitely  the  operator 
is  never  sure  when  the  process  should  be  considered  at  an  end. 
Moreover  the  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  evolved  are  not 
strictly  equal;  in  the  author's  experiments . the  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  was  always  somewhat  below  that  of  the  nitrogen. 

BydMom-  "^^^^   method   of  estimating  urea,   which   will  be 

pontton  with  described  at  length  under  the  head  of  Urine,  has  been 
■odium  hypo-  employed  by  the  author  in  the  determination  of  the 
bromlte.  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  blood,  usually  about  50  grammes,  is 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  and  set  aside 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  about  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  linen  filter,  washed  with  absolute 
alcohol  and  subjected  to  firm  pressure  in  a  screw  press.  The 
alcoholic  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  and  the 
residue  is  taken  up  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  watery  solution  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  now  placed  in  the  decomposing  bottle  of  Duprd*s 
apparatus  (Fig.  38)  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  sodium  hypobromite. 
The  nitrogen  evolved,  instead  of  being  collected  in  a  wide  tube 
such  as  is  shewn  in  the  engraving,  is,  in  the  case  of  urea  determina- 
tions in  blood,  collected  in  a  much  narrower  tube  divided  into  tenths 
of  a  cubic  centimetre. 

From  the  volume  of  nitrogen  obtained,  the  urea  can  readily  be 
calculated  \ 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  process  that  in  reality  it  only  furnishes 
us  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  given  o(F  by  the  extractive  matters 
of  blood  when  treated  with  alkaline  hypobromites,  and  that  as  other 

^  The  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuU  description  of  the  process  of  estimating  orea  by 
solutions  of  hypobromite  to  the  eection  on  Urine. 
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nitn^nouB  proximate  principIeB  than  urea  evolve  nitrogen  under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  unphilosopbical  and  inaccuifite  to  consider 
the  nitrogen  as  all  derived  from  urea.  There  is  doubtless  much 
force  in   this   objection;    nevertheless    as   unquestionably    urea   ia 


Fia.  88.    DcFiti'B  ifPiniTua. 

infinitely  the  most  abundant  of  the  nitrogenous  extractive  matters 
of  the  unne  and  of  the  blood,  and  as  it  is  the  only  body  which 
does  yield  nearly  the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  hypobromite,  the 
estimate  of  urea  based  upon  nitrogen  evolved  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  very  near  the  truth.  The  method  is  one,  too, 
which  yields  most  concordant  results. 

BarerttVa  This  method,  which  was  worked  out  by  John  Hay- 

mattiod>.  craft,  M.B.,  in  Professor  Ludwig's  Laboratory,  appears 

to  be   likely  to   supersede   all   others,  though  it  has  not  yet  neen 
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employed  in  any  series  of  researches.  It  may  be  described  as 
follows : — 

Defibrinated  blood,  varying  in  quantity  between  10  and  20  cc,  is 
placed  in  a  dialyser,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  on  the  parchment-paper  not 
deeper  than  4  mm.  The  dialyser  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing 
a  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  blood. 

In  a  period  varying  between  one  and  four  hours  the  fluid  part  of 
the  blood,  holding  the  urea  in  solution,  has  passed  into  the  alcohol^ 
leaving  a  solid  mass  behind.  This  is  removed  from  the  parchment- 
paper,  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  again  placed  in  the  dialyser. 
The  process  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  urea  has  been  extracted.  The  alcohol  is  then  poured 
into  a  shallow  porcelain  dish,  and  after  acidifying  with  oxalic 
acid,  so  as  to  convert  all  urea  into  oxalate,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  to 
dryness.  In  the  residue,  crystals  of  oxalate  of  urea  may  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  mixed  with  some  fat,  colouring  matter,  and 
crystals  of  common  salt.  The  fat  and  colouring  matter  are  in 
great  part  removed  by  the  aid  of  petroleum  naphtha^  which  readily 
dissolves  those  substances,  whilst  it  leaves  the  whole  of  the 
oxalate  of  urea  undissolved.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and 
mixed  with  a  little  barium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness.  On  boiling  with  alcohol  this  fluid  extracts  the  urea,  leaving 
traces  of  proteids  and  common  salt.  On  evaporating  the  alcoholic 
solution,  almost  pure  crystals  of  urea  are  left ;  the  amount  of  this 
substance  is  determined  by  weighing,  or  by  Bunsen's  method  (see 
'Determination  of  Urea  in  Urine*),  or  by  means  of  the  hypobromite 
method. 

This  method  is  so  precise  that  Dr  Haycraft  has  never  failed,  by 
its  aid,  in  preparing  a  naked-eye  demonstration  of  urea  from  ten 
cubic  centimetres  of  normal  blood.  He  has  found  that  by  this 
method  the  maximum  error  does  not  exceed  6  p.c.  of  the  total  weight 
of  urea. 


Determination  of  the  amount  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Blood, 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  healthy  blood  of  man  is  so 
small  as  to  render  its  determination,  and  even  its  detection,  impossible. 
In  the  blood  of  Birds,  whose  urinary  excretion  is  very  rich  in  uric 
acid,  Meissner^  succeeded,  by  a  process  for  which  we  refer  the 
reader  to  his  original  memoir,  in  determining  the  amount  of  uric 
acid. 

The  following  is  the  process  employed  by  Dr  Garrod  in  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients. 
''The  serum   of  the   blood   is  first  dried   over  a  water- bath,  then 

^  Meissner,  **Der  UniprnDg  der  Hamsiiare  des  Haras  der  Vf5gel.'*    Zeitsehr.  /.  rat. 
M€d.j  Dritte  Reihe.    Vol.  zzxi.  p.  144  et  seq. 
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reduc^  to  coarse  powder,  and  treated  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  spirit 
being  removed,  the  residue  is  afterwards  to  be  digested  for  some 
minutes  in  distilled  water,  and  raised  to  the  boiling  point ;  the 
watery  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  a  thin  syrupy 
consistence.  A  drop  or  two  of  the  solution,  when  heated  on  a 
piece  of  porcelain,  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  afterwards  added, 
exhibits  at  once  the  murexide  test.  A  small  portion  of  the  same 
solution,  if  acidulated  strongly  with  acetic  acid,  and  allowed  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously,  gives  rise  to  the  crystallization  of  uric  Q^id,  the 
crystals  exhibiting  its  characteristic  forms;  and  lastly,  the  syrupy 
solution,  if  merely  allowed  to  evaporate  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  exhibits  upon  its  surface,  after  a  few  hours,  small  white 
tufts  of  acicular  crystals  of  urate  of  soda ;  the  nature  of  the  base 
being  determined  by  the  examination  of  the  white  alkaline  ash  left 
after  incineration ;  the  acid  by  the  murexide  and  other  tests."  In 
cases  where  the  amount  of  uric  acid  which  separates  on  acidulating 
the  aqueous  solution  in  the  above  process  by  acetic  acid  is  consider- 
able, it  may  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed. 
"  In  the  clinical  examination  of  the  blood,  this  process  would  be 
too  elaborate  and  tedious;  but  a  method  which  answers  admirably  for 
practicaF  purposes  is,  to  put  about  two  drachms  of  the  senim  in 
a  flat  glass  dish,  somewhat  larger  than  a  watch-glass,  acidulate 
slightly  with  acetic  acid,  and  having  placed  in  the  fluid  an  ultimate 
fibre  from  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  (unwashed  huckaback  answers 
well)  set  it  aside  in  a. safe  place  until  the  evaporation  has  proceeded 
sufiiciently  far  to  cause  it  to  become  of  a  gelatinous  consistence. 
If  there  is  uric  acid  in  any  abnormal  quantity  in  the  serum, 
the  fibre  becomes  studded  with  crystals  of  uric  acid,  which  can 
be  at  once  recognized  by  placing  the  glass  under  the  microscope 
with  a  low  power,  or  by  the  use  of  a  small  magnifying  glass. 
I  have  never  yet,  after  very  numerous  trials,  fiaiiled  to  discover 
uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients  by  this  method,  and  the 
test  has  an  especial  advantage  in  only  requiring  the  abstraction  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  so  important  a  fluid^'' 

Determination  of  the  amount  of  Sugar  in  ttie  Blood. 

The  principle  upon  which  all  methods  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  blood  are  based  is  to  dilute  the  blood  (sometimes  only  the 
serum)  and  to  coagulate  the  proteid  matters  and  haemoglobin  which  it 
contains ;  thereafter  to  determine  the  sugar  in  the  filtrate  by  one  of 
the  methods  to  be  described  in  detail  under  the  head  of  Urine,  The 
following  method  of  separating  the  proteid  matters  is  that  which  has 
been  followed  by  Dr  Pavy "  in  his  researches. 

^  Ganod,  Article  <*Gout,"  Beynolds's  System  of  Medicine,  Vol  x.  p.  825  and  SCG. 
See  alBo  Oftrrod,  Med.  Chir.  Trantactioru,  Vol.  xxxvii.  (1854)  p.  826. 

'  Pavy,  "The  Croonian  Lectures,  on  certain  points  connected  with  Diabetes." 
London,  1678.  • 
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"  Forty  grammes  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  small  crystals  are  weighed 
out  iu  a  beaker  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity.  About  20  c.c.  of  the  blood 
intended  for  analysis  are  then  poured  upon  the  crystals,  and  the  beaker 
and  its  contents  again  carefully  weighed.  In  this  way,  the  precise 
weight  of  the  blood  taken  is  ascertained.  The  blood  and  crystals 
are  well  stirred  together  with  a  glass  rod,  and  about  30  c.c.  of  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  added.  The  beaker  is 
placed  over  a  flame  guarded  witli  wire  gauze,  and  the  conteuts  heated 
until  a  thoroughly  formed  coagulum  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  a 
clear  colourless  liquid,  to  attain  which  actual  boiling  for  a  short  time 
is  required.  The  liquid  has  now  to  be  separated  from  the  coagulum 
and  the  latter  washed  to  remove  all  the  sugar.  This  is  done  by 
first  pouring  oflf  the  liquid  through  a  piece  of  muslin  resting  in  a 
funnel  into  another  beaker  of  rather  larger  capacity.  Some  of  the 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  then  poured  on  the 
coagulum,  well  stirred  up  with  it,  and  the  whole  thrown  on  the 
piece  of  muslin.  By  squeezing,  the  liquid  is  expressed,  and  to  secure 
that  no  sugar  is  left  behind,  the  coagulum  is  returned  to  the  beaker 
and  the  process  of  washing  and  squeezing  is  repeated. 

"  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  containing 
all  the  sugar  that  existed  in  the  blood.  From  the  coarse  kind  of 
filtration  and  squeezing  employed,  it  is  slightly  turbid,  and  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  boiled  to  prepare  it  for  filtration  through  ordinary 
filter  paper.  A  perfectly  clear  liquid  runs  through,  and  to  complete 
this  part  of  the  operation  the  beaker  that  has  been  used  and  the 
filter  paper  are  washed  with  some  of  the  concentrated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  before  referred  to."  In  the  solution  thus  obtained 
the  sugar  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  cupric  oxide  which  it  can 
reduce,  the  copper  being  separated  electrolytically. 

V.  Mering  merely  dilutes  the  serum  with  four  or  five  times  its 
volume  of  water,  boils  and  adds  dilute  acetic  acid  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  cause  thorough  separation  of  the  proteids  in  a  flocculent  form ; 
the  filtrate  is  then  concentrated,  and  the  sugar  in  it  determined 
either  by  Fehling's  solution  or  by  Sachsse's  method  (see  'Urine'). 


Determination  of  the  weight  of  the  Moist  Corpuscles  contained 

in  the  Blood, 

Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  determining  the  weight 
of  the  moist  blood  corpuscles,  all  of  which  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable practical  difficulties.  Fortunately,  by  a  combination  of  the 
processes  of  enumeration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  determination 
of  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  contained  in  the  blood,  information 
is  acquired  which   possesses  as  great  value    to   the   physician   as 

^  V.  Mering,  ''Ueber  die  Abzugswege  des  Zacken  aus  der  Darmhcflxle.**    Archxv  /. 
AnaU  u.  PhynioU  1877,  p.  379  et  seq. 
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would  attach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  blood 
corpuscles.  Determinations  of  the  weight  of  the  moist  oorpuscles 
will  probably  in  the  future  be  rarely  attempted.  The  following 
very  brief  description  of  the  one  method  which  is  to  be  recommended 
above  all  others  will  suffice  :  it  is  based  upon^ru^tnj^  the  relatwe  weight 
of  fibrin  in  the  liqvor  sanguinis  and  in  the  blood  (Hoppe-Seyler), 

This  method,  which  can  only  be  carried  out  when  all  suitable 
preparations  can  be  made  before  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  living 
body,  is  as  follows : 

Blood  is  received  in  a  cylindrical  (metallic)  vessel  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  ice  *,  and  at  the  same  time  another  portion  of  30 — 50  c.c. 
of  blood  is  collected  and  the  fibrin  determined  in  it  by  the  proceeding 
described  at  page  17.9. 

After  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two,  the  corpuscles  having  had 
time  to  subside  from  the  liquor  sanguinis  in  the  sample  of  blood 
first  collected,  from  30  to  50  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  drawn  off 
by  means  of  a  cooled  pipette  and  placed  in  a  second  apparatus  for  the 
extraction  of  fibrin,  and  the  process  carried  out  exactly  as  in 
the  first  case.  The  amount  of  fibrin  being  known,  the  operator  is  in 
possession  of  the  data  required  to  be  known. 

The  calculation  will  be  understood  by  quoting  the  following  example 
from  V.  Gorup-Besanez. 

(1)  the  weight  of  fibrin  in  1000  grammes  of  blood 

was  found  to  be      .         .  .         .    3*95  grms. 

(2)  the  weight  of  fibrin  in  1000  grammes  of  liquor 
saDguinis  was  found  to  be        .         .  .8*07  grms. 

If  8  07  grms.  of  fibrin  correspond  to  1000  grms.  of  plasma,  to  how  much 
plasma  will  3'95  grms.  of  fibrin  correspond  ? 

807  :  1000  ::  3*95  :  a, 

1000  X  3-95 

*=— e-^oT-^^^^^^- 

Thus  is  found  the  weight  of  plasma  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  and  the 
weight  of  moist  corpuscles  is  found,  by  subtraction,  to  amount  to 

1000 -486-98  =  513-02. 


Separation  and  Determination  of  the  Oases  of  the  Blood. 

The  methods  now  universally  adopted  and  alone  to  be  recona- 
mended  for  the  extraction  of  the  gases  of  the  blood  consist  in 
introducing  an  accurately  determined  volume  of  blood  into  the 
vacuum  of  a  mercurial  air-pump,  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of 
40® — 45*  C,  removing  the  gases  pari  passu  with  their  disengagement, 
collecting  them  over  mercury,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  analysis. 
Whilst  the  principles  which  guide  these  operations  are  very  similar, 

1  A  verael  oonstrnoted  on  Dr  Sanderson's  plan  (Fig.  9,  p.  82)  shonld  be  used  for 
this  experiment. 
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the  actual  form  of  mercurial  pump  employed  and  the  details  of  the 
different  operations  employed  by  different  experimenters,  and,  indeed, 
in  different  laboratories,  vary  very  much. 

We  shall  here  describe  (1)  methods  of  collecting  blood  intended 
for  gas  analysis ;  (2)  the  various  pumps  which  may  he  employed  with 
advantage ;  and  (3)  the  methods  of  determining  the  composition  of 
the  separated  gases. 

Collection  of  Blood  for  the  Determination  of  itn  Oases. 
In  all  cases  the  blood  to  be  investigated  must  be  collected  over 
mercury  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  all  access  of  air. 

The  apparatus  (Fig.  39)  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose 


Fio.  B9.   AFpARiioa  ron  oollbhtiiio  blood  or  whcoh  -ma  aiiKs  akb  to  bi  omTtBiiDKik 
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One '  or  both  the  tubes  having  been  filled  with  mercury  and  the 
stop-cocks  being  shut,  a  narrow  elastic  tube  leading  from  the 
blood-vessel  whence  the  blood  is  drawn,  after  being  allowed  to  fill 
with  blood,  is  slipped  over  the  free  tube  leading  upwards  from 
the  stop-cock  and  which  is  quite  full  of  mercury.  The  filling  bulb  (R) 
being  in  a  suitable  position,  and  the  stop-cock  opened,  blood  will 
flow  into  the  tube  displacing  the  mercury  which  it  previously  con- 
tained. When  enough  blood  has  been  collected,  the  stop-cock  is 
closed,  and  a  clip  (Fig.  40)  being  applied  to  the   india-rubber  tube 


Fio.  40.    Clip  fob  compbessino  xndia-bubbbb  tubbs. 

leading  from  the  graduated  tubes  to  the  filling  bulb,  the  tube  is 
released  from  the  clamp  which  held  it  and  shaken,  or  rather 
inverted  repeatedly,  so  as  to  defibrinate  its  contents.  When  fibrin 
is  separated  by  shaking  blood  and  mercury  in  this  way,  it  does 
so  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division.  A  suitable  tube  being  now 
attached  to  the  constricted  part  of  the  graduated  tube,  in  place  of 
that  which  served  to  conduct  blood  into  it,  and  the  tube  having 
been  again  fixed  by  its  clamp  to  the  stand,  the  mercury  bulb  is 
raised,  and  the  graduated  tube  may  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  blood-receptacle  of  the  mercurial  pump,  and  any  quantity  of  the 
blood  which  it  contains  may  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vacuum. 
As  the  tube  is  graduated,  the  volume  allowed  to  flow  in  can  be 
determined.  If  some  time  must  intervene  between  the  collection 
of  the  gas  and  its  analysis,  the  tube  A  may  be  removed  from  its  clamp 
and  laid  in  a  trough  containing  broken  ice. 

Although  other  methods  of  collecting  and  measuring  the  blood 
which  is  introduced  into  mercurial  pumps  have  been  employed, 
and  will  be  referred  to  in  describing  the  various  forms  of  mercurial 
pump,  those  here  given,  which  the  Author  is  in  the  habit  of  employing 
in  his  laboratory,  will  be  found  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Mercurial  Pumps. 

Lndwlff's  The  first  pump  to  be  described  is  Ludwig'sS  which 

pimiv.  ^^  firg^  figured  and  described  in  a  memoir  by  his  pupil, 

1  The  first  pump  to  which  the  name  of  <  Lad  wig'  could  be  applied  was  deBcribed  by 
his  papU  Setschenow  {ZeiUchr.  /.  rat.  Med.,  8rd  ser.,  Vol.  x.  p.  112).  The  form 
described  and  figured  is  that  at  present  employed  in  the  Leipzig  laboratoiy. 
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Fio.  41.      LuDWia's  hbbouiual  pump. 
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• 

Alexander  Schmidt\  It  consists  in  reality  of  a  combination  of 
two  mercurial  pumps.  The  vessel  containing  the  blood  of  which 
the  gases  are  to  be  determined,  (?,  is  connected  with  the  bulb  JB. 
When  a  complete  vacuum  has  been  made  in  B  and  in  G,  the  stop- 
cock S  is  closed,  0  is  opened  and  0  is  plunged  into  hot  water. 
The  blood  enters  into  ebullition  and  its  gases  pass  into  B,  some 
of  the  blood  also  passing  into  that  vessel.  By  opening  E  and  K^ 
the  gases  are  collected  in  G,  and  K  beiog  then  turned  so  as  to  shut 
G  off  from  B  but  to  place  it  in  communication  with  D,  the  latter  is 
raised  so  as  to  compress  the  gas  in  G;  on  now  opening  the  stop- 
cock F,  the  gas  may  be  made  to  pass  through  H  into  a  gas  jar  standing 
over  mercury.  This  very  brief  description  will  be  understood  by 
carefully  examining  the  drawing,  especially  if  the  reader  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  construction  of  Pfluger's  or  Alvergniat's 
pumps  as  described  in'  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

In  using  Ludwig's  pump,  the  blood  is  always  defibrinated  before 
analysis.  The.  blood  to  be  analysed  is  introduced,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  air,  into  the  receptacle  (?,  which  has  previously  been 
filled  with  mercury  and  detached  from  the  pump.  The  bulb  having 
a  known  capacity  the  volume  of  the  blood  analysed  is  known. 

Pflttger'B  The  pump,  of  which  one  form  is  represented  by 

'^"™^'  Pig.  42,  possesses  arrangements  whereby  watery  vapour 

which  is  disengaged  in  vacuo  is  at  once  absorbed. 

Gf  C,  Ej  F,  i>,  represent  paiis  of  the  pump  proper ;  C  is  the  barometric 
chamber  of  about  two  litres  capacity,  provided  at  G  with  a  three-way 
cock,  which  enables  the  chamber  to  be  shut  off  or  placed  in  communication 
either  with  the  chambers  to  be  exhausted,  £,  A,  or  with  the  open 
air,  or  by  means  of  the  glass  gas  delivery  tubiB  ff  with  a  mercurial 
pneumatic  trough.  2>  is  a  bulb  larger  than  C,  and  communicating  with  it 
by  means  of  a  stout  caoutchouc  tube  covered  externally  with  a  stout  woven 
fabric,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  resist  considerable  internal  pressure  without 
dilating.  D  is  contained  in  a  box  which  may  easily  be  wound  up  and 
down  by  means  of  the  ratchet-wheel  L,  and  the  band  and  pulley  connected 
with  it. 

Mercury  is  poured  into  the  filling  globe  Z>,  when  the  latter  is  in  its 
lowest  position.  By  winding  D  up  until  its  level  ia  above  that  of  C, 
and  placing  the  stop-cock  G  in  8uch  a  position  that  C  communicates  with 
the  external  air,  the  bulb  C  is  filled  with  mercury.  The  stop-cock  G  is 
then  turned  so  as  to  shut  off  C  completely  from  communication  above. 
On  now  bringing  D  down  to  its  initial  position,  viz.,  about  a  metre 
below  (7,  the  mercury  in  the  latter  sinks  until  it  stands  at  the  height 
of  the  barometer  above  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  D,  There  is  then 
a  Torricellian  vacuiun  in  (7.  By  a  suitable  turn  of  the  three-way  cock  G, 
the  chamber  C  is  now  brought  into  communication  with  the  apparatus 
to  be  exhausted.     After  the  gas   contained   in   the  latter  has  diffused 

1  Alex.  S«limidt,  **  Ueber  die  Kohlensftare  in  den  Blaikorperchen."  Erste  Abband- 
lung.  Ber.  d.  IsSnigL  idehs,  GeteUsch,  d.  Wiuenaehaft.  gu  Leipzig,  Math.-phys.  Clasae. 
Vol.  XIX.  (1867)  S.  83. 
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into  the  chamber,  the  atop-cock  6  ia  shut,  the  globe  D  is  elevated, 
and  hj  a  suitable  movement  of  the  atop-cock  the  imprisoned  gas  ia  allowed 
to  pass  either  into  the  air,  or  is  collected  through  H  over  mercnry  in 
tlie  graduated  tube  K  standing  in  the  pneiimatio  trough  /.  By  repeating 
Mveral  times  the  series  of  operations  described  the  amount  of  residual 
gas  in  the  apparatus  sinks  to  aa  insignificant  amount,  and,  without 
great  labour,  a  practically  perfect  vacilum  is  obtained. 

Tho  accesaoiy  apparatus  shewn  in  the  drawing  requires  description. 
0  is  a  mercurial  gauge,  B  is  the  drying  chamber,  composed,  of  four 
glass  tubes  coramnnicating  below  with  two  small  reservoirs.  The  tubes  are 
filled  with  pumice-stone  or  asbestos  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
bulbs  aluo  contain  some  of  the  same  acid.  The  drying- chamber  is  in 
communication  with  two  large  glass  bulbs  A,  which  are  intended  to  arrest 
the  froth  which  arises  from  the  boiling  blood.  To  the  'froth-chamber' 
ia  carefully  attached  a  glass  bulb  M,  into  which  the  blood  is  placed. 
This  bulb  has  at  its  upper  part  a  single-way  atop-cock,  but  below  it 
is  provided  with  a  two-way  cock.  The  ping  of  the  stop-cock  is,  in  the 
drawing,  shewn  to  be  prolonged  considerably  beyond  the  socket  into 
which  it  fits.  This  plug  is  perforated  in  its  long  diameter  by  a  canal 
which  passes  through  it  obliquely,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  canal  may  be  directed  upwards  into  the  'blood-bulb,'  or 
downwards  and  ontwarda     (^ig-  43.) 

A  vacuum  having  been  made  in  the  'drying-chamber,'  the  'froth- 
chamber,'  and  the  'blood-bulb,'  the  plug  of  the  lowest  stop-cock  of  tbe 
blood-bulb  (a,  Fig.  43)  has  attached  to  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  thoroughly 
sound  black  elastic  tube,  a  flexible  metallic  tube,  which  is  connected  peri- 
pherally witJi  a  glass  cannula  which  ia  tied  into  the  blood-vessel  whence  the 
blood  is  to  be  drawn,  or  preferably  with  a  blood-measuring  tube. 

Blood  is  now  allowed  to  flow  through  the  elastic  tube  until  the  latter  is 
filled,  the  plug  being  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  displaced  air 
and  the  displacing  blood  flow  at  first  not  into  the  blood-bulb  but  outwards. 
At  a  given  moment  the  stop-cock  ia  torned  (in  the  position  shewn  in  Fig.  43) 
so  aa  to  open  a  communication  between  the  blood-bulb  and  the  blood- 
measuring  tube,  or  the  blood-vessel:  the  blood  flows  into  the  vacuous 
bulb,  and  immediately  enters  into  ebullition.  As  soon  as  enongh  blood 
has  entered,  the  lower  stop-cook  is  shut,  and  the  stop-oocka  which  abut 


Fto.  IB  exhibits  the  ooiutiiietioii  of  the  two-way  cook  (3/,  Fig.  42)  at  ths  lower  pott 
o[  the  blood-bnib.  When  the  plag  is  in  the  pomtioa  ebewn  the  tube  a  eommiuii- 
cates  with  the  interior  of  the  bolb.  When  the  positioD  ie  rererBad  a  commaiiioates 
with  k.    In  intomediate  poeitiona  the  bnlb  is  sW  off  and  Uie  tabeg  a  and  b  do  not 
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off  the  upper  part  of  the  blood-bulb  from  the  drying-chamber  and  the 
barometrio  chamber  of  the  pump  are  opened.  The  blood-bulb  M  is  now 
immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  water  at  40*^  C,  when  the  blood  enters 
into  violent  ebullition  :  if  artenal  in  colpur  before  being  introduced  into 
the  bulb,  it  assumes  almost  instantly  the  cherry-red  colour  which  is 
characteristic  of  reduced  haemoglobin;  if  the  reddened  walls  of  the 
froth-chamber  be  viewed  through  a  spectroscope  the  simple  broad  band  of 
reduced  haemoglobin  is  then  seen.  After  a  few  minutes  the  gases  which 
have  been  given  off  are  collected  over  mercury  in  a  tube  iiUed  with 
mercury,  the  vacuum  is  renewed,  and  the  process  of  ebullition  continued. 

Some  observers  who  have  used  the  pump  shewn  in  Fig.  42,  have 
determined  the  amount  of  blood  analysed,  by  actually  weighing  it.  With 
tliis  object,  the  exhausted  and  empty  blood-bulb  is  detached  from  the  pump 
and  weighed ;  thereafter  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  analysed  is  introduced 
into  it,  in  the  manner  previously  mentioned ;  the  stop-cock  M  through 
which  blood  has  flowed  is  then  rinsed,  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol, 
and  rapidly  dried,  and  the  bulb  is  again  weighed.  The  blood  bulb  is  then 
again  joined  to  the  bulbs  A  (Fig.  42),  of  which  the  stop-cock  N  has  been 
kept  closed.  The  junction  having  been  made,  the  small  quantity  of  air 
which  intervened  between  the  upper  stop-cock  of  the  blood-bulb  and  N 
having  been  removed  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pump,  the  process  of  boiling 
the  bulb  is  commenced.  This  process  appears  to  the  Author  to  be  tedious 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  It  is  always  better  to  pass  the  blood 
from  an  apparatus  in  which  it  is  first  measured  to  the  blood-bulb ;  it  is 
indeed  quite  practicable  to  measure  the  blood  and  pass  it  into  the  bulb, 
before  coagulation  has  had  time  to  set  in. 

In  the  mercurial  pumps  made  by  Geissler  of  Bonn,  and  which  are, 
the  Author  believes,  identical  with  those  used  by  Professor  Pflttger  himself, 
the  arrangement  shewn  in  Fig.  44  is  employed. 


}_ 
6 


Fio.  44.    Labob  bbobiyeb  of  Ptluobb's  i^uiip,  as  madb  bt  Geissleb  or  Bonn,- 

IHTO  WHICH  blood  IB  INTBODUCBD,  AND  BOILBD  rOB  THB  BZTBAOTIOM  OF  ITS  OASES. 

The  tube  which  conveys  the  blood  to  be  analysed  is  slipped  over  A, 
By  suitable  manipulation  of  the  stop-cock,  the  blood  is  first  made  to  expel 
the  air  in  the  tube  Ay  outwards  through  0^    The  blood  may  then  be  directed 
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into  the  lower  of  the  two  large  bulbs,  which  are  attached  to  the  pump,  and 
which  have  been  perfectly  exhausted. 

The  quantity  of  blood  analysed  is  determined  after  the  gases  have  been 
extracted  by  weighing  the  bulb  apparatus  (Fig.  44),  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
drying  apparatus,  and  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  same,  as  determined 
before  the  blood  was  boiled.  It  is  obvious  that  with  this  pump  also  it  is 
easiest  to  measure  the  blood  before  it  is  introduced  into  the  vacuiun. 

The  special  features  of  the  process  described  above,  and  which 
renders  it  preferable  to  some  others  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
are,  (1)  the  blood  may  readily  be  brought  directly  (if  desired)  without 
previous  defibrination,  from  the  blood-vessels  into  the  apparatus 
where  its  gases  are  separated :  in  this  respect  it  differs,  for  instance, 
from  Ludwig's  pump ;  (2)  the  blood  is  at  once  introduced  into  a  very 
large  vacuous  space,  so  that  the  0-pressure  outside  the  blood  is  always 
very  much  below  the  dissociation-tension  of  the  0  of  the  blood, 
the  latter  therefore  escapes  very  rapidly ;  (3)  the  vacuum  is  main- 
tained in  a  dry  condition  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  drying  chamber ; 
this  appears  to  have  very  great  influence  in  facilitating  the  removal 
of  the  gases  from  the  blood.  With  such  an  arrangement  it  is  possible, 
for  instance,  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time  rapidly  to  extract  all  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  without  the  necessity  of  adding  a  dilute  acid. 

Aiv«r-  This  pump,  constructed  by  MM.  Alvergniat  fr^res 

gnUVs  pump,  ^f  Paris,  was  first  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the 
gases  of  the  blood  by  Gr^hant  and  Bert*,  and  has  already  proved  most 
useful.  Being  constructed  exactly  on  the  principle  of  Pfliiger's  pump, 
it  does  not  require  a  special  description ;  it  will  be  observed  that  its 
barometric  chamber  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  first-named 
instrument,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  sold,  provided  with  any  arrangement 
for  absorbing  watery  vapour  which  may  be  given  off  in  vacuo,  though 
such  an  arrangement  can  be  contrived  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
operator.  The  special  features  of  this  pump  are,  1st,  that  just  above 
the  three-way  cock  is  situated,  permanently,  a  most  convenient 
small  mercurial  trough,  2ndly  and  chiefly,  that  the  three-way  cock  is 
immersed  in  an  iron  box  which  is  filled  with  mercury,  so  that  all 
risk  of  leakage  is  avoided. 

In  extracting  the  gases  of  the  blood  with  this  small  pump  it  is 
usual  to  connect  with  it  a  long  glass  tube  about  2  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  bulb  blown  at  its  lower  end  having  a  capacity  of  about  one  litre. 
This  bulb  is  closed  by  an  india-rubber  stopper  which  is  perforated  by  a 
thermometer  tube  of  naiTOw  bore.  The  junction  between  the  tube 
and  the  pump  is  made  by  means  of  india-rubber  tube  carefully  wired, 
and  is  protected  by  a  water-joint.  The  bulb  also  is  immersed  into  a 
tin  vessel  containing  water.  The  narrow  thermometer  tube  has 
attached  to  it  a  fine  glass  stop-cock  with  an  almost  capillary  bore. 
This  stop-cock  is  also  immersed  in  water.  This  system  of  protecting 
every  junction  by  surrounding  it  either  with  water  or  mercury  is  un- 

1  Berfc,  Le^ns  $ur  la  Respiration.    Paris,  1870. 
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doubtedlyan  admirable  one,  and  relieves  the  mind  of  the  esperimenter 
from  the  fear  of  an  accidental  leak — an  eventuality  which,  unfortu- 
nately, does  occur  where  many  stop-cocks  are  freely  surrounded  by  air. 


I.  45.       ALTKIMHIAT'e  HBBCDBUI.  PI 
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In  Fig.  45  tbe  pump  is  shewn  as  fitted  up  for  an  actual 
experiment;  between  the  pump  and  the  blood-receiver  a  wide 
glass  bottle. containing  sulphuric  acid  and  asbestos  is  shewn.  All  the 
connections  are  protected  by  water  or  mercury  joints.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  pump,  and  held  by  an  iron  clamp,  is  a  tube  similar  to  the 
one  which  is  only  partially  seen  in  the  drawing  of  the  pump  and  its 
connections. 

The  Author's  experiments  with  Alvergniat's  pump  have  impressed 
him  most  favourably.  The  smallness  of  the  barometric  chamber 
naturally  makes  the  process  of  exhausting  the  apparatus  connected 
with  the  pump  a  very  tedious  matter,  unless  the  plan  be  adopted  of 
exhausting  at  first  by  means  of  an  ordinary  air-pump  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  water  aspirator,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  exhaustion  allowing 
two  or  three  cubic  centimetres  of  boiled-out  water  to  enter  the 
nearly  empty  bulb  and  heating  the  water  which  surrounds  the  bulb 
so  as  to  cause  the  contained  water  to  boil.  The  steam  which  is 
disengaged,  very  rapidly  and  perfectly  expels  the  last  traces  of  air. 
Without  this  expedient  the  experimenter  will  almost  despair  to 
obtain  a  good  vacuum  with  Alvergniat's  pump,  when  there  are 
connected  with  it  vessels  having  a  capacity  of  between  1500  and 
2000  C.C. 

The  Author  has  found  it  convenient  to  interpose  a  small  sulphuric 
acid  chamber  between  the  pump  and  the  blood-receptacle,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  passage  of  water  into  the  foimer  and  from 
it  into  the  tube  in  which  the  gas  is  collected.  With  this  addi- 
tion he  can  recommend  Alvergniat's  pump  as  adapted  for  researches 
on  the  gases  of  the  blood  \  By  its  portableness,  it  lends  itself 
admirably  to  demonstrations  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  employ  about  30  or  35  cubic 
centimetres  of  blood  for  the  determination  of  gases.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  the  process  is  best  carried  on  is  45*  C.  By  simply 
heating  in  vacuo,  the  whole  of  the  gases  which  are  in  a  state  of 
solution  or  feebly  combined  may  be  removed ;  the  last  portions  of 
carbonic  acid  are  however  more  rapidly  evolved  by  allowing  a  small 
volume  (one  or  two  cubic  centimetres)  of  a  thoroughly  boiled  out 
solution  of  phosphoric  acid  to  enter  the  blood-receptacle  near  Me  dose 
of  the  operation.  As  has  been  shewn,  however,  by  Pflttger  and  his 
pupils,  the.  addition  of  an  acid  to  blood  before  the  oxygen  has  been 
pumped  out  leads  to  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  volume  of 
oxygen  obtained,  in  consequence  doubtless  of  the  gas  being  used  up 
in  processes  of  oxidation. 

ANALYSTS  OF  THE  GASES  OF  THE  BLOOD, 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  this  work  to  give  detailed 
descriptions  of  operations  which  belong  to  general  chemistry,  and 

^  This  pomp  is  mapafaotnred  by  MM.  Alvei^iat  frdres,  Bne  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paris. 
It  costs  only  160  francs ;  the  tube  with  bulb,  Ac  being  sold  separately. 
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which  may  be  learned  by  reference  to  systematic  works  on  analysis. 
Accordingly,  the  extensive  subject  of  gas  analysis  will  not  be  treated 
of  with  any  pretence  to  completeness,  the  reader  being  referred 
to  other  sources  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  analysis  of 
gases  is  best  carried  out  either  by  the  methods  suggested  by  Bunsen ' 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  most  ingenious  and  accurate  methods  devised 
by  Professor  Frankland. 

Description  of  the  metkoda  of  Frankland  for  the  analysis  of  gases. 

We  quote   the  whole   description   of  these   methods   from   the 
excellent  account  given  by  Professor  Burden  Sanderson ". 

PrMiviatiii^M  "  With  a  view  to  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of  drinking 

tmaller  appa-  water,  Frankland  has  introduced  an  apj>aratu8  of  great 
nX9M  tat  tba  simplicity  (see  Fig  46).  the  working  of  which  will  be  readily 
amdysls  of  understood  by  the  diagram.     It  consists  of  two  parts,  viz., 

gases  by  ab-  a  laboratory  tube  (A;),  in  which  the  gas  to  be  analysed  is  first 
■orpUometrlo  received,  and  a  measuring  apparatus,  to  which  it  can  be  trans- 
metnods.  ferred  from  the  laboratory  tube,  in  order  that  its  volume  may 

be  determined  before  and  after  each  absorption.  The  measuring  apparatus 
consists  of  two  tubes  (a,  6),  fixed  vertically  side  by  side  in  a  stand,  surrounded 
by  a  chamber  containing  water  (n).  They  communicate  below  both  with 
each  other  and  (by  the  long  flexible  tube)  with  a  mercury-holder  (t)^  like  that 
of  Alvergniat's  pump.  One  of  them  can  bo  brought  into  communication  by 
the  arm  (g)  with  the  laboratory  tube;  the  other  (6)  is  open  at  the  top.  A 
scale  of  millimeters  is  engraved  on  it,  the  zero  of  which  is  opposite  o.  A 
corresponding  scale,  starting  from  a  zero  at  the  same  level,  is  engraved  on 
the  measuring  tube.  The  appai'atus  is  filled  with  mercuty  by  raising 
the  mercury-holder  {t)  to  a  sufficient  height,  the  stop-cock  (/)  remaining 
open;  in  doing  which  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  t  must  not  be  more 
than  a  few  millimeters  higher  than  the  tap.  As  soon  as  mercury  appears 
at  g,  the  stop-cock  is  closed.  The  next  step  is  to  fill  the  laboratory 
tube.  Having  inverted  it  in  the  trough,  which  has  been  previously 
raised  to  the  proper  height,  the  operator  draws  out  most  of  the  air  by  means 
of  a  bent  tube,  the  point  of  which  rises  to  the  top  of  the  laboratory  tube, 
and  shuts  the  stop-cock  as  soon  as  the  mercury  rises.  The  removal  of  the 
air  is  completed  by  joining  g  and  ^'  so  as  to  connect  the  laboratory  tube 
with  the  measuring  apparatu.«,  and  then  causing  the  air  contained  in 
the  former  to  pass  over  into  the  latter,  by  depressing  t.  The  stopcock  A 
must  now  be  closed  and  g  and  g^  disconnected  to  allow  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  air  from  a.  This  having  been  accomplished,  g  and  g'  are  again 
brought  together  and  carefully  secured.  The  whole  apparatus  is  now  fiiU 
of  mercury ;  as  soon  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  joint  is  air-tight  at 
all  pressures,  it  is  ready  for  use.  Before  proceeding  further,  however, 
the  measuring  tube,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  graduated  in  millimetres 
measured  from  an  arbitrary  zero  line  near  the  bottom,  must  be  calibrated, 
lu  other  words,  it  must  be  ascertained  as  regards  each  principal  mark  of  the 

'  Bonsen's  Gtuometry^  translated  by  Boscoe. 

«  Handbook  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory,  pp.  202— 20C. 
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g»diiation,  what  volume  of  air  or  water  (as  th«  case  may  be)  the  tube 
coDtaina,  when  the  upper  conrex  surface  of  the  mercuiy  stands  exactly  level 
with  it     For  thU  purpose  the   orifice  a  is  oonnected   by  means  of  an 


FlS.   46.       FUNKUNO'S     BMALLEB     AFFARtTDB     FOB   THE   «HALIBIS   OF  OASBB   BT   TBI    USB 

or  Li<iim>  BBAQENTa.    (Fiom  Satton'a  Volumetric  Analytu.) 

india-rubber  tube  with  a  rCHervoir  (a  funnel)  containing  distilled  water. 
The  mercurial  column  is  then  allowed  to  descend  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
zero.  A  weighed  beaker  hnving  been  then  placed  undi-ro,  water  is  expelled 
till  the  column  stands  at  a  height  of  fifty  millimetres,  and  the  beaker  again 
weighed.    lu  a  similar  manner  the  outflow  of  the  watercorrespondingtoarise 
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of  the  mercurial  column  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  millimetres  is  determined, 
until  the  capacity  which  corresponds  to  each  fifty  millimetres  of  the  scale  is 
ascertained.  To  ensure  accuracy,  the  process  must  he  repeated  seyeral 
times.  If  the  results,  after  correction  for  difference  of  temperature,  are  in 
close  accordance,  the  means  may  then  he  taken  as  expressing  the  capacities 
required.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tuhe,  calibration  must  be  made 
at  shorter  intervals.  In  calibrating,  as  in  all  subsequent  measurements,  the 
height  of  the  column  must  be  read  horizontally  through  a  telescope,  so 
adjusted  that  its  axis  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 
The  temperature  is  read  by  a  thermometer  suspended  in  the  cylinder  of 
water  by  which  the  barometer  and  measuring  tube  are  surrounded. 

"  The  measuring  and  laboratory  tubes  having  been  brought  into  connec- 
tion in  the  mnnner  described  above,  and  both  filled  with  mercury,  the  gas 
to  be  analysed  is  introduced  into  the  laboratory  tube  from  the  test- 
tube  in  which  it  has  been  collected.  It  is  then  at  once  transferred  to 
the  measuring  tube  by  depressing  t  until  the  mercury  rues  in  the  laboratory 
tube  as  far  as  the  stop-cock  g\  This  done,  the  stop-cock  g  is  dosed, 
and  t  raised  or  depressed  till  the  column  stands  at  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  graduation,  in  reference  to  which  the  capacity  of  the  tube  has  been 
determined.  The  temperature  is  then  observed,  and  the  pressure  deter- 
mined by  adding  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  column  in 
the  measuring  tube  and  that  in  the  pressure  tube,  to  the  reading  of 
a  barometer  which  stands  by.  A  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic 
potash  having  been  introduced  into  the  laboratory  tube,  the  gas  is  returned 
from  the  measuring  tube.  Absorption  takes  place  rapidly.  It  is  accelera- 
ted by  slightly  agitating  the  trough,  and  by  allowing  the  mercury  to  stream 
into  the  laboratory  tube  after  the  gas  has  passed.  The  measurement  of  the 
gas  after  absorption  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  About 
half  a  centimetre  of  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  is  then  introduced  in 
the  same  way  as  the  potash,  and  the  gas  again  returned.  After  absorption 
of  the  oxygen,  what  remains  is  nitrogen.  In  analysis  of  blood  gases,  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  nearly  con^ttant,  viz.  about  2*5  volumes  in 
100  volumes  of  blood.  If  a  larger  quantity  is  obtained,  the  fact  indicates 
that  air  has  entered.  Whatever  method  of  analysis  is  employed,  the 
results  must  be  reduced  to  0°  temperature  and  760  millimetres  pressure — 
t.e.  they  must  be  expressed  as  if  the  measurements  had  been  made 
under  those  conditions.  A  further  deduction  must  be  made  from 
each  measurement  in  respect  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  the  gas  contains 
(the  measuring  tube  being  always  moist).  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  well-known  formula: — 

1  +  <  U-003t)7  *  760  • 
r  denotes  the  corrected  volume;  V  the  volume  read;  t  the  temperature; 
IT  the  observed  pressure;  and  f  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  at  the 
temperature  t  The  values  oi\+t  0 '00367  and /are  always  obtained  from 
tables.  For  these  and  many  other  important  practical  details  relating 
to  the  performance  of  gas  analysis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr  Sutton's 
'Yolumetrical  Analysis,'  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  two  of  the  woodcuts 
with  which  this  section  is  illustrated.  To  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  method  to  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of  the  blood,  I  give  the  following 
example : — 

G.  14 
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"  ANALYSIS  OF  GASES  OF  ARTERIAL  BLOOD  OF  DOG. 


• 

Ist  Measure- 
ment.   Total 
Qoaiitity  of 
Gas  Ex- 
tracted. 

2nd  Measure- 
ment.  After 
Absorption 
of  Garbonio 
Aoid  Gas. 

SrdMeasnre- 

ment.    After 

Absorption 

of  Oxygen. 

• 

Height  of  Column  in  Measuring- 
tube 

„             „         Pressure-tube 

Difference 
Eeading  of  Barometer 

Temperature  =  1 9-8*  C.  =  t 
Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapours  from 
table  =  f=: 

H'-f= 

Volume  of  Gas  as  measured  in 

cubic  centimetres  =  V  = 

W--    

230-0 
312-8 

82-8 
7640 

846-8 

17-2 

829-6 

11-822 

270-0 
369-0 

99-0 
764-0 

863  0 

17-2 
845-8 
3-865 

4500 
320-0 

-130-0 
764-0 

634-0 

17-2 
616-8 
0-562 

•  1  +  /  0-60367  (from  table)  =  1*0725. 
Hence  from  6rst  measurement  we  have — 

IT    11-822    829-6 

*^-ro725*T6r-^^"^"- 

From  second  measurement — 

3;865^    846;8^ 

1-0725  •   760  • 

From  tliird  measttrement — 

y_  0-562     616-8  , 

'^-r0725-"76r~"*^°' 
Thus  the  total  volume  of  gases  obtained  as  measured  at  0'  C.  and  760 
mm.  was    12-030  cubic  centimetres:  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  12*030 
-4010  =  8-02  ac.  j  of  oxygen  4*010  -0*425  =  3*585  cc. ;  and  of  nitrogen 
0-425  c.a 

As  the  volume  of  blood  employed  was  20-266  cubic  centimetres,  we  have 
the  following  final  result : — 

In  100  volumes  of  blood — 


Carbonic  acid  gas  39*585  volumes 


\     0-20266         / 


Oxjgen 
Nitrogen 
Total 


17*695 

2-09 

59-370 


» 


9} 


99 


\     0* 


8020       ,  \ 
vols. ) 

3-585       ,  \ 
vols,  j 

vols.) 


20266 
0*425 


\  0-20266 
/  22  030 
\     0- 


20266 


vols,  j 
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^'Tn  the  preoeding  example  such  variations  of  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure  as  may  occur  during  the  analysis  are  disregarded.  The  readings 
are  taken  immediately  after  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas ;  as  the 
time  occupied  in  the  analysis  up  to  this  point  is  very  shorty  the  error 
arising  from  the  variations  in  question  is  inconsiderabla  As  regards  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  the  error  might  be  of  more  consequence,  were  it  not 
that  the  residue  of  nitrogen  is  so  smalL  As  it  is,  it  can  be  easily  shewn 
that  it  would  require  a  difference  of  pressure  amounting  to  three 
millimetres,  and  a  difference  of  a  degree  of  temperature,-  to  make  an  error 
of  one-hundredth  of  a  percentage  in  the  result  as  regards  nitrogen  or 
oxygen.  Within  these  limits,  therefore,  the  errors  arising  from  this  source 
may  be  regarded  as  triviaL 

Fraaklaad^s  *'  Although  determinations  of  oxygen  made  by  absorption 

lanrer  app»-  with  hydrate  of  potash  and  pyrogiallio  acid  are  not  entirely 
ratas  for  th»  free  from  objection  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  the  results  ob- 
•"*^^^*'  tained  by  the  method  above  described  are  quite  accurate 

?*J*?Jc^  enough  for  most  of  the  purposes  of  physiological  research, 
w«U  as  alH  ^^^  ^^®  small  errors  are  practically  inappreciable,  as  compared 

Borptiometaclo  with  the  variations  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in 
metliods.  .  the  blood  to  be  analysed,  produced  by  what  might  be  regarded 

OS  very  trifling  differences  in  the  mode  of  collecting  it.  If  it  is  desired  to 
have  recourse  to  explosion  with  hydrcigen,  the  best  methods  for  the  purpose 
are  those  of  Dr  W.  Eussell  and  of  Frankland  and  Ward.  Tlie  following 
short  description  of  the  latter  will  be  readily  understood  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded. The  apparatus  (Fig.-  46a^  consists  of  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
laboratory  tube  and  measuring  tube  of  the  instrument  previously  described. 
The  measuring  tube  (F,  B^g.  46a)  communicates,  as  in  that  instrument,  with 
a  second  tube  (ZT,  Fig.  46a),  containing  a  column  of  mercury,  by  the  height 
of  which  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  to  be  measured  is  subjected  can  be 
estimated.  The  chief  difference  is  that^  whereas  in  the  former  more  simple 
instrument  the  pressure  tube  is  open  at  the  top,  so  that  if  air  is  contained  in 
the  measuring  tube,  and  the  stopn^ock  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
laboratory  tube  is  closed,  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two 
columns  indicates  the  difference  between  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  measur- 
ing tube  and  that  of  the  atmosphere — ^in  the  instrument  now  before  us  the 
tube  is  closed  and  constitutes  a  barometer,  so  that  the  difference  expresses  the 
actual  tension  of  the  gas  in  inches  of  mercury.  In  the  horizontal  channel,  by 
which  the  measuring  tube  and  barometer  communicate  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
three-way  stop-cock  (not  shewn  in  the  figure),  by  which  they  may  be  brought 
into  communication  either  with  a  vertical  escape  tube,  the  end  of  which 
dips  into  a  receptacle  containing  mercury  several  feet  below,  or  with  a  tube 
open  at  the  top  (G,  the  middle  and  longest  in  the  figure),  called  the  filling  tube. 
In  this  way  the  gas  can  be  expanded  or  compressed  at  the  will  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  consequently  can  (in  most  analyses)  be  readily  brought  to  the  same 
volume  after  each  successive  operation.  The  convenience  of  this  is  very 
great,  for  obviously  the  tensions  of  different  quantities  of  gas  when  expan- 
ded to  the  same  volume  are  proportional  to  the  volumes  they  would 
assume  if  they  were  all  under  the  same  pressure,  so  that  the  original 
volume  of  gas  to  be  analyzed  being  known,  the  relation  between 
that  volume  and  the  volume  of  the  other  quantities  to  be  measured  can 
be  readily  calculated,   the   several    volumes    being  proportional    to   the 
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oorreoponding  reulinga  of  th«  barometar.  The  original  volnine  of  gas 
to  be  Bnaljzed  is  measured  aa  bef<:ff(i  described,  with  this  diSerenoe, 
that  Uie  absolute  pressure  to  irUoh  it  is  exposed  i>  known  witlwot 
feferenoe  to  the  barome^o  pressara  outside  at  the  time.  The  ex- 
plodoQ  is  effected  in  the  eudiometer,  into  the  upper  end  of  which 
two  platinum  wires  are  fixed  for  die  purpose;  the  arrangement  of 
these  wires  is  the  same  as  in  Bunsen's  eudiometer.  As  to  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  introducing  pure  hydrogen  and  of  exploding  the  mixture, 
the  reader  will  find  su^cient  information  in  Boscoe'a  translation  of 
Bunsen's  Gasometr}'." 

Description  of  more  aimple  ■methods  of  gaa  aauilysia. 

For  pnrpoees  of  demonstration  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  tile 
following  expeditious  and  far  from  inaccurate  method. 

The  tubes  for  collecting  the  gaaee  which  ara  strongly  recommended  are 
represented  in  Fig.  47.     They  are  about  260  millimetres  long^    and  are 


Fio,  47.  AisoBFTion  ma',  wrrs 

INJUBLB    iCALS,   U    lUDB   BT   AllTBB- 

BHUT.      (Sosle  aboDt  J.)  HBltCDBUI.    1 
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provided  with  two  scales  placed  side  by  side,  one  of  which  indicates  volumes  in 
tenths  of  a  cabic  centimetre,  the  other  is  divided  into  millimetres.  Further, 
these  tubes  are  very  much  constricted  at  their  upper  paiii,  so  that  exceedingly 
minute  quantities  of  gas  can  be  very  accurately  measured;  this  device 
renders  the  tubes  of  special  value  in  the  determination  of  the  gases  of  the 
blood,  as  the  volume  of  nitrogen  which  has  to  be  read  off  is  always  very 
small. 

We  shall  suppose,  then,  that  the  experimenter  has,  by  employing 
Alvergaiat's  pump,  collected  the  gases  given  off  from  a  known  volume  of 
the  blood  which  he  is  analyzing,  in  such  a  graduated  tube,  the* walls  of 
w*hich  have  been  moistened  by  a  drop  of  water.     He  now  transfers  the 


FiQ.  49,  Well-shaped  PNEUMATIC 

TBOUOH  FOB  KEBCUBT.     (Scalfi  abOUt 

A.) 


V 


Fio.  50.    Pipette  with  -bulb, 

FOB  INTBODUCINO  LIQUID  BEA0ENT8 
INTO    ABSOBPTION    TUBES    BTANDING 

OYSB  KEBCUBT.    (Scale  about  }.) 


tube  with  its  contents  to  the  mercurial  trough  having  the  form  shewn  in 
Fig.  49 ;  the  transference  being  effected  by  means  of  the  iron  spoon  shewn 
in  Fig.  48.  The  tube  is  then  fixed  in  a  clamp  and  plunged  into  the  mercury 
so  that  the  level  of  the  metal  inside  and  outside  the  tube  is  exactly  the 
same;  it  should  be  left  for  an  hour,  and  a  second  obsei'vation  made  to  see 
whether  the  level  is  still  the  same.  If  any  change  has  occurred  the  tube 
is  again  adjusted  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off,  either  by  the 
unaided  eye,  or  still  better  by  means  of  a  telescope  magnifying  a  few 
diameters  and  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  the  tube. 

The  observer  then  reads  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  and  thus 
obtains  the  data  for  calculating  the  total  quantity  of  gas  given  off  by  the 
volume  of  blood  which  he  has  analyzed. 

With  th&  aid  of  a  pipette  such  as  is  shewn  in  Fig.  50,  the  observer 
now  throws  up  into  the  tube  about  half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  solution 
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of  caustio  potash  of  sp.  gr.  1*2,  taking  caro  that  not  a  trace  of  air  be 
introduced ;  by  unclamping  the  tube  and  alternately  raising  and  depressing 
the  tube  in  the  mercury  the  absorption  of  CO,  by  the  caustic  potash  is  much 
facilitated*  After  absorption  appears  to  be  complete,  the  tube  is  again 
adjusted,  so  that  the  level  of  mercury  inside  and  outtade  is  the  same,  and 
the  volume  of  gas  determined  as  before.  If  we  subtract  this  volume  from 
that  of  the  original  gas  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  ascertained. 

About  half  a  c.c.  of  a  strong  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  (1  part 
of  acid  to  8  of  water)  is  now  introduced  into  the  tube,  and  the  process  of 
shaking,  &c.,  repeated.  After  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  the  absorption  tuba 
is  transferred  to  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  the  level  of  the  liquid 
inside  and  outside  of  the  tube  being  the  same,  the  volume  of  gas  is  read 
as  before;  the  gas  con&ists  entirely  of  nitrogen,  and  by  subti-acting  its 
amount  finom  that  of  the  gas  remaining  after  the  absorption  of  CO,,  we 
determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  was  present. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  carried  out  as  above  there  are 
certain  inherent  errors  which  it  is  not  easy  to  eliminate ;  the  method  may 
be  rendered  more  accurate,  however,  by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  by  a 
ball  of  caustic  potash  /used  on  platinum  wire,  then,  after  determining 
the  volume,  absorbing  the  oxygen  by  solution  of  caustic  potash  and 
pyrogallic  acid,  and  after  complete  absorption  transferring  the  tube  which 
contains  the  residual  gas  to  a  trough  containing  water,  and  reading  the 
nitrogen  over  water;  or,  again,  after  absorption  of  the  CO,  by  the  ball 
of  caustic  potash,  the  oxygen  may  be  absorbed  by  a  bullet  of  phosphorus 
left  in  the  gas  for  24  hours ;  in  this  case,  however,  before  reading  off  the 
volume,  a  bullet  of  caustic  potash  must  be  introduced  into  the  gas  and  left 
for  some  hours^  and  the  residual  gas  read  as  dry. 

Determination  of  Ae  total  quantity  of  bhod  contained  in  an 

animaCs  body. 

WtfduK's  A  tube  is  tied  into  the  carotid   of  the  animal 

"•*^^  whilst  yet  alive,  and  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  blood 

collected,  defibrinated,  measured,  and  set  aside  (portion  A).  The 
animal  is  then,  bled  to  death,  the  whole  of  the  blood  defibrinated  and 
kept  (portion  B).  The  blood-vessels  are  then  washed  out  with 
normal  salt  solution  until  the  washings  issue  quite  colourless ;  these 
are  added  to  portion  B,  and  the  whole  mixed  and  measured  Some 
of  the  red  solution  thus  obtained  is  placed  in  a  haematinometer, 
which  we  shall  designate  as  H.B. ;  a  small  quantity  of  A  is  then 
diluted  with  10  times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  an  accurately 
measured  volume  (one  or  two  cubic  centimetres)  is  placed  in  a 
second  haematinometer  (H.A)  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first  and 
illuminated  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Distilled  water  is  now  added  from  a  burette  to  the  contents  of 
H.A.  until  their  tint  is  exactly  equal  to  the  fluid  .in  H.B. ;  when 
equality  is  obtained,  the  volume  of  water  added  is  read  otF,  and  thus 
is  found  the  volume  of  the  solution  of  pure  blood  which  was  equal  to 
the  previously  unknown  mixture  of  portipn  B  and  washings.  By 
simple  calculations,  of  which  the  steps  are  perfectly  obyious,  we  cau 
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then  find  the  amount  of  blood  which  the  waflhings  contain,  which 
added  to  the  volume  of  A  gives  the  total  volume  of  blood  contained  in 
the  body. 

This  method  may  be  modified  in  various  ways.  Thus  the  amount 
of  haemoglobin  in  the  fluid  may  be  determined  by  Preyer's  method ; 
or  the  tissues  and  organs  may  be  chopped  up  finely  and  treated  with 
water,  and  the  fluid  thus  obtained  after  being  filtered  may  be  added 
to  the  washings  from  the  blood-vessels;  or  carbonic  oxide  may  be 
passed  through  the  blood  and  through  the  mixture  of  blood  and  water, 
so  as  to  secure  a  fluid  of  more  uniform  and  more  persistent  tint. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  relation  of  volume  of  blood  to 
weight  of  body  have  been  made  by  these  methods. 

VOLUME  OF  BLOOD,  EXPBESSED  AS  A  FRACTION  OF  THE  BODY 
WEIGHT,  CONTAINED  IN  THE  BODY  OF  TABIOUB  ANIMALS. 
(GSCHEIDLEN^) 


* 

According  to 

r 

Wdoker. 

Heidenhain. 

Oscheidlen. 

Pannm. 

Spiegelberg 

and 
Gscheidlen. 

Guinea-pig  . 
Rabbit    .     . 
Dog   .     .     . 
Cat    .     .     . 

1 

IS 

TT  *^  Tff 

*   to    1 

IT   ^    TTJ 

1     4^rk     1 

^    tn    1 
TT  '^  T^r 

TT  '^  TT 

It  is  obvious  that  by  the   enumeration  of  blood 
*'•**'**•  corpuscles  in  blood  diluted  to  a  known  extent,  and  in 

the  mixture  of  blood  and  washings,  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
an  animal's  body  could  also  be  ascertained,  though  doubtless  not  so 
accurately  as  by  Welcker's  method. 

Malassez'  has  actually  attempted  to  determine  the  total  mass  of 
the  blood  of  a  living  man  by  the  process  of  enumeration.  The 
number  of  blood  corpuscles  contained  in  a  cubic  millimetre  of  blood 
obtained  from  the  finger  having  been  determined  as  exactly  as 
possible,  300  cubic  centimetres  of  blood  were  removed  by  venesection. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  the  corpuscles  in  blood  again  drawn  from  the 

• 

^  Gscheidlen,  PhytiologUchet  Methodik,  Dritte  Idefenmg,  p.  887.  On  this  sabjeot 
consolt  also 

Qseheidlen,  "  Stndien  fiber  die  Blutmenge.*'  Vnlertuehungen  a/u$  dem  phyHolog. 
Labaratorwm  xu  WUrzhwrg^  VoL  ii.  p.  158  (1869). 

(Hdheidlen,  '*  Bemerknngen  za  der  Weloker'schen  Methode  der  Blutbestimmimg 
and  der  Blutmenge  einiger  Saogethiere."    Pfltiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  vii.  (1878)  p.  544. 

Weloker,  **  Bestimmong  der  Menge  des  Korperblutes  und  der  Blutfiirbskraft,"  &t, 
Zeitiekriftf,  rat.  Mediein.    8rd  Series,  Vol.  nr.  (1858)  p.  147. 

*  Maiassez,  **  BecfaeroheB  sur  quelques  variationB  que  pr^sente  la  masse  totale  da 
sang."  Archives  de  Physiologie  normaU  et  pathologique,  2nd  series.  Vol.  n.  (1875). 
Consult  especially  pp.  377—280. 
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finger  were  counted.  By  assuming  that  in  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  venesection  and  the  second  enumeration  the 
Volume  of  blood  had  become  exactly  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the 
time  of  the  first  enumeration,  and  further  that  no  formation  of  new 
corpuscles  had  taken  place  in  the  same  period,  Malassez  obtained  data 
for  calculating  the  total  mass  of  the  blood. 

It  is  obvious  however  that  these  assumptions  are  altogether 
unwarrantable,  and  if  in  one  case  they  led  to  a  result  not  far  removed 
from  the  truth,  such  was  a  mere  result  of  chance. 

Medico-Legal  Detection  of  Blood-Stains. 

Detadion  It    not    un&equently  happens    that    the    medical 

or  Mood  ooiiB  jurist  is  asked  to  decide  whether  a  certain  stain  upon 
nr  miero-  clothes,  weapons,  floors,  &c.  is  a  stain  of  blood.    When 

***'^'  recent,  the  identification  of  a  blood-stain  presents  no 

difficulties.  By  moistening  it  with  diluted  glycerine  of  specific 
gravity  1025  and,  after  some  time,  expressing  the  liquid,  we  may 
obtain  microscopic  evidence  of  the  presence  of  blood  corpuscles; 
when  such  is  the  case  the  observer  may  be  able  to  state  positively 
that  the  blood  was  or  was  not  the  blood  of  a  mammal,  but  cannot 
venture  upon  any  more  definite  expression  of  opinion. 

flh^miiNLi  Whether  successful  or  not  in  the  detection  of  blood 

roaotton  of  corpuscles,  it  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  the  chemical 
obiof  blood  proofe  of  the  presence  of  blood ;  and  with  proper  treat- 
oowrtitiMiits  ment  this  is  possible  even  with  blood-stains  of  consider- 
in  itain.  ^\yiQ  antiquity  and  of  small  size. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  observer  is  examining  a  cloth  stained 
with  blood;  having  selected  the  particular  stain  which  he  wishes 
to  examine  he  may,  with  pencil,  draw  a  circle  around  it  and  mark 
the  circle  with  a  letter  or  number,  for  purposes  of  identification  and 
description.  He  then  will  proceed  to  cut  out  the  stain  and  to 
pass  a  thread  through  it ;  the  blood-stained  piece  of  cloth  is  then 
suspended  in  a  very  small  test-tube  containing  a  few  drops  of 
distilled  water ;  the  size  of  the  tube  must  depend  upon  the  estimate 
which  the  experimenter  forms  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  stain. 
The  piece  of  stained  cloth  is  left  to  soak  for  one  or  two  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  water  will  usually  have  acquired  a  more  or  less 
distinctly  red  colouration.  By  the  aid  of  the  thread  which  had  been 
attached  to  it  the  little  piece  of  cloth  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  water 
and  pressed  with  a  small  glass  rod  against  the  upper  part  of  the  test* 
tube  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  liquid  which  it  had  imbibed.  A  small 
quantity  of  the  liquid  may  he  examined  in  a  small  cell  with  the  aid 
of  the  microspectrescope ;  but  only  when  the  examination  is  carried 
on  by  a  person  who  has  by  considerable  practice  familiarized  himself 
with  the  use  of  the  instrument  and  with  the  various  absorption 
spectra  of  colouring  matters. 
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In  rteognizing  blood  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  ijbe  obserrer  endeavours 
to  obtain  a  succession  of  characteristic  spectra ;  even  when  haemoglobin  has 
been  decomposed  and  the  stain  contains  methaemoglobin  or  haematin  a 
satisfactory  series  of  spectrum  observations  may  be  made  ^ 

If  the  quantity  of  red  solution  be  sufficient,  a  few  drops  may  be 
treated  with  solution  of  ammonia  which  will  induce  no  change.  The 
greater  part  of  the  liquid,  or,  if  its  quantity  be  small,  the  whole  of 
it,  is  now  heated  to  boiling;  the  red  colour  will  disappear  and  a 
turbidity  or  coagulation  will  be  observed  to  form,  the  coagulum 
having  a  dirty  grey  colour ;  on  now  adding  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  to  the  turbid  liquid,  this  will  be  instantly  cleared  and 
the  solution  will  be  observed  to  be  green  by  transmitted  and  red  by 
reflected  light ;  on  adding  a  small  drop  of  nitric  acid  the  precipitate 
will  be  reproduced. 

Qiiatacnni  Another  test  which  adds  confirmatory  evidence  to 

*•"*•  that  afforded  by  other  means,  and  which  is  of  extreme 

delicacy,  rests  upon  the  reaction  developed  by  haemoglobin  and  its 
derivatives  when  brought  in  contact  with  guaiacum  and  hydric 
peroxide.  To  try  this  test  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  stain  with 
distilled  water,  and  then  to  press  a  piece  of  white  filtering  paper 
firmly  against  it;  a  little  of  the  colouring  matter  will  adhere  to 
the  filtering  paper.  Having  secured  a  slight  stain  on  the  filtering 
paper,  this  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  guaiacum,  and 
then  with  a  few  drops  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  A  beautiftil  blue  colour  will  be  developed  if  the  stain 
is  one  of  blood.  It  must  be  borne  in  memory,  however,  that 
this  test  cannot  be  relied  upon  by  itself,  though  the  evidence 
which  it  affords  is  valuable  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
facts. 

TheHiMmin  In  the  case  of  very  old  blood-stains  it  may  not  only 

*••*•  be  impossible  to  obtain  blood  corpuscles  for  microscopic 

examination,  but  even  to  obtain  a  solution  containing  the  colouring 
matter  and  proteids  of  the  blood.  In  such  a  case  the  haemin-test  is 
of  special  value.  This  test  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  when 
haemoglobin  or  haematin  are  heated  with  glacial  ftcetic  acid  and 
common  salt,  a  hydrochlorate  of  haematin  is  formed,  whicbi  on 
evaporation,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  reddish  brown  prisms,  the 
so-called  hcLemin-cryatala.  The  test  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and  the 
result  is  remarkably  free  from  fallacy.  The  blood-stain,  having  been 
cut  outy  is  placed  with  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  a  very 
minute  (indeed  scarcely  perceptible)  crystal  of  common  salt,  in  n 
watch-glass,  which  is  then  heated  to  boiling  over  a  spirit-lamp 
flame.  The  liquid  will  soon  assume  a  brownish  red  tint;  the  little 
piece  of  cloth  may  then  be  squeezed  with  a  rod  against  the  side 

^  Consult  Sorby,  **  On  some  improvements  in  the  spectnmi  method  of  detecting 
t>lood."  Monthly  Microtcopical  JounuU,  YoL  yi.  (1871)  p.  9,  Also  MacMmm,  Thi 
Speetroseope  in  Medicine,    London,  ChnrohUl,  1880, 
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of  the  watch-glass,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
watch-glass  is  then  examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  about 
350  diameters.  If  no  crystals  are  perceptible,  more  acetic  acid 
may  be  added  and  the  process  of  boiling  and  evaporation  repeated. 
K  present,  the  crystals  present  the  appearance  shewn  in  Fig.  24  (page 
115). 

Medico-Legal  Detection  of  Carbonic  Oxide  in  Blood. 

As  was  mentioned  at  page  105,  carbonic  oxide  expels  the  oxygen 
from  oxy-haemoglobin  and  forms  a  more  stable  compound,  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  alkaline  reducing  solutions  which  readily  reduce 
oxy-haemoglobin.  Blood  of  animals  poisoned  with  carbonic  o3Cide,  if 
nearly  saturated  with  the  gas,  presents  a  remarkably  persistent 
vermilion  colouration ;  if  not  saturated,  the  colour  may  not  be  very 
distinctly  affected. 

The  action  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1'3 
establishes  a  very  remarkable  difference  between  CO-blood  and 
normal  blood  \  This  reagent  when  added  to  normal  blood  converts  it 
into  a  black,  slimy,  mass,  which  when  spread  in  thin  layers  over  a 
porcelain  capsule  appears  of  a  greenish  brown  colour ;  blood  which 
has  absorbed  carbonic  oxide  presents,  on  the  contrary,  after  treatment 
with  its  own  volume  of  the  solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  appearance  of 
a  firmly  coagulated  mass,  and,  when  spread  on  porcelain,  appears  of  a 
cinnabar-red  colour. 

It  has  been  recommended  that,  instead  of  employing  a  simple 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda  of  sp.  gr.  1*3,  and  2^  parts  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  in 
water  (1  to  3),  should  be  rubbed  up  with  the  blood  in  a  porcelain 
capsule,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  being  sufficient  for  the  reaction*. 

A  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope.  The  suspected  blood  is 
suitably  diluted  so  as  to  exhibit  with  perfect  distinctness  the  two 
absorption  bands  of  Oj-Hb  or  CO-Hb.  Then  a  small  quantity  of 
Stokes  s  reagent  (ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate  or  citrate)  ia 
added.  In  the  event  of  the  blood  containing  carbonic  oxide  the  two 
bands  will  not  wholly  fade,  but  will  persist  more  or  less  distinctly. 
When  the  blood  is  saturated  with  carbonic  oxide  the  spectrum 
lindergoes  no  perceptible  change  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing 
solution. 

*  Hoppe,  Virchow'8  Archiv,  Yol.  xi.  Heft  8  (1867),  p.  288. 
.   s  Enlenberg)  DU  Lekre  van  den  $ehddliehlsn  wid  gi/Hgen  Ooien,   BrminBohveig, 
1865,  p.  48. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LYMPH  AND  CHYLE.    THE  SO-CALLED 
TRANSUDATIONS,  NORMAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL. 

Sec.  1.    The  Lymph  (including  the  Chtle). 

Preliminary  Observations. 

Ontiw  As    the   blood   circulates  through  the   capillaries   of 

natnnoftiM  the  body  there  is  a  continual  transudation,  through 
Lyniiiii.  their    walls,    of  water    holding    in    solution   organic, 

mineral,  and  gaseous  constituents,  which  are  destined  for  the  nutrition 
of  the  elements  of  the  tissuea  This  nutritive  fluid  bathes  the  tissue 
elements,  and  is  the  agent  which  supplies  them  directly  with  the 
matters  which  they  require  for  their  maintenance  and  repair,  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  it  i:emoves  from  them  soluble  effete  matters  which 
would,  if  accumulating,  impair  the  functional  activity  of  the  tissues 
in  which  they  have  been  formed.  The  fluid  which  has  transuded 
from  the  blood-vessels  finds  its  way  into  the  minutest  radicles  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  and  is  then  carried,  sooner  or  later,  to  lymphatic 
glands,  and  through  them  into  larger  lymphatics  which  ultimately 
empty  their  contents  into  the  large  venous  trunks  in  proximity  to  the 
heart.  The  term  lymph,  although  usually  applied  to  the  liquid 
contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels^  is  aIso  applicable  to  the  fluid 
which  is  found  in  those  extra-vascular  spaces  from  which  the 
lymphatics  originate,  or  with  which  they  communicate — ^to  the  fluid, 
for  instance,  which  bathes  the  lacunae  of  connective  tissue,  or  which 
moistens  the  interior  of  the  great  serous  sacs.  Inasmuch  as  divers 
organs  take  from  the  fluid  transuded  by  the  blood  different  quantities 
of  organic,  saline,  and  gaseous  constituents,  according  to  their  wants, 
and  produce  different  kinds  and  different  quantities  of  effete  products, 
it  follows  that  the  lymph  must  be  a  liquid  which  varies  materially 
in  composition,  according  to  the  region  from  which  it  is  derived,  and 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  functional  activity  of  the  organs 
contributing  to  it. 
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oiiytoistiM  Whilst  the  lymphatics  generally  contain  a  liquid 

tarn  appiisd  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  diluted  ligpwr  sangvinis, 
to  tiM  lymph  deprived  of  a  small  fraction  of  certain  of  its  constituents, 
ffffmHif^  ^  augmented  by  certain  other  constituents,  such  as 

tm  or  tiw  urea  or  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the  effete  products  of 

■bmu  latoB-  tissue  metabolism,  certain  of  the  lymphatics — ^those  of 
JSJj^^J^  the  small  intestine — contain,  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion, lymph  which  is  laden  with  suspended  fatty  matter  in 
a  fine  state  of  division,  and  which  gives  to  the  fluid  a  milky  appear* 
anc&  The  fatty  matter  has  passed  from  the  interior  of  the  aumentaiy 
canal  through,  or  between,  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi 
into  the  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  whence  it  has  made  its 
way  into  the  commencements  of  the  so-called  lacteaU,  as  the  ab« 
sorbents  of  the  intestinal  villi  are  called.  Chyle  is  therefore  the 
lymph  of  the  small  intestine  laden  with  fat  whilst  the  absorption  of 
that  substance  is  proceeding.  The  Chyle  will  be  considered  m  detail 
in  relation  to  the  functions  of  Digestion  and  Assimilation. 

ciioam-  The  amount  of  lymph  which  is  discharged  by  the 

iSf"**^'S?  lymphatics  of  a  part  is  much  increased  by  muscular 
qwAtti?  of  contractions  and  passive  movements  of  the  part  When 
lonnpii  and  the  arterial  pressure  is  increased  the  amount  of  Ivmph 
^W»'  diminishe&    When  an  obstruction  to  venous  circulation 

exists  the  amount  of  lymph  increases. .  Poisoning  with  curare  increases 
the  discharge  of  lymph.  The  amount  of  chyle  is  materially  increased 
by  the  digestion  of  food  rich  in  fEttty  matters. 

Ho^  ^  Small  quantities  of  lymph  for  microscopic  ezami- 

obtaining  nation  may  be  obtained  by  puncturing  the  subcutaneous 

^^n"^'  dorsal  lymph-sac  of  the  ^og,  and  aspirating  with  a 

capillary  pipette. 

When  large  quantities  of  lymph  are  required  they  may  be  obtained 
by  tying  a  glass  cannula  into  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  deeply  anaesthe- 
tized animal,  at  the  spot  where  that  tube  empties  itself  into  the 
junction  of  the  large  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck*. 

In  large  animsds,  such  as  the  horse  and  ox,  a  cannula  may  be 
tied  into  one  of  the  large  cervical  lymphatics  accompanying  the 
carotid  artery. 

For  purposes  of  demonstration  small  quantities  of  lymph  may 
be  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  recently  killed  animal 

Physical  (Procters  of  the  Lymph. 

ooionr,  and  When  freshly  drawn  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  fasting 

miAroBoopio  animals  the  lymph  is  a  transparent  liquid,  sometimes  of 
^**'****"'  a  slight  yellow  colour;  when  obtained  from  an  animal 
during  the  period  of  digestion,  it  presents  a  more  or  less  milky  colour 
owing  to  the  absorption  of  fatty  matters  from  the  alimentary  canal. 

^  This  method  was  followed  hy  Dogiel  andhy  Hammarsten,  in  their  researches  on  the 
gases  of  lymph,  condacted  in  the  Leipzig  Lahoratoxy  nnder  tiie  direction  of  Professor 
Lndwig.    (See  *  Gases  of  Lymph,*  p.  225.) 
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On  microscopic  examination,  the  transparent  lymph  of  fasting 
animals  presents  colourless  corpuscles — lymph-corpuscles^  identical  with' 
the  colourless  corpuscles  of  me  blood,  floating  in  a  clear  liquid^  the 
lymph-plcLsma ;  mixed  with  these,  a  few  coloured  corpuscles  are 
often  observed,  even  though  great  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  admixture,  with  the  lymph,  of  blood  from  wounded  blood- 
vessels. . 
'  It  is  certain  that  the  lymph  corpuscles  are  comparatively  scanty 
in  the  radicles  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  that  they  are  increased 
in  number  as  the  lymph  passes  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  These 
glands  are  the  chief,  though  not  the  exclusive,  formers  of  the  lymph 
t^ells,  for  wherever  lymphoid  or  adenoid  connective  tissue  exists,*  as 
for  instance  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
(of  which  it  forms  almost  the  frame-work)  or  in  the  follicles  of  the 
thymus,  of  the  tonsils,  of  the  spleen  (Malpighian  bodies),  there 
is  doubtless  a  formation  of  lymph  cells.  It  is,  indeed,  the  wide 
distribution  of  adenoid  connective  tissue,  especially  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  fact,  that  the  lymph  of  the 
smallest  lymphatics  always  contains  some  corpuscles,  though  some  of 
these  are  doubtless  derived  from  the  blood,  and  have  wandered  through 
the  capillary  walls  into  the  cell  spaces  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
so  found  their  way  into  the  lymphatics. 

The  lymph  of  animals  in  active  digestion  is  milky  from  admixture 
with  the  fatty  chyle.  It  exhibits  under  the  microscope,  what  has 
been  termed  a  molecular  basis,  i,e.  innumerable  very  finely  divided 
particles,  mainly  fatty  in  nature^  which  manifest  very  characteristic 
Brownian  movements. 

'  seaetioiu  The  Lymph  has    an  alkaline  reaction,  which  is, 

however,  less  marked  thap  that  of  the  blood. 

Tute  and  Its  taste  is  saltish,  and  it  has  a  slight  indefinite 

*"**^'  odour  which  varies  somewhat  in  difierent  animals. 

Bpaeiflo  The  statements  of  authors  vary  in  regard  to  the 

^Bcvrity.  specific  gravity.     According  to  Owen  Rees  and  Marcet 

the  specific  gravity  varies  between  1012  and  1022. 

Coagnia-  In  a  time  which  varies  between  .3  and  20  minutes 

ttonpf  Lymph,  after  it  has  left  the  vessels,  the  lymph  undergoes 
coagulation  which  is  identical  with  that  of  liquor  sanguinis.  A  soft 
trembling  jelly  is  at  first  formed,  and  after  some  time  a  contracted 
colourless  coagulum  floats  in  a  colourless  or  yellowish  liquid,  which 
we'  may  term  the  lymph-serum. 

The  fibrin  which  separates  from  coagulated  lymph  is  identical  with  that 
of  blood.  Yeiy  great  differences  exist  in  the  rate  of  coagulation  of  lymph. 
As  a  rule  lymph  which  is  flowing  rapidly  coagulates  less  rapidly  than 
lymph  which  is  flowing  slowly ;  there  is  no  rule  to  be  laid  down  however* 
Some  lymph  does  not  coagulate  at  alP. 

'  Ladwig,  quoted  by  Gorap-Besanez,  Lehrbueh,  &o.,  p.  S7S. 
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The  Proteids  of  the  Lymph, 

These  consist  of  fibrinogen,  of  a  globulin  presumedly  identical 
with  serum-globulin,  and  of  serum-albumin. 

The  amount  o^  fibrin  which  separates  from  the  lymph  varies 
between  0*4  and  0*8  per  1000,  being,  therefore,  much  less  in  quantity 
than  that  which  separates  from  the  blood.  Accurate  data  are  wanting 
in  reference  to  the  amount  of  globulin,  over  and  above  the  fibrinogen, 
which  the  lymph  contains. 

The  amount  of  serum-albumin,  found  in  different  specimens  of 
lymph,  appears  to  have  varied  within  wide  limits,  probably  between 
21  and  60  parts  per  1000. 

From  certain  observations  of  Wurtz  it  would  appear  that  lymph 
yields  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  fibrin  which  is  furnished 
by  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  that  it  contains  rather  less  than  half  the 
amount  of  serum-albumin  contained  in  that  fluid. 

The  Fats  of  the  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  amount  of  fatty  matters  in  the  lymph  of  fasting  animals  is 
small.  Qubler  and  Quevenne  on  one  occasion  found  the  lymph 
obtained  firom  a  lymphatic  fistula  in  the  leg  of  a  woman,  to  contain 
9*2  parts  of  fat  per  1000,  but  this  perhaps  represents  the  highest 
limit.  In  most  analyses  of  lymph,  the  ieimount  of  fat  found  has 
been  smaller.  In  the  chyle  the  amount  of  fat  is  immensely 
greater.  In  his  recent  researches  on  the  absorption  of  fat  and  its 
passage  through  the  thoracic  duct,  Zawilski^  has  found  that  the  fluid 
obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals  fed  upon  a  purely  fatty 
diet  may  contain  the  enormous  proportion*  of  14*6  per  cent,  of  fat,  viz. 
about  three  times  as  much  fat  as  average  milk.  Under  the  beading 
of  fats  are,  however,  included  certain  bodies  which  are  not  properly 
fats,  viz  lecithin  and  cholesterin.  Hoppe-Seyler  analysed  the  ether 
extract  of  chyle  obtained  from  a  fistula  in  the  human  subject  and 
found  it  to  have  the  following  composition : — 

In  1000  parts  of  the  ether-extract. 

1st  portion.  2nd  portion. 

Cholesterin     .    .     .  1132  140*9 

Lecithin     ....  75-4  884 

Olein 381-3 

Palmitin  and  Stearin  4301  7707 

The  Extractive  mutters  of  Lymph, 

Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  lymph,  the  so-called  extractive 
matters  vary  very  greatly  in  proportion  in  different  specimens.  The 
best  known  of  these  extractive  matters  are  sugar  and  urea,  though 
others^  such  as  lactic  acid,  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  been  discovered. 

^  Zawllski,  "Daner  nnd  XJmfang  dee  Fettstromes  dnich  den  Brostgang  nach  Pelt- 
genuae."    Ludwig's  ilrWten,  Vol.  xi.  (1876)  p.  147— 167. 
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Sugar  It  has  loDg  been  known'  that  the  lymph  contains 

Smn^ano^     sugar,  and  it  has  lately  been  shewn  by  v.  Mehring* 
<^iiyie.  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  lymph  is  approxi- 

mately the  same  as  in  the  blood.  It  had  been  stated 
by  Bernard  that  the  Ivmph  of  the  intestinal  tract  (chyle)  does  not 
take  up  sugar  when  animals  are  fed  upon  a  starchy  or  saccharine  diet, 
and  the  statement  is  con6rmed  by  v.  Mehring. 

utea  Urea  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  lymph  and 

present  In  tiM     chyle,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Wurtz*.    The  amount 
^y™***^  of  urea,  like  that  of  sugar,  appears  to  be  the  same 

in  the  lymph  and  blood. 

The  followinff  are  the  results  obtained  by  Wurtz;  although, 
owing  to  the  metbod  employed^  the  amount  of  urea  found  was  much 
below  the  actual  amount,  the  observations  are  doubtless  comparable 
with  each  other. 


QUANTITY   OF    UREA   FOUND    IN    100    PABTS    OF    BLOOD,  LYMPH    AND 

CHYLE. 
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According  to  Lehmann  the  chyle  of  the  horse 
contains  alkaline  lactates,  and  according  to  Frericha 
and  Staedeler,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  idso  present  in 
lymph;  no  definite  information  on  these  subjects  is  yet 
available. 


The  Scdts  of  the  Lymph, 

Like  the  other  constituents  of  the  lymph,  the  salts  vary  consider- 
ably in  proportion  according  as  the  fluid  is  more  or  less  ricn  in  water. 

The  salts  are  relatively  much  more  abundant  than  the  organic 
solids,  so  that  we  may  say  that  in  transuding  through  the  walls  of 
the  blood-vessels,  the  liquor  sanguinis  furnishes  to  the  lymph  a  small 
quantity  of  its  fibrinogen,  about  one-half  of  its  serum-albumin,  and  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  its  salts. 

The  composition  of  the  salts  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  salts  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  in  both  cases 
sodium  chloride  constituting  the  overwhelming  constituent. 

^  Onbler  and  QueYenne,  Ccmptei  Rendut,  Vol.  zi«yi.  p.  677. 

*  Y.  Mehring,  "  Ueber  die  Abzugswege  des  Zucken  aus  dcr  Daimhdhle."    Ladwig's 
Arhfiten,  1877. 

*  Wortz,  Coniptet  BendtM,  July,  1859. 
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The  Gases  of  the  Lymph. 

The  lymph  coDtams  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  with  traces  of  oxygen, 
all  remoyable  by  the  mercurial  pump.  The  composition  of  the  gases 
of  the  lymph,  especially  the  proportion  and  condition  of  the  CO, 
contained  in  that  liquid,  has  fermed  the  subject  of  elaborate  investi- 
gation in  the  laboratories  of  Leipzig  and  Bonn,  because  of  the  light 
which  the  investigation  promised  to  throw  on  the  seat  of  the  processes 
of  oxidation  in  the  economy.  In  discussing  that  question,  in  another 
section  of  this  work,  we  shall  again  revert  to  the  conclusions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  gases  of  the  lymph,  though 
we  think  it  right  to  give  a  systematic  account  of  these  in  this  place. 

The  first  researches  were  made  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory,  under 
Professor  Lud wig's  direction,  by  Hammarsten*.  They  shewed  that 
pure  lymph,  unmjxed  with  blood,  contains  either  no  oxygen  or  mere 
traces  of  that  gas ;  that  it  contains  COj^  in  quantity  greater  than  is 
contained  in  arterial,  but  smaller  than  is  contained  in  venous  blood ; 
that  it  contains  about  the  same  quantity  of  N  as  is  present  in  the 
blood.  The  following  are  some  of  the  actual  results  obtained  by 
Hammarsten. 


VOLUMES  OF  GASES  (MEASUBED  AT  O®  C.  AND  760  mr.  PRESSURE)  YIELDED 
BY  100  VOLUMES  OF  LYMPH,  OBTAINED  FROM  DIFFERENT  LYMPHATIC 
VESSELS  OF  THE  DOG.     (HAMMABSTEN.) 

0  CO,  N 

I.      Lymph  from  the  left  foreleg,  quite  free 

from  blood 000  41-89  112 

IL        do 010  4713  1-58 

IIL       do 000  4407  122 

IV.  Lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct  .         010  37*55  IGS 

V.  The  same  lymph  as  IV.  after  being  kept 

for  24  hours  in  ice         .         .         .         0*05     87-50     1'82 

VI.  Lymph   from  the  thoracic  duct,   con- 

taining a  little  haemoglobin  .        .        004     38*88     118 

A  second  observer,  Tschiriew*,  pursuing  the  same  subject,  under 
Ludwig's  direction,  obtained  the  following  results,  which  shew  the 
simultaneous  composition  of  the  gases  of  lymph,  of  blood,  and  of 
serum  of  blood,  in  dogs  in  an  asphyxiated  condition. 

1  Hammarsten,  '*  Ueber  die  Oase  der  Handelymphe."    Lndwig's  ArbeiUn,  1871. 
'  Tschiriew,  "Die  Untersohiede  der  Blat-  und  Lymphgase  des  erstiokten  Thieres." 
Lndwig'B  Arbeiten^  1875. 

a  16 
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"VOLUMES  OP  GASES  (MEASUBED  AT  0«0.   AND  760  mm.)  YIELDED 
BY  100  VOLUMES  OF  LYMPH,  BLOOD  AND  SEBUM  (TSOHEBIEW). 

I.    Dog  not  under  Hie  infliience  of  curare,  hut 
asphyxiated. 

Lymph         •         .         .         .         . 

Blood 

Serum         ..... 


0 

CO, 

N 

001 

4206 

079 

004 

4278 

1-70 

009 

48-38 

0-56 

0 

CO, 

N 

0-01 

53-75 

0-83 

004 

■68-28 

1-38 

005 

65-83 

1-92 

II.  Same  conditions  as  in  I. 

Lymph 

Blood 

S^rum         ..... 

III,  Dog  poisoned  mtli  curare,  and 

asphyxiated. 

0  CO,  N 

Lymph 001  4125  1-38 

Blood Ill  45-18  1-84 

Serum 013  5078  150 

A  third  observer,  Buchner*,  continuing  the  observations  of 
Tschiriew,  found  that  in  asphyxia,  as  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  blood  increased,  that  in  the  lymph  diminished. 

TBjuAan  of  From  these  researches,  which  do  not,  it  is  true,  teach 

the  cOgOf  US  the  comparative  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  lymph 

^•y^^P^-  and  blood,  it  was  reasonable  to  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  probably  the  tension  of  the  CO,  of  the  lymph  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  blood.  Direct  experiments  made  by  Pfliiger"  and 
Strassburg'  indeed  shewed  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  lymph  has 
a  tension,  slightly  but  decidedly,  less  than  that  of  the  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  which  formerly  at  least  were  held  by  many  very 
eminent  physiologists,  this  result  seemed  to  localize  the  formation  of 

1  Bnohner,   "Die  Eohlensaore  in  der  Lymphe  des  athmenden   nnd'  erstickten 
Thieres."  Ladwig'a  Arbeiten,  1876. 

*  PflUger,  **Die  Gase  der  Secrete.'*    Archiv  f.  die  getammU  Physiologies  Y6L  n. 
(1869)  p.  156. 

*  Strassbnrg,   '*  Topographie   der   Gkuispannmigen   im    thierisohen   OrganiBznus.'* 
Pfluger'8  Archiv,  Vol.  ti.  pp.  65—96. 
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carbonic  acid  within  the  blood-vessels  rather  than  in  the  tissues ;  if,  it 
might  be  argued,  CO,  is  formed  in  the  tissues  and  passes  into  the 
blood,  it  can  only  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  CO^  having  a  higher  tension 
in  the  extra-vascular  liquids  than  in  the  blood.  The  answer  which 
has  been  given  to  this  objection  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 
It  is  conceivable,  and  indeed  most  likely,  that  the  tension  of  the  CO, 
at  the  seats  of  its  formation  (in  and  near  the  anatomical  elements 
of  the  tissues)  may  be  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph.  K 
instead  of  analysing  the  lymph  we  analyse  the  normal  secretions 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  urine,  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  which  result 
more  directly  from  the  action  of  the  anatomical  elements,  we  shall 
be  analysing  liquids  whose  gaseous  tension  will,  in  all  probability, 
more  nearly  represent  that  of  the  tissues  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
respiratory  combustion.  Now  the  tension  of  the  CO,  of  these  liquids 
is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  lymph,  and  higher  even  than  that 
of  venous  blood. 

All  difficulty  in  explaining  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  into 
the  blood  has,  however,  been  removed  bv  the  last  investigation  on  the 
gases  of  the  lymph  made  in  the  Leipzig  laboratory.  Gaule^  has 
determined  the  comparative  tension  of  the  CO,,  of  blood,  lymph  and 
serum,  and  has  shewn  that  whilst  the  quantity  of  that  gas  in  the 
serum  is  greater  than  in  the  lymph,  the  tension  of  the  CO,  is 
much  greater  in  the  lymph  than  in  the  serum.  The  same  difference 
will  doubtless  hold  between  the  tension  of  the  lymph  and  the  tension 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and  as  we  may  consider  the  exchange  of  CO, 
to  occur  in  the  first  place  between  those  two  liquids,  its  passage  into 
the  blood  is  easily  accounted  for. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  one  of  Gaule's  experiments : 

PEBCENTAGE  OF  CO,,  AND  TENSION  OF  THE  GAS,  IN  THE  BLOOD- 
BERUM  AND  LYMPH  OF  AN  ASPHYXIATED  DOG. 

CO,  in  100  Tols.  Tension  in  mm.  of  Mercoiy. 

(Temp.  4Xfi  C.) 

Blood        24-6  56-7 

Serum       34*5  33-4 

Lymph      25-5  621 

This  subject  will  again  be  referred  to  at  length  in  discussing  the 
Respiration  of  the  Tissues. 

^  Gaule,  "Die  EofalenBanrespannnng  im  Bint,  im  Semm  nnd  in  der  Lymphe." 
Ludwig'B  Arbeiten,  1878,  and  ArcfUvfUr  Physiologie  of  DnBois-Bejrmond,  1878,  p.  469. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE   QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSES  OF  LYMPH 
AND  CHYLE  MADE  BY  VARIOUS   OBSERVERS. 


I.  ANALYSES  OF  THE  LYMPH  OF  MAN. 


Constitaents 

Gnbler 

Marohand 

Dahnhardt 

Odenins 

in 

and 

and 

Scherer. 

and 

and 

100  parts. 

Qaevenne. 

Golberg. 

Hansen , 

Lang. 

Water 

I. 

n. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

93-99 

93-48 

96-93 

95-76 

98-63 

94-36 

Solid  Matters 

601 

6-52 

3-07 

4-24 

1-37 

5-64 

Fibrin 

0-05 

0-06 

0-52 

0-04 

Oil 

0-16 

Albamin 

4-27 

4-28 

0-43 

3-47 

0-23 

212 

Fat 

Extractive  Matters 

0-38 
0-57 

0-92 
0-44 

0-26 
0-31 

-) 

015 

2-48 
016 

HaltA 

0-73 

0-82 

1-54 

0-73 

0-88 

0-72 

n.  ANALYSES  OF  THE  LYMPH  OBTAINED  FROM  THE  LYMPHATICS 

OF  THE  HORSE  (C.  SCHMIDT). 


Constitaents  in  1000  parts. 

L 

n. 

Water 

963-93 

955-36 

Solid  Matters 

3607 

44-64 

Fibrin 

* 

Albumin 

Fats  and  fatty  adds 

28-84 

34-99 

Other  organic  matters 

J 

Inorganic  matters 

7-22 

7-47 

NaCl 

5-43 

5-67 

Na,0 

1-50 

1-27 

K,0 

003 

0-16 

SO, 

0-03 

0-09 

PjO,  combined  with  alkalies 

002 

0-02  • 

Ca.(PO0. 

Mg.(PO,). 

) 

0-22 

0-26 

In  the  serum  from  lOOC 

>p 

arts  of  Ly 

mph 

Schmidt  foun< 

i: 

Albumin 

Fats  and  fattj  acids 

} 

23-32 

30-59 
117 

Other  organic  matters 

4-48 

1-69 
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OP  THK 

HORSE,  DOG  AND  MAN  \ 

ConstitnentB 

L 

n. 

111. 

IV. 

V. 

Blood-se- 

mm  of 

Dog  IV. 

VI. 

in 

Chyte  of 

Chyle  of 

Blood- 

Chyle  of 

Chyle  of 

1000  parts. 

Horse. 

Horse. 

serum. 

Dog. 

Man. 

Water 

960-97 

956-19 

930-75 

906-77 

936  01 

904-80 

Solids 

3903 

43-81 

69-25 

96-23 

.63-99 

95-20 

Fibrin 
Albumin 

2-57 
22-60 

1-27 
29-85 

56-59 

1-11 
21-05 

46-24  J 

70-8 

FatsCholes-i 

terin  and      > 

009 

0-53 

64-86 

6-81 

9-2 

Lecithin       J 

Fatty  acids  1 

in  the  form> 

0-76 

0-28 

1-571 

of  soaps       ) 

[ 

2-34 

291 

10-8 

Otherorgan- 
ic  matters    / 

5-37 

2-24 

3-85 

J 

Haematin 

0-05 

0-06 

___ 

Mineral  salts 

7-59 

7-49 

7-14 

7-92 

8-76 

4-4 

Loss 

^^^^ 

0-27 

NaCl 

5-76 

6-84 

5-74 

Na,0           1 
K.0            J 

1-31 

1-17 

0-87 

» 

013 

014 

SO, 

0-07 

0-05 

Oil 

P.O, 

001 

005 

001 

Ca,(PO,).    ) 
Mg,(PO,).  / 

0-44 

0-25 

0-26 

CO, 

102 

0-82 

0-56 

•    Sec.  2.    The  Liquids  contained  in  the  healthy  serous 
SACS. — Synovia, — The  Cerebro-spinal  Liquid. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  serous  sacs  of  the  bpdy,  such  as 
the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  pleurae,  &a,  is,  during  life, 
moistened  by  a  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  which  must  be  looked 
upon  as  lymph.  These  serous  sacs  are,  indeed,  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  lymphatic  vessels,  and  offer  the  most  highly  differentiated 
examples  of  the  lacunar  origin  of  those  vessels. 

After  death  it  is  usual  to  find  in  certain  of  the  serous  sacs, 
especially  in  the  pericardium,  a  small  accumulation  of  the  so-called 
liquor  pericardii;  its  presence  in  them  in  quantity  is,  however,  not 
to  be  considered  as  affording  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  such 
accumulations  exist  during  life,  but  is  rather  to  be  accounted  for  as 
due  to  the  changes  in  the  circulation  which  immediately  precede 

'  This  Table  is  extracted  from  Hoppe-Seyler*s  Physiologische  ChenUe,  pp.  595  and 
596.  Analyses  L,  U.  and  III.  are  by  C.  Sciimidt;  IV.  and  V.  are  previously  mipub- 
lished  analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler.  VI.  is  the  analysis  of  the  chyle  of  a  beheaded  person. 
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SynoTla. 


death.  Probably,  in  the  most  healthy  condition,  the  serous  sacs  are, 
as  was  said  above,  merely  moistened  with  lymph,  the  excess  finding 
its  way,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  into  the  open  mouths  of  the  lymphatics. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  physical  characters  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  liquids  of  serous  cavities  is,  therefore,  almost  entirely  derived 
from  their  examination  when  increased  in  quantity,  and  will  be  fully 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  section  of  this  chapter. 

The  secretion  of  the  synovial  sacs  of  joints  requires 
a  special  description,  as  it  differs  in  some  important 
particulars  from  the  contents  of  the  other  serous  sacs. 

Synovia  is  a  transparent,  faintly  yellow,  slimy  liquid,  of  alkaline 
reaction.  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  solid  matters  than  the 
fluid  of  other  serous  sacs,  and  is  specially  distinguished  from  them 
by  containing  miLcin, 

According  to  the  obEervations  of  Frerichs*  whose  analyses  of 
synovia  are  given  below,  the  joints  of  animals  which  have  been  kept 
at  rest  furnished  more  synovia  than  those  in  active  exercise ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  more  concentrated. 

ANALYSES  OF  SYNOVIA  (FBERICHS). 


I. 

n. 

ni. 

CoiiBtitiients 

Synovia 

Synovia 

Synovia 

in 

of  a 

of  a 

of  an 

1000  parts. 

new-born 

staU-fed 

Ox  at 

Calf. 

Ox. 

grass. 

Water 

965-7 

969-9 

948-5 

Solid  matters 

34-3 

301 

51-5 

Mucin 

3-2 

2-4 

5-6 

Alhumin  and  Extractives 

19-0 

15-7 

35-1 

Fats 

0-6 

06 

0-7 

Inorganic  Salts 

10-6 

11-3 

9-9 

Oereiiro-   .  Although  not  contained  in  a  serous  sac,  the  so-called 

spinal  LiqiUd.  cerebro-spinal  liquid  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
liquids  of  serous  cavities,  inasmuch  as  it  also  is  essentially  identical 
with  lymph.  It  is  a  liquid  which  is  contained  in  the  meshes 
of  the  sub-arachnoid  connective  tissue  (as  that  tissue  is  called 
which  lies  between  the  arachnoid  and  dura  mater)  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  by  a  nan^ow  canal  leading  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  sometimes  termed  the  foramen  of  Magendie,  A  certain  quantity 
of  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  which  probably  never  exceeds  two  ounces,  is 
contained  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space  during  life,  and  permits  of  an 
equalization  of  intra-cranial  pressure  under  different  conditions  of 
fullness  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  alkalipe,  of  low  specific  gravity  (about 
1005),  and  usually  does  not  coagulate  distinctly  when  heated,  though 

^  Frerichs,  quoted  by  Gorop-Besancz,  Lehrbuch  derphyg,  Chemie.   4te  Anflage,  1878, 
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it  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  globulins.  It  contains  a  body 
which,  like  glucose,  reduces  cupric  oxide,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Turner  \  The  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  occasionally  much 
increased  in  quantity  and  the  analyses  of  the  liquid  made  under  these 
circumstances  will  be  considered  in  the  next  section. 

Sec.  3.    The  Liquid  in  Dropsies. 
Preliminary  remarks  on  the  mode  of  production  of  Dropsies, 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  lymph  consists  of  the  liquid  which 
has  transuded  from  the  capillaries  and  which  brings  into  intimate 
contact  with  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  tissues  those  elements, 
of  the  blood  which  they  need  for  their  maintenance  and  repair. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
differences  between  the  pressure  in  arteries  and  veins  are  so  adjusted, 
that  only  as  much  liquid  transudes  from  the  blood-vessels  as  can 
find  its  way  back  to  the  venous  system  through  the  lymphatics. 
Two  sets  of  circumstances  may,  however,  arise  to  disturb  the 
normal  relation.  Firstly,  the  composition  of  the  blood  may  be  so 
changed  that  the  transudation  from  it  into  the  tissues  may  increase 
very  greatly.  This  is  the  case  when  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
water  and  proteids  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  are  disturbed,  the  former 
increasing  and  the  latter  diminishing. 

Secondly,  the  normal  difference  between  the  arterial  and  venous 
pressure  may  be  disturbed  by  an  actual  increase  of  the  latter,  as 
for  example  by  some  mechanical  obstacle  pressing  upon  large  veins 
and  diminishing  their  lumen,  or  by  an  obstacle  to  an  easy  passage  of 
blood  through  the  heart ;  or,  locally,  the  normal  difference  in  pressure 
may  be  disturbed  by  vaso-motor  changes  (as  in  local  inflammations). 

Under  any  of  these  circumstances,  dropsical  accumulations  may 
result,  i.e,  accumulations  of  liquid  which  has  transuded  from  the 
capillaries  into  extra-vascular  spaces,  and  which  cannot  be  carried ' 
back  to  the  venous  system  by  the  lymphatics-— of  liquid  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  lymph,  modified  though  it  is,  no  doubt,  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  formed.  The  dropsies  which 
are  due  to  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  are  most  apt 
to  be  general  and  to  affect,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  place,  the  loose 
areolar  tissue,  especially  in  dependent  parts  of  the  body.  The  most 
typical  example  is  afforded  by  the  dropsy  which  occurs  in  the  course 
of  Bright's  disease,  in  which  the  loss  of  albumin,  by  transudation 
through  the  renal  capillaries  into  the  urine,  may  in  a  few  days  so 
alter  the  blood  that  general  anasarca  comes  on.  Another  example 
is  afforded  by  the  general  dropsy  which  comes  on  in  some  cases  of 
anaemia,  which  may  be  due  to  a  derangement  of  the  metabolic  pro* 
cesses  of  the  body,  and  is  not  necessarily  (though  it  frequently  is)  de- 
pendent upon  the  draining  away  of  some  important  blood  constituent* 

^  TTimer,  "Examination  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  flnid."    Proceedingz  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Yn.,  1854—55,  p.  89. 
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Dropsy  due  to  an  altered  relation  between  arterial  and  venous 
pressure  is  aptly  exemplified  by  the  dropsy  in  certain  cases  of  heart 
disease,  or  which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  abdominal  tumour,  or  a 
cirrhosed  Uver,  upon  the  inferior  vena  cava.  In  these  cases  the  dropsy 
is  not  general,  but  only  affects  the  vascular  area  connected  with  the 
obstructed  veins. 

It  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by  C.  Schmidt  that  where  dropsical 
accumulations  occur  simultaneously  in  various  regions  as,  for  example, 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  in  several  serous  sacs, 
the  composition  of  the  extravasated  liquid  varies  in  the  different  situ- 
ations in  consequence  of  local  peculiarities,  so  that  if  the  liquids  were 
withdrawn  and  were  to  accumulate  again,  (the  condition  of  the  blood 
remaining  constant  in  the  interval),  the  second  accumulations  would  ex- 
hibit the  same  absolute  composition  and  relative  differences  as  the  first. 

The  different  dropsical  fluids  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  their  richness  in  proteids  : 

(1)  Pleuritic  fluid  :  (2)  Peritoneal  fluid :  (3)  Cerebro-spinal  fluid  : 
(4)  Fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema. 

The  quantitative  differences  in  composition  presented  by  fluids 
removed  at  the  same  time  from  different  serous  cavities  and  from  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  may  be  illustrated  by  quoting  the  two 
following  series  of  analyses. 

I.  Composition  of  various  dropsical  fluids  removed  simul  taneously  from 
tlie  body  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  albuminuria  (0.  Schmidt'). 

Flaid  from 


Pleura.       Peritoneom. 


Water  in  1000  parts 
Solid  matters 
Organic       „ 
Inorganic   „ 


»» 


» 


963-95 

3605 

28-50 

7-55 


978-91 

21-09 

11-32 

9-77 


Sub- 
arachnoid. 

983-54 

16-46 

7-98 

8-48 


Oedematoas 
oonneotiTe 
tissue  of 
extremities. 

988-70 

11-30 

3-60 

7;70 


II.     Composition  of  the  dropaical  liquid  removed  simultaneously  from  a 
patient  afiected  with  albuminuria  (Hoppe-Seyler*). 


Fluid  from 

* 


Water  in  1000  parts 
Solids         ,j 
Albumin   „ 
Ethereal  Extract 
Alcoholic 
Aqueous 
Inorganic  salts 
Loss 


99 
99 


• 


m 
1000 
parts. 


Pleura. 

957-59 
42-41 
27-82 


14-59 


Peritoneum.  Oedema  of  feet 


967-68 

32-32 

1611 

5-27 


10-94 


98217 
17-83 
3-64 
0-50 
3-71 
110 
9  00 
012 


1  Schmidt,  Zw  Charakteristik  der  epid.  Cholera^  p.  116  et  seq.,  quoted  by  Hoppe* 
Sevier,  Phys.  Chemie^  p.  602. 

•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Yirchow's^rc/tit;,  VoL  ix.  (1856)  p.  257. 
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The  constancy  of  composition  presented  by  successive  dropsical 
transudations  into  the  same  sac  is  well  exemplified  by  the  two  following 
series  of  analyses^ 

I.  Analyses  of  fluid  removed  from  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities 
on  two  separate  occasions  (Scherer). 

Fluid  from  Pleura.  Fluid  bom  Peritoneum. 

Ist  2nd  1st  2nd 

ParacenteslB.  Paracentesia.  Paracentesis.  Paracentesis. 

Water    .     .     .       935'52  936-06  95299  960-49 

Solid  matters  .        64-48  63*94  47  01  3951 

Fibrin    .     .     .           0-62  0-60  032 

Albumin     .     .         49-77  5278  34-58  29-73 

Ethereal  extract         214  1-35  1-26  1-63 


l-84\ 
1-62/ 


1-61  302  2-12 


Alcoholic  extract 

Aqueous  extract 

Inorganic  salts  7-93  7  40  7-22  5-94 


IL     Analysis  of  ^be  fluid  removed  from  the  peiitoneal  sac  in  a  case  of 
Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver  (Hoppe-Seyler*.) 

let  Paracentesis.  2nd  Paracentesis.  aaeiJTeL^ 

Water  in  1000  parts             984-50  982-53  98333  " 

Solid  matters        „                 16-50  17-47  16-67 

Albumin              „                    617  7-73  6-11 

Ethereal  extract  „                    034  016  0*25 

Alcoholic  extract  „                   024  0-56  216 

Aqueous  extract  „                    067  112  084 

Inorganic  salts,  soluble            8-30  7-99  8*05 

„         „       insoluble         0-16  0-14  0*19 


Erroi-s  of  analysis  0*38  023  0*93 

Pressure  of  liquid  in  )  =  23  5  mm.      25*25  mm. 

peritoneal  cavity    J  of  mercury.       of  mercury. 

General  Characters  of  Dropsical  Fluids. 


TrcumnWmifH)  Dropsical  fluids  always  present  more  or  less  resem- 

to  diluted  blance  to  diluted  liquor  sanguinis.  In  most  cases  where  a 

Liquor  Ban-  serous  sac  which  contains  the  liquid  is  not  inflamed, 
*'**"***  thi|  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  but  does  so  on 

the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment.  The  transudations  of  an  inflamed 
serous  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  rich  in  formed  elements^ 
yield  spontaneous  coagula  of  fibrin. 

TheFxofeeidfl  Whether  coagulating  spontaneously  or  not,  the  trans- 

oontalned  In  udations  which  accumulate  within  serous  sacs  contain 

dropsical  a4)-  some  fibrinogen^  as  evidenced  by  the  formation  of  a 

onmniattons.  coagulum   on   the  addition  of    fibrin-ferment,   or    on 

heating  to  56* — 59*^0.     Serum-globiilin    and    serum-albumin    are 

1  These  Analyses  are  transcribed  from  pages  602  and  608  of  Professor  Hoppe* 
Seyler^s  PhysiologUche  Chtmie, 

s  Hoppe-Seyler,  Yizohow^s  Archiv,  YoL  is.  (1856)  p.  250. 
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present  in  addition.    Old  dropsical  accumulations  within  the  serous 
sacs  are  richer  in  proteids  than  those  recently  formed. 

The  salts  of  dropsical  transudations  are  similar  in 
character  and  usually  in  amount  also  to  those  present  in 
the  liquor  sanguinis.  They  are  most  abundant  in  recent  accumu- 
lations. 

The  extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  such  as  urea, 
uric  acid,  sugar,  occur  in  the  transudations,  in  much  the 
same  proportions  as  in  the  liquor  sanguinia  In  old  extravasations 
cholesterin  is  occasionally  present,  and  more  rarely  bilirubin. 

OaiM.  All  dropsical  extravasations  contain  gases,  CO^  O, 

and  N,  removable  by  boiling  in  a  Toricellian  vacuum. 

Of  these  gases  the  first  is  most  abundant,  the  second  sometimes 
absent,  and  the  third  is  present  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in 
the  blood.  The  tension  of  the  CO^  is,  in  some  cases,  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  blood  (Ewald). 


TABLE  EXHIBITING  THE  VOLUMES  OP  GASES,  MEASURED  AT  0«  0.  AND 
760  MM.  FOUND  IN  VARIOUS  PATHOLOGICAL  TRANSUDATIONS  BY 
PLANER,  STRAS8BURG  AND  EWALD  (HOPPE-SEYLER^.) 


Transndfttion. 

CO, 

Total 
CO, 

0 

N 

Authori^. 

loosely 

firmly 

com- 

oom- 

bined 

bined 

Fluid  of  Peritoneum 

9-404 

4-866 

14-270 

0-139 

2-107 

Planer. 

Hydrocele 

32-49 

33-45 

64-94 

0-16 

2  05 

Strassburg. 

Oedema  of  extremities 

22-26 

915 

31-36 

traces 

traces 

Ewald. 

do.           chronic 

nephritis 

21-88 

31-18 

5306 

99 

v» 

n 

Pleurisy 

39-34 

15-59 

54-93 

0-68 

1-33 

11 

do.      in  a  case  of 

phthisis 

18-64 

25-99 

44-53 

0-54 

1-87 

n 

H  y  drothorax,  in  a  case 

of  £right*s  disease 
Pleurisy  after  recur- 

18-99 

34-82 

53-81 

0-36 

1-95 

» 

V 

rent  fever 

20-92 

38  03 

58-95 

316 

» 

Pleurisy  with  peri- 

carditis 

18-64 

4M6 

59-80 

1 

1 

19 

Tubercular  pleurisy 

25-47 

46-82 

72-29 

017 

1-04 

11 

Hydrothorax 

do.  (of  left  pleura) 

25-34 
27-70 

48-67 
56-30 

74-01 
84-00 

0-29 

0-87 

91 

3-! 

24 

do.       (double) 

25-71 

55-50 

81-21 

1-01 

2-47 

» 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysiologiscJie  Chemie^  p.  611. 
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Characters  of  particular  Transudations. 

Having  discussed  the  general  characters  presented  by  the  transu* 
dations  which  constitute  the  various  forms  of  dropsy,  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  to  special  facts  connected  with  certain  of  these  liquids. 

Ftonna  The  liquid  which  accumulates  in  the  pleural  cavities 

J**""™^*"  in  hydrothorax  is  clear,  faintly  yellowish,  inodorous,  and 

free  from  viscosity;  it  is  possessed  of  an  alkaline  re- 
action ;  its  specific  gravity  is  low,  usually  between  1010  and  1015. 

In  acute  pleurisies,  the  liquid  removed  by  paracentesis  soon 
coagulates,  the  fibrin  which  separates  amounting  to  0*4  or  even  0*5 
per  thousand.  Its  specific  gravity  is  above  1018.  The  amount  of 
solid  matter  exceeds  50  parts  per  1000. 

In  chronic  pleurisies  fibrin  does  not  usually  occur,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  albumin  in  the  transudation  increases. 

Several  analyses  of  pleural  transudations  have  been  given  at 
pages  232  and  233. 

Peritoneal  Possessed  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  density  varying 

tranenda-  between   1005    and   1024.     The   liquid  does  not   co- 

tione,  ABdtio     affulate  spontaneously  unless  there  have  existed  some 

llnnfil  or  v 

^^  peritonitis. 

Some  analyses  are  given  at  pages  232  and  233. 

liquid  ef-  Usually  is  colourless;  often  spontaneously  coagulable. 

ftasedintotiie  Contains  a  larger  quantity  of  fibrinogen  than  other 
'^'^^'■^™*-  transudations.  Contains  from  0*879  to  2-468  p.c.  of 
albumin  (Kiihne). 

liquid  of  The  density  of  hydrocele  liquid  oscillates  between 

Hydrooele.  iQig  and  1022.  Its  colour  is  usually  a  very  faint  lemon- 
yellow,  but  may  be  much  darker ;  it  sometimes  has  a  greenish  tint ; 
sometimes  it  is  slightly  viscous. 

It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  globulins  and  serum-albumin,  in 
addition  to  the  fibrinogen  which  has  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite 
liquid  for  experiments  on  the  formation  of  fibrin.  In  some  cases  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  cholesterin  (1 — 5  p.  c).  Succinic  acid 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  it 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  17  analyses  of  hydrocele  liquid  naade 
by  Hammarsten. 

Water  in  1000  parts  938*85 

Solid  matters        „  61*15 

Fibrin  (derived  from  fibrinogen)  0*59 

Globulins 13*52 

Serum-albumin 35*94 

Ethereal  extract 402 

Soluble  salts 8*60 

Insoluble  salts 0*66 

NaCl 619 
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In  12  analyses  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  the  solid  matters  of  the 
liquid  of  hydrocele  varied  between  41*4  and  80*2  and  the  proteids 
between  29*5  and  65  parts  per  1000. 

Cenbro-Rpi-  In  cases  of  spina  bifida  and  chronic  hydrocephalus 

nai  Liquid.  large  accumulations  of  liquid  occur,  which  presents  a 
close  resemblance  to  normal  cerebro-spinal  liquid.  The  liquid  is 
clear,  has  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  contains  usually  from  10 — 13 
parts  of  solid  matters  per  1000. 

Sugar  has  been  described  as  a  normal  constituent  of  cerebro- 
spinal nquid,  or  at  least  a  substance  having  a  similar  reducing  action 
as  sugar  upon  cupric  oxide  (see  p.  231).  According  to  Hoppe-Seyler, 
sugar  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  this  fluid,  and  only  occurs  as 
a  result  of  irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid,  when  boiled,  becomes  opalescent,  without 
yielding  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which  only  separates  after  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Cerebro-spinal  liquid  differs  from  other  transudations  in  being 
usually  free  from  fibrinogen,  and  therefore  not  yielding  a  coagulum 
of  fibrin  when  treated  with  fibrin-ferment. 

Carl  Schmidt  found  that  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  is  remarkably 
rich  in  salts  of  potassium — an  observation  which  is  well  worthy 
of  being  checked  by  fresh  analyses  of  the  liquid  obtained  by  punc- 
turing in  cases  of  spina  bifida. 

The  following  are  analyses  by  Hoppe-Seyler  of  the  cerebrospinal 
liquid,  obtained  by  puncture,  in  cases  of  spina  bifida  ^ 

ANALYSES  OF  THE  CEREBRO-SPINAL  LIQUID,  OBTAINED  BY  PUNCTURE, 
IN  TWO  CASES  OF  SPINA  BIFIDA  (HOPPE-SEYLER). 


I. 

II. 

iBt 

2nd 

3rd 

let              2nd 

Panctore. 

Puncture. 

Puncture. 

Puncture.  Puncture. 

987-49 

986-88 

986-72 

989-33     989-80 

12-51 

1312 

1328 

10-67       10-20 

1-62 

2-64 

2-46 

0-25        0-55 

10-27 

2-83 

2-65 

2-30        200 

7-52 

8-21 

7-67        7-20 

0-25 

1-15 

0-28 

0-45        0-45 

Water 

Solid  matters 
Albumin 

Extractives  ) 

Inorganic  salts,  soluble/ 
„        „     insoluble 


Sec  4.    Methods  of  analysing  Lymph,  Chyle,  and  other 
Transudations  Normal  and  Pathological. 

The  methods  of  investigation  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
pursued  in  the  analyses  of  liquor  sanguinis  and  serum  (see  p.  187 
et  seq.),  with  the  exception  of  the  estimation  of  fibrinogen. 

Tlie  amount  of  fibrin  -which  separates  spontaneously   may  be 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  PhysiologUehe  Chemie,  p.  001. 
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ascertained  by  washing  the  coagulum  from  a  known  weight  of  the 
transudation  and  proceeding  as  stated  at  page  180. 

The  fibrinogen  may  then  be  determined  by  one  of  two  methods : 
firstly,  by  Frederique's  method  (see  p.  188) ;  secondly,  by  adding  to  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  liquid  separated  from  any  coagulum  some 
very  active  solution  of  fibrin-ferment  (see  p.  49),  and  then  placing  for 
36  hours  in  an  incubator  heated  to  40^  C. ;  then  collecting  any 
coagulum  which  has  separated,  washing,  and  proceeding  as  directed 
in  the  case  of  blood-fibrin  at  p.  180.  In  giving  the  results  of  the 
analyses  the  amount  of  fibrin,  corresponding  to  fibrinogen,  is  then 
stated. 

After  separating  fibrin  and  fibrinogen,  the  globulins  remaining  in 
solution  are  estimated  by  Hammarsten's  method  (precipitation  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  see  p.  188). 

In  a  fresh  portion  of  the  fluid  the  total  proteids  are  estimated  by 
precipitation  with  alcohol  (see  p.  187). 

By  then  subtracting  from  the  result  thus  obtained  the  weight  of 
fibrinogen  and  of  globulins,  the  amount  of  serum-albumin  is  ascer- 
tained. 

The  extractive  matters,  salts  and  gases,  are  determined  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  blood  or  serum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PUS. 
Sec.  1.    Intboductory  remarks  on  the  Physical  Properties 

OF  Pus  AND  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  PuS. 

Closely  connected  with  the  liquids  which  have  been  considered  in 
the  preceding  chapter  is  one  which,  unlike  these,  forms  no  part  of 
the  healthy  body,  but  is  invariably  the  result  of  a  morbid  process. 

Pus  is  sometimes  found  in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  of  the  body, 
as,  for  example,  *  within  the  interior  of  a  serous  sac:  sometimes 
covering  an  epitheliated  surface  on  the  exterior,  or  opening  on  the 
exterior,  of  the  body :  most  commonly  contained  within  an  abscess — 
a  cavity  whose  walls  are  constituted  by  inflamed  and  usually  indu- 
rated tissues, 

Fiiysioai  Fresh,  healthy,   laudable  pus  presents  the  appear- 

c>**'*o**».  ance  of  a  somewhat  creamy  yellow  liquid,  which 
unless  it  have  been  obtained  from  the  vicinity  of  the  intestines,  is 
destitute  of  foetid  odour  and  possesses,  at  most,  a  mawkish  smell. 

Its  reaction  is  usually  said  to  be  alkaline,  but,  according  to  Ewald, 
it  is  often  acid.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  between  1020  and  1040, 
being  on  an  average  1032.  The  fluid  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously. 

BiiontoQpi-  Under  the  microscope  pus  is  seen  to  be  composed 

eaicharac-  of  a  clear  liquid — ^the  pus  serum — ^in  which  closely 
*•"•  float  a  large  number  of  cells  which,  when  first  formed, 

resemble,  if  they  are  not  identical  with,  the  colourless  cells  of  the 
blood. 

These  cells  are  usually  more  or  less  spherical :  destitute  of  a  cell 
wall:  somewhat  granular,  and  contain  one  or  more  (often  three, some- 
times more)  nuclei,  which  are  rendered  evident  by  the  action  of  acetic 
acid,  which  causes  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  to  become  transparent 
and  indistinct.  When  very  young,  pus  celb  may  exhibit  amoeboid 
movements,  though  the  opportunity  for  observing  this  phenomenon 
does  not  often  present  itself. 

The  diameter  of  pus  corpuscles  usually  varies  between  8/i  and 
10/i;  by  the  action  of  water  they  swell  and  become  transparent. 
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allowing  their  nuclei  to  be  seen,  and  the  latter  may  then  be  readily 
stained  with  magenta  or  even  with  carmine. 

Aa  usually  obtained,  pus  corpuscles  resemble  dead  rather  than 
living  colourless  blood-cells,  as  evidenced  by  the  absence  of  contrac- 
tiUty. 

Pus  corpuscles  are  liable  to  undergo  certain  changes,  of  which  the 
most  common  is  fatty  degeneration ;  the  cells  then  contain  a  number 
of  highly  refracting,  obviously  fatty,  granulations ;  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  cells  break  down  and  the  fatty  granulations  thus  set 
free  float  in  the  pus-serum. 

Nature  off  T^ie  liquid  portion  of  pu8-^M«  serum—Tesemhles 

Pus  and  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  the  normal  transudations  veiy 

origin  of  Pns  closely,  and,  doubtless,  is  in  great  part^  in  the  first 
^^^^'  instance,  a  transudation  from  the  blood.    With  regard 

to  the  pus  corpuscles,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  colourless  cells 
of  the  blood  which  have  wandered  through  the  capillary  walls  into 
the  extra-vascular  spaces,  or  the  offspring  of  such  emigrated  cells ;  in 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the  pus  cells  are  derived  from 
the  normsJ  cells  of  the  tissues  amongst  which  they  are  found, 
especially  from  epithelial  and  endothelial  cells. 

Sec.  2.    The  Pus  Serum.    • 

The  liquid  in  which  the  pus  corpuscles  are  suspended  may  be 
separated  in  an  unmixed  condition  by  filtration ;  the  process  is,  how- 
ever, a  tedious  one ;  it  may  be  obtained  more  readily,  by  mixing  pus 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of  sodium  sulphate  in  9 
parts  of  water  and  then  filtering;  the  liquid  which  passes  through  the 
filter  is  then  a  mixture  of  pus  serum  and  solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 
Doubtless  the  separation  would,  in  either  case,  be  much  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  the  centrifugal  apparatus. 

Pure  pus  serum  is  a  turbid  liquid  which  has  a  brownish  tint 
when  examined  by  reflected  light,  whilst  by  transmitted  light  thin 
layers  appear  of  a  yellow  colour.     Its  reaction  is  usually  alkaline. 

Proteld  Pus  serum  contains  substantially  the  same  proteid 

matters  off  *  matters  as  blood  serum,  viz.  serum-globulin  and  serum- 
pus  senun.  albumin ;  the  former  is  partly  precipitated  by  CO,,  but 
may,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  serum,  be  completely  precipitated  by 
saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate. 

SxtractlTo  Th^se  consist  of  a  mixture  of  neutral  fats,  cholesterin, 

natters  and  of  a  derivative  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid.     This 

soiuue  In  derivative  is,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  probably  the 

•*^**''  same  as  lecithin,  the  phosphorized  proximate  principle  of 

the  yolk  of  egg;  according  to  Fischer*  it  is  protagon.   The  matter  is  yet 

1  Fischer,  CetUralblatt  f,  d,  med.  WissentehafUn,  1865,  p.  226. 
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altogether  unsettled.    In  the  analyses  quoted  below  the  phosphorus 
in  organic  combination  is  supposed  to  be  present^  in  lecithin. 

jjj^^jyj^^^^  Hoppe  Seyler  has  found  leucine  and   tyrosine  in 

matten  perfectly  fresh  pus ;  urea  and  sugar  may  also  be  present. 

MfluUe  In  It  has  been  alleged  that  gelatin  and  chondrin  occasion- 

aiooh<fl  and  ally  occur  in  pus,  but  these  bodies,  though  sought  for 

^*t«-  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  have  never  been  found  by  him. 

Tba  saiinA  Of  these  the  chief  is  sodium  chloride.     The  other 

ooiuitttueiLts  saline  constituents  supposed  to  be  present  by  Hoppe- 

of  vuM  wmm.  Seyler  will  be  learned  by  referring  to  the  next  para- 
graph. 

Beraitflof  Probably  the   only   analyses  of  the  serum  of  pus 

Hoppe-  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  really   trustworthy  are 

fWi^B  those  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  of  which  the  results  are 

"^'JJJ^^        appended.    The  pus  was  in  each  case  obtained  from  an 

^cute  abscess. 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  SERUM  OP  PUS  (HOPPE-SEYLER^). 

L  IL 

Proteids         in  1000  parts           63-23  7721 

Lecithin                 „         „                150  OoG 

Fats                       „        „                0-26  0-29 

Cholesterin             „        „                0-53  0*87 

Alcohol-extractives          „                1*62  0*73 

Water-extractives           „              1153  6*92 

Inorganic  matters            „                 773  7*77 

Solid  matters         „         „               8630  WS5 

Water                    „        „            91370  90565 

100000  1000-00 


ANALYSIS  OP  THE  ASH  OBTAINED  BY  INCINERATING  THE  PUS-SERUM 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  ABOVE  ANALYSES. 

Qaautitj  of  yarioos  Saline  Constitaents  in  1000  parts  of  Pus  Serum.  * 


I. 

n. 

Naa  . 

5-22 

5-39 

Na.SO, 

0-40 

0-31 

Na,HPO.     . 

0-98 

0-46 

Na,CO.       .        . 

0-49 

113 

Ca,(POA     .        . 

0-49 

0-31 

Mg.(POj     .        . 
FO4  found  in  excess 

019 

012 

0O5 

7-77  7-77 


^  Hoppe-Seyler,  "Ueber  die  quantitative  Zusammensetzung  des  Eiters."     Med.- 
chem,  UrUenuchungt  P*  ^90. 
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Sec.  3.    Pus  Corpuscles. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  section,  these  corpuscles 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  fresh  pus  with  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
and  filtering;  the  corpuscles  left  on  the  filter  may  be  freed  from 
adhering  pus  serum  by  washing  with  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate. 

Action  of  Solution  of  common  salt  cannot  be  employed  in  the 

Nacn  on  tbe        place  of  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  in  the  separation  of 

proteida  of         pus  cells,  for,  uuder  the  influence  of  sodium  chloride,  the 

tbe  0^  cells  are  converted  into  a  slimy,  opaque,  jelly,  precipitable 

protoplasm.         ^y  ^^^^^^ 

The  Proteids  present  in  the  Cell-protoplasm, 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  pus  corpuscles  contained  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  proteid  identical  with  myosin.  The  most 
careful  investigation  yet  made  (by  Miescher')  of  the  constituents  of 
pus  cells  failed  to  detect  myosin.     . 

According  to  this  author  three  proteids  soluble  in  water  can  be 
obtained  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus  cells,  viz.  (I)  alkaline 
albuminate,  partially  precipitated- by  00,^,  and  more  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid,  insoluble  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and 
soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1000  of  water):  (2)  a 
proteid  coagulable  at  48* — 49® ;  the  flakes  which  separate  are  insoluble 
in  dilute  HCl  and  in  solution  of  NaCl:  (3)  a  proteid  which 
coagulates  at  the  same  temperature  as  serum-albumin.  In  addition 
to  these,  two  proteids  insoluble  in  water  are  also  present,  in  prepon- 
derating quantity,  viz.  (1)  a  body  insoluble  in  water,  swelling  up  in 
solution  of  NaCl,  soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1000) 
giving  rise  to  acid-albumin :  this  is  the  body,  formerly  considered  to 
be  identical  with  myosin,  which  occasions  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
observed  when  pus  is  mixed  with  solution  of  common  salt ;  (2)  a  body 
unacted  upon  by  water  and  by  solution  of  NaCl,  and  attacked  with 
difficulty  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1000). 

The  matter  of  the  Nuclei.    Nuclein  (f). 

When  pus  corpuscles  are  subjected  to  the  repeated  action  of 
weak  hydrochloric  acid,  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  considerable 
number  of  free  nuclei  are  obtained ;  the  greater  number,  however, 
have  some  remains  of  the  cell  protoplasm  yet  adhering  to  them. 

By  digesting  pus   cells  in  artificial  gastric  juice  (made  by  di- 
gesting the  mucous  membrane  of  pig's  stomach  in  water  containing  * 
10  c.c.  of  fuming  HCl  in  1  litre)  the  nuclei  of  the  pus  cells  are 

^  Miescher,  '^Ueber  die  cUemische  Zasammensetzimg  der  Eiterzellen.**    Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Med.-ehem,  Untenuchungen^  p.  441  et  seq. 

o.  16 
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isolated  in  large  quantities.  In  order  to  obtain  them  uncontaminated 
with  organic  phosphorus  compounds  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is 
advisable  to  treat  the  pus  cells  with  hot  alcohol  before  digestion. 

The  nuclei,  isolated  by  the  above  method,  form  a  grey  mass, 
insoluble  in  very  dilute  HCl,  but  soluble  in  veiy  weak  solutions  of 
sodium  hydrate.  From  this  solution,  acids  added  in  excess  precipitate 
an  insoluble  body,  which,  according  to  Miescher',  consists  of  a  definite 
organic  body  containing  phosphorus,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  name  of 
Nuclein.  This  body  is,  according  to  Miescher,  found  in  the  nuclei  of 
the  segmentation  spheres  of  the  >olk;  according  to  Plosz'  it  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  the  nuclei  of  the  coloured  blood  corpuscles 
of  Birds ;  and  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler'  it  is  found  in  yeast.  It 
is  said  also  to  be  present  in  brain  and  liver.  Indeed,  wherever  nuclei 
are  found,  nuclein  has  been  surmised  to  exist. 

munmiMry  Miescher^  has  investigated  the  nuclein  obtained  from 

oompoffitionof  salmon-melt  more  closely  than  that  obtained  from  pus- 
NnoieiiL  cells,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nuclein  is  a 

tetra-basic  acid,  having  the  formula  CjgH^NgP,0„. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  nuclein  according  to  Miescher. 

Calculated.  Found. 

n 35-95  36-11 

H^ 601  5-15 

N*  1302  13-09 

P,     9-61  9-59 

0„  , 36-41  3606 

Hoppe-Seyler  prepared  and  analysed  nuclein  from  pus  and 
obtainea  numbers  which  differed  entirely  from  those  of  Miescher. 

The  following  numbers  shew  the  wide  discrepancy  between  the 
analyses  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Miescher. 

ANALYSES  OF  NUCLEIN. 

I.  n. 

(From  pus.)        (From  spermatozoa  of  the  Salmon.) 
(Hoppe-Seyler.)  (Miescher.) 

C  49-58 3611 

H  710 515 

N  1502 1309 

P   2-28 9-59 

1  Miesoher,  Op,  cit. 

*  Plosz,  **Ueber  das  chemische  Yerhalten  der  Kerne  der  Yogel-  und  Schlangen- 
*  bliit]c5rperchen."    Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-ekem.  Untersuchungen,  p.  461. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  *'Ueber  die  chemisohe  Zusammensetzung  des  Eiters.**  Med.-ckem» 
Untenuchungen,  p.  500. 

*  Miesoher,  "Die  Spermatozoon  einiger  Wirbelthiere/'  (Protamin,  Nuclein^.  Se^ 
paratabrduek  atu  den  Verhandlungen  der  naturforschenden  Oetellschaft  in  Basel,  Vol.  vi., 
1874«     Abstracted  in  Maly*H  Jahresbericht,  Vol.  iv.  p.  337  et  seq. 
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Does  a  Whether    the    body    obtained    by   Miescher   from 

definite  body  spermatozoa  be  a  definite  body  or  not,  there  can 
NueielnezUt?  be  ^o  question  that  as  yet,  all  proof  is  wanting  to 
establish  the  proposition,  that  the  substance  composing  cell  nuclei 
generally  is  a  definite  chemical  individual,  possessed  of  constant 
composition.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  of  most  trustworthy 
observers  shews,  that  by  following  the  processes  which  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  preparation  of  nuclein,  substances  of  widely 
differing  composition  are  obtained. 

In  different  samples  of  the  Duclein  of  yolk  of  egg,  Worm  Mttller*  found 
2*2,  2*68,  and  7*9  p.  c.  of  Phosphorus.  In  nudein  from  the  same  Rource 
Miescher  found  6*7  and  7*1  p  c.  In  nuclein  prepared  from  casein  Lubavin' 
found  4*6  p.c.  of  P.  lu  nuclein  from  pus  Hoppe-Seyler  found  2*28  pc.  of 
P. ;  in  that  prepared  from  an  epithelial  tumour  he  found  3*35  p.a  In  the 
nuclein  from  pus  Miescher  found  2  6  p.c.  of  P. 

The  statements  as  to  the  state  iu  which  the  P.  exists  in  the  so-called 
nuclein  are  also  discrepant. 

We  must  therefore  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  Worm  MUller, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  a  definite  body,  Nuclein.  Probably,  as  this 
author  surmises,  the  different  nucleins  are  mixtures  of  organic 
phosphorus  comjpounds  with  varying  quantities  of  proteid  bodies. 


The  Extractive  Matters  of  Pus  Cells  soluble  in  water, 

AUeged  It  was  asserted  by  Boedecker'  that  pus  occasionally 

vreaenoeof  contains,  besides   proteid  matters  proper,  gelatin   and 

Oeiatinand  chondrin.     Miescher  examined  the  aqueous  extract  of 

ciiondrin.  p^g  ^^jjg  f^j.  these  bodies  with  entirely  negative  results. 

Boede6ker'8  By  the  name  of  chlorrhodinic  acid  Boedecker  described  a 

dUorrliodliiic      crystalline  acid  which  he  obtained  from  pus  by  the  following 
*<sW-  method  : — ^The    liquid   is   evaporated   to   dryness,   and   the 

powdered  residue  is  successively  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  then  with 
water.  The  aqueous  extract  is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the 
precipitate  decomposed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  boiled  in 
alcohol.  On  evaporation,  the  alcoholic  fluid  deposits  groups  of  microscopic 
needles,  mixed  with  some  crystals  of  sodium  chlorida  The  former  are 
composed  of  the  acid,  which,  according  to  Boedecker,  contains  nitrogen. 
Iodine  colours  it  yellow,  and  chlorine  water  of  a  rose  colour,  or  of  a  dark 
red  tint,  according  to  the  amount  of  acid  present.  These  facts  suggest  a 
re-examuiation  of  the  subject 

*  * 

»  Worm  Miiller,  "  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Nudeine."    Pflflger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  vin.  (1873), 
p.  190. 

*  Lubavin,  '*Ueber  diekiinstliche  Pepsin-Yerdaaang  des  CasainB."   Hoppe-Seyler*8 
Med,-chem,  UnUriuchungen,  p.  477. 

'  Boedecker,  Zeitschrift  f,  rat.  Med.^  N.  F.,  Vol.  vt. 

16—2 
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Fnaenoe  of  It  has  been  shewn  by  Salomon^  that  pus  generally 

oiyoogwn  In  contains  very  appreciable  quantities  of  glycogen,  and 
v^'  this  fact  agrees  with  certain  histological  observations  of 

Ranvier*.  Thus  a  distinction  which  Hoppe-Seyler"  sought  to  esta- 
blish between  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  and  their  descendants, 
the  pus  corpuscles,  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 

The  Extractive  Matters  of  Pus  Cells  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  chief  of  these  are  cholesterin,  fats  and  derivatives  of  glycerin- 
phosphoric  acid ;  free  fatty  acids  may  be  likewise  present  in  old  pus 
and  form  crystalline  deposits. 

The  Mineral  Matters  of  Pus  Celis, 

These  consist  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  and  of  earthy 
phosphates.  Their  ainounts,  as  found  by  Hoppe-Seyler/will  be 
learned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Bomlti  of 
Hoppe-  The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  made 

Bayier's  ana-      by  Hoppe-Seyler  of  two  samples  of  pus  cells  isolated  by 

lysu  of  Pus         sodium  sulphate. 
CormitdM. 

a.    Organic  constituents  in  100  parts  of  dried  pus  contained 

(1)  (2) 


68-585         07-369 


Proteids  13-762 

Nuclein  34-257 

Insoluble  matters  20566 

Lecithin\  ^  a.qqq                         7'564 

Fats       /  ^^"^^"^                        7-500 

Cholesterin  7*400                         7*283 

Cerebrin                        5*199)                      10*284 
Extractive  matters       4*433j  

100-000  100000 

b.    Mineral  constituents 

100  parts  of  dried  corpuscles  contain 

NaCl 0-435  parts 

Ca,(PO0,  0-205  „ 

Mg3(P0J 0113  „ 

Fe.(POJ,  0*106  „ 

PO,  0916  „ 

Na 0068  „ 

K  traces. 

1  Salomon,  **  XTntersnohnngen  betreffend  das  Yorkommen  von  Glycogen  im  Eiter 
und  Blat."  Deutsche  med.  Woehentchr,  1877,  No.  85.  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahres- 
heriehtf  Vol.  yn.,  p.  180.  Salomon,  '*  Ueber  das  Yorkommen  Ton  Glycogen  im  Eiter.*' 
Verhandlungm  derpkytiol.  Oesellteh.  gu  Berlin,    Jahrg.  1877-78,  No.  19. 

«  Banvier,  Progris  Mid,  1877,  p.  422. 

>  Hoppe-Seyler,  "Ueber  die  chemische  ZosammenBetznng  des  Eiters.'*  Med,  Chem' 
Untersueh,,  p.  497. 
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Sec.  4.    Colourinq  matters  found  in  Pus. 

Pus  is  sometimes  coloured  with  bilirubin.  At  other  times  it 
presents  a  brownish  colouration  very  similar  to  that  due  to  bilirubin, 
but  without  giving  the  reactions  of  this  body.  More  rarely  it  has  a 
blue  or  green  colour. 

Pyocyanin. 

It  has  long  ago  been  known  that  the  pus  of  old  sores  sometimes 
presents  a  blue  or  green  colouration,  especially  the  former. 

Fordos*  shewed  that  under  these  circumstances  a  blue  colouring 
matter  is  formed  to  which  he  gave  the  definite  name  oi  pyocyanin. 

iio4eof  ^^^  material   employed   by    Fordos    consisted    of 

preparation  bandages  stained  with  blue  pus.  These  are  steeped  in 
of  Fyooyaiilii.  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  colouring 
matter  and  acquires  a  blueish  or  greenish  tint.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  dissolves  pyocyanin,  fat, 
and  a  yellow  colouring  matter. 

The  chloroformic  solution  is  shaken  with  water  holding  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  in  solution,  when  the  colouring  matter  assumes  a  red 
instead  of  a  blue  or  blueish-green  colour,  and,  leaving  the  chloroform, 
is  dissolved  by  the  acid  solution.  The  supernatant  red  liquid  is  theu 
separated,  mixed  with  chloroform,  and  a  little  solution  of  caustic 
baryta  added,  which  causes  the  red  colouring  matter  to  become  blue 
again  and  to  be  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  On  now  evaporating 
this  liquid,  pyocyanin  is  obtained,  in  the  form  of  blue  needles  or  of 
rectangular  plates.  These  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
Pyocyanin  possesses,  as  will  have  been  gathered  by  the  reader  from 
the  above  description  of  the  mode  of  preparation,  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  blue  vegetable  colouring  matter. 

Properttef  Pyocyanin  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform, 

of  Fyocyanin.  and  ether.  It  is  decolourized  by  chlorine,  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  ozone:  it  is  blue  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  red 
in  that  of  acids.  When  blue  pus  is  kept  from  contact  with  air  the 
colour  disappears,  to  reappear  again  when  the  liquid  is  shaken  with  air. 
Pyocyanin  has  not  hitherto  been  analysed. 

PyooTaalna  It  has  long  been  known  that  by  being  placed  in 

▼egotaiiio  proximity  to  a  wound  of  which  the  purulent  discharges 

ooiourins  are  blue,  suppurating  surfaces  which  produced  yellow  pus 

"*■**•'•  are  apt  to  furnish  a  liquid  which  is  also  blue  or  green. 

Liicke'  thought  he  had  discovered  that  the  blue  colour  is  due  to  a  blue 
vibrio  developing  in  the  pus.    The  more  recent  investigations  of  Fitz* 

^  Fordos, "  Beoherches  snr  la  mati^re  oolorante  des  suppurations bleues :  Pyocyanin.** 
Paris,  Camptes  Rendtu,  u.,  1860,  p.  215. 

*  Lticke,  **Die  sogenannte  blaue  Eiterung  u.  ihre  Ursachen."  Arehivf.  KlinUche 
Ckirurgie^  iii.,  1862,  p.  135. 

>  Fitz,  see  an  abstract  entitled  *  Becent  Besearcbes  on  Bacteria,'  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microteopie  Science^  Jan.  1880,  p.  106,  from  which  the  above  account  of  Fitz's 
researches  is  taken  almost  verbatim. 
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have  shewn  that  the  generator  of  pyocyanin  is  a  species  of  bacterium, 
which  has  the  form  of  a  bacillus,  and  which  possesses  in  addition  the 
property  of  decomposing  glycerin  in  the  presence  of  calcic  carbonate, 
with  the  formation  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  butyl-alcohol  and  butyric 
acid.  Fitz  cultivated  the  pus-bacillus  in  a  solution  of  calcium  lactate 
and  ammonium  chloride,  and  obtained,  in  the  solution,  a  colourless 
reduction-product  of  the  colouring  matter,  which  was  only  blue  on  the 
surface,  but  which  when  shaken  with  air  assumed  throughout  a  deep 
blue  colour  similar  to  that  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate.  I'hese 
properties  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  agree  exactly  with  those 
described  by  Fordos  and  Llicke.  The  bacteria  which  produce  it^ 
and  which  multiply  luxuriantly  in  the  cultivating  liquid,  are  small 
elliptic  bodies,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  micromiJlimetres  in  length, 
and  generally  occur  in  couples. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Herapath  that  iudigo-blue  occasioually  occurs 
in  blue  pus. 

Pt/oxanthose. 

The  above  term  was  applied  by  Fordos'  to  a  greenish-yellow 
colouring  matter,  already  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  pyocyanin,  accompanying  that  body,  and  like  it  soluble  in 
chloroform.  It  may  be  separated  from  pyocyanin  by  ether,  in  which 
it  is  more  soluble  than  the  latter  body.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow 
prisms.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  benzol.  It  is 
coloured  red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalies. 

Sec.  5.    The  Gases  of  Pus. 

When  pus  is  subjected  to  the  process  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  the  gases  of  the  blood — ^viz.  heated  in  a  Toricellian  vacuum — it 
gives  off  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  which 
the  first-named  is  much  the  most  abundant  constituent. 

to^S^to^i^  Ewald*,  to  whom  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our 

fk-om  Swald's       knowledge  of  the  gases   of  pus,  has   arrived  at  cou- 
reMarohM.  elusions  which  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  Fresh  pus  yields  to  the  Toricellian  vacuum  only  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  two  latter  gases  being  present 
in  very  small  quantities.  It  never  evolves  hydrogen  (as  had  been 
asserted  by  Mathieu  and  Urbain'},  or  sulphuretted  or  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

•  • 

^  Fordos,  '^RecherchessTirla  mati^re  colorante  des  suppurations  bleues :  Pyocyanin 
ei  Pyozanthose."    Paris,  Comptea  RenduSj  lvi.,  1863,  p.  1128. 

*  Ewald,  '*  Untersuchongen  zur  Gasometrie  der  Transudate  des  Menschen."  Arehiv 
fUr  Anatomie  und  Physiologie,  1878,  pp.  663—698.  An  exceedingly  full  and  clear 
abstract  of  this  most  valuable  memoir  is  to  be  found  iu  Maly's  Jahresbericht,  Vol.  iv.,- 
pp.  421—481. 

»  Mathieu  et  Urbain,  Gazette  Mhdowadaire,  1871,  No.  24,  and  1872,  No.  21  (quoted 
by  Gautier). 
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2.  The  amount  of  CO  contained  in  a  purulent  or  sero-purulent 
exudation  increases  witli  tne  .age  of  the  exudation. 

3.  The  amount  of  CO,  contained  in  a  purulent  exudation 
is  small  in  proportion  as  the  exudation  approaches  pure  pus  in  its 
characters.     This  is  not  only  true,  of  the  total  CO.,  but  particularly  of 
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the  combined  CO,  which  is  given  off  on  the  addition  of  an  acid; 
indeed  pure  pus  contains  only  free  CO,*. 

4.  Pus  corpuscles, — as  doubtless  also  the  colourless  cells  of 
the  blood, — possess  the  property  of  decomposing  sodium  carbonato 
(NajCOg)  and  evolving  from  it  CO,. 

5.  Pus  corpuscles  and  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  either 
altogether  free  from  oxygen  or  contain  mere  traces  of  this  gas. 


Sec.  6.    Directions  fok  the  quantitative  analysis  of  Pus. 

1.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  by  means  of  the  bottle  (see 
p.  174). 

2.  Ascertain  the  reaction. 

3.  Determine  the  total  solids,  water  and  salts,  as  in  the  case  of 
blood  (see  p.  177). 

4.  Evaporate  a  kndwn  weight  of  the  fluid,  say  25  grm.,  to  dryness. 
Extract  with  ether  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  ether  extract. 
If  wished,  determine  in  the  latter  the  amount  of  cholesterin,  lecithin 
and  fats,  as  in  the  case  of  blood  (see  p.  187). 

5.  Treat  the  residue  after  extraction  with  ether,  with  boiling 
absolute  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness;  weigh, 
then  ignite  and  weigh  again.  By  subtracting  the  second  from  the 
first  weight  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  extractive  matters  is  found. 

6.  Mix  a  weighed  quantity  of  pus  with  ten  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol,  set  aside  for  24  hours  and  proceed  exactly  as  in  Schmidt's 
method  for  determining  the  total  amount  of  proteids  in  the  serum 
(p.  188).  In  this  way  will  be  found  the  combined  weight  of  the 
proteids  of  the  pus  serum  and  of  the  corpuscles,  together  with 
nuclein.  The  residue  may  then  be  boiled  in  water,  and,  after  cooling, 
subjected  to  artificial  peptic  digestion  in  the  incubator  for  24  hours. 
The  insoluble  uiatters  may  be  treated  with  a  fresh  portion  of  artificial 
gastric  juice  and  the  process  continued  for  a  second  period  of  24 
hours.  The  insoluble  residue  is  then  collected  on  a  weighed  filter, 
washed  successively  with  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  then 
dried;  thus  will  be  found  the  weight  of  the  dry  nuclei  (nuclein?). 

7.  A  portion  of  the  pus  may  be  filtered  and  the  solids,  salts, 
extractives,  &c.  of  the  pus  serum  be  determined,  by  following  precisely 
the  methods  recommended  in  the  case  of  blood  serum. 

8.  If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  presence  of  urea,  sugar,  or 
any  other  extractive  matter,  the  methods  recommended  in  the  case  of 
blood  may  be  followed. 

9.  For  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  gases  of  pus  the  same 
proceedings  are  adopted  as  with  blood. 

1  The  liquid  contained  in  the  pleural  cavity,  if  not  pomlent  and  of  old  standing, 
always  yields  a  liu'ger  proportion  of  firmly  combined  ttuui  of  loosely  combined  or 
free  GOt. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE  CONNECTIVE  TISSUES. 
Intboduction. 

Under  the  term  of  'the  connective  tissues/  histologists  have  grouped 
together  several  tissues  which  at  first  would  appear  to  have  few 
poiats  in  common — ^to  wit:  connective  tissue  proper,  including  the 
white  connective  tissues  and  yellow  or  elastic  tissue :  csuctilsuge :  bone : 
and  dentine. 

When  we  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  classification  we 
find  that  they  are  the  following : — The  tissues  above  named  are 
derived  from  the  same  embryonic  layer*  (mesoblast);  they  all  perform 
similar,  subordinate,  functions  of  support  or  connection;  they  all 
contain  cells  which  develop  a  matrix  or  ground  substance,  which 
has  various  characters  in  the  various  tissues;  they  shade  off,  as  it 
were,  into  one  another,  and  represent  each  other  in  different  species 
of  animals.  ''In  one  and  the  same  organism  typical  development 
brings  with  it  a  substitution  of  one  member  of  the  connective- 
substance  group  for  another.  There,  for  instance,  where  in  the 
embryonic  state  gelatinous  tissue  existed,  the  latter  is  found  trans- 
formed into  connective  tissue  or  fat  at  a  later  epoch ;  cartilage  with 
its  derivatives  takes  on  the  form  of  bony  substance.  Finally  we 
encounter  every  kind  of  this  substitution  in  the  richest  abundance, 
brought  about  by  the  formative  activity  of  a  system  modified  by 
disease.  Almost  every  member  of  the  group  of  connective  tissues 
may  be  replaced  by  very  nearly  any  other,  firstly  by  immediate 
metamorphosis,  then  again  more  particularly  by  reconstruction  from 
the  offspring  of  the  original  tissue'." 

1  This  is  not  strictly  tme.  The  neuroglia^  or  conneotiye  tissue  of  the  great  nerve 
centres  and  of  the  retina,  is  epihUutic  in  its  origin ;  chemicaUj,  however,  this  tissue 
differs  from  connective  tissoe,  so  that  it  is  really  true  that  trae  (collagenous)  connec^ve 
tissues  are  derived  from  the  mesoblast, 

'  Fr^:  The  Histology  and  Histochemistry  of  Maiit  translaited  from  the  fourth 
Oerman  edition  by  Arthur  £.  J.  Barker,  London,  187i,  p.  167. 
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Sect.  1.    Connective  Tissue  proper. 

Btractnrai  ^J  ^^^^  term  may  be  designated  a  tissue  which  pre- 

mementoof        sents  many  very  important  modifications  in  different 
ConnectiTB  situations,  and  whose  fiinction  it  is  to  connect  together 

^^■■^•"  contiguous  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  or  actually  to 

bind  together  the  different  anatomical  elements  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  each  organ. 

Typical  connective  tissue  presents  for  examination : 

(1)  Certain  cells,  which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  the  tissue,  and  which  are  termed  connective 
tissue  cells  or  corpuscles. 

(2)  Bundles  of  fine  fibres  of  a  white  colour,  arranged  in 
parallel  rows ;  or  crossing  one  another,  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between 
them ;  or  so  interwoven  as  to  give  rise  to  tough  fibrous  membranes. 
These  fibres  swell  up  and  become  so  transparent  as  almost  to  dis- 
appear from  view  when  the  tissue  is  treated  with  acetic  add. 

(3)  Other  fibres,  usually  much  less  numerous  than  the  white, 
presenting  dark  outlines,  often  intercommunicating  by  processes, 
having  when  seen  in  large  numbers  a  yellowish  tint,  and  exhibiting 
altogether  distinct .  chemical  reactions ;  they  are  unacted  upon  by 
\acetic  acid.    These  are  the  yellow,  or  elastic  fibres  of  connective  tissue. 

(4)  A  ffrotmd  substance  or  matrix  in  which  the  other  elements 
are  imbedded  and  which  serves  to  connect  them  together,  so 
that  we  apply  to  it  indiflferently  the  name  of  ground  substance,  or  con- 
necting substance,  or  cement 

By  the  preponderance  of  certain  of  these  elements  over  others  or 
by  the  peculiar  forms  which  certain  of  these  elements  may  present, 
the  different  varieties  of  connective  tissue  are  distinguished.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  'white  fibrous  tissue,'  of  which  tendons  and  ligaments 
are  formed,  the  white  fihrillae  preponderate  over  the  other  elements, 
BO  that  on  superficial  examination  of  the  fully  developed  structures 
neither  cells  nor  yellow  elastic  elements  are  seen,  and  the  structures 
might  be  likened  to  cords  formed  of  dense  bundles  of  white  fibrillae 
.  firmly  agglutinated  together.  Again  in  the  yellow  elastic  ligaments, 
such  as  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  large  herbivores,  or  the  ligamenta 
fiubflava  of  the  human  vertebral  column,  there  is  such  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  yellow  elastic  over  the  white  fibres,  that  the  former  confer 
upon  the  structures  their  peculiar  physical  properties. 

In  the  adenoid  or  retiform  connective  tissue,  by  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  connective  tissue  cells,  which  give  off  branching  pro- 
cesses which  join  together,  a  network  of  fine  fibres  is  established, 
radiating  at  many  points  from  connective  tissue  cells — a  network 
admirably  adapted  to  afford  support  to  other  structures. 

In  the  geUbtinous  connective  tissue,  the  matrix  or  ground  sub- 
stance in  which  cells  and  fibres  are  imbedded  is  abundant  and  has  a 
gelatinous  consistence. 
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Connective  Tissue  Cells. 

These  are  the  anatomical  elements  which  are  alone  present,  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  development  of  connective  tissue ;  and  it  is 
probably  by  the  differentiation  of  their  protoplasm  that  the  inter- 
cellular structures  are  ultimately  formed  which  give  to  the  different 
varieties  their  peculiar  characters. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  Histology  for  a  full 
description  of  the  various  forms  of  connective  tissue  cells.  We  shall 
in  this  place  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  categorical  statements. 

(1)  Connective  tissue  cells  consist  invariably  of  a  more  or  less 
finely  granular  and  contractile  protoplasm;  in  which  lies  imbedded  a 
nucleus  (sometimes  more  than  one),  usually  of  a  vesicular  nature. 
The  connective  tissue  cell,  whilst  it  is  in  its  state  of  typical  activity, 
is  destitute  of  a  cell  wall,  though  occasionally  one  may  be  developed 
(as  in  the  fat  cell)  by  the  differentiation  of  the  peripheral  portion  of 
the  cell-protoplasm.  In  certain  cases  branching  processes  are  given 
off  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  and  may  serve 
to  connect  adjoining  cells  together. 

(2)  In  certain  regions  connective  tissue  cells  are  found  {e.g.  in 
the  cornea)  imbedded  in  cavities  in  the  ground  substance;  these 
cavities  sometimes  communicate  by  minute  canals,  so  that  there  is 
established  a  canal  system  through  which  liquids  may  permeate 
(Saftcanalchensystem).  Such  spaces  or  cavities  are  in  certain 
situations  doubtless  continuous  with  the  smallest  lymphatic  vessels. 

(3)  In  other  situations  the  cells  are  discontinuous  and  resemble 
rows  of  cells  laid  against  the  bundles  of  white  fibres,  one  row  to 
each  small  bundle :  being  connected  to  them,  and  supported,  by  the 
ground  substance  or  matrix. 

(4)  In  some  situations  pigment  is  deposited  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  connective  tissue  cells  {e.g.  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid) ; 
in  others,  fat  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  protoplasm. 

(5)  Lastly,  there  occur  in  the  connective  tissues  certain  cells,  which 
are  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood,  and 
which  wander  through  the  connective  tissue  spaces,  in  virtue  of  the 
amoeboid  movements  with  which  they  are  endowed.  These  are, 
doubtless,  either  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  which  have  passed 
through  the  capillary  walls,  or  they  are  the  offspring  of  cells  which 
have  thus  emigrated. 

Kiao-ciie-  ^^^  information   in   reference  to  the  chemistry  of 

mloaireao-  the  connective  tissue  cell  is,  necessarily,  of  the  most 
Uons  of  the  limited  character  and  is  almost  confined  to  a  knowledge 
ooniLectlYe  that  the  protoplasm  is  proteid  in  nature  and  that  the 

tissae  oeUs.  nucleus  shares  the  characters  of  nuclei  elsewhere  and 
has  probably  the  same  composition. 

It  may  be  convenient  however  to  summarize  the  effects  of  certain 
reagents  upon  these  cells. 
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(1)  The  conDectlve  tissue  cells  are  unaffected  by  iodized  serum 
which  constitutes,  therefore,  the  best  neutral  liquid  for  their  examina- 
tion. 

Iodized  serum  is  a  reagent  of  verj  great  value  to  histologiBt8\  It 
is  best  made  by  dissolving  iodine  in  the  amniotic  liquid  of  the  cow ;  this 
fluid  is  placed  in  a  thin  layer  in  a  bottle  containing  fragments  of 
iodine,  with  which  it  is  frequently  shaken.  The  iodine  gradually  dissolves, 
conferring  upon  the  solution  a  yellowish  tint ;  in  the  course  of  time  iodates 
are  formed  which  increase  the  solvent  action  of  the  serum  on  iodine, 
so  that  after  one  or  two  months  a  dark  brown  iodized  serum  is  obtained  ; 
it  is  when  of  this  colour  that  it  is  most  serviceable  (Eanvier*). 

(2)  Solution  of  perosmic  acid  (1  to  100)  fixes  the  cells  in  the 
form  which  they  present  during  life,  and  permits  of  their  being  subse- 
quently stained  with  picrocarminate  of  ammonia. 

(3)  Silver  nitrate  (from  0*25  to  0*5  per  cent.)  is  of  great 
use  in  examining  fresh  connective  tissue.  Solutions  of  this  salt 
acting  on  the  tissue  fix  the  cells  in  the  form  which  they  possess 
whilst  alive,  but  without  colouring  them.  It  is  however  absorbed  by 
the  ground  substance  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to  light  reduction 
takes  place,  so  that  the  unstained  cells  stand  out  on  a  stained  back- 
ground. The  treatment  with  silver  does  not  prevent  the  subsequent 
action  of  certain  colouring  matters  (ammoniacal  carmine  solution, 
solution  of  picrocarmine). 

(4)  Solution  of  gold  chloride  (1  to  100)  is  of  great  use  in 
demonstrating  the  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  cells  of  the 
cornea.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  cells,  which  it  helps  to  preserve  in 
their  natural  condition ;  the  absorbed  salt  is  afterwards  reduced  and 
confers  upon  the  cell  a  reddish  violet  colour. 

(5)  Acetic  acid  causes  the  protoplasm  to  become  very  transparent, 
whilst  it  brings  out  the  nucleus  very  distinctly. 

The  White  Fibres  of  Connective  Tissue. — Collagen  and  Gelatin, 

The  most  abundantly  distributed  forms  of  adult  connective  tissue 
contain  as  their  principal  anatomical  element  bundles  of  white  fibres, 
which,  as  was  previously  stated,  are  rendered  so  transparent  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid,  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  The  fibres  of  which 
the  bundles  are  made  up  are  connected  together  by  an  agglutinating 
substance,  which  is  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  caustic  baryta,  or 
lime.  The  substance  of  which  the  fibrils  are  composed  has  received 
the  name  of  Collagen,  from  the  fact  that  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  boiling  water  it  is  converted  into  gelatin  or  glue  (koWo). 

p^QPi^i^  Tendons,   being  composed   almost  entirely  of  the 

tioB  of  Ckdia-  white  fibrils  of  connective  tissue,  are  best  employed  in 
gen.  B<ai«tt'8  the  preparation  of  collagen.  They  are  cut  into  thin 
vocvn.  slices  and  are  then  soaked  in  water  until  all  matters 

1  Max  Schultze:  "Die  Anwendnng  mit  lod  conservirter  thierischer  FlUssigkeiten 
als  maceriiendefl  and  conseryirendes  Mittel  bei  histologischen  Untersuchujigeii.'* 
Yirchow's  Arckiv,  YoL  zxz.  (1864),  p.  268. 

>  Banvier :  Traiii  technique  d^HUtologie,  YoL  i.,  p.  76. 
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soluble  in  water  are  removed.  The  watery  extract  contains  a  little 
alkaline  albuminate^  but  veiv  little  coagulable  albumin.  The  frag- 
ments of  tendon  are  then  soaked  for  some  days  in  very  weak  solution 
of  baryta  or  lime,  by  the  action  of  which  the  connectiDg  substance  is 
dissolved  so  that  the  individual  fibrils  fall  asunder.  The  insoluble 
matter  is  then  washed,  first  in  water  and  afterwards  in  weak  acetic 
acid,  finally  again  in  water.  The  residue  consists  almost  entirely  of 
the  substance  of  the  white  fibrils  (collagen),  mixed  however  with 
small  quantities  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  and  cell  nuclei. 

When  placed  in  very  diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  the  fibrils  swell 
up  and  become  transparent,  their  original  appearance  being  restored 
if  the  acid  is  exactiy  neutralized.  When  digested  in  very  dilute 
acetic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures  for  some  days,  the  fibres 
gradually  dissolve,  yielding  a  solution  which  contains  gelatin,  and 
also  a  little  acid-albumin,  produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
residual  matter  of  connective  tissue  cells.  ^ 

When  the  white  fibrils  are  subjected  to  long-con- 
tinued boiling  in  water  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or,  still  better,  to  the  action  of  water  heated  under  pres- 
sure (as  in  Papin's  digester),  they  dissolve,  and  the  solution  is  found 
to  contain  a  substance  termed  Oelatiru  The  same  body  is  produced  at 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  body  by  the  prolonged  action  of  very 
diluted  acids  on  collagen. 

Prepara-  It  is  most  convenient  to  employ  commercial  gelatin 

ttoa  of  pure     f^j.  ^^^q  preparation  of  the  pure  substance.     The  finest 

commercial  gelatin  is  allowed  to  soak  for  some  days  in 
large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  which  is  frequently  changed;  in 
this  way  the  soluble  salts  of  the  gelatin  diffuse  out.  The  swollen 
gelatin  is  now  dissolved  in  distilled  water  by  the  heat  of  a  Water 
bath;  after  allowing  insoluble  matters  to  subside  the  solution  is  filtered, 
with  the  aid  of  a  hot-water  funnel,  directly  into  90^  per  cent,  alcohol. 
The  gelatin  separates  in  the  form  of  white,  thready  masses,  which  are 
collected,  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  cutting,  and  allowed 
to  dry,  first  of  all  in  the  air,  and  then  in  a  water  oven.  Gelatin  thus 
prepared  contains  about  0'6  per  cent,  of  ash\ 

Gelatin  is  a  body  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  the  sole 
action  of  cold  water  is  to  cause  it  to  swell  up.  On  adding  boiling 
water  to  the  swollen  solid,  it  dissolves  with  readiness,  and  a  clear 
limpid  solution  is  obtained,  which  when  it  is  cooled  sets  as  a  more  or 
less  firm  jelly — gelatinizes.  This  property  is  possessed  by  solutions 
which  contain  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  solid  substance. 

The  power  of  gelatinizing  is  gradually  lost  when  solutions  of 
gelatin  are  subjected  to  prolonged  heating,  and  instantly  lost  when 
they  are  heated  to  l^O**  in  sealed  tubes. 

1  Ho&aeiflter:  "Ueber  die  ohemisohe  Stractor  dee  Collagens."    Zeitsehr.  f,  phys. 
Clum,  VoL  u.  (1878),  p.  815. 
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Gelatin  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  -chloroform.  It  is  dis- 
solved with  the  aid  of  heat  in  glycerin,  and  on  cooling  a  jelly  (glycerin 
jelly)  is  obtained. 

Aqueous  solutions  of  gelatin  are  powerfully  laevo-rotatory,  the 
rotatory  power  being  very  much  influenced  by  temperature  and  by 
the  reaction  of  the  solution  (Hoppe-Seyler).  In  aqueous  solutions 
at  30' (ot)  j  = -130^ 

Gelatin  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic  acid  and 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium — a  character  which  distinguishes  it  from 
any  proteid  substance.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid — a 
character  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  closely  allied  body  Chondrin, 

Tannic  acid  precipitates  gelatin  even  when  its  solutions  are  very 
dilute.     Solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  also  precipitate  it. 

On  the  other  hand  gelatin  is  not  precipitated  by  solutions  of  lead 
acetate  (which  precipitates  chondrin)  nor  by  the  majority  of  metallic 
salts  which  do  precipitate  the  proteids. 

Composi-  ^^    ultimate   analyses   made   of  collagen   and   of 

tion  of  CMa-  gelatin  drew  the  attention  of  observers  to  the  fact  that 
tin,  and  its  the  composition  of  these  two  bodies  is  very  similar  if 
relation  to  ^  ^ot  identical.  They  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
Collagen.  nitrogen,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  sulphur. 

The  following  analyses  indicate  the  composition  of  these  bodies. 

Sabstanoe  of    Gelatin  from 


tendons. 

tendons. 

Carbon 

50-9 

60-2 

Hydrogen 

7-2 

67 

Nitrogen 

183 

17-9 

0  and  S 

235 

250 

According  to  Sehtttzenberger  and  Bourgeois,  sulphur  is  not  an 
essential  constituent;  these  authors  ascribe  to  gelatin  the  formula 
C76H.,4N^O^. 

The  relations  of  gelatin  to  collagen  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  study  by  Hofmeister.  This  author  has  found 
that  by  heating  gelatin  for  some  time  at  130',  it  loses  about 
0755  per  cent,  of  water  and  becomes  converted  into  a  body  in  all 
respects  identical  with  collagen.  Collagen  is,  therefore,  probably  an 
anhydride  of  gelatin. 

The  following  are  the  mean  results  of  the  analyses  of  collagen 
(Hofmeister). 

Carbon  50  75 

Hydrogen  6*47 

Nitrogen  17*86 

Oxygen  24-92 

To  gelatin  Hofmeister  ascribes  the  formula  CjogHj^jN^O,^  and 
collagen  is  probably  related  to  it  as  shewn  in  the  following  equation: 

< ',«H,.,N„0„  -  H.0  =  C.«H.„N,.0^ 

Gelatin  Collagen 
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Products  Of  a.    Action  of  boiling  water.    When   solutions  of 

ti^^s^  gelatin  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  for 
tin.  a  longer  period  than  25  hours  they  lose  the  property  of 

gelatinizing,  and  are  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  two  peptone-like 
bodies,  to  which  Hofmeister  has  given  the  name  of  Semiglutin  and 
Hemicollin. 

Semiglutin  is  very  little  soluble,  whereas  hemicollin  is  soluble,  in 
70 — 80  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  former  substance  is  precipitated  by  platinum  tetrachloride, 
the  latter  is  not.  Both  bodies  furnish  glycine  and  leucine  when 
treated  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  and  stannous  chloride.  To  semi- 
glutin Hofmeister  ascribes  the  formula  C„Hg^N,yO^  and  to  hemicollin 
C^Hy^Nj^Ojj.  In  the  process  of  decomposition  mto  these  bodies  collagen 
takes  up  water,  increasing  2*22  per  cent,  in  weight.  The  following 
equation  exhibits  the  relationship  of  these  bodies,  according  to 
fiofmeister, 

C,,H,„N..O„  +  3H.0  =  C„H„N„0   +  C„H,N,0 

V  ^ — y  » y _3  * y ^ 

CoUkgen  Semiglutin  Hemicollin 

b.  Action  of  boiling  sulphuric  add.  When  subjected  to  the 
action  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  collagen  and  gelatin  yield,  amongst 
other  products,  ammonia,  leucine,  glycine,  and,  perhaps,  aspartio 
add, 

c.  .  Action  of  caustic  baryta  in  heated  sealed  tubes.  When 
heated  with  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in  sealed  tubes,  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  acetic  and  oxalic  adds,  and  a  mixture  of  amido-adds 
(containing  j^Zyciwe  and  alanine,  amido-butyric  add,  traces  of  glutamine, 
&c.)  are  obtained. 

d.  Action  of  pancreatic  fermerUs.  When  subjected  to  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment  and  putrefaction  gelatin  yields 
gelatin-peptones,  leudne,  glydne,  volatile  fatty  adds,  ammonia  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Amongst  the  fatty  acids  are  acetic,  butyric  and 
valerianic  acids  (Nencki'). 

The  Elastic  Fibres  of  Connective  Tissue, — Elastin. 

When  ordiiiary  connective  tissue  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  the 
white  fibres  swell  up  and  become  transparent,  whilst  the  elastic  fibres 
remain  unaltered  and  are  therefore  very  distinctly  seen.  When  the 
same  connective  tissue  is  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  the 
collagen  of  the  white  fibres  undergoes  solution  and  there  is  left  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres.  These  fibres  are  composed  of  an  elastic 
substance  which  offers  remarkable  resistance  to  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents,  and  to  which  the  term  Elastin  has  been  applied. 

^  Nenoki :  Ueber  die  Zertetzung  der  Gelatine  und  des  Eiweistee  hei  der  FSuiniss  mit 
Pancreas,    Bern,  1876.    Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahreeberieht,  Vol.  vi.,  p.  31. 


(8) 

{*) 

5555 

55-09 

711 

733 

16-52 

16-43 

20-82 

21-15 
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P/vpaia-  "^^6  ltffa7nentfi(mi  nucJuie  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  still 

Hon  of  Bias-  better  of  the  giraffe,  is  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are 
^^-  boiled  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  and  then  for  at  least  36 

hours  in  water.  The  two  first  of  these  reagente  free  the  tissue  from 
fatty  matters,  whilst  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water  converts 
all  the  collagen  into  gelatin  which  passes  into  solution.  The 
insoluble  matter  is  boiled  in  strong  acetic  acid  for  a  long  time : 
then  after  removal  of  the  acid  by  water  it  is  boiled  in  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  soda  until  the  fibres  begin  to  swell. 
The  tissue  is  then  successively  heated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
with  water,  and  lastly  placed  for  24  hours  in  moderately  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  substance  remaining  is  washed  with  water 
until  all  acid  is  removed.  It  is  then  found  to  retain  all  the  original 
characters  of  fresh  elastic  tissue. 

Oompoti-  Mtiller^  analysed  elastin  which  he  had  prepared  by 

ttonof  Bias-  following  the  previously  described  process  and  found  it 
^^'^  to  have  the  following  composition. 

(1)  (2) 

Carbon  5547  5572 

Hydrogen  T'S*  767 

Nitrogen         1609  1571 

Oxygen  2090  2070 

BoluMilty.  So  far  as  is  known  elastin  is  not  soluble  in  any  liquid 
which  does  not  decompose  it.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  solution  of 
caustic  plotashy  in  cold  concentrated  suphuric  acid,  and  in  concentrated 
nitric  acid. 

It  is  gradually  dissolved  when  digested  with  pepsin  and  with 
trypsin,  the  former  ferment  being  more  active  than  the  latter ". 

Products  of  When  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  elastin  is  said  to 

docompoBition.    yield  leucine  but  no  tyrosine. 

Connecting  or  Qround  substance  of  Connective  Tissue. 

Abson^feioii  When  perfectly  firesh  connective  tissue  is  immersed 

ofsUvorsaito  foj  ^  fe^  minutes  in  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
^KsoL^b-  (0"25  to  1*0  p.c),  then  freed  from  excess  of  silver  by 
stanoe  and  washing  with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards  exposed  to 
sniNwqiisnt  light,  a  deposition  of  metallic  silver  occurs  which 
xodnetton.  appears  to  be  deposited  in  the  connecting  substance 

which  is  interposed  between  the  various  tissue  elements.  The  proto- 
plasmic elements  of  the  tissue  are  left  perfectly  unstained,  so  that  the 
silver  treatment  furnishes  the  histologist  with  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  studying  their  arrangement.  It  has  been  held  by  many  that 
the  absorption  of  silver,  which  is  afterwards  reduced,  is  a  characteristic 

>  Zeitieknftf.  rat.  Med.    Third  Series.    Vol.  x.,  part  2. 

'  A.  Ewald  und  W.  Eiihne,  Die  Verdanung  als  hittologische  Meiliode. 
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property  of  the  substance,  but  this  view  is  probably  incorrect,  the 
absorption  of  the  silver  salt  being  merely  due  to  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  connecting  substance  rather  than  to  any  peculiar  chemi- 
cal property  which  it  possesses  \ 

8oia!»uity  When  any  of  the  forms  of  connective  tissue  proper 

«f  %h»  oon-  are  macerated  for  some  days  in  baryta-  or  lime-water, 
J2^^^i^.  the  various  tissue  elements  fall  asunder,  in  consequence 
tioiLBoftiie  of  the  solution  of  the  connecting  substance.  If 
^^^"^••'  the  alkaline   solution  thus  obtained  be  treated  with 

a  dilute  acid,  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent  is 
obtained,  which,  sSter  careful  washing  with  water,  is  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  burned  on  platinum  leaves 
no  perceptible  amount  of  ash.  This  body  is  now  looked  upon 
as  identical  with  a  substance  which  is  pretty  widely  distributed, 
and  which  will  be  conveniently  described  in  this  place,  viz.  Mucin, 

Mucin, 

DUtnua-  This    body,    besides   forming  apparently  a  small 

tlon.  proportion  of  all  connective  tissue  proper,  is  present  in 

specially  large  quantities  in  embryonic  connective  tissue,  and  in  that 
form  of  the  tissue  occasionally  met  with  in  the  adult  animal  and 
which  is  termed  Oelatinous  connective  tissue. 

It  is  found  in  the  epidermis,  where  it  connects  together  the 
epithelial  cells.     It  is  found  in  considerable  proportions  in  synovia. 

It  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  activity  of  certain  epithelial  cells 
and  is  the  chief  constituent  in  the  viscid  tenacious  liquid  called 
Mucus,  which  often  covers  epitheliated  surfaces. 

Mucus  is  a  colourless,  viscid,  semi-liquid  substance  varying  very 
greatly  in  consistence.  It  is  sometimes  transparent,  but  often  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  epithelial  cells  or  foreign  matters.  It  contains, 
besides  mucin,  which  is  its  chief  organic  constituent,  small  quantities 
of  proteid  substances,  and  salts,  amongst  which  common  salt  pre- 
ponderates. 

Mucin  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  tissues  of  certain  in- 
vertebrates, and  indeed  much  of  our  knowledge  of  mucin  is  derived 
from  Eichwald's  investigations  of  this  body  obtained  from  Helix 
pomatia.  It  is  not  however  certain  that  mucin  from  this  source 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  tissues  of  man. 

KodM  of  (^)    From  connective  tissue  {Rollett's  method^.  Ten- 

praparation  dons  are  finely  divided  and  treated  with  large  quantities 
of  Madn.  of  distilled  water,  with  the  object  of  removing  albumi- 

nous and  saline  matters  soluble  in  that  liquid.  They  are  then  digested 
for  many  days  in  large  quantities  of  lime-  (or  baryta-)  water.  The 
solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,   which  throws  down  a  pre- 

^  Consult  Bobin8l[y,  *'Die  Eittsnbstanz  anf  Beaction  des  Argentnm  nitricom." 
Archivf,  Anat.  u,  Physiol.,  1871,  p.  184. 

*  Bollett,  Sitzungtberichte  der  Wiener  Akademie,  Bd.  89,  p.  808 :  Strioker's  Hand- 
book, Vol.  I.  p.' 72. 

G.  17 
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cipitate  which  at  first  appears  granular,  but  afterwards  flocculent. 
The  precipitated  body  may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with 
water  or  dilute  alcohol. 

(b)  From  bile.  As  bile  often  contains  very  large  quantities  of 
mucin,  it  may  serve  as  raw  material  for  its  preparation.  The 
bile  is  treated  with  its  own  volume  of  80  p.c.  alcohol,  which  throws 
down  a  precipitate  composed  of  mucin  mixed  with  epithelium, 
proteids,  &c.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  decantation  and  washed 
with  fresh  alcohol,  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  large  quantity  of 
lime-water;  after  some  days  the  solution  is  decanted  and  precipi- 
tated with  acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  is  washed  successively  with 
water,  alcohol  and  ether\  This  method  may  with  slight  modifica- 
tions be  employed  to  separate  mucin  from  sputu/m,  or  other  liquids 
containing  the  body.  In  the  case  of  sputum  it  would  be  well 
to  follow  Gautier  s  advice,  to  comiiience  by  washing  with  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

Prop«rttM  Mucin    when  freshly  precipitated  is  a  glutinous 

ofmudn.  substance,  which  forms  with  water  an  opaque  liquid 

in  which  it  is  held  in  suspension  without  being  dissolved.  It  is 
soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  dilute  acids,  acetic  acid  being  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  containing  from  0*1 
to  1  p.c.  of  real  acid ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5  p.c. 

Mucin  which  has  been  precipitated  by  acids  is  insoluble  in 
solutions  of  common  salt. 

Mucin  is  not  digested  by  artificial  gastric  juice ;  it  is  dissolved  by 
alkaline  solutions  of  trypsin. 

Mucin  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  firom  neutral  or  weakly 
alkaline  solutions,  but  by  no  other  metallic  salts.  It  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  fenocyanide :  it  is  also 
unaffected  by  tannic  acid. 

When  treated  with  copper  sulphate  and  causticpotash  it  prevents  the 
precipitation  of  cupric  hydrate;  the  solution  is  not  reduced  on  boiling. 

When  boiled  with  Millon's  reagent,  mucin  gives  a  rose  colouration. 

Elemfliitary         Mucin  contains  the  elements  C,  H,  N,  O,  but  no 
oompoiition        sulphur.     The  following  are  the  results  of  elementary 

analyses  by  various  investigators. 


of  Mndn. 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 


L  (Scherer). 
Muoin  from 
muGons  con- 
tents of  a  oyst. 

6217 

701 

1264 

2ai8 


H.  (Obolenfiky). 

Maoin  from 

submaxillaxy 

gland. 

52-31 

7-22 

11-84 

28  63 


in.  (Eichwald). 

Mucin  from 
Helix  pomatia. 

48-94 

6-81 

8-50 
35-38 


>  Gautier,  Chimie  appliquSe  h  la  Midecine,  Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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It  is  impossible  to  study  these  analyses  without  concluding  that, 
though  agreeing  in  general  chemical  reactions,  the  mucin-like  con- 
stituent of  the  tissues  of  invertebrates  is  a  dififerent  substance 
from  the  mucin  obtained  from  mucous  membranes. 

Produetaof  When  boiled  for  twenty   or  twenty-five  minutes 

deoompon-  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mucin  is  decomposed  with 
tionof  madiL.  h^q  formation  of  acid  albumin  and  a  body  possessing 
the  property  of  reducing  salts  of  copper  and  bismuth  similar  to 
those  of  glucose.  That  this  body  is  not  a  sugar  is  proved  by  the  facts 
that  it  does  not  rotate  polarized  light,  and  that  it  is  incapable  of 
alcoholic  fermentation ;  it  appears  to  be  a  nitrogenous  body\ 

When  boiled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  for  seven  hours  mucin 
yields  leucine  and  tyrosine  (Obolensky). 

When  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  on  neutralizing  and  shaking 
with  ether,  the  latter  fluid  dissolves  a  body  which  possesses  the 
reaction  of  pyrocatechin  {Gfifi^,  t.e.  is  coloured  of  an  emerald 
green  colour  by  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (Obolensky). 

The  products  obtained  when  mucin  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
pancreatic  ferment,  prolonged  until  putrefaction  sets  in,  have  been 
studied  under  Nencki's  direction  by  Walchli*;  amongst  them  were 
found  ammonia,  indol,  a  large  quantity  of  butyric  acid,  and  a  substance 
possessed  of  a  sweet  tsuste  and  reducing  copper  salta 

B^iattoM  Mucin  is  unquestionably  a  product  of  the  differentia- 

of  mucm.  tion  of  the  protoplasm  of  certain  animal  cells,  and  is 

obviously  derived  from  the  proteids.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  may 
result  from  a  decomposition  in  which  both  collagen  and  mucin  origin- 
ate; what  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  may  be  is,  however,  quite 
unknown. 

Sect.  2.    Adipose  Tissue. 

gtractnral  ^^*  occurs  in  the  animal  body  either  in  a  state 

Bl«mentoof  of  solution  or  minute  suspension  in  its  juices,  or 
Adipose  deposited  within  the  interior  of  cells.     This  is  espe- 

cially the  case  in  cells  which  are  developed  in,  and 
supported  by,  the  connective-tissue  of  certain  regions ;  these  cells, 
which  originally  are  identical  with  connective-tissue  cells,  undergo 
changes  which  ultimately  result  in  the  diminution  of  the  cell  proto- 
plasm (at  the  expense  of  which,  or  through  the  agency  of  which, 
oily  matter  is  deposited  within  the  cell)  and  in  the  development  of  a 
well-marked  cell-wall  which  serves  to  contain  their  oily  contents.  These 
oily  contents  undergo  remarkable  fluctuations  according  to  the  state 
of  nutrition  of  the  animal. 

Fat  cells  are  usually  found  in  groups  or  clusters,  supported  by 
the  fibrous  elements  of  connective  tissue,  and  surrounded  by  a  network 

^  Obolenakj,  "Ueber  Mucin  aus  der  Submazillardrfise.'*    Pfluger^s  Archiv,  Vol.  it. 
p.  336. 

^  Walchli,  Ber.  d.  deuUchen  ehem,  OeseUsch.  xi.  1878,  p.  509. 

17—2 
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of  capillaries.  They  develope  with  special  frequency  in  areolar  tissue, 
especially  in  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and  in  the  connective 
tissue  which  lies  around  and  between  certain  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
In  certain  situations  (as  e,g,  in  the  orbit)  the  areolar  tissue  is  never 
free  from  fat;  in  other  situations,  as  in  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  penis,  and  scrotum,  fat  cells  are  never 
present. 

The  fully  formed  fat  cell  presents  the  appearance  of  a  little  bag 
distended  with  glistening  oily  contents,  and  with  no  appearance  of  a 
nucleus  or  of  typical  protoplasm.  In  reality,  however,  it  can  be 
shewn  that  even  the  fully  formed  fat  cell  contains  a  nucleus 
with  remains  of  the  original  cell  protoplasm  around  it,  though  these 
are  so  pressed  upon  and  surrounded  as  to  be  invisible  until  some 
cause  comes  into  operation  to  remove  a  part  at  least  of  the  oily 
contents. 

The  contents  of  the  fat  cells  are  during  life  of  fluid  consistence  and 
only  solidify  when  the  tissue  containing  them  is  cooled  below  25^  C. 
When  solidifying,  the  oily  matter  often  separates,  at  least  in  part, 
in  the  form  of  groups  of  needles ;  sometimes  in  small  single  needles. 

When  adipose  tissue  is  treated  with  ether,  this  fluid  extracts  and 
dissolves  more  or  less  completely  the  fatty  contents  of  the  cells,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  may  be  then 
detected. 

The  wall  of  the  fat  cell  is  not  acted  upon  by  acetic  acid  nor  by 
dilute  mineral  acids;  it  is  easily  dissolved  by  natural  or  artificial 
gastric  juice.  When  treated  with  a  solution  of  perosmic  acid,  the 
fatty  matter  contained  in  fat  cells  is  stained  of  an  intense  black 
colour  ;  this  reagent  is  admirablj^  adapted  for  the  microchemipal  detec- 
tion of  fatty  bodies. 

In  this  section  a  description  will  be  giveii  of  the  principal  constituents 
of  the  adipose  tissue  of  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  &t  in  the  economy  being  postponed  to  that  division  of  this  work 
in  which  certain  general  chemic^  processes  of  the  body  are  treated  of 
under  the  heading  of  Nutrition.  A  consideration  of  the  fatty  matters  which 
occur  in  particular  organs  or  fluids  (as  for  instance  in  the  nervous  organs  and 
in  milk)  is  given  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  these  subjects. 

Mode  of  ez-  ^^^  fatty  matters  which  are  contained  in  adipose 

^faoOng  tho  tissue  are  best  extracted  by  drying  the  tissue  so  as  to 
fatoofadipoM  expel  the  water  which  it  contains,  and  then  boiling  the 
^^■""•'  finely   divided   or  comminuted  tissue  in  ether,  which 

dissolves  all  the  fats.  The  etheral  solution  is  then  evaporated  to 
dryness.  The  residue  contains  the  fats,  mixed  with  small  quantities 
of  other  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  such  as  cholesterin  and  lecithin. 

In  some  cases  the  fatty  matters  of  adipose  tissue  can  be  separated 
in  large  quantities  by  the  combined  action  of  heat  (which  causes  the 
fats  to  melt)  and  pressure  ;  or  by  boiling  the  tissue  with  water,  when 
the  melted  oil  floats  to  the  surfeice  and  can  be  skimmed  off.    These 
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two  methods  are  employed  in  the  commercial  separation  of  fats  from 
certain  animal  products. 

Chflmical  ^^^  ^*^  which  are  contained  within  the  fat  cells  of 

oonititation  majx  and  the  higher  animals  are  mixtures  of  the  so- 
oftiienoiitrai  called  neutral  fats  termed  stearin,  paimitin,  and  olein, 
***■•  of  which  the  two  former  are  solid  bodies  at  ordinary 

temperatures,  and  are,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  held  in  solution 
by  the  third. 

The  neutral  fats  are  the  most  abundant  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
organic  proximate  principles  of  the  body  and  contain  the  elements 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  These  fsits  consist  of  ethers  derived 
from  the  triatomic  alcohol  glycerin  C3H5(OH),. 

We  may  form  a  true  conception  of  the  relations  of  a  neutral  fat 
to  glycerin  by  examining  the  relations  of  an  artificial  neutral 
fat,  or  glycerin  ether,  triacetin^  to  glycerin,  and  these  will  be  easily 
illustrated  by  the  aid  of  the  two  graphic  formulae  here  appended.  The 
three  carbon  atoms  of  glycerin  are  seen  to  be  linked  to  the  O  atoms  of 
three  OH  groups;  the  H  in  any  one  or  in  all  of  these  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  oxidized  radical  of  a  fatty  acid,  e,g,  by  acetyl  C,H,0 ; 
when  all  three  of  the  hydrogens  are  thus  replaced  the  neutral  fat 
called  triacetin  is  formed,  thus : — 

H  H  H 

H  H  H  ill 

I  1     I  H~C C C-H 

H-O-C-C— H  I  I  I 

II  O  0  O 
0  O  O                                                        •                i  i 

iii  o-c      o-A  A-o 

H-C-H    H--0-H    H--0-H 

GlyoeriiL  '  H  H  H 

Triaoetyl-glyoorin  eiher,  or  triaoetiii. 

The  neutral  fats  of  adipose  tissue  are  constituted  on  the  same 
type  as  triacetin,  except  that,  instead  of  acetyl,  other  acid  radicab 
take  the  place  of  the  Bl  in  the  OH  groups. 

In  the  two  more  solid  fats,  stearin  and  palmiiin,  the  oxidized 
radicals  of  stearic  and  palmitic  acids  occupy  the  position  of  the  acetyl  of 
triacetin;  in  the  more  liquid  constituent  of  the  fats,  viz.  olein,  the 
oxygenized  radicals  of  oleic  acid  occupy  the  same  jx)sition. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  terms  stearin,  pahnitin,  and  olein,  the 
more  precise  designations  of  tristearin,  tripalmitin  and  triolein  are 
employed. 

The  formulae  of  the  three  principal  fats  are  appended  and  their 
relationship  shewn  to  glycerin  and  the  acids. 

Pahnitin  CH.(OCiaHttO),  Palmitic  acid  CiJB[„0,OH 
Glycerin  CH,(OH),  Stearin     CaH,(OC;aH«jO),   Stearic  acid     CuH»0,OH 

Olein       CH,(OCttH«0),  Oleic  acid       CmHmOjOH 

Q^Q^m  The  neutral  fats  ^re  all  solid  at  a  certain  tempera- 

pnyptrtiM  of  ture,  above  which  they  are  fluid  ;  this  temperature  is 

the  neutral  called  their  melting-paint.    They  are  all   soluble  in 

***••  boiling  alcohol,   in  ether,  benzol,   carbon    disulphide 
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and  chloroform.  When  fluid  they  render  paper  which  is  coated 
with  them  transparent  {grease  spots).  When  mixed  with  colloid 
substances  and  water,  they  admit  of  being  broken  up  into  fine  drops, 
so  that  the  fluid  becomes  white  and  opaque  (an  emulsion).  Under 
the  influence  of  certain  ferments  {e,g,  one  of  the  ferments  contained 
in  the  pancreatic  secretion)  they  combine  with  the  elements  of  water, 
splitting  up  into  glycerin  and  a  fatty  acid;  thus: — 

C,H,  (OC„H..O),  +  3H.0  =  C.H.  (OH).  +  8  (C^ H.^0,  OH). 

Tnpalmitin.  Water.  Glycerin.  Falinitio  acid. 

The  rancid  smell  of  decomposing  fats  is  due  to  volatile  acids 
which  are  set  &ee. 

When  the  neutral  fats  are  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
hydrates  or  carbonates  they  undergo  the  process  of  sapomficcUion,  i.e. 
they  combine  with  the  elements  of  water,  and  decompose  into 
glycerin  and  fatty  -acids,  the  latter  constituents  combining  at  once 
with  the  alkaline  metal  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  termed  a  soap.  Thus 
when  stearin,  palmitin  or  olein  is  boiled  with  potash  hydrate  or  with 
sodium  hydrate,  the  results  of  the  operation  are,  in  the  first  case, 
potassium  stearate,  palmitate,  or  oleate,  respectively  and  glycerin ;  in 
the  second  case  sodium  stearate,  palmitate,  or  oleate,  and  glycerin. 

When  boiled  with  litharge  the  neutral  fats  yield  an  insoluble  lead 
soap  and  glycerin. 

The  term  soap  is  applied  to  the  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids, 
and  hence  the  term  saponification  is  employed  to  designate  the 
process  which  results  in  the  formation  of  these  compounds. 

SteaHn  or  Tristearin.     C3H,(0.C„H„0)3. 

Stearin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  more  solid  fats.  Its 
melting-point  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  neutral  fat,  but  varies, 
according  to  the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  between 
53*  and  66*.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  though 
soluble  in  both  these  fluids  when  these  are  boiled.  The  insolubility 
in  cold  ether  is  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of  pure  stearin. 

Steai-in  may  be  obtained  from  the  suet  of  the  sheep  by  extracting 
it  repeatedly  with  cold  ether,  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  boiling 
ether,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  stearin,  in  the  form  of 
little  leaflets  which  shine  like  mother-of-pearl.  From  a  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  stearin  is  deposited  in  brilliant  scales,  which  are 
almost  square  rhombic  crystals  having  angles  of  9(y*"6. 

Palmitin  or   Tripalmitin.     CjHj(O.C,gH,jO),. 

Is  the  more  abundant  of  the  two  solid  neutral  fats  in  the  adipose 
tissue  of  man.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  and  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether 
than  stearin ;  it  is  deposited  from  saturated  solutions  in  the  form  of 
fine  needles,  which  radiate  from  a  centre  and  appear  as  delicate 
filaments. 
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Its  melting-point  varies,  like  that  of  stearin,  according  to  its  treat- 
ment ;  the  temperature  at  which  it  solidifies,  after  being  melted,  is 
said  to  be  45^  G. 

UMmxbk  a  From  a  mixture  of  stearin  and   palmitin,  crystals 

mizfewe  of  often  separate  which  consist  of  a  mixture  or  perhaps  of 
Btaarin  and  a  combination  of  stearin  and  palmitin,  but  which  were 
vaimitiii.  formerly  supposed   to  be  a  special  fat  to  which  the 

name  of  Margarin  was  given  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  glycerin 
ether  of  margaric  acid  (C^Hj^Oj). 

The  crystals  which  form  not  un&equently  in  fat  cells  were 
formerly  supposed  to  consist  of  this  compound. 


Fia.  51.    Cbtbtalb  or  thb  so-callkd  maboabxn. 

a.  single  needles,     b,  larger  groups,    c.  orystals  witbin  fat  cells,    d.  a  fat  ceU  con- 
taining no  crystals.    (Funke.) 

Olein  or  Triolein.    C.H^CO .  C„H,30),. 

This  neutral  fat  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity  from 
the  more  liquid  fats  by  exposing  them  to  a  temperature  of  0^  C.  and 
then  subjecting  to  pressure ;  the  liquid  portion  expressed  consists  of 
olein. 

When  pure,  olein  is  a  colourless  oil  which  is  fluid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  which  solidifies  when  the  temperature  falls  below  Of*  C. 
When  exposed  to  air  olein  absorbs  oxygen,  and  in  doing  so  it  acquires 
a  faint  yellow  colour. 

It  dissolves  all  the  solid  fats,  especially  at  a  temperature  of  30^  C. 
Olein  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  or  in  ether. 

Olycerm.    C^H^COH),. 

iiw«  of  As  has  been  already  stated,  when  the  neutral  fats 

^Sm^H^       ^^  saponified,  glycerin  is  set  free.     K   the  neutral 
aovkna  ftta.      fats  be  boiled  with  litharge  and  water,  the  fatty  acids  are 

all  thrown  down  as  insoluble  lead  soaps,  and  glycerin 
dissolves  in  the  water.  By  passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  freed  from  dissolved  lead,  and  on  filtering  and  evaporating  the 
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fiolution  a  syrupy  liquid — ^glycerin — ^is  lefk.  This  instructive  method 
of  preparing  glycerin  is  not  at  present  employed  in  the  arts,  the 
substance  being  now  obtained  by  decomposing  and  distilling  the 
neutral  fats  by  means  of  superheated  steam. 

FnqiMrties  Qlycerin  is  a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  of  intensely 

of  coyoezin.  sweet  taste,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27,  and 
soluble,  in  all  proportions,  in  water.  It  becomes  solid  at  —  40®  C.  It 
boils  at  280^  When  heated  with  the  £Ektty  acids  it  combines  with 
them,  forming  ethers  which  are  constituted  as  the  fats.  Thus 
by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  glycerin  at  100*  C.  a  body  termed 
moncLcetin  ia  obtained ;  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature diacetin  is  obtained,  and  again  by  reacting  further  with 
acetic  acid  on  the  latter  body,  triacetin  is  formed.  The  H  of  the 
three  hydroxyls  of  glycerin  is  in  this  case  successively  replaced. 

(OH  (OH  (OH  (OC,H,0 

an.  ^OH     an.  -^oh  C3H.  ioc^H.o      c,h,  ioc.H,o 

•  •  (oh       "  *  (oc.H,o       "    locXo  (oc;h;o 

Glycerin.  Monacetin.  Diacetin.  Triacetin. 

When  glycerin  is  subjected   to  the  prolonged  action  of  yeast, 

it  yields  propionic  acid      '    hi  ^* 

When  distilled  with  hydriodic  acid  glycerin  yields  isopropyl 
iodide : — 

c^o,  +  551=  ^^^^  +  ^^^  +^  ^»- 

Glycerin.    Hydriodic  Isopropyl    Water, 
acid.  iodide. 

When  heated  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  or  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  glycerin  yields 
acrolein  (C^H  O),  which  is  the  aldehyde  of  allyl-alcohol  (C^H^OH) ;  this 
substance  boils  at  52*4^.  Its  vapour  possesses  an  intensely  irritating 
and  characteristic  odour.' 

FaUy  mctUers  found  in  the  adipose  tissue  0/ certain  of  the  lower  animals, 

Bpermaoeti.        In  addition  to  the  three  neutral  fats  which  have  been  men- 
tioned other  fats  occur  in  certain  members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  spermaceti,  which  is  a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  cranial  sinuses  of 
whales,  there  are  no  glycerides,  but  the  fats  appear  to  be  derivatives  of  cetyl- 

alcohol     '^n-^f  O,  a  solid  body  melting  at  50^,  the  chief  compound  being 

cetyl-palmitate ;  when  saponified,  spermaceti  yields,  in  addition,  stearic, 
myristio  and  lauric  acid.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  cetyl-alcohol  can 
be  artificially  oxidized  so  as  to  yield  palmitic  acid. 

Ba^ifwax.       In  Chinese  wax  which  is  produced  by  the  Coccus  eeriferus, 

and  in  bees'  wax,  the  product  of  the  common  bee,  the  portion  of 

the  substance  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  contains  ceryl-cerotate 
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C  h!!o(  ^'  ^^^  when  saponified  by  boiling  with  caustic  potoah  yields 
ceryl-aloohol  "h"?  O,  which  ia  one  of  the  series  of  primaiy  alcoliols,  and 
cerotio  acid,  0„HuO,  which  is  the  normal  fatty  acid  oorreaponding 
to  the  above  aloohoL  In  additioQ  to  ceiyl-oerotate,  free  cerotic  acid  is 
oontained  in  bees'  wax. 

In  the  portioa  of  bees'  wax  which  is  insoluble  ia  alcohol  there  ia 
oonbuned  myrioyl  palmitate,  an  ether  derived  from  myricyl  alcohol 
*^^|  0.' 

Analf/sit  of  the  FaU. 
-^.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  divided  tisane  in  which 

■ad  art«niil-  ^^  ^^  '^'^  ^  ^  separated  and  determined  is  evaporated 
aaUim  of  the  to  dryness  in  a  water  oven.  The  dry  residue  is  tlien  boiled 
total  aaumnt  with  ether  for  a  long  time.  The  process  may  be  carried 
^btlna  on  in  a  flask  oonnected  with  an  inverted  condenser,  the 

^^'  flask  being  heated  on  the  water-bath.     The  apparatus  shewn 

in  Fig.  B3,  which  was  devised  by  Dr  Drechsel*,  is  perhaps  superior  to 
■ny  other  for  the  extraction  of  &ts  from  '"^'""■l  matters.  At  >1  is  a 
fiask  oontainiitg  ether,  into  which  is  fitted  a  tightly-fitting  cork  or  stopper, 


perfnated  so  as  to  allow  the  lower  end  of  the  bulb  J  to  fit  into  it. 
B  ia  closed  by  a  stopper.  Into  B  can  be  passAd  a  plaited  filter  such  as 
ia   shewn  in  Uie  cut,  and  into  this  filter  the  solid  is  placed  from  which 
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the  fats  are  to  be  extracted.  PChc  is  a  glass  connecter  which  communi- 
cates with  an  inverted  liebig's  condenser,  with  a  stopper  which  fits  into 
the  upper  part  of  By  and  with  the  tube  a  which  is  joined  to  the  side  of  A. 
When  the  flask  A  containing  ether  is  placed  upon  the  water-bath,  that 
liquid  boils  and  the  vapour  passes  through  a  and  h  to  hPO  \  it  ajsoends 
into  the  Liebig's  condenser  where  it  is  condensed,  and  it  then  flows 
back  into  B  over  the  matter  placed  upon  the  plaited  filter,  and  thence 
into  A,  A  continual  circulation  of  ether  is  thus  kept  up,  and  the 
dissolved  fats  accumulate  in  A, 

The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  weighed  capsule, 
and  the  weight  ascertained. 

SoMxation  ^^®  mixture  of  neutral  fats  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol 

of tHe  flEktty  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  silver  basin,  and  then 
adds  oontaln-  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The 
6d In tlM neu-     fix^di  is. boiled  for  some   time  over  a  water-bath  and  then 

evaporated  to  dryness.  Water  is  then  added  to  the 
residue  so  as  to  dissolve  the  soaps  which  have  been  formed,  the  solution 
is  now  acidified  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool.  The  fatty  acids,  wluch  have  been  liberated  from 
the  neutral  fats,  set  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  mass,  which  is  collected 
on  a  filter.  This  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  lead  acetate  which  precipitates  all  the  fatty  acids 
in  the  form  of  insoluble  lead  salts.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter 
and  dried,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  ether,  which  dissolves 
only  lead  oleate,  leaving  lead  stearate  and  palmitate.  The  ethereal 
solution  of  lead  oleate  may  be  agitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  will  decompose  the  salt,  and  the  ether  will  then  hold  oleic  acid 
in  solution  which  will  remain  on  evaporation;  the  treatment  with  HCl 
should  be  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  00,.  The  mixture  of  lead 
stearate  and  palmitate  is  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  thereafter 
shaken  with  ether;  the  ethereal  liquid  is  freed  from  acid  by  shaking 
with  water  and  the  ether  is  then  distUled  off,  when  a  mixture  of  palmitic 
and  stearic  adds  is  obtained. 

The  melting-point  of  the  mixture  is  then  taken.  In  order  to  do 
this  a  very  tUn  glass  tube  is  made  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
mixed  acids  is  dropped  in ;  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  slightly.  The 
glass  tube  is  now  attached  by  means  of  a  little  india-rubber  band  (which 
may  be  made  by  cutting  a  thin  circular  slice  from  the  end  of  a  narrow 
indiia-rubber  tube)  to  a  finely  graduated  thermometer,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  part  of  the  tube  in  which  the  fat  lies  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer.  The  latter  is  then  plunged  into  a  beaker 
containing  water,  which  is  immersed  into  a  larger  beaker  also  containing 
water.  (See  the  arrangement  employed  for  determining  the  temperature 
at  which  solutions  of  the  proteids  coagulate  at  p.  15).  The  latter  is  then 
heated  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  inner  beaker  rises 
very  gradually.  The  observer  watches  very  carefully  the  temperature 
at  which  the  £Bit  melts;  he  then  withdraws  the  heat  from  the  outer 
beaker  and,  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding  the  thermo- 
meter bulb  falls,  he  notices  the  temperature  of  solidification  of  the 
previously  melted  fets. 
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With  the  aid  of  the  appended  table  based  upon  the  obBervations 
of  Heintz^  an  approximate  estimation  of  the  composition  of  a  mixture 
of  stearic  and  palmitic  adds  can  be  made. 

A  mixture  of 

t • p- . 

Stearic  aoid  Palmitic  acid  Melts  at        Solidifies  at 

90  parts  10  parts  67"-2  62"-5 

80  „  20  „  65^-3  W'Z 

70  „  30  „  62'-9  59°-3 

60  „  40  „  60^-3  56"-6 

50  „  50  „  66»-6  55*-0 

40  „  60  „  56^-3  64^-5 

30  „  70  „  65"1  54'-0 

20  „  80  „  57*'5  53"-8 

10  „  90  „  60*1  64\5 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  separate  presence  of  stearic  and  palmitic 
add  it  is,  however,  essential  to  proceed  further.  The  mixture  of  the 
acids  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  and  treated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ;  the  residue  is  further 
heated  in  the  air-bath  to  130^  The  residue  is  pulverized  and  boiled 
with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  solution  is  filtered  hot. 

yy^^^^y^ai  'JLh\a  solution  is  now  subjected  to  fnuAiowd  precipitdt- 

precipitation  tian,  by  adding  either  solution  of  chloride  or  acetate  of 
of  a  mlztnro  barium.  When  one  of  these  salts  is  added,  little  by  little, 
of  fiittyadds.  ^  |^  solution  containing  both  stearic  and  palmitic  adds,  the 
precipitate  which  first  fiills  is  composed  entirely  of  barium  stearate; 
the  further  gradual  addition  of  the  barium  salt  leads  to  the  predpi- 
tation  of  a  mixture  of  barium  stearate  and  palmitate,  and  if  the  addition 
of  barium  salt  be  continued  after  this  pure  barium  palmitate  foils. 
Belying  upon  these  facts  the  experimenter  adds  to  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  mixed  fatty  adds  one  or  two  drops  of  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride  or  acetate,  filters,  heats  the  filtrate  to  boiling,  then  adds  to  it 
one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  barium  solution,  collects  the  new  precipitate 
on  a  separate  filter,  heats  the  filtrate,  and  repeats  these  operations  until 
the  addition  of  barium  salt  occadons  no  new  precipitate.  "Eeuch  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  is  washed  with  warm  alcohol 
and  dried  at  120*0.  The  barium  in  each  predpitate  is  then  determined 
by  igniting  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  adding  first  hydrochloric  and 
then  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ash,  again  igniting,  and  weighing  the  barium 
sulphate.  If  stearic  acid  is  present  the  first  precipitates  shoidd  contain 
the  amount  of  barium  corresponding  to  barium  stearate;  if  palmitic 
acid,  the  last  predpitates  should  agree  in  oompodtion  with  barium  pal- 
mitate. 

Composition  of  the  barium  aaUa  of  stearic  and  palmilie  adds, 

100  parts  of  barium  stearate  contain  19*49  parts  of  barium. 
„      „  „       palmitate    „       2M7     „  „ 

>  Poggendor£F'B  AnnaUn,  VoL  xcn.  p.  588. 
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Sect.  3.    Cartilage. 

Wro«*"»i  Cartilage  is  a  tissue  composed  of   certain    cells, 

?^J^*"  ^^        termed  cartilage  cells,  imbeddeid  in  a  ground  substance 

or  matrix.  According  to  the  predominating  character 
of  this  matrix  the  cartilage  may  be  classified  as  (1)  cellular  cartilage, 
(2)  hyaline  cartilage,  (3)  white  fibro-cartilage,  (4)  elastic  or  spongy 
cartilage.  In  the  first  of  these  varieties  the  matrix  consists  merely 
of  a  transparent  and  very  thin  envelope  termed  the  capsule^  surround- 
ing each  cartilage  cell;  these  capsules  possess  the  same  chemical 
properties  as  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage ;  in  the  second  variety 
the  matrix  is  composed  of  a  translucent  homogeneous  substance, 
which  occasionally  presents  an  appearance  resembling  that  of 
ground  glass,  and  sometimes  exhibits  fibrillation;  in  the  third, 
the  cartilage  cells  are  surrounded  by  capsules  which  lie  imbedded 
in  a  preponderating  mass  of  fibres  identical  with  the  white  fibres  of 
connective  tissue ;  in  the  fourth  the  cartilage  cells  with  their  capsules 
are  imbedded  in  a  meshwork  of  elastic  fibres. 

0irtiia«6  The  cartilage  cell  is  a  mass  of  protoplasm  with  one 

o*u«-  or  two  nuclei,   contained  in  a  cavity  which  it  com- 

pletely fills  and  which  is  bounded  by  the  so-called  capsule  of  the 
cartilage  cell,  this  being  intercellular  substance  which  is  produced 
by  the  differentiation  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

It  is  the  capability  of  producing  this  intercellular  substance  which 
is  the  very  characteristic  of  the  cartilage  cell.  In  cellular  cartilage  we 
find  an  aggregation  of  cartilage  cells,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
its  own  capsule :  in  hyaline  cartilage  the  homogeneous  matrix  has 
been  produced  by  the  fusion  of  concentric,  and  successively  developed, 
cartilage  capsules,  as  can  be  shewn  by  subjecting  the  fiiUy  formed 
and  homogeneous  tissue  to  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  such  as  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  when  the 
appearance  of  concentric  stratification  of  the  matrix,  around  the 
cartilage  cells,  is  revealed. 

In  young  cartilage  cells  the  protoplasm  often  contains  glycogen 
(CjHj^jOJ ;  in  the  cells  of  the  fully  developed  tissue  fat  is  often 
seen. 

General  Composition  of  Cartilage, 

Cartilage  contains  more  than  half  its  weight  of  water,  though  the 
proportion  varies  remarkably.  Its  solid  constituents  consist  mainly 
of  oiganic  matter  with  a  small  proportion  of  salts,  in  which  sul- 
phates and  phosphates  preponderate. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  relative  proportions  of  water, 
organic  matters  and  mineral  matters  in  the  cartilage  of  a  young  and 
healthy  man  (Hoppe-Seyler^)  :— 

^  Hoppe-Seyler,  quoted  by  Euhne,  Lehrbuehf  p.  387. 
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Costal  Articular  t^artilages 

Cartilages.  from  knee  joint. 

Water  in  100  parts  67*67  7359 

Organic  matters  3013  2487 

Mineral        „  220  1*54 

Tlie  following  are  the  results  of  Hoppe's  analysis  of  the  ashes  of 
human  costal  cartilage. 

Potassium  sulphate  in  100  parts  26'66 

Sodium            „  44*81 

„       chloride  6*11 

„       phosphate     •  8'42 

Calcium       „  7 '88 

Magnesium  „  4*55 

Chondingen, 

The  substance  of  which  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage  and.  the 
capsules  of  the  cartilage  cells  in  the  other  forms  of  cartilage  is 
composed^  resembles  in  many  particulars  collagen,  but  differs  from  it 
in  the  product  which  it  yields  by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling 
water.  As  it  is  generally  believed  that  by  this  action  a  body  to 
which  the  term  Chondrin  has  been  given  is  formed,  the  mother 
substance  has  received  the  name  of  Chondrigen. 

Chondrigen  is  unacted  upon  by  cold  water,  and  swells  very 
slightly  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  mineral  acids 
and  caustic  alkalies.  When  heated  (in  sealed  glass  tubes  or  in  a 
Papin's  digester)  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  120*  C.  for  three  or 
four  hours  chondrigen  dissolves ;  the  solution  contains  chondrin. 

Chondrin, 

pmaratiaB.  Costal  cartilage  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and 

^*'*'*  is  then  scraped  so  as  to  remove  the   perichondrium. 

It  is  then  finely  divided  and  boiled  for  twenty-four  hours  with  water; 
or  placed  in  a  Papin's  digester,  and  heated  in  wat^r  at  120*  C,  for 
three  or  four  hours.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  filtered  so  as  to 
separate  it  from  insoluble  matters,  such  as  elastic  tissue,  cellular 
elements,  &c.,  and  it  is  then  precipitated  with  acetic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  .then  extracted  with  alcohol  or  ether.  It  may  be  again 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  poured  into  a  large  excess 
of  absolute  alcohol,  when  the  chondrin  which  precipitates  is  separated 
and  dried.  When  dry  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  hard,  trans- 
parent mass,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste  \ 

^^^  Chondrin   is  insoluble  in  cold  water,   in  alcohol, 

tuaaanM,  ether,  or  chloroform.     It  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 

aqueous  solutions  of  chondrin .  gelatinize  exactly  like 

^  The  description  of  the  preparation  of  Chondrin  is  mainly  borrowed  from  Gantier, 
ChimU  AppU^e,  dke.,  Vol.  i.,  p.  346. 
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solutions  of  gelatin.  They  are  precipitated  by  the  following  reagents 
which  have  no  such  action  when  added  to  solutions  of  gelatin : — 
acetic  acid,  the  precipitate  being  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
cipitant, but  soluble  if  some  alkaline  salt  be  added ;  solutions  of 
alum,  the  precipitate  being  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent ;  solutions 
of  silver  nitrate  and  copper  sulphate,  the  precipitates  being  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagents ;  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  not 
soluble  in  excess.  Solutions  of  chondrin  have  been  said  to  be 
rendered  only  slightly  turbid  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by  tannic 
acid.  The  Author  is  inclined  to  rely  on  the  very  positive  statement  of 
J.  MUller  that  these  reagents  exert  the  same  action  on  chondrin 
as  on  gelatin. 

Eiflm«&tu7  Very  great  discrepancies  exist  between  the  results 

oompoiitioii  of  various  analyses  of  this  assumed  chemical  individual, 
of  onondmu       as  will  be  observed  by  a  study  of  the  following  Table. 


COBIPOSITION  OP  CHONDRIN. 


MfUder. 

Fischer  vaxd 
Boedeker. 

SchUtzenberger 

und 

Bourgeois. 

T.  Mehring. 

Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen 

49-3 
6-6 

144 
0-4 

293 

500 

6-6 
14-4 

0-4 
28-6 

5016 

6-58 
1418 

29  08 

47-74 
6-76 

13-87 
0-60 

3104 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relative  composition  of  gelatin, 
chondrin  and  mucin,  according  to  the  analyses  which  appear  to  be 
most  trustworthy. 


Gelatin 
(Hofmeister). 

Chondrin 
(Sohiitzenberger) 

Madn 
(Obolenoky). 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 
Oxygen 

50-75 

6-47 

17-86 

24-92 

5016 

6-58 

14-18 

29-08 

52-31 

7-22 
11-84 
28-63 

Produotaof 


When  finely  divided  cartilage  is  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acids  there  is  formed  a  body 
resembling  acid  albumin,  and  a  substance  which  pos- 
sesses a  sweet  taste  and  reducing  properties  analogous 
to  those  of  true  sugars  ^    This  body  has  been  termed  Chondri-glv^cose. 


poittloii  tf 
dmiiilxiii. 


^  Fiflcfaer  and  Boedeker,  "EiinBtliohe  Bildnng  Ton  Zncker  aus  Enorpel  (Choudro- 
gen),  <ftc.*'    Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharm,,  YoL  cxtii.  (1861),  p.  111. 
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According  to  Fischer  and  Boedekeri  this  body  is  laevo-gyrous  and  is 
capable  of  undergoing  the  alcoholic  fermentation.  According  to 
Hoppe-Seyler*,  the  body  which  reduces  cupric  salts  is  a  nitrogenous 
body  and  is  identical  with  the  body  obtained  by  boiling  mucin  with 
dilute  acids. 

When  chondrin  is  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid^  it  yields  leucine,  but  no  tyrosine  or  glycocine. 
(Hoppe  *). 

When  chondrin  is  heated  with  barium  hydrate,  Schlitzenberger  and 
Bourgeois  *  have  found  that  the  products  of  decomposition  are  some- 
what different  from  those  yielded  by  gelatin  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. In  both  cases  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  and  acetic  acid,,  and 
ammonia  are  obtained,  in  addition  to  a  mixture  of  amido-acids.  The 
quantity  of  acetic  acid  yielded  by  chondrin  is,  however,  three  times  as 
great  as  that  yielded  by  gelatin.  In  the  mixture  of  amido-acids  no 
glycocine  is  present. 

Doairtflas  Amongst  the  tissues   which  are   supposed  to  be 

to  tue  exist-  composed  mainly  of  chondrigen  is  the  substance  of  the 
^M  of  abon-     cornea.    In  an  investigation  on  the  chemical  composition 

of  this  structure,  Morochowitz'  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  primitive  fibrillae  of  the  ground  substance  of 
the  cornea  consist  of  collagen,  and  that  the  supposed  chondrin  is  a 
mixture  of  gelatin  and  mucin.  After  extracting  the  tissue  with  lime- 
or  baryta-water  or  with  10  p.c.  solution  of  NaCl,  it  yields  on  being 
treated  with  boiling  water  pure  gelatin.  From  the  alkaline  solutions 
mucin  can  be  thrown  down  by  tne  addition  of  an  acid.  Morochowitz 
has  further  investigated  cartilage  from  various  sources,  and  has  found 
that  after  treatment  with  reagents  which  dissolve  mucin,  as  lime-  or 
baryta-water,  10  p.c.  solution  of  NaCl,  or  ^  p.a  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  whilst  mucin  is  removed,  the  substance  which  is  left  undissolved 
is  on  boiling  readily  converted  into  perfectly  normal  gelatin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  author  chondrin  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  no  pure  substance, 
but  as  a  mixture  of  gelatin,  mucin  and  salts. 

If  these  views  be,  as  the  Author  believes,  correct,  all  the  tissues 
belonging  to  the  connective  tissue  group,  posseas  common  chemical 
character  in  that  their  ground  substance  is  in  all  cases  a  body 
transformed  into  gelatin  by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water ; 
this  being  mixed  in  greater  or  less  proportion  with  mucin  which, 
as  we  have  shewn,  undoubtedly  plays  the  part  in  many  forms  of 
connective  tissue  of  a  connecting  or  cementing  substance. 

^  Hoppe,  '*  Ueber  das  Chondrin  nnd  einige  seiner  Zersetzongsprodnote."  Joum.  /. 
prakt.  ChetfUe,  Vol  lyi.  (1852),  p.  129. 

'  Sohfitzenberger  et  Bourgeois,  **  Keoherohes  snr  1a  oonstitation  des  matidres  ool- 
lagdnes."    Comptes  Rendug,  lxxzii.  262. 

*  Moroohowits,  "Zxa  Histochemie  des  Bindegewebes."  Verhandl,  d,  naturhiat, 
med.  Vereim  mu  Heidelberg,  Vol.  i.  part  y. 
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Sect.  4.    Osseous  Tissue  or  Bone. 

gigpi^Q^g^i^  The  haxd  tissue  which  forms   the  scaffolding  and 

EiemMitBof  support  of  the  soft  parts  of  our  bodies,  although  on 
i^<"^*  superficial  examination,  appearing  so  different  from  the 

other  members  of  the  group  of  connective  tissues,  possesses  the  closest 
affinity  to  them,  as  is  evident  not  merely  from  developmental 
considerations  but  from  a  study  of  its  chemical  composition. 

All  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  invested  by  a  fibro-vascular 
membrane,  the  periostewm,  which  conveys  to  them  the  great  majority  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  supply  them,  and  which  contains  on  its  inner 
layer  certain  cells — osteoblasts — ^which  are  the  active  agents  in  the 
growth  of  bone,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  periosteum  possesses  the 
power  of  forming  new  bone. 

Those  bones  which  articulate  with  others  have  no  periosteal 
covering  over  their  articular  ends,  which  are  tipped  with  cartilage. 

The  external  part  of  all  bones  has  a  very  dense  structure ;  the 
interior  is  either  hollowed  out  into  a  cavity  termed  the  medullary 
cavity,  or  is  occupied  by  a  trellice-work  of  bony  plates  .  which 
constitute  the  cancellated  tissue.  Those  bones  which  possess  a 
medullary  cavity  present  near  their  articular  ends  much  cancellated 
tissue. 

The  medullary  cavity  lodges  the  medulla  or  yellow  marrow,  which 
is  composed  of  fet  cells  supported  by  a  frame  work  of  connective 
tissue,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels;  the  cancelli 
or  spaces  of  the  cancellated  tissue  afford  support  to  the  so-called  red 
m>arrow,  which  is  a  tissue  in  which  a  large  number  of  cells  identical 
with  the  colourless  cells  of  the  blood  are  found,  besides  certsdn  cells 
which  resemble  the  nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  of  embryonic  blood. 

It  also  contains  large  giant  cells  with  many  nuclei  to  which 
the  name  of  myeloplaxes  is  applied,  and  which  are  identical  in 
appearance  and  probably  in  functions  with  those  cells  which  under 
the  name  of  osteoclasts  are  supposed  to  be  the  active  agents  in 
the  formation  of  the  m£dullary  cavities  of  growing  bone. 

Though  the  chief  blood-supply  of  bone  is  drawn  from  the  perios- 
teum, both  arteries  and  veins  of  considerable  size  enter  by  so-called 
' nutritious  foramina'  and  are  distributed  to  the  marrow  and  so-called 
endosteum,  as  the  connective  tissue  lining  the  medullary  cavity  is 
called ;  some  x>f  the  branches  of  the  nutrient  vessels  anastomose  with 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  hard  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  contained  in  the  hard  substance  of  bone  lie  in 
canals — the  Haversian  canals.  Around  these  canals  the  bony  sub- 
stance is  arranged  in  concentric  lamMae.  In  these  lamellae  are 
cavities,  also  arranged  concentrically,  called  lacunae,  and  from  these 
proceed  minute  canals,  the  canaliculi,  which  establish  a  communica- 
tion between  adjacent  lacunae,  and  between  the  lacunae  which  are  in 
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the  circle  nearest  the  Haversian  canal  and  the  canal  itself.  The 
lacunae  lodge  nucleated  masses  of  protoplasm — ^the  bone  corpuscles  or 
hone  cells — which  do  not  send  processes  into  the  canaliculi^ 

The  walls  of  the  calcified  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  as  well  as  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  appear  to  be  composed  of  a  tissue  resembling 
elastic  tissue^  and  are  left  surrounding  the  bone  cells  when  softened 
bone  is  boiled  for  many  hours  in  water  or  when  it  is  subjected  to 
digestion  with  trypsin*. 

Besides  the  lamellae  or  sheets  of  bony  substance  which  are 
arranged  in  concentric  layers  around  the  Haversian  canals,  and  which 
may  be  termed  the  lamdlas  of  the  Haversian  systems,  other  lamellae 
are  arranged  concentrically  around  the  meduUaiy  C€mal  and  imme- 
diately beneath  the  periosteum  ;  these  may  be  termed  fundamentai 
lamellae. 

The  minute  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  soft  parts  of  bone 
Can  only  be  studied  by  making  preparations  of  decalcified  or  softened 
bones.  In  these  preparations  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  ultimate 
lamellae  of  bone  are  transparent  sheets  which  exhibit  intercrossing 
fibres,  which  possess  the  characters  of  the  white  fibres  of  connective 
tissue.  It  may  further  be  shewn  that  the  fundamental  lamellae  are 
perforated  by  fibres — ^the  so-called  perforaiinff  fibres  of  Sharpey — 
which  dip  into  the  bone  from  the  periosteum,  and  which  appear  to 
have  mainly  the  chemical  characters  of  yellow  elastic  tissue. 

The  Water  found  in  Bone, 

All  bones  contain,  when  fresh,  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 
The  estimates  of  various  observers  diflFer  remarkably  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  Volkmann  estimates  the  mean  percentage  of  water  at 
48*6  p.a  of  the  fresh  bone.  According  to  Aeby's  determinations 
(which  are  certainly  too  low)  bones  just  removed  from  the  dead  body 
contain  between  11  and  12  p.c.  of  water.  According  to  this  author 
the  water  exists  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  probably  ana- 
logous to  that  of  water  of  crystallization.  This  view  is  based  partly 
on  the  constancy  of  the  amount  of  water,  but  partly  on  the  fact  that 
heat  is  evolved  when  dried  bone  is  placed  in  water'. 

The  Animal  or  Organic  basis  of  Bone, 

MttthodB  of  When  a  bone  is  placed  in  a  dilute  mineral  acid  for 

jPiPTtng  «•-  some  days,  it  gradually  loses  its  rigidity,  and  although 
oaldfled  OP  retaining  its  form  and  general  appearance,  it  becomes 
^'otUa^^Km^.  comparatively  soft  and  pliable,  so  that  a  long  and  com- 
paratively thin  bone,  such  as  the  clavicle  or  the  radius,  may  be  tied 
into  a  knot. 

»  Hoppe,  Virchow*B  Arehiv,  VoL  v.  (1868)  p.  170. 

*  De  Burgh  Biroh,  "Eraohemiixigen  bei  Xiypsinverdaanng  an  Enooheii."    Central- 
bUuf.d,  nud.  WUsenschaft,  1879,  p.  946. 

*  Aeby,  "Der  Grnnd  der  UnTerJuidarliQhkeit  der  oiganifiohen  KnoohensabBtaoz.** 
Centralblattf.  d.  med.  Wisfemehaft,  1871,  No.  14. 

o.  18 
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The  following  solutions  may  be  employed  for  softening  bones. 

(1)  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  of  water. 

(2)  A  mixture  of  nitric  and  chromic  acids  of  the  following  com- 
jposition  :   chromic  add  5  grms.,  nitric  acid  10  cub.  c.,  wat^  1000  c.  c.  ^ 

(3)  A  solution  containing  from  2  to  5  parts  of  chromic  acid  in  1000 
parts  of  water  (Kanvier). 

(4)  A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  solutions  3  and  4  it  is  important  that  the  fragments  of 
bone  to  be  softened  shall  be  yery  small. 

(maraeters  The  organic  basis  of  softened  bone  is  insoluble  in 

of  the  organic  cold  water,  but  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  on  pro^ 
taaiB  of  Done,  longed  boiling  in  water.  The  solution  contains  gelatin, 
which  is  identical  in  its  reactions  with  that  body  as  it  is  obtained 
from  white  fibrous  tissue.  The  structures  which  are  undissolved  by 
boiling  water  are  the  perforating  fibres,  and  apparently  the  decalcified 
walls  of  the  lacunae,  canaliculi,  and  of  the  Haversian  canals,  which 
appear  to  be  formed  of  a  substance  resembling  elastin. 

The  organic  basis  of  bone  (which  has  by  dome  writers  been 
termed  ossein)  then  consists  mainly  of  a  body  identical  in  chemical 
reactions  with  coUagen,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  elastin  and 
with  the  proteid  matter  of  the  bone  cells.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
the  animal  matter  of  cartilage  before  ossification  does  not  consist  of 
normal  collagen  but  of  chondrogen  (or,  if  we  adopt  Morochowitz's 
theory,  of  a  mixture  of  collagen  and  mucin).  In  the  process  of  ossifi- 
cation, which  consists  essentially  in  an  intrusion  of  periosteal  elements 
into  cartilage,  which  is  pari  passu  removed  by  absorption,  the  animal 
matter  assumes  all  the  characters  of  connective  tissue  proper. 

There  appears  to  be  always  some  fat  in  bone,  but  its  relations  to 
the  organic  basis  are  not  known. 

All  organic  matters  are  destroyed  when  bone  is  incinerated.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  some  analyses  shewing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  oiganic  and  mineral  matters  in  bone  (Zaiesky). 

Oiganie  matters.  Mineral  matters. 

Bone  of  man  (mean  of  4  analyses)         34*56         65*44 

ox  (mean  of  6  analyses)         32-02         67*98 

guinea  pig  (mean*  of  2  analyses)         34*70         65*30 


The  Mineral  Matters  of  Bone, 

The  mineral  matters  of  bone  are  deposited  in  the  organic  basis 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  invisible  on  microscopic  examination. 
They  may  for  the  most  part  be  dissolved  by  employing  the  processes 
already  described  as  producing  the  decalcification  of  bone.  They 
may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  form  by  igniting  or  incinerating  bone, 
and  they  then  retain  the  form  of  the  original  bones  (caidned 
bone). 

^  Batherford,  Outlines  of  Practical  Histology,  pp.  8  and  82. 
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The  following  analyses  *  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  bone. 


I.    RESULTS  OF  THE  ANALYSES  BY  HEINTZ*. 

Ox.  Sheep.  Man, 

(1)  (2) 


Ca  38-52  38-52  38*59  38-56 

PO,  52-98  53-29  53-75  5387 

CO,  6-04  5-65  5-44  5*51 

Fl  1-89  1-96  1-74  1-58 

Mg  0-57  0-58  .   0-48  048 

U.  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  CHILDBEN.  (RECKLINGHAUSEN.) 

Bones  of  skull  Bones  of  child  Bones  of  child  of  6  years, 

of  child  3  14  days  old.  Femur, 

days  old.  Skoll.  Femur.       Cortical  layers 

(diaphysis).        Epiphyses.     • 

Ca  38-41  36-43  3766  3798  3797 

PO,  56-20  56-96  5481  5486  5673 

CO,  4-85  602  706  688  497 

Mg  0-54  0-59  0-47  028  0*33 

m.  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BONES  OF  MAN  AND  THE  OX.  (ZALESEY.') 

Man.      Oz. 

Ca  4013  40-69 

PO,  5216  53-50 

CO,  7-81  8-45 

01  018  0-20 

Fl  0-23  0-30 

Mg  0-29  0-28 

From  all  the  analyses  which  have  been  made  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  propoi-tion  of  mineral  to  organic  matters  in  bone, 
and  even  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different  elements,  vary 
remarkably  little  in  animals  of  different  species,  and  of  different 
ages. 

The  chief  salts  present  in  bone  are  five  in  number,  of  which  four 
are  compounds  of  calcium,  and  one  a  compound  of  magnesium. 
They  are  calcium  phosphate,  Ca^2(P0J;  calcium  carbonate,  CaCO,; 
calcium  chloride,  CaCl, ;  calcium  fluoride,  CaFl, ;  magnesium  phos- 
phate, Mg32(POJ.  In  addition  to  these,  very  small  quantities  of 
sulphates  and  chlorides  are  always  present. 

^  Extracted  verbatim  from  Hoppe  Seyler,  Phynologitche  Chemie,  p.  105. 

'  Heintz,  *'Ueber  die  chemische  Zosammensetznng  der  Knoohen.*'  PoggendorflTfl 
Annalen,  Vol.  lxxyii.  (1849)  p.  267. 

'  Zalesl^,  "  ZosammenBetzong  der  Enoohen  yon  Menschen  and  Thieren."  Med, 
chem.  Untenuckungen  von  Hoppe-Seyler.    Part  1,  p.  19  et  seq. 
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The  following  exhibits  the  probable  composition  of  the  mineral 
matters  of  bone  ^culated  from  the  analyses  of  Zalesky. 

Calcium  phosphate  (Ca  2P0^  83-889 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,)  13032 
Calcium  in  combination  with  fluorine^ 

chlorine  and  organic  acids  0*350 

Fluorine  0229 

Chlorine  0183 

98-722 

The  occurrence  of  considerable  quantities  of  a  fluoride  in  bone 
has,  since  it  was  first  discovered,  attracted  the  attention  of  many  in- 
vestigators (Chevenix,  Morichini*,  Gay  Lussac,  Berzelius*,  O.  Wilson 
and  others).  The  presence  of  this  element  is  readily  proved  by 
heating  powdered  bone  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden 
or  platinum  capsule,  when  hydrofluoric  acid  is  given  off,  as  can  be 
proved  by  its  etching  glass. 

^j^^i^^^^  It  has  been  surmised  that  a  combination  of  calcium 

tion  of  tue  phosphate  and  calcium  fluoride  having  the  same  consti- 
mineral  mat-  tution  as  the  mineral  Apatite  exists  in  bone ;  the 
tenofixme.  composition  of  this  mineral  is  shewn  by  the  formula 
Ca„Fl.,  6(P0J. 

In    bone,   however,   the    fluorine    is    present    in    very  minute 

Juantities,  the   main  compound  having  probably  the   composition 
xa^oCO,,  6(P0J.      This    matter  is   discussed   again  in  connection 
with  dentine  and  enamel  (see  p.  291). 

Zalesky  has  shewn  that  chlorides  exist  in  bone  in  two  conditions, 
a  portion  being  soluble  in  water,  and  another  portion  being  only 
dissolved  by  acids. 

infliMnoeof  The  influence  of  food,  rich  or  poor  in  earthy  salts, 

fbod  onmiae-  upon  the  composition  of  bone  has  been  studied  by 
rai  matters  or  various  writers  with  entirely  different  results.  Thus 
^"*-  Forster'  observed  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 

calcium  in  the  bones  of  dogs  fed  upon  a  diet  in  which  calcium  salts 
were  deficient.  In  similar  experiments  performed  on  dogs,  Zalesky  ^ 
obtained  altogether  negative  results.     Weiske '  came  to  similar  con- 

^  An  aoeoont  of  Morichini'B  diBoovery  of  fluorine  in  fossil  teetn  was  given  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  Gay  Lnssac  to  Berthelot  in  the  AtmaUt  de  ChimU  of  80  Fractidor, 
an  18  (1805). 

*  BerzeliuB,  '^Extrait  d'nne  lettre  k  M.  Vaaqnelin  sor  le  floate  oaloaire  oonteno 
dans  les  os  et  dans  Tarine."    Arm,  de  Chim,,  Vol.  lxi.  (1807}  p.  256. 

>  J.  Forster,  **  Ueber  die  Yerarmnng  des  Eorpers  specidi  der  Knoohen  an  Ealk  bei 
ungeniigeDder  Ealkzofnhr."    Zeittchrift  f,  Biolog,^  Vol.  xii.  p.  464. 

*  Zalesky,  Op.  ctt,  p.  44  et  seq. 

*  Weiske,  "Einflnss  yersohiedener  der  Nahrnng  beigemengter  Erdphospbate  aof 
die  Zosammeneetzung  der  Knoohen."  ZeiUehr.  /.  Biolog,,  Vol.  vin.  p.  239.  **  Ueber 
Enochenznsammensetznng  bei  verschiedenartiger  EmShrnng.*'  Zeitaehr,  f.  Biol,,  Vol. 
X.  p.  410. 
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elusions.    This  matter  will  be  referred  to  again  (p.  282)  in  considering 
the  etiology  of  Rickets. 

It  was  asserted  by  Papillon^  that  when  animals  are  supplied  with 
food  specially  rich  in  magnesium,  aluminium,  and  strontium  salts, 
these  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  bones.  J.  Konig'  contradicts  the  researches  of  Papillon  in  so  fiajr 
as  compounds  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  are  concerned,  but 
confirms  them  in  respect  to  strontium.  In  the  bones  of  rabbits 
fed  with  strontium  phosphate,  he  found  as  much  as  537  p.c.  of 
strontium.  According  to  Weiske*  both  Papillon  and  Konig  have 
fallen  into  error.  In  the  bones  of  rabbits  fed  with  strontium  phos- 
phate, Weiske  found  only  minute  traces  of  strontium. 


The  Composition  of  the  Marrow  of  Bone. 

As  has  been  already  said,  it  is  customary  to  distinguish  between 
the  yellow  marrow,  which  is  contained  in  the  medullary  cavity  of  the 
long  bones,  and  the  red  marrow  which  is  lodged  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  of  spongy  bone. 

The  former  on  microscopical  examination  has  all  the  characters  of 
adipose  tissue,  being  composed  of  fat  cells  supported  by  connective 
tissue  fibres  and  blood-vessels ;  the  latter  contains  cells  which  resem- 
ble the  white  cells  of  the  blood,  and  certain  ceUs  which  resemble  the 
nucleated  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  embryo. 

The  dried  yellow  marrow  consists  chiefly  of  h,t  which  appears 
to  have  the  normal  composition  of  the  fatty  matter  of  adipose 
tissue.  The  red  marrow  is  said  to  contain  albumin  and  a  free 
organic  acid,  supposed  by  Berzelius^  to  be  lactic  acid. 

Heymann'  has  detected  hypoxanthin  in  marrow  of  healthy  bones, 
and  Nasse"  has  found  in  the  red  marrow  of  the  ribs  of  old  horses, 
microscopic  agglomerations  of  granules,  having  a  diameter  of  from 
0007 — 0015  mm.,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  (probably  also  ferric 
phosphate)  and  organic  matters  and  are  coloured  intensely  blue  by 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium;  these  are  identical  with  similair  bodies 
found  in  the  spleen  of  man  and  the  horse. 

These  chemical  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  the  observations 
of  cases  of  myelogenic  leukaemia,  give  great  countenance  to  the  view 

^  Papillon,  **Ilecherche8  exp^rimentales  snr  les  modifloations  de  la  composition 
immddiate  ded  os."    Comptes  Refidw,  Vol.  lxzvi.  (ItiTd)  p.  352. 

*  Eonlg,  "  Sabstitation  des  Ealkes  in  den  Knoonen  and  EinflnsB  kalkanner  Nahmng 
auf  die  Zusammensetzung  der  Enoohen."    Zeitsckrift /,  Biolog.t  Vol.  z.  p.  69. 

»  Weiske,  ZeiUchr.  /.  Bhl,  Vol.  x.  p.  410. 

*  BeraeUos,  qaoted  by  Gorup-Besanez,  Phys,  Chem.,  p.  681. 

^  Heymann,  **Ueber  das  Vorkommen  von  Hypoxanthin  im  normalen  Enochen- 
marke."    Pfliiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

'  Naase,  '*Ueber  das  Vorkommen  eisenbaltiger  Korner  im  Enoohenmarke."  Ab- 
stracted in  Maly's  Jahreaberieht,  Vol.  vii.  (1878)  p.  800.  *'Ueber  den  Eisengebalt  der 
Milz."    Maly'B  Jahresbericht,  Vol.  rr.  (1874)  p.  Ul. 
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entertained  by  many  histologists  that  the  red  marrow  is  an  organ 
concerned  in  the  tranBformation  of  the  coloured  cells  of  the  blood. 

In  the  marrow  of  the  bones  of  rabbits,  Rustit^ky*  found  mucin  ; 
he  was  unable  to  discover  this  substance  in  the  fat  marrow  of 
ox  bones. 


RESULTS    OF    COMPARATIVB    ANALYSES    OP    BONES    BELONGING    TO 
DIFFERENT  MEMBERS  OF  TH;B  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.     (FR]^afY.>) 


Name  of  Bone. 


J 


Male  foetus,  4  months ;  femur  .     .     . 

„        ,>      6  months        „       ... 

Female  foetus  „       ... 

„         „     7  months;  humerus  . 
Girl,  bom  at  term ;  femur    .... 

Boy,  18  months        „        

Woman,  22  years;  scapula  .... 

„  „         cranium  .... 

„  „         femur      .... 

„  „         humerus.     .     .     . 

Man ;  spongy  part  of  femur  .... 

„      dense       „  „      .     .     .     . 

Man,       40  years;  femur 

Woman,  80    ,,  „ 

>j      "*■     >i  >j 

>i      88     „  ,, 

„       88     „      spongy  part  of  femur 
„      97     „     femur 

Egyptian  mammy,  female;  femur  .     . 

Saky;  femur 

Kinkajou;  femur 

Genet 

Bitch;  femur 

Young  lioness;  fiemur 

Panther;  femur 

Walrus 

Kabbit;  feinui' 

Guinea  pig 

Indian  elephant 


61-7 
62-8 
63-0 
62-8 
64-8 
64-6 
63-3 
64-1 
64-6 
641 
610 
65  0 
64-2 
64-6 
64-5 
64-3 
59-7 
64-9 
65-0 
64-0 
620 
70-2 
621 
64-7 
65-6 
631 
66-3 
71-8 
66-8 


Caldnm 
Phos- 
phate. 

Mag. 
nesiam 
Phos- 
phate. 

Calcinm 
Carbon- 
ate. 

60-2 

60-2 

60-8 

61-5 

600 

67-8 

56-9 

1-3 

10-2 

60-9 

1-2 

7-5 

58-1 

1-2 

100 

57-4 

1-3 

9-3 

54-0 

1-2 

7-0 

57  0 

1-2 

9-3 

58-7 

1-7 

6-9 

59  0 

1-2 

61 

600 

1-5 

6-3 

53-9 

1-5 

9-3 

68-7 

11 

6-3 

62-2 

1-2 

5-6 

1  Rastitzky,  Centralblatt  f.  d.  tued.  Wisteruchaft.  1872,  p.  562. 
*  E.  Fr6my,  "Recherches  chimiques  sur  les  os."  AnnaUs  de  Chimie  et  de  Physiqucy 
ser.  8,  Vol.  xliii,  pp.  47 — 107. 
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Name  of  Bone. 


Java  rhinoceros 

Horse;  femur 

Calf)  stiU-bom ;  spongy  part  of  femur 
„           „           dense         ,,           „ 
„  5  months ;    femur 

Cow,  full  grown     „ 

yj  old  „ 

J>  »  J>        

Ox;  humerus 

♦>  »  

Bull;  femur 

Lamb       „ 

Sheep       „ 

Kid         „ 

Cachalot  „  

Whale ;  spongy  part  of  femur    .     .     . 

Eagle 

Vulture 

Owl 

Ostrich ;  dense  part  of  femur     .     .     . 

„         spongy  part      „     .     .     .     . 

Bustard 

Chicken 

Turkey 

Partridge 

Heron 

Thrush 

Humming  bird  ;  bones  of  head . 

)i  )i  9,         limbs . 

Teal 

Turtle;  carapace 

Land  tortoise ;  carapace   .     .     .     .     . 

Crocodile ;  cutaneous  bone    .     .     .     . 

Crocodile 

Serpent      ....  

Cod 

Barbel 

Sole 

Shad 

Carp 

Pike 

Eel 

Dogfish 

Bay;  cartilage 


Ash 

per 

cent. 


65-3 
70-4 
61-5 
64-4 
69-1 
70-7 
71-1 
71-3 
70-4 
70-2 
69-3 
67-7 
70-0 
68-0 
62-9 
57-5 
70-5 
66-2 
71-3 
70-0 
67  0 
71-1 
68-2 
67-7 
70-7 
70-6 
66-6 
55-0 
59-0 
73-5 
64-3 
640 
64-6 
64-0 
67-5 
61-3 
60-2 
64  0 
50-0 
61-4 
66-9 
57  0 
62-6 
30-0 


Calcinm 
Phos- 
phate. 

Mag- 
nesinm 
Phos- 
phate. 

Calciam 

Carhon- . 

ate. 

60  0 

2-3 

5-2 

60-5 

1-2 

59-4 

17 

5-2 

61-2 

1-2 

8-4 

62-5 

1 
2-7 

7-9 

61-4 

1-7 

8-6 

62-4 

1-7 

7-9 

59-8 

1-5 

8-4 

60-7 

1-5 

8-1 

62-9 

1-3 

7-7 

58-3 

12 

8-4 

51-9 

0-5 

10-6 

60-6 

17 

8-4 

61-6 

1-5 

8-8 

64-4 

11 

5-6 

63-8 

1-2 

5-6 

65-4 

62-5 

1-5 

10-2 

630 

68-4 

1-3 

5-6 

68-0 

1-2 

56-0 

1-2 

10-7 

58-3 

trace 

9-7 

58-3 

0-5 

7-7 

551 

1-3 

7-0 

581 

M 

4-7 

64-2 

1-2 

4-7 

561 

traces 

2-2 

27-7 

trace 

4-3 
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Compoii'  Fossil  bones  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  organic 

tionoffoBsU        matter  than  recent  bones.     This  appears,  however,  to 
iwnes.  yield  normal  gelatin   on   boiling.     They  contain  the 

same  mineral  matters  as  recent  bones. 

ANALYSES  OF  VARIOUS  FOSSIL  BONES.     (FR6mY.») 


Name  of  Bone. 


Ox,  from  the  caves  of  Ores- 
ton;  metatarsal  bone,  exter- 
nal portion  having  the  aspect 
of  wood        .  .      •  . 

—  internal  portion  of  same 

(very  friable). 

—  spongy  portion  of  same 
Rhinoceros  from  Sansan 

(Gers) 

—  vertebrae 

—  ribs 
Hyena,  from  the  caves  of 

Kirkdale;  long  bone     . 
Rhinoceros;    dorsal  verte- 
brae   .  • 
Rhinoceros ;  humerus 
Bear;  dense  part  of  bones 

„       spongy  part     . 
Anoplotherium;  caudal 

vertebra 
Tortoise;  vertebrae   . 


Ash 
percent. 


Calcium 
Phos- 
phate. 


80-74 

71-1 

80-6 
84-2 

71-5 
63-3 

83-4 
831 

590 
66-8 

76-5 

720 

69-6 
73  0 
83-9 
76-7 

25-7 
32-4 
69-7 
231 

84-0 
87-0 

631 
611 

Mag- 
nesium 

PhOB- 

phate. 

Calcium 

Car- 
bonate. 

Calcium 

Fluoride 

and 

SiUca. 

Organic 
matter. 

1-5 

11-8 

10-3 

1-7 
1-2 

11-3 
5-2 

• 

17-2 

11-0 
8-0 

41-3 
27-5 

2-6 
1-4 

trace 
trace 

1-3 

4-7 

• 

20-0 

0-4 
0-4 
0-4 
1-2 

57-5 
64-0 
23-6 
67-5 

8-5 

6-2 

9-8 

140 

0-4 
0-7 

20-4 
10-6 

19-4 
18-6 

or  Malaoos- 
teon. 


THE  CHANGES  WHICH  BONE  UNDERGOES  IN  DISEASK 

Odeomalacia. 

nhnwif  nr  ^y  *^®  name  of   MoUitiea    Ossium,   Osteomalacia 

tiMbonAin       or    MiUicosteon,    a    disease    is    designated    in    which 
Osteomalacia     the  bones  become  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  their 

mineral  matter    and    liable    to    bend    or    to    break. 

Not  only  are  the  mineral  matters  removed,  but  the 
organic  basis  undergoes  marked  structural  alterations ;  the  medullary 
cavity  of  long  bones  is  enlarged  and  is  often  filled  with  hyperaemic 
red  marrow ;  in  some  cases  a  yellow,  in  others  a  mucoid,  marrow  is 
found. 

In  some  cases  of  osteomalacia  the  bones  do  not  yield  gelatin  when 
boiled  ;  in  other  cases  they  do. 

'     1  Fr6my,  Op.  cit,  page  88. 
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The  fatty  matter  of  bone  seems  to  be  very  greatly  increased 
in  this  disease. 

Some  observers  have  noticed  that  the  bone  possesses  an  acid 
reaction  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid\  It  has 
indeed  been  surmised  that  the  development  of  lactic  acid  is  the 
primary  cause  of  the  morbid  change  in  the  bones'.  This  view  has 
been  supported  by  a  narrative  of  experiments  in  which  animals  were 
subjected  to  large  and  long-continued  doses  of  lactic  acid  with  the 
result  that  they  became  affected  with  rickets  which  afterwards 
passed  into  osteomalacia  (Heitzmann*). 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  experience  of  physicians  who 
have  experimented  with  Cantani's  method  of  treating  diabetes  mellitus^ 
which  consists  in  giving  large  doses  of  lactic  acid,  does  not  support 
HeitzQiann's  statements,  as  no  one  has  observed  osteomalacia  to  result*. 


ANALYSES  OF 

THE   BONES  IN  OSTEOMA  T.  A  CIA  f 

r 

I. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

In  100  parts. 

Femur  of 

Bib  from 

Femur  of 

Vertebrae 

man  aet.  40 

same  case  as  I. 

man  aet.  60 

of  child 

(Lehmann). 

(Lehmann). 

(yon  Bibra). 

(Marohand). 

Organic  basis 

48-83 

50-48 

32-54 

75-22 

Fats 

29-18 

2313 

415 

612 

Soluble  salts 

0-37 

0-63 

1-35 

1-98 

Calcium  phosphate 

17-56 

2102 

5325 

12-56 

„       carbonate 

3-04i 

327 

7-49 

3-20 

Magnesium  phosphate 

023 

0-44. 

1-22 

0-92 

Rachitis. 

ommgQg  Rickets  is  a  general  disorder  of  nutrition,  accom- 

in  Done  In  panied  by  changes  especially  affecting  the  epiphyses 

Batibitu  or  of  bones.  An  abnormal  proliferation  of  cartilage  cells 
**^***«  occurs,  leading  to  an  enlargement   of  the   epiphyses, 

whilst  the  growing  bones  being  deficient  in  earthy  salts  become 
distorted.  When  calcification  occurs  the  deformities  which  hav^ 
been  produced  are  often  rendered  permanent.  It  is  a  disease  which 
affects  bones  in  the  process  of  development  or  rather  cartilage  which 
is  being  converted  into  bone — and  it  therefore  differs  fundamentally 
from  osteomalacia,  in  which  a  morbid  process  causes  the  absorption 

^  C.  Schmidt,  '*  Enochenerweiohnng  doreh  Milchsaorebildnng."  Annalen  d, 
Chemie  und  Pharm,,  Vol.  lxi.  (1847)  p.  142. 

'  Heitzmann,  "  Ueber  die  Wirkung  der  Milchsanrefiitterang  auf  Tbiere.*'  Anzeiger 
der  kais,  A  had.  d.  WwenaeK  Wien,  187S,  No.  17.  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahresberichtt 
Vol.  III.  (1874)  p.  229. 

'  The  reader  may  oonsnlt  a  paper  by  Dr  Emi^t  Heiss  entitled  **  Eann  man  dnroh 
Einfiihrang  yon  MUchBaore  in  den  Darm  eines  Thieres  den  Knochen  anorganisohe 
Bestandtheile  entziehen  ?  '*  Zeitsehr,  /.  Biologie,  Vol.  xii.  p.  151.  Heiss  fonnd  that 
the  results  were  negative,  even  thongh  lactic  acid  was  administered  to  animals  fed  npon 
a  diet  deficient  in  lime  salts. 

^  Gantier,  Chirnie  appliquie  h  la  Physiohgie,  hla  Pathologies  *tc.,  Tome  ii.  p.  541. 
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of  the  salts  of  fully  formed  bone  and  further  serious  changes  in  the 
decalcified  framework. 

In  rickets  the  bones  become  specifically  lighter  than  in  health  ; 
the  unossified  cartilage  contains  an  increased  proportion  of  water;  the 
long  bones  contain  an  increased  quantity  of  fatty  matter.  The 
amount  of  fat  is,  however,  much  less  in  the  bones  of  rachitis  than  in 
those  affected  with  osteomalacia.  It  has  been  found  by  Lehmann 
and  Marchand  that  occasionally  in  rickets  the  bones  do  not  yield  a 
normal  gelatin  when  boiled. 


COMPOSITION  OF  BONE  IN  RACHITIS'. 


In  100  parts. 


Inorganic  matters 
Organic  matters 

Calcium  phosphate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Calcium  carbonate 
Soluble  salts 
Fats 
Collagen 
Calcium  fluoride 
and  loss 


} 


Feranr 
(Marchand). 


20-60 
79-40 

1478 
0-80 
3  00 
102 
7-20 

72-20 

100 


Tibia 

Haments 

(Lehmann). 

(Bagsky). 

33-64 

18-88 

66-36 

8112 

26-94    ) 
0-81  •  / 

16-60 

4-88 

2  66 

1-08 

0-62 

6-22    ) 

60-14    I 

81-12 

0-99    J 

• 

Etiology  and  Very  different  views  have  been  advanced  on  the 

PatiioiQgy  of  etiology  and  pathology  of  rickets.  Petit "  first  sug- 
**<*•*••  gested  that   the  disease   is  caused  by  the  too   early 

weaning  of  infants ;  since  his  time  others,  with  no  less  reason,  have 
maintained  that  too  prolonged  lactation  often  acts  as  a  predisposing 
cause,  the  impoverished  milk  being  incapable  of  supplying  the  grow- 
ing infant  with  all  the  materials  which  its  organism  requires. 

Whilst  some  have  considered  that  rickets  is  induced  by  an 
improperly  adjusted  diet,  in  which  the  different  groups  of  food  con- 
stituents are  not  in  their  proper  proportions,  a  majority  of  writers 
have  advocated  the  view  that  the  disease  specially  depends  upon  a 
deficiency  in  the  lime  salts  of  the  food,  or  in  a  deficient  absorption 
of  lime  salts.  All  these  views  have  been  supported  by  experimental 
researches  which  have  led  to  diametrically  opposite  conclusions; 
certain  experimenters  having,  for  instance,  succeeded  in  inducing 
rickets  by  feeding  young  growing  animals  upon  meat  instead  of  milk  , 

*■  Extracted  from  y.  Gomp-Besanez,  Lekrhuch  d.  phya,  Chemie.  p.  635. 

s  Petit,  Traiti  det  maladies  det  ot,  1741. 

"  T.  GnAin,  TJOse  de  PariSy  1869,  p.  24.  Quoted,  at  secondhand,  by  L6on  Tripier, 
DietUmnaire  encyelapSdique  det  idenees  midicalee,  TroiBidme  e^rie  (Paris,  1874). 
Article  "  BachitiBme."  ^ 
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others  by  cutting  ofif  the  salts  of.  lime  more  or  less  completely 
(Letellier,  von  Bibra,  Chossat,  Milne  Edwards*),  whilst  not  a  few  have 
found  that  although  the  animals  subjected  to  these  conditions  suffered 
in  health  and  even  died,  they  shewed  no  symptoms  of  rickets  (L^n 
Tripier*,  Weiske').  We  think,  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  experi- 
mental evidence  bearing  on  this  question,  that  we  may  draw  from 
it  the  following  conclusion.  When  young  animals  are  subjected 
to  an  insufficient  diet  or  one  in  which  certain  of  the  alimentary  con- 
stituents are  de^ficient,  there  is  engendered  a  predisposition  to  rickets^ 
although  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  such  insufficient  or  improper 
diet  can,  acting  aione,  induce  the  disease. 

Amongst  the  views  which  have  been  promulgated  and  adopted  by 
eminent  writers  on  this  subject  is  that  which  ascribes  the  chief  part 
in  the  production  of  the  disease  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  acid  thus  formed  is  supposed  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  blood  and  to  act  'as  an  irritant  on  the  osteoplastic  tissues' 
and  'as  a  solvent  on  the  calcareous  salts  deposited  in  the  bones, 
promoting  their  elimination^.' 

This  theory  rests  upon  the  most  unsatisfactory  evidence,  as,  that 
the  amount  of  lime  excreted  in  rickets  is  increased  (a  fact  which 
has  not  been  established  by  one  single  properly  conducted  observation) : 
that  rachitic  bones  have  been  found  to  contain  lactic  acid  after  death  : 
and  that  the  urine,  of  rachitic  children  contains  lactates. 

Even  assuming  that  large  quantities  of  lactic  acid  were  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal  these  would  necessarily  be  converted  into 
lactates  in  the  blood.  No  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  assume 
that  in  rickets,  or  any  other  disease,  the  blood  loses  its  alkaline  reac- 
tion, for  no  one  could  conceive  of  an  acid  reaction  of  the  blood  being 
compatible  with  a  prolonged  continuance  of  its  functions ;  and  yet 
in  order  that  lactic  acid  could  exert  any  solvent  action,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  it  should  exist  in  a  free  condition  in  the  blood 
or  that,  by  an  unknown  chemical  decomposition,  alkaline  lactates 
should  be   decomposed   in  the  bones.     This  theoiy  like  all  crude 

1  Amongst  more  recent  researches  which  confirm  the  older  writers  on  the  possibility 
of  inducing  rachitis  by  a  diet  poor  in  lime  salts  are  those  of  T.  Lehmann,  "  Ueber  den 
Einfluss  der  Nahrmig  anf  die  Enochenbildong."  Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jahretbericht, 
Vol.  Tin.  (1879)  p.  272. 

'  L^n  Tripier.     See  the  admirable  article  referred  to  in  note  3,  p.  282. 

'  Weiske,  "Einfluss  Ealk-  oder  Phosphorsaure  armer  Nahrung  auf  die  Zusammen- 
setzung  der  Enochen."  ZeiUchriftf,  Biologie,  VoL  yii.  pp.  179—183  and  pp.  338—337. 

^  This  view  is  adopted  by  Senator  in  his  article  on  Rickets  in  Ziemssen's  Cyclopaedia 
of  the  Practice  of  Medicine^  English  edition.  Vol.  xyi.  p.  178.  We  quote  his  very 
words,  **  To  sum  up :  tiie  morbid  process  which  underlies  the  development  of  rickets 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experiments  and  the  dinical  observations  we 
possess,  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  Owing  to  digestive  disturbance^  either 
preexistent  or  brought  on  by  improper  feeding,  lactic  acid  is  generated  in  the  system ; 
this  operates,  on  the  one  hand,  as  an  irritant  on  the  osteoplastio  tissues ;  on  the  other, 
as  a  solvent  on  the  calcareous  sidts  deposited  in  the  bones,  promoting  their  elimination. 
At  the  same  time  the  supply  of  earthy  matter  is  reduced,  either  dii^otly  (as  in  cases  of 
protracted  lactation)  or  indirectly  (as  when  diarrhoea  carries  off  the  lime-salts  from  the 
intestines  before  they  are  absorbed).** 
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chemical  theories  of  disease  does  not  stand  the  test  of  even  a  super- 
ficial criticism. 

We  shall  probably  form  a  nearly  correct  idea  of  the  essential 
nature  of  rachitis  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a  morbid  process  having  its 
^eat  in  the  ossifying  epiphyses,  and  in  newly-formed  bone — a 
morbid  process  which  is  the  local  expression  of  a  general  disorder 
of  nutrition.  As  a  result  of  the  latter,  the  cartilage  cells  undergo 
an  abnormal  proliferation  and  the  newly-formed  bone  cells  are 
more  or  less  unfit  to  separate  from  the  blood  the  lime  salts  which 
are  needed  for  the  hardening  of  the  newly-formed  ground  sub- 
stance in  which  they  lie.  As  a  result  of  the  excessive  proliferation  of 
cartilage  cells,  the  bones  enlarge,  especially  at  their  epiphyses,  and, 
because  as  they  grow  they  do  not  concomitantly  harden,  they  yield 
to  external  pressure  and  become  deformed. 

Caries. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  composition 
of  the  bone  in  caries,  according  to  the  analyses  of 
Becquerel  and  Rodier*. 


Obangea  In 
the  bone  In 
Carles. 


Meta- 
carpal 
bone. 

If et.  bone, 

artioolar 

end. 

Phalanx 

of 
finger. 

Femnr 

affected 

vith 

caiiea. 

Lumbar 
vertebra 

of  a 
voman 
Mt.  40. 

Calcium  phosphate) 
„     fluoride       / 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Other  salts 
Collagen 
;  Fats 

4977 

7-24 
111 
0-30 
37-97 
3-61 

31-36 

407 
0-83 
0-30 
59-36 
4-08 

49-36 

8-08 
0-98 
0-40 
37-47 
300 

51-53 

5-44 
343 
0-91 
35-69 
3-00 

44-05 

3-45 
1-02 
1-70 
41-42 
8-36 

dianffes  in 
the  bone  in 
Necroaifl. 

Yon  Bibra. 
Collagen 


Necrosis, 

In  necrosis  the  organic  matter  of  bone  is  gradually 
removed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis*  of  necrosed  bone  by 


Fats 

Calcium  phosphate  with) 
a  little  calcium  fluoride/ 
Calcium  carbonate 
Magnesium  phosphate 
Soluble  salts 


in  100  parts 


99 


99 


»> 


99 


»> 


99 


}} 


;f 


99 


1958 
1-22 

72-63 

403 
1-93 
061 


^  Beoqnerel  et  Bodier,  TraiU  de  Chemie  pathologique^  p.  646. 
'  Quoted  by  Gantier,  Op.  cit.  Vol.  n.  p.  548. 
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METHODS  FOLLOWED  IN  THE  QUANTITATIVE 

ANALYSIS  OF  BONE. 

Pi^Hmiim-  '^^^  bones  to  be  analyzed   are  carefully  denuded 

Tf  xn«pant-  ^^  their  periosteum.  They  are  then  divided  with  a  saw. 
tion  of  bonM  The  cancellated  tissue  is  carefully  removed,  by  means 
toiMiabjeet-  of  a  chisel,  from  the  compact  bone,  and  the  latter 
^  to  anaiy-     jg  ^j^^j^  divided   into   somewhat  small  pieces.     Each 

of  these  is  then  wrapped  in  paper  and  being  placed 
on  an  anvil  is  struck  with  a  hammer  so  as  to  crush  it  into  minute 
fragments.  These  are  then  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar  and  the 
powder  passed  through  a  very  fine  sieve. 

Some  writers  recommend  that  the  crushed  bones  should,  before 
pulverization,  be  tied  in  a  small  muslin  bag  which  is  suspended 
in  distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  renewed  several  times,  with  the 
object  of  separating  from  the  bone  soluble  constituents  which  do 
hot  properly  belong  to  it,  but  which  are  of  the  nature  of  accidental 
contaminations.  If  this  process  be  followed,  the  Augments  of  bone 
after  extraction  with  cold  water  are  dried  in  an  oven  and  thereafter 
pulverized. 

Detennination  of  the  quantity  of  Fat  in  Bone. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  powdered  bone  which  has  been  dried 
at  ISO^C.  is  extracted  with  ether  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Drechsel 
(see  p.  265).  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
weighed. 

Determination  of  the  total  qtumtiiy  of  Ash  in  Bone, 

A  quantity  of  the  fat-free  powder  which  has  been  dried  at 
ISO^C.  IS  weighed  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  ignited  until  the  ash 
is  perfectly  white.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  solution  of 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  heated  gently.  The  object  of 
this  operation  is  to  restore  the  carbon  dioxide  which  may  have 
been  expelled  from  the  bases  by  the  strong  heat  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

Determination  of  the  quantity  of  Chlorme  in  the  Ash. 

The  ash  resulting  from  the  preceding  operation  is  finely  powdered 
and  dissolved,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The 
solution  is  concentrated  and  then  treated  with  silver  nitrate,  which 
precipitates  all  the  chlorine  as  silver  chloride.  This  is  washed 
by  decantation,  ignited  and  weighed  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  analysis.  1  part  of  AgCl  corresponds  to  024724  parts  of 
chlorine. 
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Determination  of  the  amount  of  Calcium  in  Bone, 

The  filtrate  from  the  last  operation  is  treated  with  solution  of 
NH4CI,  so  as  to  precipitate  completely,  as  AgCl,  the  silver  which 
it  contains ;  the  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  acetic 
acid  is  added  so  as  to  cause  complete  solution  of  the  precipitate. 
In  the  case  of  old  bones  which  have  been  macerated  or  buried, 
a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  iron  is  present  in  the  bone  ash, 
and  it  forms  that  part  of  the  ammonia  precipitate,  just  mentioned, 
which  is  not  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  It  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed  as  Fe,(P04),. 

From  the  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  ammonia  precipitate,  the 
calcium  is  thrown  down  by  adding  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate. 
The  fluid,  with  the  precipitate,  is  heated  on  a  water-bath,  set  aside 
in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  and  then  thrown  on  a  filter  of  which 
the  amount  of  ash  is  known ;  the  filtrate  is  collected  and  kept.    The 

f  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  holding  a  little  ammonia  in  solution. 
t  is  then  dried,  and  the  precipitate  and  filter-paper  with  adhering 
precipitate  are  separately  igQited,  as  directed  in  works  on  quantitative 
analysis.  100  parts  of  the  resulting  CaCO,  correspond  to  40*00 
ofCa. 

Determination  of  the  Magnesium, 

The  filtrate  from  which  calcium  has  been  precipitated  by  means 
of  ammonium  oxalate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  It  contains 
all  the  magnesium  of  bone  in  the  form  of  phosphate,  which  is  preci- 
pitated as  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  (MgNH^FO^+BH^O) 
on  saturating  with  ammonia.  With  this  object  an  excess  of  ammonia 
is  added  ana  the  fluid  is  set  aside  for  24  hours  in  a  warm  place; 
it  is  then  filtered  tl^rough  a  small  filter,  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  ammoniacal  water,  dried  and  ignited. 

100  parts  of  MgJP.O,  correspond  to  21-622  of  Mg. 

Determination  of  Phosphoric  acid. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phos- 
phate in  the  last  operation  is  now  treated  with  magnesia  mixture^ 
and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Agfain  a  precipitate  of  ammoniaco- 
ma^esian  phosphate  fonns.  whii  corres^nds  to  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  not  combined  with  magnesium.  The  precipitate  is  treated  as  in 
the  last  operation. 

100  parts  of  Mg,P,0,  correspond  to  78-37872  of  2(P0J. 

^  **  Mctgnetia  mixture  is  made  by  dissolTing  one  part  of  recrystallized  magDeaiam 
anlphate  and  one  part  of  pore  ammoniom  chloride  in  eight  parts  of  water,  and  adding 
to  the  mixture  four  parts  of  moderately  strong  ammoniao  solution,  llie  liquid  is 
aHowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  a  corked  flMk;  it  is  then  Altered  and  preserved 
in  a  well-stoppered  bottle."    Thorpe's  Quantitative  Chemical  AmUyeie,  p.  111. 
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Dstermination  of  Carbonic  aoid. 

About  5  grannDes  of  the  bone  dried  at  ISO*  C.  are  employed 
for  this  determination,  which  may  be  conveniently  effected  with  the 
aid  of  Geissler's  apparatus  as  figured  below.     (Fig  53.) 

The  weighed  quantity  of  bone  ia  introduced  through  the  tubu- 
lature  a  into  the  bulb  A,  and  then  three  or  four  cubic  centimetres  of 
distilled  water  are  added. 

The  stopper  a  is  then  inserted  and  the  stopcock  h  leading  from  B 
is  turned  so  as  to  shut  off  the  latter  from  A.  The  stopper  which  fits 
into  the  upper  part  of  B  having  been  removed,  pretty  strong,  but  yet 
non-fuming,  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  B.  The  stopper  is  then 
replaced.     The  small  perforated  stopper  e  at  the  upper  paxt  of  Cis 


Fio.  53.     Oiibbleb'h  ipriBATua  n>B  the  ihiltbis  op  <ubbohitbb. 


now  removed,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  funnel,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  C  to  about  the  level  shewn  in  the 
drawing.  The  perforated  stopper  is  then  replaced.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  then  carefully  dried  with  a  clean  cloth,  placed  in  the 
balance  case  for  half  an  hour  and  then  very  carefully  weighed. 
After  being  taken  from  the  balance  the  stopcock  b  is  momentarily 
opened,  so  as  to  allow  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  £  to  flow 
into  A.  Carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  and  this  passes  through 
the  narrow  tube  e  into  the  wider  tube  d,  and  thence,  through  two 
small  holes  situated  near  its  base,  it  bubbles  through  the  sulphuric 
acid  contained  in  c.     The  effect  of  this  passage  of  the  moist  carbon 
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dioxide  through  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  to  dry  the  gas  and 
to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  apparatus.  When  the  evolution  of  CO, 
has  ceased,  stopcock  b  is  again  opened  for  an  instant  so  as  to  allow  a 
fresh  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  act  upon  the  bone.  When  the 
evolution  of  CO,  has  ceased  and  does  not  recommence  on  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  more  of  the  acid,  the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  on 
a  water  bath  so  as  to  heat  it  gently  for  a  few  minutes.  The  stopcock 
b  is  then  opened,  the  stopper  at  the  upper  part  of  B  is  temporarily 
removed  and  a  piece  of  narrow  india-rubber  tube  is  slipped  over  the 
upper  narrow  portion  of  the  perforated  stopper  e.  The  experimenter 
then  placing  the  free  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  in  his  mouth, 
draws  air  through  the  whole  apparatus  for  about  a  minute,  or  rather 
until  the  gas  which  is  aspirated  has  lost  the  peculiar  taste  of  CO^ 
The  india-rubber  tube  is  then  taken  away,  the  stopper  of  B  is 
replaced,  the  whole  appai*atus  once  more  wiped  with  a  clean  and  dry 
cloth,  placed  in  the  balance  case  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  again 
weighed.  On  subtracting  the  weight  after,  from  the  weight  before 
decomposition,  the  weight  of  dry  CO,  evolved  is  readily  ascertained. 

Determination  of  Fluorine. 

Most  chemists  who  have  published  analyses  of  bone  have  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  calcium  fluoride  indirectly,  as  follows.  The 
whole  of  the  CO,  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  exist  as  calcium  carbonate, 
(CaCOj),  then  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  does  not  exist 
as  magnesium  phosphate  is  calculated  in  combination  with  calcium. 
In  a  properly  conducted  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  on  adding 
together  the  calcium  combined  with  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  subtracting  the  amount  from  the  total  weight  of  calcium  found, 
there  is  a  small  excess  of  lime  left,  which  obviously  must  have  existed 
in  some  other  form  of  combination.  This  is  calculated  as  existing  in 
combination  with  fluorine. 

Zalesky  *  determined  the  quantity  of  Fl  directly,  by  a  modification 
of  the  method  first  suggested  by  Kobell.  This  consists  in  gently  heat- 
ing for  a  long  period  of  time  a  weighed  quantity  of  bone  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  glass,  the  amount  of  silica 
in  which  has  been  previously  determined.  In  presence  of  the  silica 
and  sulphuric  acid  all  the  fluorine  contained  in  the  bone  unites  to 
form  fluosilicic  acid,  SiFl^.  The  amount  of  fluorine  present  in  the 
bone  is  ascertained  by  determining  the  loss  of  weight  which  the  glass 
undergoes*. 

Calculation  of  the  resvlts  of  the  Analysis  of  the  ash  of  bones. 

The  whole  of  the  magnesium  found  is  calculated  as  magnesium 
phosphate  CMg,P,Og).     The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  this  com- 

^  Zalesky,  Op,  eit.  p.  36. 

'  Eobell's  original  paper  was  pablished  in  the  Joum.  /.  prdkt.  Chemief  Vol.  162, 
p.  8S5.  The  reader  who  desires  to  know  the  improvements  introduced  by  Zalesky  is 
referred  to  the  previonsly  quoted  memoir  by  this  author. 
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pound  is  then  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of  phosphoric  acid^ 
the  difference  being  calculated  as  calcium  phosphate.  The  amount 
of  calcium  in  this  compound  is  calculated  and  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  calcium  found.  Thus  is  found  the  calcium  which 
exists  in  other  states  of  combination  than  as  phosphate,  viz.  as 
carbonate,  chloride  and  fluorida  The  whole  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
found  is  assumed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  easily 
calculated.  The  chlorine  found  is  calculated  as  present  in  calcium 
chloride.  By  deducting  then  the  calcium  in  combination  with 
phosphoric  and  carbonic  acids  and  with  chlorine  from  the  total 
quantity  of  calcium  found,  the  amount  of  calcium  present  as  CaFl,  is 
obtained. 


Sect.  5.    Tooth. 

A  tooth  is  a  composite  organ  presenting  for  examination  several 
tissues;  of  these,  three  constitute  the  hard  portion  of  the  tooth,  viz. 
enamel,  dentine,  and  crusta  petrosa  or  cementum.  In  the  interior 
of  the  tooth  is  the  so-call€Kl  pulp  cavity,  which  lodges  the  pvip, 
which  consists  of  a  framework  of  connective  tissue,  to  which  are 
distributed  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  and  whence  proceed  processes 
which  are  prolonged  into  the  dentinal  tubules. 

Although  two  only  of  the  hard  tissues  of  tooth — viz.  dentine  and 
crusta  petrosa — ^belong  to  the  group  of  connective  tissues,  the  enamel^ 
which  is  a  modified  epithelial  structure,  will  also,  for  reasons  of 
expediency,  be  considered  in  this  placa 


Dentine, 

Dentine,  or  ivory,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  teeth.  On 
making  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  tooth  it  will  be  found 
that  tne  pulp  cavity  is  bounded  on  all  sides,  except  where  the 
cavities  of  the  fangs  open  into  it,  by  dentine  ;  the  same  tissue  forms 
the  body  of  the  crown  (which  is  only  covered  by  an  external  layer  of 
the  haraer  enamel)  and  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  fang  or 
fangs. 

Dentine  Dentine  is  distinctly  mesoblastic  in  its  origin,  bein? 

mefoUastiein  formed  through  the  agency  of  certain  cells,  termed 
Its  origin.  *  odontoblasts'    which    are    modified    connective-tissue 

corpuscles  arranged  circumferentially  over  the  surface  of  the  papillary 
protnisions  which  rise  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  buccal  meso- 
blast  so  as  to  meet  and  indent  the  downward  dipping  epiblastic 
cells  which  give  rise  to  the  enamel  organ, 

G.  19 
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Microfloopio  On  examining  very  thin  sections  of  dentine  it  is 

J^^J^J^  found  to  consist  of  very  fine  tubes — the  dentinal 
cai  rBaottonB  tubules,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  homogeneous  ground 
ofdeatino.  substance;  these  tubules  open  internally  in  the  pulp 

cavity,  from  which  they  pass  outwards,  dividing  and  inter-communi- 
cating. Sections  made  at  right  angles  to  their  long  axes  exhibit  the 
tubes  as  minute  round  holes  scattered  through  a  translucent  homo- 
geneous matrix. 

When  teeth  are  placed  in  the  acid  solutions  which  have  been 
recommended  for  decalcifying  bone  (see  p.  274 \  the  mineral  matters 
which  give  intense  hardness  to  the  hard  tissues  are  dissolved,  and  it 
then  appears  that  around  the  lumen  of  the  dentinal  tubule  there  is  a 
structure  which  may  be  called  the  dentinal  sheath,  which,  as  it  resists 
the  action  of  acids,  obviously  differs  from  the  matrix  more  external  to 
it;  the  dentinal  sheath  possesses  apparently  the  characters  of  yellow 
elastic  tissue.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  dentinal  sheath  may 
occasionally  be  seen  to  contain  a  fine  fibre,  the  dentinal  fibre,  which 
is  a  process  from  the  pulp,  probably  a  process  from  the  odontoblasts  of 
the  pulp. 

BtfaUonof  ^^  ^^  except  the  substance  which  constitutes  the 

dentine  to  dentinal  sheaths  and  which  is  not   affected   by  pro- 

^^*  longed  boiling,  nor  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies, 

dentine  has  a  composition  which  very  closely  resembles,  or  rather 
which  is  almost  identical  with,  that  of  bone;  it  consists,  namely,  of  a 
collagenous  organic  basis  in  which  are  deposited  mineral  matters 
identical  with  those  of  bone. 

The  collagenous  organic  basis  impregnated  with  salts  is  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  those  connective-tissue  cells  which  we  term  odonto- 
blasts,  just  as  the  matrix  of  bone  proper  was  originally  formed  through 
the  activity  of  those  connective-tissue  cells  which  we  designated 
osteoblasts.  Though  differing  somewhat  in  arrangement  and  in  texture, 
the  two  tissues,  dentine  and  bone,  are,  on  developmental  as  well  as  on 
chemical  grounds,  seen  to  be  identical. 

As  Hoppe-Seyler  has  well  shewn,  the  dentinal  sheaths  correspond  to 
the  more  internal  portion  of  the  ground  substance  of  bone  which  may  be 
separated  as  a  distinct  investment  bordering  the  lacunae,  camxdicuii  and 
Haversian  canals  (see  p.  273). 

Water  and  Fresh  dentine,  when  dried,  loses  about  10  per  cent, 

organio  mat-  of  water ;  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  contained  in 
ter  of  dentine,  it  varies  between  26  and  28  per  cent.,  on  an  average 
being  about  28  per  cent. 

Qfgg^g^^^  Although  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  tooth  have 

tion  of  the  been  made,  we  possess  fewer  absolutely  reliable  analyses 
mineral  mat-  of  dentine  than  of  enamel.  Dentine,  like  bone,  con- 
ten  of  den.  tains,  as  its  chief  mineral  ingredients,  calcium  and 
****••  phosphoric  acid ;  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found 

in  its  ash  by  most  analysts  is  smaller  than  in  bone.     Hoppe-Seyler 
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is  of  opinion  that  in  dentine,  as  in  bone  and  enamel,  the  chief  min- 
eral ingredient  is  a  definite  compound  (Ca,<^CO,,  6(P0J)  of  calcium 
phosphate  and  carbonate,  constituted  like  apatite  (Ca^oFl,,  6(F0^)). 

Recalculating  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  dentine  of  the  ox  miade 
by  Aeby^,  Hoppe-Seyler  states  its  composition  as  follows  : 

Ca^^CO.,  6P0,  in  100  parts  7206 

MgHPO,  „         .,  0-75 

Organic  matter     „         „  2770 

100-51 

Numerous  analyses  of  dentine  by  various  chemists  will  be  given 
in  the  table  exhibiting  the  general  results  of  quantitative  analyses  of 
tooth. 

Enamel. 

• 

This  tissue,  the  hardest  in  the  body,  as  well  as  the  richest  in 
mineral  constituents,  covers  the  crown  or  exposed  surfiace  of  the  tooth. 

In  its  adult  condition  enamel  is  composed  of  polygonal  (usually 
hexagonal)  prismatic  columns  which  rest  upon  the  dentine  and 
radiate  out  nrom  it. 

As  has  been  already  said,  enamel  is  epiblastic  in  its  ori^n,  being 
developed  through  the  agency  of  the  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the 
enamel  organ,  a  structure  produced  by  the  proliferation  and  growing 
downwards  of  the  deeper  epithelial  cells  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane. 

When  enamel  is  digested  in  acids,  only  a  small  quantity  (2 — 6  per 
cent.)  of  organic  matter  is  left,  which  does  not  yield  gelatin  on  boil- 
ing. Enamel  is  thus  seen,  on  chemical  as  well  as  on  developmental 
grounds,  to  differ  from  the  connective  tissues. 

The  mineral  matters  of  enamel  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  bone  and  dentine,  and,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  there  are  good 
grounds  to  believe  that  they  consist  mainly  of  the  same  compound  of 
calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Adult  enamel  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluoride,  but  Hoppe-Seyler  failed  to  detect  fluorine  in 
the  growing  enamel  of  the  pig.  It  might  be  surmised  that  the 
enamel  consists  of  a  mixture  of  apatite  and  bone  earth,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

The  following  formulae  exhibit  the  relations  between  apatite  and 
the  peculiar  salt  which  Hoppe-Seyler  believes  to  be  the  cnaraeteris* 
tic  mineral  ingredient  of  bone,  dentine  and  enameL 

Crystallized  apatite        ....     Ca^^Fl^  6(P0J 
„  „       (another  variety)  Ca,^Cl ,  6(P0.) 

The  bone  earth  salt        ....     Ca,,CO  ,  6(P0J 

In  the  annexed  tables  are  given,  firstly  the  results  obtained  by 
Hoppe-Seyler  from  his  analyses  of  enamel,  and  secondly  the  probable 
amounts  of  the  miueral  compounds  which  he  assumes  to  have  been 
present, 

1  Aeby,  Centralblatt/,  d,  med.  WUtentehaft.  1878.    No.  7. 
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Grusta  Petrosa  or  Cement. 

The  cementum,  or  crusta  petrosa,  is  found  as  a  thin  covering 
over  the  dentine  of  the  fangs  and  is  developed  from  the  periosteum 


COMPABATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  TEETH  AND  PABTS  OF  TEETH  OF  YABIOUS 

ANIMALS  (VON  BIBBA  >). 

Natnte  of  body  analysed. 

Caleium 

phosphate 

withalittle 

Calcium 

flaoride. 

Oaknmn 
1    oarbon- 
ate^ 

Magne- 
nam 
phos- 
phate. 

• 

Solnble 
salte. 

Total  In- 
OTganio 
matter. 

Organio 
matter. 

Enamel : 

Woman,  molar   .     .     . 

81-63 

8-88 

2-55 

0-97 

94-03 

5  97 

Man           „        ... 

8982 

4-37 

134 

0-88 

96-41 

3-59 

Wolf          „        ... 

87-82 

1-21 

1-10 

0-83 

90-96 

9-04 

Fox            „       ... 

88-24 

1-72 

1-20 

0-75 

91-91 

8-09 

Lion,  canine  .... 

8333 

2-94 

3-70 

0-64 

90-01 

939 

Bear 

84-38 

2-20 

6-01 

077 

93-86 

6-04 

Seal         „      .... 

85-60 

1-94 

1-00 

063 

89-17 

1083 

Hoi-se,  molar  .... 

89-01 

119 

1-95 

0-60 

92-75 

7-25 

Ox,  incisor     .... 

83-77 

7-00 

1-32 

061 

9270 

7-30 

Dentine : 

Woman,  molar    .     .     . 

67-54 

7-97 

2-49 

1-00 

79-00 

21-00 

Man           „        ... 

66-72 

3-30 

1-08 

0-83 

71-99 

2800 

Wolf          „         ... 

68-81 

1-04 

097 

0-80 

71-62 

28-38 

Fox            „         ... 

71-84 

0-90 

0-99 

0-78 

74-51 

25,-49 

Lion           „        ... 

60-03 

3-00 

4-21 

0-77 

68-01 

31-99 

Bear          „        ... 

64-88 

1-34 

6-40 

0-80 

73-42 

26-58 

Seal           „        ... 

68-46 

109 

0-97 

078 

71-30 

2870 

Elephant  (Indian),  tusk 

38-48 

5-63 

1201 

070 

56-82 

43-18 

99                                                         M 

46-48 

3-86 

7-84 

0-77 

58-95 

41-05 

Dolphin 

66-37 

1-84 

1-36 

099 

70-56 

20-44 

Boar,  tusk      .... 

60-00 

2-51 

6-43 

0-43 

69-37 

30-63 

Horse,  molar       .     .     . 

61-28 

6-08 

175 

074 

69-85 

30-15 

Ox,  incisor      .... 

58.33 

7-39 

0-97 

075 

67-44 

32-56 

Goat,  incisor  .... 

63  04 

283 

1-70 

0-93 

68-50 

31-50 

Staff,  molar    .... 

6351 

399 

3-72 

0  58 

71-80 

28-20 

Crocodile 

53-47 

633 

10-75 

1-36 

71-91 

28-09 

CrustA  Petrosa : 

Dolphin 

69-42 

1-79 

1-47 

093 

7361 

2639 

Ojc,  incisor     .... 

68-00 

7-22 

099 

073 

66-94 

33-06 

Crocodile 

5339 

6-29 

9-99 

1-42 

71-09 

2891 

Whole  Tooth : 

Saw-fish 

61-99 

3-64 

1-70 

1-81 

69-14 

30-86 

Pike      ...... 

63-98 

254 

0-73 

0-97 

68-22 

31-78 

Black-fish 

59-94 

9-01 

200 

1-77 

72-72 

27-28 

Plaice 

57-20  j 

1-34 

0-88 

1-82 

61-24 

38-76 

1  Reprinted  from  Watts'  Dictionary,  Vol.  ▼.,  p.  706. 
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which  covers  them;  histologically  it  is  found  to  he  composed  of 
true  osseous  tissue,  presenting  lamellae,  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  per- 
forating fibres,  and  occasionally  Haversian  canals ;  chemical  analysis 
reveals  no  diflference  between  it  and  bone  proper. 


COMPOSITION  OF  VABIOUS  FOSSIL  TEETH  (VON  BIBBAi). 


< 

Calcium 

phos- 

^ate. 

Calcium 
fluoride. 

Galdnm 

oarbon- 

ate. 

Calcinm 

Bnl- 
phate. 

Magne- 
sium 
phoe- 
phate. 

Silica, 
iron,  alu- 

mine, 
calcium 
chloride. 

Orgaoio 
matter. 

Rhinoceros  Tichorhinus 
Upper  molar,  Enamel 
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073 
0-80 
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1-34 
8-25 
0-52 
0-45 

0-24 
5-63 
0-32 
1-91 
0-30 
5-50 
14-89 

817 
23-03 
15-60 

9-14 
23-45 

217 

0-54 

Analysis  of  Dental  Tissues. 

This  is  conducted  according  to  the  methods  which   have  been 
desmbed  for  the  analysis  of  bone. 


1  Beprinted  from  Watts'  Dictionary,  Vol  v.,  p.  706, 


CHAPTER   VIIL 


EPITHELIAL  TISSUES  OR  EPITHELIUM.  KERATIN. 
CHITIN.  PIGMENTS  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  EPI- 
THELIAL  STRUCTURES.  CERTAIN  OTHER  ANIMAL 
PIGMENTS. 

6t  the  term  epithelium  is  designated  a  tissue,  composed  entirely 
of  cells,  which  covers  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  and  lines 
the  cavities  which  open  externally.  The  term  is  generally  held  to 
include  also  the  tissue  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  tesselated  or 
tile-like  cells  which  lines  the  arteries,  capillaries  and  veins,  the  serous 
sacs  and  the  lymphatics.  This  tissue  to  which  the  terms  endothelium 
or  epithelioid  tissue  are  more  properly  applied,  as  indicating  that  it 
dififers  from  epithelium  in  its  development,  in  its  characters,  and  in 
the  uses  which  it  subserves,  will  be  considered  in  this  work  in  discussing 
the  chemistry  of  the  so-called  ductless  glands  and  the  lymphatics. 

Confining  our  attention  to  epithelium  proper  we  might  classify 
it  in  various  ways :  firstly,  according  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed :  secondly,  according  to  the  regions 
in  which  it  occurs;  thirdly,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
developed :  fourthly,  according  to  the  chemical  characters  which  it 
possesses ;  we  shall  not,  however,  strictly  follow  any  of  these  modes 
of  classification.  There  is  no  other  tissue  of  which  the  individual 
anatomical  elements  exhibit  such  marked  differences  in  the  chemical 
operations  of  which  they  are  the  seat. 

Speaking  broadly  we  may,  however,  say  that  the  epithelium 
covering  the  external  surface  of  the  body  is  composed  of  cells  which 
are,  even  in  their  most  active  stages,  the  seat  of  but  slow  and 
unimportant  chemical  changes,  whilst  a  large  number  of  them  cease 
to  be  the  seat  of  any  material  exchanges  whatever,  or  to  manifest 
any  phenomena  which  characterize  them  as  living,  long  before  they 
cease  to  form  part  of  the  living  body. 

The  function  of  such  epithelium — and  we  are  referring  to  that 
which  composes  the  cuticle  and  its  appendages — is  in  the  strictest 
sense  tegumentary.  This  epithelium  possesses  two  characters  which 
may  be  taken  together.  Firstly,  it  is  entirely  derived  from  the 
external  layer   of  the  blastoderm   or  epi  blast.     Secondly,   however 
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different  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  and  the  physical  characters  of 
the  tissue  which  they  compose,  the  main  product  which  characterizes 
them  is  an  undefined  hcflmy  substance  to  which  the  term  Kertitin 
has  been  applied. 

The  epithelium,  on  the  other  hand,  which  covers  the  mucous 
membranes  and  lines  the  interior  of  secreting  glands,  is  composed  of 
cells,  whose  protoplasm  is  the  seat  of  the  most  active  and  remarkable 
chemical  operations,  tending  to  separate,  from  the  blood,  constituents 
of  which  it  has  no  longer  need,  or  to  build  up,  at  the  expense  of 
certain  of  those  constituents,  new  bodies  which  are  to  serve  important 
functions  in  the  organism. 

This  epithelium  is  mainly  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  though 
in  some  cases  it  takes  its  origin  in  the  epiblast  (epithelium  of  mouth 
and  salivary  glands),  in  others  from  the  mesoblast  (certain  portions  of 
the  epithelium  of  genito-urinary  tract).  In  short,  the  epithelium  of 
the  mucous  membranes  is  possessed  of  diverse  chemical  attributes 
{md  is  developed  in  several  ways;  it  does  not  therefore  possess  any 
common  characters  which  permit  of  a  general  description. 

We  shall,  therefore,  in  this  chapter,  confine  ourselves,  in  the  first 
place,  to  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry  of  the  keratin-forming 
epiblastic  tissues,  postponing  the  exposition  of  the  chemistry  of  other 
epithelial  tissues  to  future  sections  of  this  work,  where  they  will  be 
treated  of  in  relation  to  the  organs  in  which  they  occur,  and  the 
iimctions  which  they  specially  subserve. 


Sect.  1.  Epibiastic  Keratin-producing  Epithelial  Tissues. 
The  horny  substance  of  Cuticle,  Nails,  Horn,  Hair,  and 
Feathers. 

of  '^®  cuticle  or  epidermis  is  composed  of  many  layers 

S^i^enniE.         ^^  epithelial  cells  which  overlie  the  derma  or  true  skin. 

The  cells  of  the  most  superficial  layers  present  the 
appearance  of  distorted,  shapeless,  hardened  scales;  those  of  the 
deeper  layer  are  more  or  less  spheroidal,  soft,  and  present  a  well- 
marked  nucleus. 

The  most  superficial  cells,  which  are  homy  throughout,  are 
unacted  upon  by  acetic  acid ;  this  reagent  renders  the  deeper  cells 
more  transparent  and  their  nucleus  more  evident. 

The  ceUs  are  connected  together  by  a  cementing  substance  which, 
like  the  cementing  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies.  In  order  to  dissolve  this  connecting  substance  and  effect 
the  dissociation  of  the  epidermal  cells,  maceration  in  cold,  or  even 
.  warm,  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
These  reagents  not  only  dissociate  the  cells  but,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  superficial  cells,  render  their  structure  more  evident. 

The  caustic  alkali,  at  first,  leaves  the  nucleus  and  the  cell  sub- 
stance intact,  merely  causing  the  latter  to  swell  and  become  more 
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transparent  than  previously;  subsequently,  the  nucleus  may  disap- 
pear, leaving  the  cell  body.  In  some  cases,~the  separate  anatomical 
elements  are  best  seen  if  after  the  action  of  alkali  the  tissue  is  placed 
in  water.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  also  brings  out  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis,  efiTecting  to  a  certain  extent  their  dissociation. 
When  heated,  it  dissolves  me  deepest  cells  (those  of  the  rete  mucosum) 
but  leaves  undissolved  the  more  superficial,  in  which  the  cell  protoplasm 
has  undergone  conversion  into  horny  substance. 

straoture  of  '^^^  Nails  possess  essentially  the  same  structure  as 

«aii8.  the  epidermis,  and  their  cells  may,  like  those  of  the 

latter  structure,  be  divided  into  an  upper  homy  layer 
and  a  lower  softer  stratum.  The  action  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  on 
the  cells  of  nail  is  similar  to  that  exerted  by  these  reagents  on  the 
cells  of  the  cuticla 

straetore  of  Horn  is  constituted  exactly  as  nail ;  in  the  deeper 

Hom.  layers  of  cells  pigment  is  sometimes  present,  as  it  is  in 

the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  epidermis. 

struefeim  of  Hoof  is  composed  of  compressed   epithelial  cells 

Hoof.  arranged  concentrically  around  canals  which  run  from 

above  downwards.  The  individual  cells  are  made  apparent  by  treat- 
ment with  solutions  of  caustic  alkalies. 

Btmctiire  of  Hairs  have  a  more  complex  structure  than  the 

Hair.  epidermal  tissues  yet  enumerated,  and  for  a  description 

we  must  refer  to  treatises  on  Histology.  It  may  be  mentioned 
however  that  the  stem  of  the  hair  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  layers  of 
imbricated  cells  which  are  evidently  modified  epidermic  epithelial 
cells;  within  these  is  the  so-called  fibrous  auhstance  which  makes 
up  the  greater  part  of  the  stem  and  which  may  be  resolved  into 
elongated  scales;  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  hair  is  the  medulla 
or  pith  in  which  sometimes  air  spaces  are  seen,  sometimes  cells  which 
are  filled  with  fatty  and  pigmentary  particles.  The  lower  part  of  the 
stem  or  shaft  of  the  hair  dips  into  the  so-called  hair-follicle,  where 
it  is  attached  to,  or  rather  grows  upon,  the  papilla ;  the  imbricated 
scales  which  cover  the  root  of  the  hair  are  continuous  with  the  inner- 
most layer  of  cells  of  the  epidermic  lining  of  the  hair-follicle. 

Homy  Substance  or  Keratin, 

By  the  term  Keratin  is  understood  the  organic  substance,  or 
perhaps  the  mixture  of  organic  substances,  left  as  an  insoluble  residue 
when  cuticle,  hom,  nails,  hairs,  feathers,  &c.,  are  successively  boiled  ia 
ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  dilute  acids.  This  insoluble  residue  retains 
the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  is  prepared;  it  is  little 
afiected  by  boiling  with  water  at  ordinary  pressure,  but  is  dissolved 
when  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of  water  under  pressure  (as 
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in  sealed  glass  tubes  heated  to  150^ — 200*^0.),  yielding  a  turbid 
solution  which  furnishes  on  evaporation  a  dry  mixture  insoluble  in 
water.  Keratin  swells,  and  subsequently  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in 
alkalies,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  to  the  alkaline  solutions 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  given  off. 

Horny  substances  swell  when  immersed  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
are  in  great  part  dissolved  by  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Keratin  yields  aspartic 
acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  leucine,  and  tyrosine.  Nitric  acid  dissolves 
it,  and  oxalic  acid  is  formed  as  an  ultimate  product. 

When  strongly  heated,  homy  substances  bum,  evolving  the  charac- 
teristic smell  of  burned  feathers. 

BasDltB  of  Though  we  cannot  obtain  by  any  known  process  a 

ultimate  ana-  definite  substance  Keratin,  which  can  be  considered  as 
iTMi  of  Homy  pure,  yet  the  homy  tissues  present  a  very  close  resem- 
'*■■'"•■•  blance  in  the  proportion  in  which  their  elements  are 

contained,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusing  the  analyses  here  appended\ 

« 

Hair,  Nails,      Cow's  hom,    Horse's  hoof, 

(y.  Laer).      (Mulder).      (Tilanus).         (Mulder). 

C 50-60  51 00  51 03  5141 

H 6%%  6-94  6-80  696 

N 1714  17-51  16  24  1746 

0 20-85  21-75  2251  10  49 

S  5-00  2-80  3-42  4-23 

The  sulphur  which  is  contained  in  these  horny  substances  is  very 
looselj  oonibiiied;  it  varies  also  remarkably  in  quantity  in  various 
samples  of  the  same  tissue,  as  for  example  in  human  hair  between 
3  and  8*23  per  cent.  When  heated  with  barium  hydrate  and  water 
in  sealed  glass  tubes,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  Ba(SH),  (Hoppe-Seyler"). 

In^yrganv,  MaMers  contained  in  the  H<ymy  Tissue, 

All  these  tissues  contain  inorganic  matters.  In  the  nails  the  ash 
is  said  to  be  specially  rich  in  calcium  phosphate.  Hair  contains  from 
0*5  to  7  per  cent,  of  mineral  constituents,  and  the  latter  contain 
alkaline  sulphates,  iron  and  silica  (40  per  cent,  of  the  ash).  The  pro- 
portion of  iron  in  the  hair  varies,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  it  is 
larger  in  dark  than  fair  hair;  but  this  statement  must  be  received 
with  some  doubt. 

The  composition  of  the  mineral  matters  of  feathers  varies,  accord- 
ing to  von  Bibra,  with  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  birds  feed; 
thus,  the  silica  may  vary  between  27  apd  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mineral  matters. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologische  Chemie,  1  Theil,  p.  90. 
•  Hoppe-Seyler,  Op,  eit.,  p.  91. 
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Sect.  2.    Tissues  which  tield  Chitin,  Spongin,  Tunicin, 

AND  Hyalin. 

The  tissues  of  many  groups  of  invertebrate  animals  contain 
certain  of  the  proximate  principles  which  have  been  enumerated  and 
described  as  obtained  from  the  tissues  of  man  and  the  higher  verte- 
brates. Thus  mucin  is  present  in  organisms  low  in  the  scale;  as 
we  ascend,  we  find  chondrin-yielding  tissues,  and  in  the  Cephalopoda 
tissues  which  yield  gelatin*  when  boiled. 

In  certain  invertebrates  we  find,  however,  that  the  tissues  contain 
substances  which  do  not  occur  in  vertebrates.  Amongst  these  are 
the  substances  now  to  be  considered,  viz.  Chitin,  Conchiolin,  Spongin, 
Tunicin,  and  Hyalin. 

Chitin, 

iMstriim-  Chitin  usually  occurs  throughout  Invertebrates  in  the 

^^flf^^^ai  f^rm  of  an  investment  to  the  outermost  cellular  layer 
Kingdom.  or  ectoderm.     The  exceptions  real  and  apparent  to  this 

statement  are  noted  in  the  following  table  of  its  distribution,  which 
howev^  must  be  accepted  as  only  approximately  accurate,  in  the 
absence  of  full  chemical  investigation,  in  any  case  except  that  of  the 
Arthropoda". 

Protozoa.  Membrane  of  all  '*loiicate''  forms,  cuticle  of  Infusoria, 
&c.  Oesophageal  lining  of  toothed  Ciliata  (JTomtJa,  Prorodon). 
Central  capsule  of  Badiolaria.     Cyst  wall  of  all  encysted  forms. 

Coelenterata,  Membrane  of  fertilized  ovum.  Mesodermal  (?) 
skeleton  of  Hydro-medusae  (VeleUa). 

Vermes.  Membrane  of  ovum.  Cuticle  in  all  cases,  including 
the  ectocyst  of  Polyzoa,  and  cuticular  appendages,  such  as  the 
setae  of  Annelida.  Oesophageal  armature  of  Rotifera  and  some 
Annelida.     Mesodermal  branchial  skeleton  of  Balanoglossus, 

JEchinodermata*  The  presence  of  chitin  is  not  indicated  in  this 
group. 

MoUusca.  Membrane  of  ovum.  Setae  of  larval  Brachiopoda. 
Byssus,  shell-ligament  and  shell  (in  many  cases,  if  not  universally,  the 
organic  base  of  the  shell  is  composed  not  of  chitin  but  conchiolin, 
q.  v.).  Rings  and  hooks  of  suckers  of  Cephalopoda.  Upper  lip  and 
jaws  of  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda.  Radula  of  odontophore. 
Mesodermal  branchial  skeleton  of  Lamellibranchiata. 

1  Hoppe-Seyler,  '*Ueber  Unierschiede  im  chemischen  Baa  nnd  der  Verdaanng 
hoherer  und  niederer  Thiere."  Pfluger's  Archiv,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  896—400.  "Ueber  das 
Vorkommen  von  leimgebendem  Gewebe  bei  Avertebraten."  ifed,  Chem.  Untertuehunfj, 
p.  680. 

*  It  would  seem  that  in  many  cases  a  ohitinons  composition  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
stmctnre  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  insolubility  in  caustic  alkalies  and  dilute  acids,  or 
even  in  only  one  of  these  two  classes  of  reagents. 
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Arihropoda.  Membrane  of  ovum.  Cuticle  with  its  appendages 
external  and  internal  (setae,  apodemata^  large  tracts  of  alimentary 
canal,  gizzard  when  present,  all  excretory  ducts,  tracheae  of  Onycho- 
phora,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda  and  Insecta). 

Chitin  is  frequently  found  impregnate  with  calcareous  matter,  as 
in  Crustacea,  or  with  silica,  as  in  the  radula  of  the  higher  Mollusca. 

The  wing-cases   of  the  cockchafer    are   boiled  in 
"^       dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda  until  they  have  become 
colourless;    they  are  then  washed   with   water,  dilute  acids,  and 
lastly  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

From  the  shell  of  the  crab  or  lobster  it  is  obtained  by  the  same 
treatment,  after  previous  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to 
(lissolve  the  earthy  matters  deposited  in  the  chitinous  tissue.  The 
chitin  thus  prepared  may  be  dissolved  in  cold  pure  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
a  large  excess  of  water. 

L^....^^.  Chitin  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  body,  which  retains, 

'^-  when  prepared  by  the  first  pf  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  the  form  of  the  parts  composed  of  it ;  when  prepared  by  the 
second  method  it  appears  as  an  amorphous  gelatinous  body.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  in  dilute  mineral  acids, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  It  is  dissolved  by  concentrated 
mineral  acids.  Chitin  resists  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  action 
of  alkalies,  and  can  be  boiled  in  their  concentrated  solutions  for  long 
periods  of  time  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

EiemdntuT  Chitin  has  been  subjected  to  analysis  by  many 

ooonpositioii        observers.    The  following:  is  the  mean  of  twelve  analyses 

made  by  Ledderhose*,  who  has  investigated  the  con- 
stitution of  chitin  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hoppe-Seyler. 

Carbon      in  100  parts  4569 

Hjdrogen        „      „  6*42 

Nitrogen          „       „  7*00 

Oxygen           „      „  4089 


Ledderhose  *  ascribes  to  Chitin  the  formula  C„HjgN,0 


to* 


Berthelot  pointed  out*  that  when  chitin  is  dissolved 
^*^2*  ^    in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  a  fermentable 
tLon.        "        sugar;    this  statement  has  been   disproved.     The  re- 
searches of  Ledderhose  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Professors  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Baumann  have  thrown  great  light 

1  Ledderhose,  "Ueber.  Chitin  und  seiae  Spaltungsprodokte.''  Zeitschrifi  fUr 
nhynioL  Chem,  Vol.  ii.  (1678),  p.  218.  Ledderhose:  '*Ueber  Glykosamin."  Ibid. 
Vol.  IV.  (1880),  p.  139. 

*  Bertheloi,  Comptes  Rendus,  ZLvn.  227. 
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upon  the  decomposition,  and  have  shewn  that  when  heated  with 
acids  chitin  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  and  splits  up  into  a 
nitrogenous  body  glycosa/mi'ne  and  into  acetic  acid,  thus : — 

2  (C„H.N.O.O  +  6H,0  =  4(C.H„NO0  +  3(C.H,0.). 

Glycosaminey  O^H^^NOj. 

Propara-  Chitin  is  soluble  in  cold  concentrated  HOI,  and  the 

tlon.  solution  remains  colourless  when  exposed  to  air,  the  dis- 

solved body  not  undergoing  decomposition  and  being  thrown  down 
unchanged  by  the  addition  of  water. 

When  the  solution  is  boiled  it  becomes  black,  in  consequence  of 
a  decomposition  which  is  completed  in  about  an  hour.  On  evaporation, 
impure  hydrochlorate  of  glycosamine  is  obtained,  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallizing  repeatedly. 

The  amount  of  this  compound  formed  amounts  to  70  or  75  p.c.  of  the 
weight  of  the  chitin  dissolved. 

Fropertiea.  The  hydrochlorate  of  glycosamine  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  isoluble  with  difficulty  in  alcohol ;  its  solution  has  a  sweet  taste  and 
an  acid  reaction.  It  reduces  alkaline  solutions  of  cupric  and  silver  salts, 
and  its  solutions  react  like  solutions  of  glucose  when  boiled  with  caustic 
alkalies.  It  is  dextro-rotatory  (a)  D  =  +  70^*6.  The  pure  base  (prepared  by 
the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  the  sulphate  of  glycosamiiie)  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  the  form  of  needles.     It  is  not  fermentable. 

ProlMiUe  Ledderhose  considers  glycosamine  to  be  an  amido-deriva- 

oonstltatKm.      tive  of  grape  sugar  (dextrose),  thus : 

OOF .  (CHOH)^ .  Cff.OH  COH .  (CHOH),CH.NH, 


— V- 


Dextrose.  Glyooaamine. 


Conchiolin. 

The  organic  matter  of  the  shells  of  Mussels  and  Snails  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  identical  with  chitin;  this  is  not|  however, 
the  case,  and  to  the  substance  the  name  of  Conchiolin  has  been 
applied. 


The  shells  of  mussels  are  macerated  in  dilute  hydro- 
*ton.  chloric  acid ;   then  boiled  in  aqueous  solutions  of  the 

caustic  alkalies. 

EiemfliLtazy  The  differences  in  composition  between  conchiolin 

Qompoaitioii.      and  chitin  are  shewn  by  the  two  analyses  quoted  below: 

Conchiolin.  Chitin. 

Carbon  ....  50*7  46'32 

Hydrogen  ....  6*6  ..  .  6*40 

Nitrogen  ....  16*7  .  .  614 

Oxygen  ....  26*1  .  .  4114 
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Bdxrtioni  Conchiolin  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  in  alka- 

of  Conchioiiii.  line  leys.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  furnishes  leucine  and 
no  sugar-like  body.  By  the  two  last  characters  it  is  as  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  chitin,  as  by  its  much  smaller  amount  of  nitrogen. 

Spongin, 

When  sponge  is  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  caustic 
soda,  water,  ether  and  alcohol,  there  is  left  a  body  to  which  the  name  of 
Spongin  has  been  given. 

This  body  (if  a  definite  body  it  be),  so  far  as  it  has  been  investigated, 
appears  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Carbon  47*44 

Hydrogen  6*30 

Nitrogen  16*15 

Oxygen  3011 

When  boiled  with  water  it  yields  no  gelatin. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine  and  glycocine, 
but  no  tyrosine. 

Hyalin, 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  principal  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid 
cysts, 

FnpaoBr  Hydatid  cysts,  emptied  of  their  contents,  are  boiled  in 

^^  water,  then  in  alcohol  and  ether.   The  residual  matter  is 

soluble  when  heated  in  water  (under  pressure)  at  150^0.  The  solution  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate,  and  by  mercuric 
nitrate. 

Elementazy  The  composition  is  said  to  vary  according  as  the  substance 

oomposltion.       jg  prepared  from  old  or  young  cysts. 

Composition  of  hyalin  (LUckn  ^). 

(1)  ^        (2) 

From  young  cystB.  From  old  cysts. 

C  441  45-3 

H  6-7  6-5 

N  4-6  5-2 

O  44-7  430 

Troducta  of  When  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  boiled  in 

OMoxnposi-  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  hyalin  is  said  to  yield  50  p.c.  of  its 
^^'^"^  weight  of  a  dextrogyrous  sugar,  susceptible  of  the  alco- 

holic fermentation. 

Tunicin  or  Animal  CeUtdoae,  CJ3.^fi^. 

This  body,  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  the  cellulose  so 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  occurs  in  the 
mantle  of  the  TuniccUa, 

^  Ltioke,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  zix.  p.  189. 
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The  cartilaginous  investment  of  AsddianSy  e.g,  the 
tton.  '<  mantle '*  of  PhaUusia  and  Cynthia  and  the  external  coat  of 

Salpa  consist  mainly  of  Tanicin  and  may  be  employed  in  its  preparation. 

These  atructures  are  digested  in  hut  water,  then  for  a  short  time  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  lastly  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  residue,  which 
presei'ves  the  original  form  of  the  structures,  consists  of  tunicin. 

Tunicin  is  by. the  action  of  acids  converted  entirely  into  a  reducing 
sugar  susceptible  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  (dextrose?).  It  is  maintained 
by  Berthelot*  that  tunicin  presents  certain  differences  from  ordinary 
cellulose,  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  coloured  yellow  by  iodine  and  is  less 
affected  by  certain  reagents. 


Sect.  3.    On  Ceetain  Colouring  Matters  of  the  Epithelial 

Tissues  of  Vertebrates. 

Brown  and  black  Pigments,    Melanin, 

The  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii  of  the  human  skin  often  contain 
granules  of  a  black  pigment;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  skin 
of  the  negro,  which  owes  its  colour  to  these  pigment-bearing  cells. 
A  similar  pigment  is  found  in  the  hexagonal  epithelial  cells  which 
constitutes  the  most  external  layer  of  the  retina,  and  which  used 
formerly  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  choroid;  also  in  the 
connective  tissue  cells  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid.  In  the 
bronchial  lymphatic  glands,  of  adults  and  aged  persons,  in  the  lung 
tissue  and  in  melanotic  tumours,  similar  brown  or  black  pigments  are 
discovered,  which  are  all  included  under  the  name  of  Melanin,  though 
it  is  certain  that  the  substance  obtained  from  these  various  sources 
does  not  present  an  uniform  composition;  in  all  probability,  however, 
all  these  colouring  matters  derive  from  the  decomposition  of  haemo- 
globin. The  formation  of  such  a  black  pigment  has  actually  been 
traced  in  the  interior  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  in  cases  of  per- 
nicious intermittent  fevers  (see  p.  163). 

ChMXBOtnn  Melanin  occurs  in  the  form  of  minute  amorphous 

and  reacfebm  granules  which  when  suspended  in  water  exhibit 
of  Mdaoin.  Brownian  movements.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
water  and  acids.  When  boiled  with  solution  of  caustic  potash  the 
black  colouring  matter  is  slowly  and  imperfectly  dissolved,  a  brown 
liquid  being  formed,  which  is  discolourized  by  chlorine. 

In  the  lung  tissue,  particles  of  carbon  sometimes  occur ;  these  are  some- 
times in  a  finely  granular  condition,  though  occasionally  they  present  the 
appearance  of  minute  fragments  of  coal.  The  latter  are  distinguished  from 
melanin  by  their  complete  insolubility  in  boiling  caustic  potash,  in 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  boiled  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate. 

1  Bcrthclot,  Ann,  de  Chim,  et  dePhyt,^  Vol.  lti.  p.  149. 
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p«romtac«  The  €uialy8es  which  have  been  made  of  the  various 

oompositioii  pigmentary  matters  included  under  the  term  Melanin 
of  MeiaaiiL  ha,\e  led  to  widely  discordant  results.  The  carbon  in 
100  parts  has  varied  between  51*7  and  58*3;  the  H  between  4'02  and 
5-09;  the  N  between  71  and  13*8;  the  O  between  22*03  and  35*44*. 

Pigments  of  the  Feathers  of  Birds. 

The  brilliant  colours  of  the  plumage  of  birds  is  due  in  part  to 
the  optical  characters  of  the  surface  of  the  feathers  (interference- 
colours)  :  in  part  to  the  presence,  within  the  feathers,  of  colouring 
matters,  which  may  usually  be  extracted  from  them  by  alcohol,  ether, 
or  hot  acetic  acid,  and  which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  unstable,  becoming 
decolourized  by  exposure  to  air. 

These  colouring  matters  have  hitherto  not  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  chemical  investigation,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph. 

Turacin. 

In  various  species  of  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Musophagidae 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  food,  are  designated  Flaintain- 
eaters,  the  primary  and  secondary  pinion-feathers,  are  more  or  less  of 
a  crimson  colour.  The  colour  is  due  to  a  pigment  which  has  been 
separated  and  analysed  by  Professor  Church,  who  has  applied  to 
it  the  name  Turacin,  from  Touracon,  the  name  by  which  the  Plaintain- 
eater  is  designated  by  the  natives  on  the  shores  of  the  Gambia. 

^^  The  barbs  constituting  the  red  part  of  the  web  are 

saratiiic  T^-  ^^PP^^  froia  the  shaft  of  the  feathers,  placed  in  a 
nom.  beaker,  and  washed   with  ether,  then  with  alcohol. 

They  are  then  dried,  by  pressure  between  folds  of 
filtering  paper,  and  placed  in  a  very  dilute  cold  solution  of  pure 
caustic  soda,  a  solution  containing  one  part  of  soda  in  a  thousand 
of  distilled  water  being  quite  strong  enough.  The  crimson  pigment 
is  soon  dissolved ;  its  solution  is  then  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  of  acid  to  4  of  water),  when  the  red  colouring  matter  is 
precipitated.  It  is  then  washed,  first  with  water,  until  all  acid 
reaction  is  removed,  and  then  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried. 

Propertias  Occurs  in  scales  which   have  a  deep  violet-purple 

of  Tnradn.  colour  by  reflected  light,  and  a  crimson  tint  when  seen 
in  small  fragments  by  transmitted  light 

It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  giving  a  pale  rose-pink  solution.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  insoluble  in  acid,  but  soluble  in 
alkaline  liquids. 

Speotrnm  Turacin  and  the  feathers  containing  it  possess  a 

ofTnradiL         spectrum  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  oxy- 

^  See  a  paper  by  Hodgkinson  and  Sorby  entitled  **  Pigmentnm  Kignim,  the  Uadk 
oolooring  matter  oontained  in  hair  and  feathers.''    Jcum.  Chem.  Soe,  1877,  p.  427. 
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haemoglobin;  there  is,  namely,  a  shading  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  and  two  absorption  bands  between  D  and  E ;  no  change 
is,  however,  produced  by  the  addition  of  reducing  solutions. 

The  author  has  carefully  measured  the  positions  of  the  bands  of  Turacin 
(from  Twra/sus  perm)  and  he  finds  that  the  centre  of  the  band  corresponding 
to  that  designated  a  in  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin  has  a  wave-length 
of  578 ;  the  band  in  the  green  has  a  wave-length  of  538 — 540. 

Oompoid-  The  remarkable  feature  of  this  red-colouring  matter 

^n  of  Tuwr     £g  ^jjg  constant  presence  of  copper  in  it. 

Church  has  made  many  analyses  of  several  specimens  of  this 
body,  and  these  have  yielded  concordant  results.  From  these  analyses 
Church  has  deduced  the  empirical  formula  CgoH^CuNsOia,  which 
demands  the  following  percentages: — 


Cu 
0„ 


Theoiy. 

Experiment 

(Mean). 

54-87 

54-63 

512 

5-22 

5-81 

5-90 

6-39 

«-38 

27-81 

27-87 

10000      10000 


The  quantity  of  Turacin  in  a  single  bird  does  not  exceed  two  or 
three  grains*. 

Sect.  4.    Certain  other  Colouring  Matters  occurring  in 

THE  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  study  of  animal  colouring  matters  apart  from  those  found  in 
the  blood  has  hitherto,  with  few  exceptions,  met  with  but  little 
attention.  While  a  number  have  been  examined  spectroscopically 
with  the  results  given  below,  but  few  have  been  chemically  analysed 
with  anything  like  thoroughness*. 

^  The  above  account  is  drawn  from  Professor  Church's  Memoir  entitled  "Researches 
on  Taradn,  an  animal  pigment  containing  copper.*'  PkilosophUxLl  Traruactions, 
Vol.  CLix.,  Part  ii.  (1870),  pp.  627—636. 

*  The  chief  papers  on  this  subject  are  the  following  :—E.  Ray  Lankester :  '* Report 
on  the  Spectroscopic  Examination  of  certain  Animal  Substances/'  British  Association 
Reports f  1869.  ''Abstract  of  a  Report  on  the  Spectroscopic  Examination  of  certain 
Animal  Substances,  presented  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  at  Exeter,  1869,"  Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
Phys.,  Nov.,  1869,  p.  119.  "On  Blue  Stentorin,  the  colouring  matter  of  Stentor 
eoenUetts"  Quart,  Journ,  of  Micros,  Sc.,  April,  1873.  "Preliminary  notice  of  some 
observations  with  the  spec^scope  on  Animal  Substances,"  Journ.  of  Anat,  and  Phys,, 
1868,  p.  114.  H.  0.  Sorby:  "On  the  colouring  matters  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  some  minute  organisms,"  Month.  Micro.  Joum.^  Vol.  vi.  (1871),  p.  124.  "On  the 
colouring  malter  of  some  Aphides"  Quart.  Journ.  of  Micr.  Sc,  1871,  p.  352.  "On  the 
colouring  matter  of  Spongilla  fluviatiliSf**  Quart,  Journ.  of  Micros.  Sc,  1871,  p.  352. 
"On  the  cojpuring  matter  of  Bonellia  viridis,''  ibid,,  p.  166.  H.  N.  Moseley:  "On 
Actiniochrome,"  (^tart.  Journ,  Micros.  Sc,  1873,  p.  143.  "On  colouring  matters  of 
various  animals,"  ibid.,  1877,  p.  1.  This  is  a  most  important  paper,  giving  the  fullest 
account  of  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  pigments. 

G.  20 
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Sab-kingdom. 

Protozoa. 

Porifera. 

Coelenterata. 


The  pigments,  to  be  referred  to  in  this  section,  occur  either  dif- 
fused through  the  tissues,  as  in  many  marine  animals,  or  in  the  form 
of  granules  contained  in  certain  cells  or  layer  of  cells,  usually  dermal 
or  subdermal,  sometimes  deeper  in  the  mesoderm,  very  rarely  in  the 
endoderm.  Such  granular  mesodermal  deposits  are  frequent  in 
cephalopoda,  fishes,  amphibia  and  even  lizards.  The  Chlorophylls  and 
associated  'vegetable'  pigments,  when  present  in  animals,  are  always 
in  granules,  whether  in  the  striae  of  the  myophane  of  Infusoria,  the 
tissues  generally  of  SpongiUay  the  sub-muscular  mesoderm  of  Convo- 
luta,  or  the  endoderm  of  Hydra  viridis. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  such  pigments  as  have  hitherto  been  described, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  animals  yielding  them\ 

Colonring  Matters. 

Chlorophyll.     Blue  Stentorin, 

Chlorophyll,    Various  other  pigments  shewing  no  bandx. 

Chlorophylly  dec,  in  Hydra  viruiia  and  in  AnUiea  Ceretis, 

var.  amaragdtna, 
Actiniochrome  in  Bunodes  crassicomiB, 
Folyporytkrin  in   many   simple  Anthozoa  and  some 

Hydroids. 
Two  distinct  pigments  with  characteristic  absorption 

bands  in  Adaansia  sp. 
A  red  pigment  with  one  band  in  Coenopaammia, 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  bands. 
Pv/rple  PerUacrinin  in  many  species  of  Fentacrimis, 
Bed  PerUacrinin  in  a  species  from  Meangis  Is. 
Antedonin  fix)m  an  Antedon  and   a  deep-sea   Holo- 

thurian. 
Hoplacanthvnin  from  Hoplctcantlius  sp. 
These  four  pigments  all  have  absorption  spectra  with 

definite   bands,  the   other  pigments  obtained  from 

animals  b^looging  to  this  class  yield  no  bands. 
Chlorophyll  (1)  in  Convoluta\ 
Bondlein  in  Bondlia  viridia. 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  bands,  including  a  blue 

one,  reddened  by  acids,  in  a  Bhyncodemtts  sp. 
Chlorophyll  in  Telotea  viridis, 

Crustaceorubrin  in  many  deep-sea  Decapods ;  in  a  Pan- 
doras infesting  Carchariua  bracJiyurua ;  in  surface 

Entomostraca. 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  definite  absorption  spectra. 
Cocldneal  from  Kermes  cacti, 
Aphidein  from  an  Aphis  on  the  apple. 
Lac-dye  from  Coccus  Leuxae, 
Other  pigments  not  yet  examined,   or  yielding   no 

definite  spectra. 

^  This  list  is  compiled  chiefly  from  Moseley's  previoasly-qnoted  paper  {Quart.  Jourtt, 
of  Micr,  Se.y  1877,  p.  1). 

■  Oeddes,  "Physiology  and  Histology  of  Convoluta  Schultzil"  Proceedingt  of 
the  Royal  Society ^  Vol.  xxvui.  p.  449. 


Echinodermata. 


Vennes. 


Crustacea. 


Insecta. 
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MoUusca.  Aplysio-purpurin  from  Aplysia  ^  and  Dot'ut. 

Ja/nihinin  in  Jcmthina, 
Tyrian  purple'  in    several    species    of    Murex  and 

Pv/rpura, 
Other  pigments  yielding  no  bands. 
Vertebrata.  In  addition  to  colouring  matters  referred  to  in  other 

parts  of  this  book — a  bluish-green  pigment  with 
a  single  band,  extending  from  B  to  beyond  C» 
destroyed  by  heat,  acids  and  alkalies;  found  in 
Odax,  3  spp.  and  in  Labrichthya  SicharcUonii  ^ 

A  short  account  of  the  chief  characters  of  certain  of  the  above- 
named  colouring  matters  will  now  be  given. 

Blue  Stentorin*. 

This  blue  colouring  matter  obtained  from  Stentor  coeruleus  is 
characterized  by  a  spectrum  with  two  absorption  bands ;  of  these  the 
darker  is  on  the  red  side  of  C;  a  second  lighter  band,  between 
D  and  E,  occupies  approximately  the  space  intervening  between  the 
middle  of  the  a  band  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  the  13  band  of  the  same 
body.  The  colour  is  unaflFected  by  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric 
acids;  caustic  potash  causes  the  colour  to  become  darker,  the  band 
between  D  and  E  disappears,  and  that  between  B  and  C  becomes 
darker  and  is  shifted  somewhat  nearer  towards  B. 

Actiniochrome  *. 

This  is  a  red  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Moseley  from 
some  specimens  of  Bu/nodes  craasicomia.  It  possesses  an  absorption 
band  having  approximately  the  position  of  the  band  a  of  oxy- 
haemoglobin. 

Bonellein^. 

This  is  a  colouring  matter  obtained  by  Sorby  from  Bonellia 
viridia.  According  to  Sorby  it  resembles  blue  chlorophyll  in  many 
respects,  but  differs  in  only  being  temporarily  altered  by  acids,  the 
original  colour  returning  on  neutralization.  It  occurs  in  fine  granules 
in  the  epidermal  protoplasm,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  folloyring  are  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  centres  of  the  absorption  bands  of  Bonellein  (expressed 
in  millionths  of  a  millimetre) : 

1.     Alcohol  solutions,  alkaline  or  neutral 
662,  636,  611,  587,  520,  490. 

^  An  Italian  chemist  has  asserted  that  an  aniline  base  is  present  in  Aplysia, 
(Moseley,  op.  cit.^  p.  13). 

*  Lacaze-Duthiers,  **M6moire  snrla  Vonrpre, '*  Annales  des  Sciencfs  NatureUe»,  Zml 
S6r.  IV.,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  6 — 84. 

'  George  Francis,  Nature ,  Vol.  xii.  p.  167. 

*  Lankester,  Op,  cif.,  (see  foot-uute  to  p.  30.3). 

•  Moseley,  Op.  eit.^  (sec  foot-note  to  p.  305). 

•  Sorby,  Op.  eit. 
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2.  Alcohol  solutions,  slightly  acidulated 

636,  611,  588,  565,  543,  522,  492. 

3.  „        strongly  acid 

617,  590,  565,  552,  517. 
Solutions  of  Bonellein  are  fluorescent. 

Carminic  add. 

The  female  Cochineal  insect  {Coccus  cactt)  contains  from  26 — 
50  p.  c.  of  a  splendid  red  colouring  matter,  to  which  the  name  of 
Carminic  acid  is  given,  and  from  which  commercial  carmine  is  pre- 
pared. This  colouring  matter  is  found  in  other  species  of  Coccus, 
and  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  blossoms  of 
Monarda  didyma. 

Mode  of  One  part  of  powdered  cochineal  is  boiled  in  40  parts 

mvparatton.  of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  the  solution  is  then  decanted, 
precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
the  precipitant ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  boiling  water  so  long 
as  the  washings  give  a  precipitate  with  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride ; 
it  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  filtrate  from 
the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  the  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  carminic  acid. 

OompoBitioii  Carminic  acid,  C^H^gO,^  is  an  amorphous  red  powder 

and  proper-  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  alcohol,  and  in  hydrochloric 
^^  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  forms  no  salts  of  constant  com- 

position. The  ammonium  salt  exhibits  two  absorption  bands  between 
D  and  E  nearer  E  than  those  of  oxy-baemoglobin ;  these  bands  are 
more  closely  approximated  than  those  of  oxy-haemoglobin  and  have 
less  distinct  edges.  Aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  cochineal 
on  the  other  hand  absorb  all  but  the  red  rays. 

The  author  has  determined  the  position  of  the  centres  of  the  two  bands 
of  carminate  of  ammonia.  The  centre  of  tlie  band  which  corresponds  to 
that  designated  as  a  in  the  spectrum  of  oxy-haemoglobin  is  approxi- 
mately 530,  the  centre  of  the  band  correRponding  to  the  band  fi  of 
oxy-haemoglobin  is  approximately  570.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  carmine 
also  exhibits  two  absorption  bands,  of  which  the  centres  are  respectively  570 
and  528. 

A  solution  of  picro-carmine  exhibits  a  spectrum  which  at  first  sight  very 
closely  resembles  that  of  oxy-haemoglobin.  It  will  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  band  near  the  red  (a)  is  less  dark  than  the  one  in  the  green,  the 
centres  being  respectively  approximately  565  and  520,  and  there  is  a  third 
band  in  the  blue,  very  close  to  its  junction  with  the  green. 

Oftrminjift  When    boiled    with    dilute    acids    carminic   acid 

addaCQuco-  combines  with  the  elements  of  water  to  form  an 
■^^'  unfermentable  sugar,  which  is  optically  inactive,  and  a 

new  pigment  carmine-red  (C,,H  O^) : 

C„H.30,  -h  2d.O  =  C.H,0,  +  C.,H„0/. 
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Tyrian  Purple\ 

This  colouring  matter,  which  was  employed  in  remote  antiquity 
to  dye  the  robes  of  royalty,  and  which  even  in  the  luxurious  days  of 
Imperial  Rome  retained  its  position  as  the  dye  of  greatest  beauty 
and  value,  is  derived  from  the  secretion  of  a  glandular  organ  which  is 
situated  at  the  lower  part  of  the  mantle,  between  the  gill  and  the 
rectum,  of  various  species  of  Murex  and  Purpv/ra.  The  secretion 
when  first  poured  out  is  colourless  or  yellowish,  but  when  exposed  to 
the  light,  especially  if  it  be  first  diluted  with  water,  it  assumes  first  a 
bluish-green,  then  a  red  and  lastly  a  purple-violet  colour,  at  the 
same  time  emitting  a  strong  alliaceous  smell.  This  change  occurs 
spontaneously  in  the  case  of  Murex  trunculua  even  though  the  juice 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  in  sunlight  it  occurs  in  a  few  minutes.  In 
Murex  brandaris  the  colour  is  produced  only  in  the  light  and  more 
slowly.  The  dried  juice,  when  powdered,  appears  red ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  in  dilute  acids  and  cold  alkaline  leys. 

Puniein  tlio  Schnnck',  to  whose  investigations  we  owe  so  much  of  our 

ookraxliig  knowledge  of  certain  animal  colouring  matters,  has  examined 

ti^t^tavthA  *^®  bright  purple  colouring  matter  obtained  by  exposing  to 
action  €tllgh%  light  the  secretion  of  the  pu/rpurogenaus  gland  of  Purpura 
from  the  lapillus.     This   colouring    matter    is    insoluble    in    water, 

Cbromogen  of  alcohol,  and  ether ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  bensol, 
^nwura  and  in  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid.     It  dissolves  entirely  and 

P^^t^  with  comparative  ease  in  boiling  aniline.     The  solution  is  at 

first  green,  but  as  it  approaches  saturation,  it  becomes  purplish-blue ;  on 
cooling,  it  again  becomes  green,  depositing  at  the  same  time  small  granular 
masses  of  colouring  matter,  and  retains  at  last  only  a  faint  greenish  tinge. 
The  solution  at  its  darkest  stage,  while  still  warm,  shews  a  broad  but 
well-defined  band,  beginning  near  the  line  G  of  the  spectrum,  and  extending 
beyond  D,  but  as  the  solution  cools,  depositing  the  substance  contained  in  it, 
the  band  becomes  gradually  narrower,  until  it  occupies  the  space  midway 
between  C  and  />,  and  it  then  disappears.  The  masses  of  colouring  matter 
deposited  from  the  solution  in  aniline,  are  seen  under  the  microscope  to 
consist  of  star-shaped  groups  of  •  irregular  crystalline  needles.  Puniein, 
when  cautiously  heated,  furnishes  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

CJhlorophylloid  Colouring  Matters, 

The  consideration  of  these  will  be  postponed  to  Book  iii.  (Respira- 
tion). 

1  The  reader  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  paragraph  is  referred  to  the  fine  memoir 
of  Laoaze-Dathiers  (see  foot-note  2,  p.  807) ,  and  to  an  interesting  article  by  Dr  Sohunok, 
entitled  '*  Note  on  the  Porple  of  the  Ancients."  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1879, 
p.  589. 

*  Edward  Sohnnck,  "  Note  on  the  Porple  of  the  Ancients."  Joumal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  No.  202  (1879),  p.  589. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE  CONTRACTILE  TISSUES. 

Sect.  1.    Introductory. 
The  Structure  of  the  Contractile  Tissues. 

The  pro-         While  Schwann  and  other  observers,  about  the  year 
pertiei  of  1835,  were  tracing  the  resemblances  of  vegetable  and 

Protoplasm.  animal  tissues,  Dujardin*,  a  French  naturalist,  was 
investigating  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  a  remarkable  substance 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  sarcode.  This  substance  is  amor- 
phous, gelatinous  of  various  degrees  of  consistence,  and  elastic; 
and  it  always  contains  granules  of  greater  or  less  fineness.  It 
occurs  in  fragments  whose  shape  is  indefinite  and  indeed  variable. 
It  is  capable  of  developing  within  its  mass  vacuoles  or  cavities  filled 
with  a  pellucid  fluid,  which  afterwards  close  so  perfectly  that  no 
crack  or  scar  betrays  their  former  presence.  But  it  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  power  of  extending  portions  of  its  surface,  at  will,  into 
processes  which  may  or  may  not  mosculate,  and  which  again,  at  will, 
are  withdrawn  into  the  geners^  mass.  To  this  property  the  name 
contractility  is  given.  In  what  manner  the  protrusion  is  effected  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  normal  form  of 
the  contractile  mass  of  sarcode  is  spherical  and  that  contraction  may 
be  exerted  in  any  chord:  in  which  case  the  corresponding  segment 
would  be  pressed  out  as  a  process  (Hermann).  The  projection  of 
columns  or  processes  is  not  the  only  movement  exhibited  by  sarcode. 
The  granules  imbedded  in  its  mass  may  undergo  gliding  and  dancing 
movements  resembling  the  mechanicsd  Brownian  movements  which 
are  seen  when  very  minute  particles  are  suspended  in  a  liquid. 
In  each  case  the  granules  are  passive.  In  the  case  of  the  gliding 
movements,  which  are  well  seen  along  the  extended  processes  of 
/(yraminiferat  the  agent  is  the  contractile  sarcode ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  dancing  movements  the  cause  may  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Brownian  movements  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  they  may  * 
be  seen  in  contractile  tissues  which  are  unquestionably  alive;  but 

^  Dajardin,  "Becberohes  snr  les  organismes  inf^rieors."  Ann.  det  Sciences  naturelles, 
2nd  Ser.  (1885),  VoL  it.  p.  S43. 
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it  is   also  true  that  they  are   exhibited   in  dead  tissue,  and   that 
they  often  seem  to  depend  upon  a  diluted  state  of  the  sarcode\ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  most  remarkable  propertieis 
of  sarcode,  or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  protoplasm,  were  not  peculiar  to 
it  Siebold*  discovered  contractile  powers  in  the  yolk-spheres  of 
Planarian  ova,  and  Wharton  Joues''  iu  the  white  corpuscles  of 
vertebrates,  while  Kuhne  *  contrasted  muscular  tissue.  Amoebae  and 
Vorticellae  in  respect  of  their  excitability  and  death-changes.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  doctrine  of  the  analogy  of  sarcode 
to  the  body  or  contents  of  the  animal  cell,. and  the  doctrine  of 
the  cellular  nature  of  infusorians  * ;  from  which  we  derive  the  unity 
of  the  contractile  power  in  such  creatures  as  the  Amoeba  and  in 
the  specialized  muscular  tissues  of  man. 

Limited  powers  of  contraction  are  enjoyed  by  very  many  cells 
of  the  bodies  of  higher  animals.  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
of  the  cornea®,  the  cells  of  hyaline  cartilage',  and  the  walls  of 
capillaries  ^  seem  capable  of  contracting,  at  least  when  stimulated 
by  electrical  currents.  The  gliding  motion  of  granules  in  the  pigment 
cells  of  the  frog's  skin  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  White  blood 
corpuscles  and  lymph  cells  exhibit  movements  in  no  respect  different 
from  those  of  primitive  sarcode;  while  ciliated  epithelia  and  sper- 
matozoa offer  the  simplest  examples  of  movement  as  a  specialized 
function.  But  it  is  in  muscles  that  contraction  becomes  prominently 
the  function  of  the  tissue,  and  where  its  laws  have  been  most  fully 
examined. 

coassifl-  Of  muscles  there  are,  from  the  histological  point  of 

cattott  of  view,  three  sorts :  (1)  the  smooth  involuntary  muscular 

"*rt^**  ^'  tissue  of  intestines,  uterus,  arterial  walls,  &c. ;    (2)  the 

^2J*|J^^  striated  muscles  of  the  general  voluntary  system ;  and 

XxuB,  (3)  the  striated  involuntary  muscle  of  the  heart. 

Structure  of  unstriped  involuntary  muscle. 

This  variety  of  muscular  tissue  consists  of  innumerable  small 
fibre-cells  (0-045  to  0230  x  0*004  to  001  of  a   mm.)    extended  in 

^  BecklinghauBen,  "  Ueber  Eiter-  and  Biudegewebs-Korperohen."  Virchow*s  Archiv 
f.  path.  AtuU,  il  Phytiol.,  VoL  xxviii.  p.  166,  1868. 

*  Siebold,  Froriep.  Notizen,  No.  380,  p.  86.  Quoted  by  Strieker,  "Ueber  die  ZeUe." 
Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Gewthen^  chap.  i.  p.  2. 

*  Wharton  Jones,  "The  blood  corpuscle  considered  in  its  different  phases  of  develop- 
ment in  the  animal  series.''    Phil.  Trans.  Boy,  Soc.  Lond,  1846,  pp.  63—106. 

4  Edhne,  "  Untersuchungen  ii.  Bewegungen  u.  Veranderungen  der  oontractilen 
Substanzen."    Archiv  fUr  AnaU  Fhyn'ol.  u.  toias.  Med.  (Beichert  a.  du  Bois-Beymond), 

1859,  p.  816. 

*  M.  Schultze,  "Ueber  Mnskelkorperohen  und  das,  was  man  eine  Zelle  zu  nennen 
habe.'*  Archiv f.  Anat.  Phytiol.  u.  wUs.  Med.  (Beichert  u.  du  Bois-Beymond),  1861,  p.  17* 

0  Eiihne,  Protoplasma,  &o.,  p.  125.    Bollett,  Strieker's  Handbuch^  p.  1103. 

'  Heideiihain,  **Zur  Eenntniss  des  hyalinen  Enorpels."  Studien  det  physiol.  In*t. 
zu  Breslau,  Part  2  (1863),  p.  1. 

^  Strieker,  "Untersuchungen  ii.  die  Contraotilitat  der  Capillaren."  Wiener  Sitzungiber. 
d,  math.-naturwiss.  CUuse,  lxxiy.  p.  313,  1877. 
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tho  axis  of  contraction  \  overlapping  their  neighbours,  to  which 
they  are  united  by  means  of  an  intervening  substance  well  seen 
in  hardened  transverse  sections  of  the  tissue.  The  importance  of 
this  interposed  substance  has  been  called  in  question  by  Engelmann*. 
In  perfectly  fresh  specimens,  not  only  of  the  ureter  but  also  of 
other  smooth  muscular  tissues,  it  is  impossibly  to  detect  any  de- 
marcation of  cell  from  cell;  the  tissue  forms,  to  all  appearance, 
a  homogeneous  mass,  interrupted  only  by  the  nuclei ;  it  is  an  optical 
continuum.  This  homogeneity  persists,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, for  a  short  time ;  but  frequently,  after  a  few  minutes 
have  elapsed,  fine  lines  begin  to  appear,  which  speedily  cut  up 
the  field  into  elongated  elliptical  areas,  enclosing  the  nuclei,  and 
clearly  foreshadowing  the  cells.  Thus  the  homogeneity  claimed 
by  Engelmann  for  involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  the  homogeneity  of 
an  absolutely  fresh  cornea.  It  is  merely  optical  and  does  not  imply 
a  perfect  structural  continuity  in  the  sense  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Engelmann's  words'. 

The  cells  are  commonly  spindleshaped,  but  sometimes  forked  and 
flattened.  They  were  formerly  considered  to 'possess  no  membrane; 
but  lately  a  sheath  has  been  described,  with  annular  swellings  which 
produce  an  appearance  of  transverse  striae  \  Their  substance  is 
granular,  and  speckled  with  a  varying  number  of  refractile  particles 
soluble  in  alcohol;  and  they  contain  an  elongated  oval  or  rod-shaped 
nucleus.  Inside  the  nucleus  one  or  more  distinct  nucleoli  are  found ; 
and  beyond  each  pole  of  the  nucleus,  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre-cell, 
is  a  short  row  of  larger  granules,  which  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  end  of  the  fibre.  The  fibres  frequently  display  a 
longitudinal  striation,  especially  when  treated  with  reagents';  and, 
although  they  are  properly  described  as  non-striated  in  a  transverse 
direction',  yet  it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  when  they  have  been 
macerated  in  certain  hardening  fluids,  to  find  them  snapped  sharply 
across  so  as  to  leave  a  truncated,  praemorse  surface.  When  examined 
with  polarized  light,  fibre-cells,  like  the  transversely  striated  muscle 

^  The  power  of  contraction  along  two  axes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  has  heen 
suggested  by  Mr  Gaskell  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  of  arterial  walls.  {Studies  from 
the  Physiol.  Lab.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^  Part  in.  p.  164.  Also  Joum.  Anat, 
and  Physiol. ,  Vol.  xi.) 

»  Engelmann,  "Zur  Physiologie  des  Ureter."  PflUger*s  Archiv,  Vol.  ii.,  1869, 
pp.  247,  274.  *'Beitrage  zur  allgemeinen  Muskel-  a  Nervenphysiologie."  VoL  ui., 
1870,  p.  248. 

'  Bee  the  discussion  in  the  Archiv  /.  mikrosk,  Anat.  by  Dogiel,  Foster  and  Dew- 
Smith,  &o.  Hermann  (Physiology,  2nd  ed.  by  A.  Gamgee,  p.  800)  so  understands  Engel- 
mann: bat  Engelmann  always  refers  to  e^  physiological  continuity  merely,  although  he 
speaks  of  the  uret-er  as  a  *  colossal  fibre.' 

*  £.  Klein,  **  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Cells  and  Nuclei.*'  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microseop.  Science,  New  Series,  July  1878,  p.  831. 

B  Flemming,  **neber  die  BeschafFei^eit  des  Zellkemes."  Arch,  /.  mik,  Anat.t 
Vol.  >iii.  p.  698.    Klein,  Op.  cit. 

*  See  however  Meissner  (**  Ueber  das  Verhalten  der  muskuldsen  Faserzellen  im  oon- 
trahirten  Zustande."  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.,  2nd  Ser.,  Vol.  n.,  1858,  p.  816)  who  saw 
transverse  markings  on  contracted  fibres ;  ^so  Klein,  Op.  cit. 
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about  to  be  described,  are  found  to  contain  doubly  refracting,  positive, 
uaiaxal  particles  scattered  through  their  substance. 

Structure  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  second  kind  of  muscular  tissue  is  commonly  known  as  volun- 
tary, and  transversely  striated.  It  consists  of  elements  or  fibres,  which 
are  exceedingly  large  when  compared  with  fibre-cells,  being  about  7^  th 
of  an  inch  in  diameter  (10  to  80  fi^),  and  as  much  as  from  1  to  1^  inches 
long  ^  Each  fibre  is  enclosed  in  a  structureless  elastic  sheath  or  sarco- 
lemma,  rounded  at  its  extremities,  which  either  become  attached  to 
tendons  or  aponeuroses,  or  lie  overlapped  by  neighbouring  fibres. 
The  contents  of  the  sarcolemma  when  examined  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
condition,  as  they  may  be  in  the  case  of  cold-blooded  animals,  are  of 
a  pale  grey  translucent  appearance.  They  exhibit  a  very  regular 
series  of  transverse  markings,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  longitudiual 
striation,  if  care  have  been  exercised  in  the  preparation.  The 
transverse  striation  is  due  to  an  alternation  of  dim  and  bright  lines 
which  commonly  run  continuously  across  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre, 
but  which  are  sometimes  interrupted  by  'faults,'  (to  use  a  geological 
term,)  as  if  one  portion  of  the  fibre  had  slipped  to  a  lower  level  than 
the  rest.  The  striae  in  the  frog's  muscle  are  exceedingly  fine 
and  somewhat  confusing.  If  we  examine  in  the  normal  condition 
the  muscles  of  animals  lower  in  the  scale,  we  find  the  corresponding 
elements  both  larger  and  more  complex.  This  examination  may 
be  made  with  very  little  preparation  in  the  case  of  the  limb-muscles 
of  Hydraphiltbs,  fragments  of  which  may  be  snipped  out  and  mounted 
without  any  addition,  €kfter  the  chitinous  covering  of  the  thigh  has 
been  split,  while  in  the  case  of  Cyclops  no  preparation  whatever  is 
needed  other  than  fixing  the  specimen  beneath  a  covering  glass'.  A 
muscle  of  small  diameter  and  at  rest  should  be  selected  for  observa- 
tion. In  such  a  specimen  the  most  striking  feature  will  still  be  the 
alternation  of  darker  and  lighter  bands.  But  the  dark,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  the  dim  band  will  be  found  more  or  less  marked  by 
longitudinal  lines,  and  to  be  traversed  by  a  zone  or  region  less 
cloudy  than  the  rest,  to  which  the  name  of  HenserCs  disc  is  given. 
The  lighter  stripe,  in  its  turn,  is  still  more  clearly  divided  by  a  thin 
dark  line  called  Krause's  merribrane,  which  under  a  sufficiently 
high  power  in  hardened  specimens  appears  as  a  series — often  as 
a  double  series — of  dots*.  If  such  a  muscular  fibre  were  seen  in 
cross  section,  and  in  a  perfectly  normal  state,  it  would  present 
the  appearance  of  a  homogeneous  clear  substance,  thickly  and  evenly 

^  Banvier,  Traiti  technique  d'HUtologie,  p.  468. 

'  Qaain's  Anatomy,  eighth  ed. ,  Vol.  n.  p.  115. 

*  As  was  demonstrated  to  the  author  by  Mr  Marcus  Hartog,  in  Cyclops  the  straotnre 
of  striated  muscle,  and  the  end-organs  of  the  nerves  in  muscle,  may  be  perfectly  studied 
in  the  Jiving,  uninjured  animal. 

<  This  Une  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen  by  Dobie  (Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  2nd  Ser.. 
1849,  Vol.  m.  p.  109). 
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studded  with  fine  dots ;  but  if  the  muscle  were  first  frozen  before  the 
section  was  made,  it  would  be  seen  to  be  divided  by  fine  lines  into  a 
number  of  angular  areas,  known  aa  Cohnlteim'a  areas;  as  if  the  whole 


Fia.  54.    Duatun  u^agtminia  the  btbdotcbi  or  a  Stbifkd  Ucwoub  Fibrb. 
(Atisx  Bogoliii^an-) 

Tlie  speeiiiien  was  t»keD  bom  the  abdominal  musoles  of  Teiephonu  nulominu,  aod 
mads  ri^  b;  being  plunged  into  SOp.o.  alotdiol:  a  TepreeentB  the  fibre  in  TaiioDfl  itages 
o(  oontraotion,  when  viewed  in  common  light;  biaasdiem&of  theBomefibieinpolaiiMd 
light. 

1,  2.  repieaent  tlie  broad  dim  bands  in  the  foUy  relaxed  oondition;  m,  Henaen's 
dim  (HittelBoheibe) ;  q,  darker  portion  of  broad  dim  band  (Qnermbmbe) ;  z,  EraoBe'a 
membrane,  appearing  double  (ZwiaohenEcheibe) ;  r,  accesBorv  band  (NebenBoheibe) ; 
i,  i,  intennediate  eubetance,  forming  the  broad  bright  stripe  oi  band. 

Of  the  variooe  ee^^enta,  1  and  2  are  fall;  relaxed ;  3,  4  and  G  are  in  the  beginning 
of  oontractioQ ;  6,  7  and  8  ooDstitate  the  bomogeneone  stage  of  contraction  ;  and  from  9 
onwards  the  segmente  are  in  the  stage  of  transpoeed  bands,  the  original  bri^t  stripe 
being  now  dimmer  than  the  origkiol  iUirk  stripe. 

b  ehewB  that  there  is  no  transpoaitioD  ot  donbl;  retracting  and  aingljr  refmoting 


fibre  consisted  of  a  number  of  compressed  columns  or  prisi^s  Bur- 
rounded  by  the  sheath  of  the  Barcolemma.  Were  we  to  irrigate  these 
fresh  specimens  of  muscular  tissue  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  muscle 
would  swell  up,  and  the  transverse  striation  would  become  faint, 
while  here  and  there  a  third  element  of  the  tissue,  viz.  the  nuclei. 
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would  become  prominent.  These  in  the  fresh  state  are  oval,  flat- 
tened, structures  containing  nucleoli  and  usually  surrounded  by,  or 
associated  with,  a  small  fragment  of  unstriated  granular  protoplasm ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  the  acid  they  frequently  become  shrivelled 
and  linear.  In  the  frog  and  in  the  water-beetle  they  may  be  found 
at  any  depth  in  the  mass  of  the  fibre;  while  in  mammalian  muscles 
they  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma. 

If  the  leg  of  a  water-beetle  be  torn  from  the  body  of  a  recently 
killed  specimen,  and  its  chitinous  covering  split ;  and  if  it  be  then 
plunged  into  absolute  alcohol ;  portions  of  fibres  may  be  found  in 
all  stages  of  contraction.  Most  frequently  it  happens  that  in  the 
contracted  portion  the  sarcolemma  is  raised  up  from  the  contrac- 
tile substance  opposite  the  level  of  each  dim  band  in  the  form  of 
a  regular  fold  encircling  the  whole  fibre.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
sarcolemma  at  the  edge  of  a  longitudinal  section  (or  optical  longi- 
tudinal section)  of  a  fibre  appears  very  regularly  festooned,  the 
festoons  being  opposite  the  ends  of  the  dim  bands,  and  the  fixed 
points  opposite  the  ends  of  the  so-called  membranes  of  Krause. 
Upon  this  very  remarkable  appearance,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  appearance  known  as  the  areas  of  Cohnheim,  Krause  has 
founded  his  theory  that  a  muscular  fibre  is  partitioned  off  into 
superposed  prismatic  cavities  or  cells,  by  horizontal  diaphragms 
which  are  Krause's  membranes,  and  by  vertical  walls  which  are  the 
boundaries  of  Cohnheim's  areas. 

outorvtowB.  '^^^  older  views  of  the  muscular  fibre  were  chiefly 

Bowman's  based  upon  the  effects  of  certain  reagents  on  the  tissue. 

Saroonstfe-  If  a  muscular  fibre  is  steeped  and  hardened  in  a 
^^^'  solution  of  chromic  acid  or  in  alcohol — and  this  applies 

to  mammalian  as  to  other  fibres — the  sarcolemma  becomes  brittle,  and 
the  whole  contents  resolve,  at  the  slightest  touch,  into  innumerable 
fine  JibriUae,  each  of  which  exhibits  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark 

farts  corresponding  with  the  light  and  dark  bands  of  fresh  fibres, 
f,  again,  a  fibre  has  been  macerated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
tendency  which  it  exhibits  is,  not  to  split  longitudinally  but  rather 
transversely,  through  the  centre  of  the  principal  bright  band,  thus 
breaking  up  into  a  number  of  superposed  discs  called  the  discs  of 
Bowman,  It  is  clear  that,  if  we  imagine  cleavage  to  occur  at  the  same 
time  in  both  the  longitudinal  and  the  horizontal  plane,  the  muscular 
fibre  will  become  broken  up  into  a  number  of  short  prisms,  rods, 
or  particles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  structural  units  of 
the  dead  fibres.  To  these  Bowman^  gave  the  name  of  sarcous 
elements^  several  of  which  are  included  in  each  area  of  Cohnheim. 
The  researches  of  Bowman  remodelled  the  old  representations  of  the 
striated  muscular  fibre,  and  gave  to  them  a  form  which  they  have 
more  or  less  preserved  for  forty  years. 

>  Bowman,    '*0n  the  minnte  structure  and  movements  of  yoiuntary  mnscle.*' 
P/it7.  Trafu.  Roy,  Soe,  Lond,  1840,  p.  457. 
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^j^ji^  The  property  of   double  refraction   in  muscular 

havioiirof  tissues  has  already  been  mentioned.  Its  discovery 
mnioie  to  po-  was  made^  in  striated- muscle;  where  also  its  conditions 
**'^*^*^**  have  been  more  fiilly  observed  than  in  the  smooth 
variety.  A  convenient  apparatus  for  demonstrating  double  refraction 
in  microscopic  objects  consists  of  two  Nicol's  prisms,  one — ^the  polar- 
izer— fixed  between  the  illuminating  mirror  of  the  microscope  and 
the  object  stage,  and  the  other — called  the  analyser  and  capable  of 
rotating  about  the  optical  axis  of  the  instrument — interposed  between 
the  ocular  and  the  observer's  eye.  When  the  planes  of  polarization 
of  the  two  Nicols  are  at  right  angles  the  prisms  are  said  to  be 
crossed,  and  the  field  of  view  is  darkened ;  when  they  coincide  the 
field  is  brightest.  If,  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed,  a  doubly  refracting 
body  is  interposed  between  them;  if  for  example  a  plate  of  doubly 
refracting  crystal,  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  is  laid  upon  the  stage  of 
the  microscope;  the  analyser  no  longer  blocks  the  rays,  and  the 
field  again  becomes  bright  The  degree  of  brightness  varies  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  doubly  refracting  plate:  it  is 
greatest  when  this  axis  makes  an  inclination  of  45°  with  each 
Nicol's  plane ;  and  it  is  nil  when  it  coincides  with  either  of 
these.  If  muscle,  or  any  part  of  muscle,  behaved  like  such  a  plate 
of  crystal,  we  should  ascribe  to  it  similar  double-refracting  properties. 
A  more  beautiful  way  of  demonstrating  the  optical  properties  of 
muscular  tissue  is  to  interpose  a  very  thin  plate  of  doubly  refracting 
selenite  or  mica  between  tne  crossed  Nicols.  In  this  case,  as  in  the 
above  experiment,  light  is  transmitted  or  not  through  the  analyser 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  plate;  but  the  light  is 
not  white,  it  is  coloured.  The  particular  colour  depends  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  plate;  and  the  most  useful  thickness  is  that  which 
gives  a  purple  tint  to  the  field  with  the  proper  inclination  of  the 
axis.  Supposing  this  to  be  attained,  and  supposing  also  that  we  have 
that  relation  of  the  plate  to  the  prisms  wnich  secures  the  highest 
intensity  or  fulness  of  colour,  we  shall  find  that,  as  we  rotate  the 
analysing  Nicol,  the  intensity  of  the  tint  will  diminish  to  its 
vanishing  point,  at  45°,  beyond  which  the  complementary  tint  will 
appear,  and  increase  to  its  maximum  fulness  at  90°;  and  so  alter- 
nately through  every  quadrant.  If  now  we  place  upon  the  mica 
plate  a  doubly  refracting  body,  its  colour  wiU  be  found  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  field  according  to  its  doubly  refracting  character,  its 
thickness  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  crossed  Nicol  planes. 
The  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that  we  may  discriminate 
between  isotropous  and  doubly  refracting  bodies,  not  merely  by 
different  intensity  of  light,  but  by  more  easily  detected  differences  of 
colour. 

By  the  aid  of  such  appliances  Briicke*  was  able  to  determine 

1  0.  Boeok  (in  1889) ;  reported  in  Areh.  /.  AnaU  PkyiioL  u,  wist,  Med,  (J.  Miiller), 
1844,  p.  1. 

'  Brfioke,  ''MoBkelfasem  im  polazisirten  Liohte."  Stricker*B  Handbuch,  Chap.  vi. 
p.  170. 
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that  muscular  fibres  consist  of  isotropous  and  anisotropous  or  doubly 
refracting  substance;  that  the  latter  is  found  in  the  broad  dim  band 
which  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  sarcous  elements;  and  that  these 
optically  resemble  uniaxal  crystals  the  axes  of  which  coincide  with  the 
length  of  the  fibre.  By  comparing  the  optical  phenomena  of  muscles 
and  rock-crystal  he  assigned  to  muscle  a  place  among  positive  double- 
refiracting  bodies;  and  on  purely  physical  grounds  he  assumed  the 
double-refracting  powers  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  sarcous 
elements  of  innumerable  doubly-refracting  particles,  to  which  hypo- 
thetical particles  he  ascribed  the  name  of  disdiaclasts  {Bk,  twice,  and 
SiaK\aia,  I  break  in  twain). 

The  rest  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  isotropous  in  all  meridians  and 
all  positions;  except  Krause's  membrane,  which,  Uke  the  sarcous 
elements,  is  doubly  refracting\ 

Of  late  years  the  scheme  of  striated  muscle  in  Arthropoda, 
m^^tow..     «f  especially  in  Insocta,  h«  grown  to  be  still  more  compli- 

cated  than  in  this  description.  With  suitable  powers,  thai 
which  has  been  called  Krause's  membrane  becomes  resolved  into  tiiree  narrow 
bands,  an  intermediate  and  two  ctccessory*.  The  intermediate  band  is 
continuous,  when  in  the  fresh  state,  and  sometimes  double ;  but  broken  into 
granules  when  hardened.  The  accessory  bands  are  usually  more  or  less 
granular.  The  intermediate  band  is  double-refracting,  as  may  best  be  seen 
in  hardened  specimenB  of  broad-banded  muscles ;  whereas  double  refraction 
in  the  accessory  bands  is  faint  and  imcertain.  The  diagi*am  on  page  314 
should  be  consulted;  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  double  refraction  of 
Krause*8  membrane  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 

BuMiTiiLoii  While  the  above  general  description  includes  all 

ofToiimtary  conditions  of  voluntary  striated  muscular  tissues, 
nrasoies  Into  varieties  are  distinguished  in  the  muscles  of  some 
pale  and  red.  animals:  these  are  the  pale  and  the  red,  of  which  the 
unlikeness  of  colour  persists  after  bleeding.  In  the  former,  transverse 
striation  is  extremely  regular  and  longitudinal  striation  merely 
indicated :  the  recti,  the  vasti  and  the  adductor  magnvs  of  the  rabbit's 
hind  limb  are  instances.  In  the  latter,  or  red  variety,  of  which  the 
adductor  brevis  and  the  soleus  are  types,  the  transverse  bands  are 
broken  up  by  a  well-marked  longitudinal  striation'.  Still  more 
interesting  physiological  differences  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

^  See  foUowing  note. 

*  EDgehnann,  Proces  verbaal  d.  k,  AkatL  van  weteruchappen,  Afdeel,  Natuurk. 
No.  6,  Dec.  1871 ;  and  No.  7,  Jan.  1872.  Beferred  to  in  a  paper  by  the  same  author 
("  Ueber  die  queigestreifte  Maskelsubstanz ")  in  Pfluger's  Archiv  f.  d.  ges.  Physiol.^ 
Vol.  yn.)  1873,  pp.  86,  42,  50.  Unhappily  the  term  'strie  interm^aire'  has  been  applied 
by  Banvier  {TraiU  Technique  d'HUtologie,  p.  481)  to  Hensen's  disc. 

*  Banvier,  **De  qnelques  faits  relatifs  k  I'Histologie  et  A  la  Physiologie  dee  Muscles 
strips."  Arch»  d.  Phytiol,  norm,  etpathoL,  2nd  Ser.,  Vol.  i.  p.  5, 1874.  E.  Meyer,  *' Ueber 
zothe  und  blasse  quergestreifte  Muskeln."  Arch,  f.  Anat,  Physiol,  u.  tpitt.  Med. 
(Beiohert  und  du  Bois-Beymond),  1875,  p.  217.  W.  Erause  seems  to  have  been  tiie 
first  to  notice  the  distinction  of  colour  in  red  and  pale  muscles  (Anatomie  dee  Kamnehem, 
1863). 
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The  blood-vessels  of  striated  muscular  tissue  are 
yo8s«i8of  "  v®^  abundant,  and  the  capillaries  are  small.  The 
miuciiiar  latter  are   distributed   upon  the  fibres,   in  elongated 

tiBsue.  meshes ;  but  they  nowhere  pierce  the  sarcolemma. 

The  capillaries  of  the  red  variety  of  voluntary  muscles  are  wider 
than  those  of  the  pale.  They  are  disposed  in  shorter  meshes,  and  are 
marked  by  peculiar  aneurismal  dilatations  \ 

The  structure  of  the  Muscular  Substance  of  the  Heart, 

The  third  kind  of  muscular  tissue  consists  of  quadrate  cells  with  a 
faint  longitudinal  striation  and  a  rough  transverse  striation.  In  the 
centre  of  each  cell  is  an  oval  nucleus,  usually  associated  with  a 
small  amount  of  granular  protoplasm ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  cell- 
substance  contains  a  few  scattered  fat  particles.  The  cells  are  joined 
end  to  end,  or  side  to  side,  and  often  by  means  of  stout  truncated 
processes.    They  are  apparently  destitute  of  sarcolemma. 

The  heart-muscle  of  amphibia  differs  somewhat  from  the  above 
description.  The  cells  are  not  quadrate,  but  spindle-like,  overlapping 
the  neighbouring  cells.  They  are  transversely  striated;  and  both 
Erause's  membrane  and  Hensen's  disc  are  said  to  have  been  seen  *. 
The  dark  striae  are  doubly  refracting. 

In  mammals  the  size  of  the  cells  is  from-  50 — 70  fi  loDg  by 
15— 23 /A  broad". 

Terminations  of  Nerves  in  Muscle. 

The  mode  of  union  of  muscles  and  motor  nerves  cannot  as  yet 
be  said  to  have  acquired  more  than  anatomical  significance.  The  cells 
of  smooth  muscle  are  entangled  in  a  net  of  nervous  fibres,  from  which 
fine  offsets  seem  to  end  abruptly  on  the  surface  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  cells,  or  even  to  pierce  the  nuclei*. 

A  similar  disposition  of  nerves  has  been  claimed  for  the  heart- 
muscle  *. 

In  the  case  of  striated  voluntary  muscle,  the  medullated  nerve 
fibres  reach  the  sarcolemma,  and  pierce  it.  The  sheath  of  Schwann 
or   neurilemma    becomes    continuous   with    the    sarcolemma.     The 

^  Banyier,  *'Note  snr  lee  yaisBeaux  sangnins  et  la  circulation  dans  les  maades 
rouges."    Op.  cit.,  p.  446.     E.  Meyer,  loc,  cit. 

*  Langerhans,  '*Zar  Histologie  des  Herzens,"  Virchow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  lviii.  p.  56 
Gerlach,  L.,  '*Ueber  die  Nervenondigung  in  der  Musculatur  des  Froschherzens.*' 
Virchow's  Arehiv,  Vol.  lxvi.  p.  187. 

'  Schweigger-Seidel,  "Das  Herz,"  Strieker's  Handbuchi  chap,  vii  p.  179. 

*  Ckxisult  Arnold,  "G^webe  der  organischen  Muskeln,"  Strieker's  Handbnch,  chap, 
iv.  p.  144;  and,  of  the  more  recent  authorities,  Lowit,  Wien.  Acad.  Sitzungsb.  iii. 
Abth.,  Vol.  Lxxi.  1875,  p.  355.  Gsoheidlen,  B.,  Arch,  f,  mikr.  Anat.y  Vol.  xiv.  p.  821. 
RanTier,  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  lzxxti.  p.  li42. 

^  Consult  Schweigger-Seidel,  Strieker's  Handbuch,  chap.  vii. ;  and  also  P.  Langerhans, 
Virchow's  Archive  Vol.  lviii.  p.  65.  L.  Gerlach,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Vol.  i.xvi.  p.  187. 
E.  Fischer,  Arch.f.  mikr.  Atiat.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  366. 
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axis-cylinder  divides  in  Mammals,  Birds  and  Reptiles,  into  a 
short  dendriform  structure  called  an  End-plate,  which  rests  upon  a 
granular  nucleated  mass  called  a  Protoplasmic  foot  In  Ampnibia, 
there  is  no  protoplasmic  foot,  and  the  divisions  of  the  axis- 
cylinder  are  nucleated  and  long,  extending  mainly  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  fibre,  immediately  beneath  the  sarcolemma.  In  all  classes 
the  white  substance  of  Schwann  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  at 
the  entrance  to  the  sarcolemma  or  at  a  little  distance  within  it*. 
In  muscular  fibres  destitute  of  sarcolemma  the  nerve  ends  in  a 
granular  Eminence  of  Doyire^y  on  the  side  of  the  fibres  which  usually 
bears  a  nucleus. 


Chemical  constitution  of  normal  living  Muscle,  so  far 

AS  it  can  be  known  OB  INFERRED. 


On  the  distribution  of  liquid  and  solid  parts  in  a  voluntary  muscular 

fibre. 

In  the  section  which  has  preceded,  an  account  has  be6n  given  of 
the  appearances  presented  by  muscular  fibres  when  subjected  to  a 
high  magnifying  power;  and  we  have  shewn  that,  according  to 
all  observers,  there  is  contained  within  the  elastic  sarcolemma  a 
substance  in  which  doubly  refiracting  and  isotropous  structures 
alternate.  In  the  sequel  it  will  be  shewn  that  in  the  process  of  con- 
traction the  fibre  becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  the  anisotropous  elements  become  broader  and  shorter,  the  inter- 
mediate isotropous  substance  also  exhibiting  some  diminution  in 
height  and  perhaps  (though  this  admits  of  doubt)  diminishing  in 
amount.  Whilst  these  changes  in  the  form  are  proceeding,  diflferences 
in  light-transmitting  powers  are  perceived,  though  the  behaviour  to 
polarized  light  remains  as  before. 

We  have  referred  to  minor  points  in  which  different  observers 
disagree,  but  without  laying  very  much  stress  upon  them.  We  have 
now,  however,  to  discuss  a  question  which  is  of  paramount  importance, 
in  reference  to  the  physical  constitution  of  voluntary  muscle. 

When  we  examine  a  dead  muscular  fibre,  especially  one  which  has 
been  acted  upon  by  various  hardening  reagents,  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  all  unquestionably  possess  a  solid  consistence.  Can 
we,  however,  infer  from  such  observations  that  they  possess  the  same 
characters  during  life  ?  Certainly  not     It  was  shewn  by  KUhne'  that 

*  Eilhne,  Strieker's  Handbueht  chap.  v. 

'  Doydre,  "M6moire  but  lea  Tardigrades. "  Ann,  des  Set,  Nat,  Qkr,  u.  Vol.  xiv., 
1840,  p.  269. 

s  Killme,  Archiv  f,  Anat.  u,  Pkynol,  1859,  p.  748.  UnUrsuchungen  Uber  das 
Protoplatma  tmd  Uber  die  C<nUra4:tilitiU,  Leipzig,  1864.  (Consult  section  entitled 
*'Metnoden  zor  Gewinnung  des  Maskelinhalts, "  p.  2.)  Lehirhueh  der  phyeiologisehen 
Chemie,  Leipzig,  1866,  p.  272. 
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by  subjecting  yet  living  and  rapidly  frozen  muscular  fibres  to  pressure 
we  can  express  from  the  interior  of  the  fibre  a  somewhat  viscous 
but  yet  perfectly  liquid  substance,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
muscle-plasmay  which  shortly  afterwards,  if  the  temperature  be 
favourable,  sets  as  a  soft  jelly:  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the 
coagulation  of  a  proteid  body  of  which  the  precursor  or  precursors 
existed  in  solution.  Etihne  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  on  one 
occasion  living  muscular  fibres,  within  the  sarcolemma  of  which  a 
living  nematode  (subsequently  again  seen  by  Eberth^  and  indentified 
by  him  as  tde  Myoryctes  Weismanni)  freely  moved  about.  This  worm 
was  able  to  make  its  way  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  muscular 
fibre,  displacing  in  its  course  (but  only  temporarily)  the  sarcous 
elements,  and  in  a  way  which  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  creature 
was  moving  in  a  fluid  medium  in  which  were  suspended  the  an- 
isotropous  constituents  of  the  fibre.  Euhne  was  thus  led  to  the 
conception  that  in  the  voluntary  muscular  fibre  the  contents  consist  . 
of  anisotropous  solid  bodies — the  sarcous  elements — which  are 
suspended  in  a  viscous  liquid,  contraction  consisting  essentially  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  suspended  bodies. 

Objections  have  been  raised  to  this  view  of  Ktihne's,  some  of  which 
are  based  upon  microscopic  observations,  others  upon  the  difficulty 
which  their  advocates  have  experienced  in  accounting  satisfactorily  for 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  anisotropous  elements,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  these  are  simply  suspended  in  a  viscous  liquid. 

Krause,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  believes  that  the  structure, 
which  since  his  description  of  it  has  gone  by  the  misleading  term  of 
'Krause's  membrane'  (viz.  the  anisotropous  structure  in  the  light  band 
of  resting  muscle),  is  attached  to  the  sarcolemma,  so  that  according  to 
him  a  muscular  fibre  would  be  divided  into  a  series  of  transverse 
compartments.  But  excellent  observers  who  have  followed  him 
(Engelmann),  deny  the  existence  of  a  membrane,  the  existence  of 
which  is  absolutely  disproved  by  the  fortunate  observation  of 
Ktthne. 

Such  a  view  as  Krause's  might  have  been  held  before  the  time  of 
Ktihne's  famous  observation,  but  the  latter,  it  appears  to  us,  supplies 
a  certain  criterion  for  rejecting  the  former.  On  physical  grounds  it  has 
been  shewn  by  Brticke,  and  is  maintained  in  his  most  recently  pub- 
lished writings  by  Hermann,  that  the  existence  of  a  system  of  trans- 
verse partitions  in  the  muscular  fibre  would  oppose  a  great  (and  use- 
less) resistance  to  the  forces  which  bring  about  the  changes  in  its  form. 

The  difficulties  which  some  have  experienced  in  explaining  the 
orderly  arrangement  of  the  anisotropous  elements  are,  as  Rtihne 
points  out,  dispelled  if  we  surmise  that  this  orderly  an-angement  is 
dependent  (1)  on  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  fibre 
by  the  sarcolemma,  and  (2)  on  the  mutual  attraction  which  leads  solid 
bodies,  floating  in  a  liquid,  to  adhere  one  to  another. 

>  Ebeiih,  ZeiUchrift  f,  wistensch,  ZoologU,  Vol.  xii.  (ISdS).  p.  630. 
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The  facts  then  that  (1)  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
sarcolemma  can  be  expelled  from  it  in  the  condition  of  a  liquid, 
and  (2)  that  living  bodies  move  in  the  interior  of  the  living  fibre,  as 
in  a  liquid  holding  solid  bodies  in  suspension,  appear  to  us  to  settle 
definitely  the  great  problem  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
doubly  refracting  and  isotropous  elements  of  muscular  fibre.  The 
most  weighty  consequences  follow  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  for  one  moment  suppose  that  a  liquid 
can  change  its  form  in  consequence  of  internal  forces  acting  within  it, 
unless  these  lead  to  its  becoming  solid;  we  are  therefore  led  on  theo- 
retical grounds  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sarcous  elements  must  be 
the  structures  which  are  directly  concerned  in  the  change  of  shape  of 
the  fibre.  Engelmann's  observations,  which  in  all  respects  are  the 
most  consistent  and  satisfactory  which  have  been  advanced,  since  the 
earlier  classical  investigations  of  Bowmann  and  Brticke  were  pub- 
lished, seem  to  shew  that  in  contraction  the  sarcous  elements  undergo 
a  change  in  form  and  in  volume,  increasing  in  bulk  at  the  expense  of 
the  isotropous  substance,  so  that  the  combined  volume  of  the  contents 
remains  sensibly  the  same  during  contraction  and  during  rest. 

Were  it  possible,  we  should  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  study 
the  chemical  history  of  the  various  structural  elements  which  make 
up  the  muscular  fibre ;  but  this  ideal  aim  can  but  most  imperfectly 
be  realized  ;  so  far  as  possible,  we  feel  however  bound  to  attempt  the 
task. 

Chemical  characters  of  the  Sarcolemma. 

The  delicate  transparent  sheath  which  in  voluntarv  rausde  encloses, 
as  in  a  sac,  the  contractile  matter  which  forms  the  chief  substance  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  was  formerlv  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
elastic  tissue;  like  the  latter,  it  is  unacted  upon  by  acetic  acid,  and 
resists  long  boiling  with  water,  though  it  is  ultimately  dissolved. 
It  differs,  also,  from  elastin  in  being  slowly  dissolved  when  heated  in 
dilute  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies.  The  fact  that  it  is  dissolved 
gradually  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the  ferments  of  the 
stomach  and  pancreas  has  also  been  adduced  as  proving  that  the 
sarcolemma  is  not  identical  with  elastic  tissue ;  in  point  of  fact  even 
elastic  tissue  is  slowly  dissolved  by  these  ferments,  and  particularly 
by  pepsin. 

Chemical  nature  of  the  dovbly-refracbing  elements  of  voluntary  muscle. 

The  doubly  refracting  (anisotropous)  matter  of  voluntary  muscular 
fibre  is,  during  life,  as  after  death,  of  solid  consistence.  It  loses  its 
peculiar  optical  properties  when  the  fibre  containing  it  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  either  acids  or  alkalies,  or  when  it  is  heated  to  .boiling. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  surmised  that  this  matter  is  proteid 
in   nature.     It  has,  however,   been   remarked   that  neither  alcohol 
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nor  salicylic  acid — ^reagent^  which  coagulate  the  prot^ids — affect  the 
doubly  refracting  sarcous  elements,  so  that  one  would  he  inclined 
to  believe  that  they  consist  rather  of  some  derivative  of  the  proteid 
bodies  than  of  proteid.  bodies  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  stated  that  ^Krause's  membrane/  though  sharing  the  optical 
properties  of  the  sarcous  elements,  has  a  different  deportment  towards 
dilute  acids;  thus  a  three-per-cent.  solution  of  acetic  and  a  one- 
per-cent.  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  said  to  annul  the 
anisotropous  character  of  the  sarcous  elements,  but  not  of  Krause's 
membrane,  which  is,  however,  affected  by  caustic  alkalies  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sarcous  elements. 

The  Muscle  Plasma^. 

210^^0^^,  The  liquid  to  which  the  name  of  rnvscle  plasma  is 

metiio4oi  given,  and  which  constitutes,  as  has  been  shewn,  the 
obtoininip  isotropous  material  of  the  voluntary  muscular  fibre,  can 

HuBde  viBMr  Q^iiy  ge  obtained  from  muscle  which  has  not  passed  into 
"**•  the  state  of  rigor  mortis,  for  when  this  change  occurs,  a 

solidification  of  a  proteid  matter  previously  in  solution  occurs,  and 
muscle  plasma,  properly  so  called,  ceases  to  exist.  Cold  delays  the 
coagulation  of  the  plasma,  as  it  does  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
it  is  by  its  aid  that  the  plasma  can  be  obtained. 

The  muscles  of  cold-blooded  animals  alone  preserve  their  vitality 
sufficiently  long  to  permit  of  the  plasma  being  removed  before  rigor 
has  had  time  to  occur ;  practically  those  of  the  frog  are  always  em- 
ployed, and  the  process  is  the  following : 

The  frog  is  bled,  and  salt  solution  (^  p.c.)  is  injected  into  the 
aorta,  so  as  to  wash  the  whole  of  the  blood  out  of  the  muscles.  The 
muscles  are  then  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  and  washed  in,  or  kneaded 
withy  more  of  the  same  salt  solution  cooled  to  0°  C,  with  the  object  of 
getting  rid  of  lymph.  The  fragments  are  then  collected  together, 
enclosed  in  fine  linen,  and  tied  up  so  as  to  constitute  a  compact  ball, 
which  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  —  7*  C.  until  it  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  can,  by  means  of  cooled  knives,  be  conveni- 
ently cut  into  very  fine  slices ;  this  operation  can  only  be  caiTied 
out  in  very  cold  weather.  The  frozen  slices  are  then  pounded  in 
cooled  mortars,  the  pounded  muscle  tied  up  in  strong  linen,  and 
expressed  in  a  strong  press  at  the  temperature  of  the  room.  The 
muscle  thaws  at  0®,  so  that  the  liquid  which  flows  from  the  press  has 
this  temperature;  it  is  then  filtered  through  small  paper  filters 
moistened  with  ice-cold  salt  solution  ;  as  the  filters  speedily  clog,  the 
fluid  must  frequently  be  transferred  to  fr^sh  filters. 

1  This  acconnt  of  the  Mascle  Plasma  and  Mascle  Senun,  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  KAhne's  Lehrbueh  der  physiologischen  Chemie,  It  would  have  been  vain  to 
attempt  to  give  a  more  soocinct  or  a  more  satiefactoiy  aocotmt  than  that  of  the  eminent 
physiologist  to  whom  we  owe  almost  every  £aot  known  in  relation  to  the  proteida  of 
muscle. 

*  Ktthne,  UrUemichufigen  Uber  dcu  Protoplatma^  p.  2.    Lehrbtieh^  p.  272. 
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The  filtrate  obtained  by  the  above  operation  is  a  faintly  yellow 
opalescent  liquid.     It  is  muscle  plasma. 

Properties  Muscle  plasma  is  of  syrupy  consistence;    it   flows, 

of  Che  mnwOe  however,  forms  drops,  and  possesses  all  the  characters 
plaama.  of  a  liquid.     It  has  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  muscle  plasma  coagulates  exactly  like 
blood  plasma.  Coagulation  is  accelerated  by  contact  with  foreign 
matter  and  commences  at  the  points  of  contact ;  it  is  also  accelerated 
by  stirring  with  a  glass  rod. 

Myosin, 

The  solid  body  which  separates  from  muscle  plasma  when  this 
liquid  coagulates  has  received  the  name  of  Myosin.  This  body  diflers 
from  fibrin  in  being  a  gelatinous  mass  when  first  formed,  and  though 
it  subsequently  contracts,  it  never  becomes  fibrous,  nor  has  the 
opacity  of  blood  fibrin. 

n^n^^nn  The  separation  of  myosin  is  hindered  by  cold.     At 

of  nraBde  temperatures  about  0"  C.  it  occurs  very  slowly,  whilst  at 

plasma  de-        40**  C.  almost  instantaneously. 

M^*lSf  '^^^  When  muscle   plasma  is  diluted  with  cold  water, 

^    '  myosin    is   instantly  precipitated,   so  that  a   drop  of 

muscle  plasma  allowed  to  fall  into  water  sets  instantly  in  the  form 
of  a  solid  elastic  ball.  Dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  NaCl  containing 
from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  cause  instantaneous  coagulation. 

Muscle  plasma  may  be  mixed  with  ice-cold  salt  solutions  contain- 
ing from  5 — 7  p.c.  of  NaCl  without  myosin  separating. 

When  plasma  is  allowed  to  flow  guUatim  into  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  (containing  0*1  per  cent),  the  little  balls  which  are  at  first 
formed  dissolve  as  they  sink  through  the  column  of  liquid,  and  give 
rise  to  an  opalescent  solution. 

Pure  myosin  is  obtained  by  dropping  muscle  plasma 

Pr^axa-        ^^^^  distilled  water,  whereby  a  precipitate  consisting  of 

myosin.  little  balls  is  obtained,  which  is  easily  washed  with  water. 

Myosin  which  has  been  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
has  a  neutral  reaction,  is  quite  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  solutions  of  common  salt  containing  between  5  and  10  per 
cent  of  NaCl. 

Another  method  of  preparing  myosin  is  based  upon  the  solubility 
of  coagulated  myosin  in  weak  solutions  of  common  salt  Muscle 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  is  finely  divided,  and  rubbed  up  to 
the  consistence  of  a  fine  paste  with  powdered  common  salt,  the 
amount  of  salt  which  has  been  added  being  determined.  Water  is 
then  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  with  the  salt  of  the  muscle 
a  solution  containing  10  per  cent  of  NaCl.  The  mixture  of  finely 
divided  muscle,  salt,  and  water,  which  should  have  the  consistence  of 
a  thin  magma,  is  set  aside  for  24  hours,  then  pressed  in  linen,  and 
filtered  through  paper.     The  yellowish,  syrupy,  solution  when  poured 
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into  water  furnishes  at  once  pure  myosin,  and  resembles  muscle 
plasma  in  all  respects,  except  in  not  coagulating  spontaneously. 

Coagulation  When  gradually  heated  a  solution  of  myosin  begins 

of  myosin.  to  be  turbid  at  55*  C,  and  deposits  flakes  of  proteid 

matter  at  60*  C,  "which  consists  of  a  coagulated  product  which 
resembles  other  proteids  coagulated  by  heat. 

Powdered  common  salt,  added  in  excess,  precipitates  myosin  from 
its  solutions  in  common  salt 

Myosin,  like  fibrin,  decomposes  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Myosin-  Liebig^  shewed  that  when  muscle  is  placed  in  dilute 

Syntonin.  hydrochloric  acid  containing  1  part  of  acid  in  1000,  the 

proteid  matter  is  in  great  part  dissolved,  to  be  precipitated  when  the 
solution  is  neutralized.  Liebig  believed  that  the  body  dissolved  in 
the  acid  was  a  special  body,  muscle-fibrin ;  it  is  now  known,  however, 
that  the  solution  merely  contains  acid-albumin  or  syntonin,  differing 
in  no  respect  from  acid-albumin  obtained  from  other  proteids.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  ease  with  which  it  is  converted  into 
syntonin,  under  the  influence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  specially 
distinguishes  myosin ;  it  is  probable  that  the  rapid  formation  of  acid- 
albumin  is  due  to  the  fact  that  muscle  always  contains  a  trace  of  pepsin. 

The  facility  with  which  a  solution  of  acid-albumin  can 

01iand|on     ^  obtained  from  muscle,  causes  us  to  examine  in  this  place 

of  SvntcniliL^      ^^^^  reactions  of  such  a  solution  in  greater  detail  than  was 

thought  advisable  in  Chapter  I. 

To  prepare  acid-albumin  from  muscle  this  tisrue  is  finely  divided  and 
then  placed  in  a  large  quantity  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  HCI, 
1000  parts  of  water).  The  solution  is  after  some  hours  filtered.  On 
neutralizing,  gelatinous  flakes  are  obtained,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter 
and  washed.  These  contain  in  100  parts:— C,  5406  ;  H,  7  28 ;  N,  16-05; 
S,  Ml;  O,  21-50. 

Acid  solutions  of  syntonin  are  not  coagulated  by  heat;  they  are 
precipitated  by  sodium  chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  calcium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate. 

Syntonin  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  of  1  p.  c,  and  the 
solution  is  not  coagulated  by  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  solution  of  lime 
water,  and  the  solution  does  not  coagulate  when  boiled ;  it  froths  when  shaken. 

Muscle  Serum, 

Following  the  analogy  of  the  blood,  we  may  designate,  by  the 
name  of  muscle  serums  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  separation 
of  the  spontaneously  coagulating  substance  from  the  muscle  plasma. 
The  muscle  serum  from  which  myosin  has  separated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  Kept  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  our  dwelling-rooms  it  acquires  an  acid  re- 
action, in  consequence  of  the  development  within  it  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

Proteids  of  Muscle  serum  contains  three  proteids  in  solution : — 

thomnstio  1.     A  proteid   body  which   coagulates  when    the 

muscle  serum  is  cautiously  heated  (if  needs  be  after 

'  Liebig,  Ann.  d.  Chem,  u.  Pharm»  Yol.  lxziu.  pp.  126 — 129. 
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careful  neutralization)  to  45*  C.     This  body  is  not  myosin,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  insolubility  in  weak  solutions  of  NaCP. 

2.  An  alkaline  (potassium)  albuminate,  which  is  only  precipi- 
tated when  the  reaction  is  made  strongly  acid. 

3.  Albumin  apparently  identical  with  serum -albumin,  and 
coagulating,  like  it,  at  a  temperature  between  70*  and  75*  C.  and  not 
coagulated  by  the  addition  of  ether.  This  proteid  is  much  more 
abundant  than  either  the  first  or  second  mentioned. 

The  great  majority  of  the  constituents  to  be  discussed  in  the 
sequel  are  contained  in  the  muscle  serum ;  they  will,  however,  for 
convenience,  be  considered  under  separate  headings. 

The  Haemoglobin  of  Muscles, 

We  have  already  stated  that  certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
distinguished  by  their  red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin 
which  colours  the  contents  of  the  sarcolemma.  In  warm-blooded 
animals,  indeed,  the  majority  of  muscles  are  red,  whilst  in  cold- 
blooded animals  frequently  the  heart  is  the  only  red  muscle.  In 
ceitain  gasteropod  molluscs  (Limnaeus  and  Paludina)  Lankester 
made  the  remarkable  observation  that  whilst  haemoglobin  is  not 
present  in  the  blood,  it  colours  the  muscular  fibres  which  occur  in  the 
walls  of  the  pharynx,  these  muscles  being  among  the  most  active  in 
the  body. 

Wherever  haemoglobin  occurs  in  the  substance  of  muscle  it  colours 
the  plasma  and  not  the  anisotropous  sarcous  elements ;  when  the 
plasma  coagulates,  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  adheres  to  the 
myosin,  whilst  a  portion  remains  in  solution  in  the  muscle  serum. 
To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  haemoglobin  in  muscle,  the  blood- 
vessels are  washed  out  with  salt  solution,  and  thereafter  the  blood- 
free  muscle  is  held  between  a  light  and  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 
The  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  rabbit  lends  itself 
particularly  well  to  this  observation.  Crystals  of  haemin  may  by 
suitable  treatment  be  obtained  from  the  red  muscles,  or  from  the 
plasma  which  they  yield  (Ktlhne). 

Nitrogenous  (non-Proteid)  organic  Constituents  of  Muscle. 

Bxtraetof  When   finely   divided   dead   muscle    is   repeatedly 

jai^%^  treated  with  cold  water,  this  liquid  dissolves  the  whole 

of  the  constituents  of  the  muscle  serum  and,  in  addition, 
perhaps,  soluble  matters  derived  from  the  insoluble  anisotropous 
sarcous  elements.  The  solution  thus  obtained  has  a  red  colour  due 
to  the  haemoglobin  extracted  from  the  muscular  fibres  and  (unless 
the  blood-vessels  have  been  thoroughly  washed  out  with  salt  solution) 
derived  from  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  tissue. 

^  The  reader  ia  referred  for  some  recent  obserrations  on  the  proteids  of  Mnsole  to  a 
paper  bj  Demant  entitled  **  Beitrag  zur  Chemie  der  Mui^Eeln."  Zeittekrift  /.  physioL 
Chemie,  1879,  p.  241. 
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When  the  solution  is  boiled,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  soluble 

{)roteids  which  it  contains  are  coagulated  and,  on  filtering,  a  clear 
iquid  is  obtained  containing  the  salts  of  muscle,  certain  non-nitro- 
genous organic  bodies,  such  as  glycogen,  inosit,  lactic  acid,  &c.,  and 
a  mixture  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  mostly  basic  in  their  cha- 
racter; these  are  creatine,  creatinine,  camine,  xanthine,  hypoxan- 
thine,  and  perhaps  urea.  To  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  infusion  of  muscle^  the  name  of  extract  of  meat  is  given; 
several  extracts  of  meat  exist  in  commerce,  which  are  substantially 
obtained  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned  and  which  may  be  employed 
in  the  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  nitrogenous 
organic  bodies  to  be  now  described.  Beef-tea  is  an  aqueous  extract 
of  meat,  and  contains  the  same  substances  as  are  present  in  the 
solid  extract  of  meat. 

Creatine.    C^H,N,0,  +  H,0. 

This  body  occurs  in  only  two  of  the  elementary 
^^^"*"         tissues  of  the  body,  viz.  in  muscular  and  nervous  tissue. 

It  has  never  been  found  in  any  glandular  organ.  In 
small  quantities  it  occurs  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  present  in  muscle  in 
largest  amount. 

I.  (Liebig's  method^).  Muscle  is  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division, 
as  for  example  by  the  use  of  a  sausage  machine,  and  then  mixed  with 
one  half  its  weight,  or  its  own  weight,  of  cold  water,  and  set  aside  for 
some  hours.  The  insoluble  matter  is  separated  on  a  Jinen  filter 
from  the  liquid,  and  the  former  is  subjected  to  strong  pressure.  It  is 
then  treated  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  first  used,  and, 
after  some  hours,  the  process  of  filtration  and  pressing  repeated 
as  before ;  the  water  used  for  the  second  extraction  may  be  employed 
afterwards  to  extract  a  fresh  quantity  of  meat.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  is  then  boiled,  by  which  means  the  albumin  which  it 
contains  is  coagulated  ;  after  removing  the  albumin  by  filtration, 
baryta  water  is  added  to  the  filtrate,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  phosphates  present.  The  excess  of  baryta  present  in  the  solution 
is  removed  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  CO,,  and,  after  filtering, 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  until 
it  ha.s  a  syrupy  consistence ;  it  is  then  set  aside  for  some  days. 
Creatine  separates  out  in  the  form  of  crystalline  crusts  adhering  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel;  the  mother  liquor  is  poured  off  and  the 
crystals  washed  with  cold  alcohol;  these  are  then  dissolved  in 
boilinof  water,  and  the  solution  decolorized  bv  means  of  animal 
charcoal.  On  evaporation,  crystals  of  creatine  separate  which  are 
purified  by  recrystallization. 

II.  (Neubauer's  method").  The  watery  extract  of  muscle  is  preci- 
pitated by  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  solution  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  excess  of  lead,  and  is  cautiously 

*  Liebig,  Ann.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  62,  p.  257. 

•  Nenbaner,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  119,  p.  27. 
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evaporated  until,  on  cooling,  crystals  commence  to  separate.  It  is  then 
set  aside  for  some  days  to  crystallize.  The  liquid  from  which  the 
crystals  have  separated  is  then  treated  with  twice  or  three  times  its 
own  volume  of  88  per  cent  alcohol,  and  the  crystals  which  readily 
fall  from  this  mixture  of  mother  liquor  and  spirit  are  collected 
on  a  filter  and,  if  necessary,  weighea.  They  are  at  first  yellow, 
but  are  obtained  perfectly  colourless  by  recrystallizing. 

Ill,  (Stadeler's  process*).  Finely  divided  meat  is  digested  on  the 
water-bath  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohoL  The  insoluble  matter  is 
preased  and  the  filtrate  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  so  as  to  drive  off 
a  great  part  of  the  alcohol.  Solution  of  basic  lead  acetate  is  then 
added  and  the  proc&'ts  continued  as  in  II. 

p  nartiM  Creatine  crystallizes   in   the  form  of  transparent, 

colourless,  shining,  oblique,  rhombic  columns,  which 
when  heated  to  100^  C.  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  (1217  p. 
cent.)  and  become  opaque. 

The  cryntals  belong  to  the  monoclinio  system.  Inclination  of  the  clino- 
diagonal  to  the  principal  axis  -  70^  20'.  Inclination  of  the  faces  oo  P  :  oo  P 
in  the  plane  of  the  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axis  =  132^  2'  (nearly).  Spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  crystals  1"35  to  1-34. 


Creatine  is  soluble  in  74  parts  of  cold  water  at  18*  C. :  freely 
soluble  in  hot  water:  slightly  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine:  but  almost 
insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  One  paii;  of  creatine  requires 
9400  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dissolve  it. 

Oompoimds  Though  solutions  of  creatine  have  a  neutral  reaction, 

of  Oreatlxie.  ^{j^  body  is  a  weak  base  which,  when  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  forms  compounds  which  crystal- 
lize well.     The  following  are  the  formulae  of  these  compounds : 

Hydrochlorate  of  Creatine         aKN^O. .  HCl 
Sulphate  „  „  C,hXO,.H,SO, 

Nitrate  „         „      .        C,H,N,0, .  HNO,. 

A  compound  of  mercury  and  creatine  is  formed  in  which  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  a  single  atom  of  mercury  (C^HyHgN,Og). 

*  Stadeler,  Joum.  /,  praet,  Chem.  Vol.  72,  p.  256, 
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I.     When    creatine   is   dissolved,    in   the   cold,   in   the 
^^^^  strong  mineral   acids,  or  heated   for  some   time   in   dilute 

mineral  acids,  or  heated  for  a  much  longer  time  (several  days) 
with  water,  a  molecule  of  water  is  removed  and  CreaHnine  is  formed,  thus : 

Creatine.      Creatinine.    Water. 

II.  When  boiled  with  baryta  water,  creatine  yields  urea,  sarcosin, 
methylhydantoin,  methyl parabanic  acid  and  ammonia;  these  bodies  are 
products  of  several  reactions  which  go  on  side  by  side,  as  shewn  by  the 
following  equations : 

(a)     C.UJ^fi^  +  H,0  =  CH.N.O  +  C,H,NO, 

Creatine.       Water.      Urea.  Baroodn. 

(h)     C,H,NA    =     C,H.NA    +    NH. 

Creatine.        Methylhydantoin;    Ammonia, 
(c)     C.H^A    +    O,    =    C,H,NA    +    NH,    +     H.0 

Creatine.  Mcthylparabanio     Ammonia.        Water. 

acid. 

III.  When  boiled  with  mercuric  oxide,  an  aqueous  solution  of 
creatine  yields  oxalate  of  methyluramine  and  water,  thus : 

C,H,N,0,    +    2HgO    =    C.H,N. .  C.H,0,    +    2Hg 

Creatine.      Meronric  oxide.      Oxalate  of  Methyl-       Merouiy. 

oramine. 
SyntbesU  When    the  alcoholic  solution  of    2   parts  of   sarcosin 

and  oonstita-  (methylglycosine)  is  heated  for  some  hours  at  100^  C.  with  1 
tUm  of  orea-  part  of  freshly  prepared  cyanamide,  creatine  is  formed;  thus : 
tine.  (Off  (OTT 

C.H,0.n{  H  *  +  NO .  NH. =C.H.0^|^5Jh) jjH^ 

Methylglyoosine,     Cyanamide.  Methyl-guanidine 

or  acetic  acid, 

Sarcosin.  or  Creatine. 

Quantity  of  The  quantity  of  creatine  in  the  muscles  of  different 

oreatiiio  pre-  animals  and  in  different  muscles  of  the  same  animal 
Mnt  In  mua-     Joes  not  vary  greatly.    The  following  are  the  results  of 

Voit's*  determinations. 

100  parts  of  Muscle  of  Frog  yield  0*  21—0-  35  pts.  of  Creatine. 

Fox      „    0-206— 0-237 
Ox        „     0-219— 0-276      „ 
Dog      „     0-223— 0-248      „ 
Rabbit  „     0-269-0-336      „ 
Man      „     0-282—0-301      „ 

According  to  Yoit  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  contains 
less  creatine  than  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  not,  as  Liebig  stated, 
a  larger  quantity.  According  to  Demant  the  amount  of  creatine* 
increases  remarkably  in  starvation. 

1  Voit,  Zeitachr.f.  Biolog,  Vol.  rr.  (1868)  p.  77. 

'  Demant,  *'  Zur  Kenntniss  der  EztractivBtoffe  der  Mnakeln.'*    Zeitsekrift  f,  phys. 
Chemie,  Vol.  m.  (1879)  p.  387. 


„      «  ..  Ox        „    0-219— 0-276      „        „      „ 

„      „  „  Man      „     0-282—0-301      ,.        „      „ 
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Creatinine.    C^H^NjO. 

This  body,  which  is  a  strong  base,  and  which,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  can  be  obtained  from  creatine  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  dilute  acids  or  water,  is  according  to  Neubauer^  and  Nawrocki* 
not  present  in  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  C.  Voit  believes  it  to  be 
occasionally  present  in  that  tissue. 

Creatinine  forms  with  zinc  chloride  a  sparingly  soluble  compound 
having  the  composition  represented  by  the  formula  (C^HyNjO),  ZnCl,, 
and  it  is  by  conversion  into  this  compound  that  it  is  always 
estimated.  Creatinine  will  be  treated  of  more  fully  in  the  Chapter 
on  Urine, 

Hypoxanbhine  or  Sardne.    C^H^N^O. 

This  body  was  first  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  splenic  pulp,  but 
was  shewn  by  Strecker  to  be  constantly  present  in  muscle.  Unlike 
creatine,  hypoxanthine  is  pretty  widely  distributed,  being  found  in 
the  blood,  in  many  glands,  in  the  marrow  of  bones,  &c. 

Propgji^  The  mother  liquor  from  which  creatine   has  sepa- 

tton.  rated  is  diluted  considerably  with  water,  and  ammonia 

is  added  until  the  reaction  is  alkaline;  it  is  then  treated  with  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  throws  down  a  flocculent, 
gelatinous  precipitate  (C^HjAggN^O),  which  is  allowed  to  subside, 
and  first  washed  by  decantation  with  weak  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
then  collected  on  a  filter.  The  precipitate  is  then  boiled  in  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  11,  which  dissolves  the  hypoxanthine  com- 
pound, leaving  undissolved  any  silver  chloride  which  may  be  mixed 
with  it  The  latter  is  separated  from  the  solution  by  decan- 
tation.  On  cooling,  the  nitric  acid  deposits  a  white  crystalline  com- 
pound of  hypoxanthine  and  silver  nitrate,  having  the  composition 
CjH^N^O.  AgNO,;  these  crystals  often  present  the  form  of  isolated 
spindles  or  of  rosettes  formed  of  spindles  radiating  from  a  centre. 

The  silver  compound  is  suspended  in  water,  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then  heated  ;  the  clear  fluid  filtered  from  the 
precipitate  of  silver  sulphide  deposits,  on  concentration,  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  hypoxanthine ;  when  this  compound  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  treated  with  ammonia,  it  deposits  crystalline  nodules  (never 
needles)  of  hypoxanthine*. 

^^^^  As  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  hypoxanthine 

^**''*'^"'      crystallizes  in  the  form  of  nodules  which  never  (Ruhne) 

exhibit  any  needles.    It  is  scantily  soluble  in  alcohol;  it  is  soluble  in 

1  Neubauer,  ZeitBckr.f.  anal  Chemie,  YoL  n.  (1868)  p.  22. 

*  Nawrooki,  Centralbatt  f.  cL  med,  WiuerucK  1865,  p,  417.  ZeiUehr,  /.  anal  Chentie, 
1865,  p.  836. 

*  Very  admirable  woodoats  exbibiting  the  oiTstalline  forma  of  the  componnd 
of  hypoxanthine  with  ailver  nitrate  and  of  nitrate  of  hypoxanthine,  are  to  be  found  in 
Kilhne's  Lehrbuch,  etc.  p.  295  and  296. 
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78  parts  of  boiling  and  800  parts  of  cold  water ;  it  is  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies.  It  forms  compounds  with  acids,  bases,  and  metallic 
salts.  Certain  of  the  latter  have  already  been  referred  to;  a  com- 
pound with  platinum,  having  the  composition  of  C^H^N^O .  HCl .  PtCl^, 
may  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  one  with  copper  which  is  formed  when 
a  solution  of  hypoxanthine  is  boiled  with  solution  of  cupric  acetate ; 
this  compound  is  a  brownish  flocculent  body  insoluble  in  water,  which 
does  not  admit  of  purification ;  it  yields  however  impure  hypoxanthine 
when  it  is  decomposed  by  H,S. 

i^^jn^^yym  Hypoxanthine  is  very  closely  related  to  xanthine 

of  Hypozan-  and  to  uric  acid,  as  would  appear  probable  from  an  exami- 
thine  to  other     nation  of  their  formulae. 

^*^^  Uric  acid  .        .         Cja^N^O,. 

Xanthine         .         .         CgH^N^O^ 
Hypoxanthine .         .        C^H^N^O. 

From  the  two  first  of  these  bodies,  hypoxanthine  can  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam ;  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid 
it  yields  xanthine. 

^g^^tatian,  According  to  Neubauer'  the  fiesh  of  the  ox  contains 

of    hypozan-      0'022  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  rabbit  0026  per  cent. 

thine  foimd  in     of  hypoxanthine. 
mnecie. 

Xanthine.     C^II^N^O^ 

^    Ai..  This  constituent  of  muscle  was  first  discovered  by 

Xanthine  a      -»■-  •  #•  •  ^     i  i  v 

raxe  ooneti-         Marcet  ,  as  a  constituent  of  a  urinary  calculus,  and  by 

tnent  of  nri-  him  called  xanthic  oxide.     It  was  afterwards  analyzed 

naxyoaienu,  by  Liebis   and   Wohler"   and   Unger*.     It   has    been 

^'f^rtT^""*  discovered  in  guano*,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  urine 

^  of  man'  and  the  lower  animals'. 

pj^pj^r^a  In  preparing  hypoxanthine  that  body  was  directed 

from  mnacie,  to  be  precipitated  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  nitrate 

Henhaner^  of  silver,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  of 

methea.  gp  gj.   j^.^^     j^  ^33  stated  that  when  the  acid  cooled 

the  compound  of  hypoxanthine  and  silver  nitrate  separated.  Now 
the  first  precipitate  (viz.  that  thrown  down  by  ammoniacal  silver 
nitrate)  contains,  in  addition  to  hypoxanthine,  a  silver  compound 
of  xanthine;  the  latter  compound  being  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  of 

>  Keubaner,  ZeiUchrift  /.  anal,  Chan.  "vi.  83. 

*  Maroei,   E$8ay  on  'the  Chenrieal  History  and  Chemical  Treatment  of  Calcvloue 
Disordert.  Ix>ndoD,  1819. 

*  Liebig  nnd  V^dhler,  PoggendorfiT'e  Ann.  Vol.  zu.  p.  893. 

*  linger,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  liwui.  "p.  18. 

*  Unger  and  PbipBon,  Chem.  News,  Vol.  ti.  1862,  p.  16. 

*  Bence  Jones,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Chem.  Soe.  Vol.  xr.  p.  78. 

7  Weiske,    "Xanthin    nnd   HamBJinre   im    Hain  eines    kranken    Sohalboekes." 
Zeitschr.f.  Biol.  zi.  p.  254. 
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ap.  gr.  11  than  the  former,  remains  in  solution  after  the  hypoxanthine 
compound  has  crystallized  out.  On  supersaturating  with  ammonia, 
a  gelatinous  compound  of  xanthine  and  silver  (CgH^Ag^N^O,  +  H,0) 
separates.  By  dissolving  in  warm  nitric  acid,  the  compound 
OgH^N^Oy .  AgNO,  is  again  formed,  and  from  the  latter  icanthine 
can  be  prepared  by  following  a  process  analogous  to  that  which 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  hypoxanthine. 

Propdrties  Xanthine  when  freshly  separated  from  its  solutions 

of  Zantiiine.        presents  the  appearance  of  white  amorphous  granules. 

Xanthine  is  almost  completely  insoluble  in  cold  water,  requiring 
about  14000  parts  of  water  at  16*  C.  to  dissolve  it,  and  1400  parts  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  ammonia,  which 
deposits  it,  on  evaporation,  in  the  form  of  indistinctly  crystalline 
plates  (Riihne):  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  it  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  lead  acetate. 

Solutions  of  other  alkalies  likewise  dissolve  xanthine,  and  from 
these  it  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

BeacttoBB  Ammoniacal  solutions  of  xanthine  when  heated  with 

of  zantbiiio.       silver  salts  reduce  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state. 

On  heating  xanthine  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating, 
microscopic  crystalline  masses,  composed  of  aggregations  of  hexagonal 
plates,  separate;  these  consist  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  xanthine, 
(IH^N^O, .  HCl  +  H,0.  In  a  similar  manner  the  nitrate  is  formed 
(Cf H4N4O, .  HNO,),  and  this  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  arranged 
in  clumps.  The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  silver 
nitrate  in  a  flocculent  form,  and  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved 
in  hot  nitric  acid  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cooling ;  it  has  the 
composition  (CjH^N^O, .  AgNO,) ;  this  body  is  much  more  soluble 
in  nitric  acid  than  the  corresponding  hypoxanthine  silver  .compound. 
It  separates  Irom  its  solution  in  nitric  acid  in  the  form  of  groups  of 
fine  needles,  which  do  not  resemble  the  hypoxanthine  compound. 

Xanthine  (like  hypoxanthine)  is  soluble  in  pure  (colourless)  warm 
nitric  acid  without  the  disengagement  of  gas;  on  cautious  evapo- 
ration a  colouriess  nitrate  is  left ;  the  residue  is  not  rendered  purple 
by  ammonia.  By  these  reactions  xanthine  is  distinguished  from  uric  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  a  citron- 
coloured  residue  is  left,  which  becomes  orange  or  red  on  the  addition 
of  caustic  soda,  and  which  when  heated  exhibits  at  its  margin  a 
fine  purple  red  colour. 

of    xanthine  According  to  Scherer^   the  fresh  muscles  of   the 

foimdinmiis-     horse  contain  0'0026  p.  c.  of  xanthine, 
oio. 

Baiattons  This  body,  as  has  been  said  in  treating  of  hypoxan- 

of  xanthine.        thine,  is  closely  related  to  that  body  and  to  uric  acid. 

1  Ssherer,  Ann,  d,  Chem,  v.  Pharm,  Vol.  cvii.  (1858)  p.  814. 
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Arttfldai  Salomon^  and  Erause*  who  worked  tinder  liis  direo- 

prodnction  of  tion,  have  shewn  that  both  hypoxanthine  and  xanthine 
xaatblnefrom  are  formed  in  small  quantities  during  the  digestion  of 
xuroteidB.  fibrin  with  trypsin  and  pepsin*     Both  bodies  are  like- 

wise formed  when  fibrin  is  digested  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
with  weak  hydrochloric  acid. 

Gamine.    C,H,N^O,  +  H,0. 

This  base,  discovered  by  Weidel*,  has  only  hitherto  been  found  in 
Liebig*8  extract  of  meat,  though  doubtless  it  is  a  regular  constituent 
of  muscle  ;  it  constitutes  about  1  p.c.  of  extract  of  meat. 

Prepaid*  Liebig*s  extract  of  meat  is  dissolved  in  6 — 7  times 

*•«».  its  volume  of  warm  water,  and  cautiously  precipitated 

with  a  strong  solution  of  baryta  water,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  solution  of 
basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  collected  and  boiled  with 
water;  the  compound  of  carnine  and  lead  being  comparatively  soluble 
in  boiling  water  is  extracted  by  repeatedly  boiling  the  precipitate 
with  water.  The  warm  solution  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  precipitate  of  lead  sulphide  having  been  separated  by 
nitration  the  filtrate  is  concentrated  and  treated  with  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  which  precipitates  a  flocculent  silver  compound 
(C^HjN^OJg .  AgNOg  mixed  with  some  AgCl.  The  latter  is  separated 
by  digesting  the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  then 
suspended  in  water,  subjected  to  the  action  of  H^S,  and  the  filtrate 
being  concentrated  yields  crude  carnine,  which  is  purified  by  re- 
crystallizing  and  by  the  action  of  animal  charcoal. 

^^^^^  Carnine  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  and 

completely  soluble  in  boiling  water.     It  is  insoluble  in 

alcohol  and  ether.     Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction ;  it 

has  a  scarcely  perceptible  taste  at  first,  but  leaves  a  slight   bitter 

after-taste. 

Ghemical  When  a  hot  solution  of  carnine  is  treated  with  a 

rdattoni.  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  a  slight  evolution 

of  gas  takes  place,  the  solution  is  decolorized,  and  on  concentration 
deposits  crystals  of  the  hydrobromate  of  hypoxanthine ;  at  the  same 
time  bromide  of  ethyl  is  formed ;  thus : 

C,H.N,0,    +    2Br    =»    C.H,N,O.HBr  +   CHgBr  +   CO^ 


■V 


Camine.  Bromine.  Hypoxanthine*  Bromide       Carbonic 

hydrobromate.  of  ethyl.  acid. 

^  Salomon,  "Bildnng  Ton  XanthinkQrpem  ans  EiweiBs  darch  PankreasYerdannng.*' 
Ber,  d.  deuUeh.  ehem.  Ges.  Vol.  zi.  p.  674. 

a  Kranse,  "Ueber  Darstellang  von  Xanthinkurpem  ana  Eiweiss."  Jnaug,  Diss, 
Berlin,  1878.    (Abstracted  in  Maly's  Jakreshericht,  Vol.  Tin.  p.  80.) 

*  Weidel,  '«Camin,  eine  neue  Basis  ana  dem  Fleischextract."  Ann.  d.  Chem.  v. 
Pharm.  Vol.  clyiu.  (1871)  p.  868^868. 
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From  this  decomposition  it  would  appear  not  improbable  that  car- 
nine  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  between  the  proteid  mole- 
cule and  bodies  belonging  to  the  uric  acid  group. 

Uric  acid.    C.H,N,0,. 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  uric  acid  exists  in  muscle;  by 
Meissner  it  has  been  fouud  in  traces  in  the  muscles  of  fowls \ 

Urea.    CH,N,0. 

It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  urea  should  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
constituents  of  normal  muscle.  Liebig  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  did  not  occur  in  that  tissue,  and  this  opinion  has  been  generally 
entertained.  Of  late  Picard*  has  stated  that  the  muscular  tissue  of 
rabbits  contains  as  much  as  3  per  cent,  of  urea.  This  statement  is 
entirely  without  foundation,  Picard  having  by  the  method  of  analysis 
which  he  employed  reckoned  other  bodies,  and  especially  creatine,  as 
urea.  It  is  probable  that  muscle  does  contain  an  exceedingly  small 
quantity  of  urea^  though  its  separation  from  the  other  nitrogenous 
constituents  offers  peculiar  difficulties. 

Inosinic  a>cid.    Cj^Hj^N^Oj^. 

By  this  name  Liebig'  designated  a  syrupy  acid  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  distinct  proximate  principle  of  muscle,  though  present  in 
extremely  small  quantity.  With  bases  this  acid  is  saici  to  form 
crystallizable  salts.  A  fresh  investigation  is  needed  even  to  establish 
the  existence  of  this  body. 

Taurine.     C,H,NSO,. 

This  body  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  the  horse  by  Lim- 
pricht^  and  Jacobsen^  and  in  those  of  fishes  by  Limpricht.  It  is, 
according  to  Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  found  in  the  muscles  of 
molluscs. 


Non-nitrogenous  organic  Constituents  of  Muscle. 

Living  muscle  contains  in  addition  to  the  previously  described 
nitrogenous  organic  constituents,  considerable  quantities  of  non-nitro- 
genous organic  bodies ;  these  are  fats,  glycogen^  dextrin  (?),  inosit, 
and  perhaps  small  quantities  of  a  fermentable  sugar. 

^  Mei saner,  Zeittekr.  f,  rat.  Med.  Vol.  xxxi.  (1868)  p.  144. 

*  Picard,  CompUa  Rendus,  Vol.  Lxzzvn.  (1878)  No.  15  and  25. 
'  Liebig,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  Vol.  Lxxn.  (1847)  p.  817. 

^  Limpricht,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm.  Vol.  czxxiii.  (1865)  p.  293. 

*  Jaoobten,  ihid.  Vol.  clyix.  (1871)  p.  227. 
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Fats. 

The  connective  tissue  which  separates  the  muscular  bundles 
always  contains  some  fat-cells,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
muscular  fibres  absolutely  from  these,  we  cannot  readily  determine 
the  amount  of  fat  which  belongs  to  the  isolated  muscular  fibres. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  quite  independently  of  the 
fat-cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  muscle,  the  muscular  fibres  con- 
tain fat  which  they  give  up  to  ether ;  we  know  nothing,  however, 
either  as  to  its  amount  or  composition. 

In  phosphorus  poisoning  a  fatty  degeneration  of  muscle  occurs, 
similar  to  that  observed  to  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  specially 
affecting  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  In  all  probability, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  fatty  degeneration  is  an  evidence  of 
impeded  nutrition  (probably  of  imperfect  oxygenation)  of  the  tissue. 

Glycogen.    (CeH^O,).. 

This  body,  which  wiU  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection  with  the 
liver,  is  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  living  muscular  tissue. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  only  present  in  the  muscles  of  the 
embryo  S  but  it  was  afterwards  shewn  to  occur  in  muscles  of  adult 
animals  under  certain  conditions,  and  later  still  it  was  found  to 
be  constantly  present  by  Nasse*,  BrUcke,  Abeles  and  others. 

^^^  As  the  glycogen  of  muscle,  on  the  cessation  of  the 

Mpantinff  vitality  of  the  tissue,  is  very  rapidly  converted  into 
ftnddater-  sugar,  in  order  to  separate  muscle-glycogen  the  tissue 
mining  tbe  must,  whilst  yet  living,  be  placed  in  boiling  water,  with 
amount  of  ^^  object  of  destroying  the  amylolytic  ferment  which 
mnidSr^  would  effect  the  change.     It  is  then  taken  out  of  the 

boiling  water,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  state  of  division, 
and  boiled  again  in  water.  From  this  liquid,  impure  glycogen  may 
be  precipitated  by  concentrating  it  and  then  adding  an  excess  of 
aiconol.  The  method  of  effecting  the  purification  (by  Brilcke's 
method)  of  the  impure  glycogen  obtained  by  this  method  will  be 
described  in  connection  with  liver-glycogen. 

AbAiM'  mtttiMd.         ^*  ^®  exceedingly  diflScult,  indeed  almost  impossible, 

to  extract  the  whole  of  the  glycogen  from  muscles  by 
boiling  them  with  water.  Brucke'  suggested  that  the  muscle  should 
be  boiled  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In  this  way  the 
whole  of  the  glycogen  is  extracted,  but  a  large  quantity  of  proteid 
matter  passes  into  solution.  Abeles'  gets  rid  of  this  by  boiling  with 
zinc  chloride.     His  method  is  the  following: — 

>  Clande  Bernard,  Comptei  Rendus,  Vol.  xltih.  (1859)  p.  673. 

*  Nasse,  "Beitrage  znr  Fhysiologie  der  eontraotUen  SabBtanz.'*    Pfldger*8  Arckiv, 
Vol.  11.  (1869)  p.  97—121. 

*  Brtioke,  SiUungsber.  d,  Wien.  Akad.  Vol.  Lzni.  p.  214. 

*  Abeles,  "Beitrage  zur  Eenutniss  des  Gljcogens."    Med.  Jahrb&chtr,  1877,  p.  551. 
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The  muscle  of  which  the  glycogen  is  to  be  separated,  is  subjected 
to  long  boiling  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  the  solution  is  then 
aimost  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  care  being  taken,  however, 
that  the  reaction  still  continues  distinctly  alkaline;  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  is  then  added  to  it  and  it  is  boiled  for  a  period  varying 
between  20  and  40  minutes ;  the  proteid  bodies  are  precipitated  and 
an  easily  filtered  clear  liquid  is  obtained.  It  is  of  importance  that 
just  enough  of  the  zinc  salt  should  be  added  to  effect  the  precipita- 
tion. When  this  point  has  been  attained  and  the  clear  liquid  is  no 
longer  rendered  turbid  by  boiling  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  zinc 
chloride,  it  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  carefully  washed ;  the  filti*ate 
and  washings  are  concentrated  on  a  water-bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
then  treated  with  much  alcohol  which  has  been  faintly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Glycogen  is  thus  precipitated ;  it  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit  containing  about  60  p.  c.  of 
alcohol,  and  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  washings 
contain  no  zinc ;  the  acid  alcohol  is  then  displaced  by  pure  alcohol, 
and  lastly  the  substance  is  dried,  and  weighed,  or  heated  with  dilute 
mineral  acids  for  2  or  3  hours,  and  the  sugar  formed  determined. 

^      ,     ^^  ^,  Nasse  scalds  a  known  weight  of  muscle,   then 

pounds  it  up  m  a  mortar  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  quartz  sand,  and  digests  it  in  a  beaker  with  water  and  filtered 
saliva  for  some  hours.  He  then  heats  the  mixture  to  100^  C.  on  a 
water  bath,  to  precipitate  soluble  proteids,  then  weighs  the  beaker 
and  its  contents,  and  determines  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid  contains,  employing  for  this  pur* 
pose  a  Fehling's  solution  of  which  1  c.c.  corresponds  to  1  milligramme 
of  dextrose.  Assuming  that  the  sugar  formed  from  the  muscle- 
glycogen  has  the  same  reducing  power  as  dextrose,  and  that  it  is 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  scalded  muscle  and  water,  the 
amount  of  glycogen  originally  present  can  be  easily  calculated* 

Proportion  The  amount  of  glycogen  found  in  different  muscles 

of  i^oogen         of  the  same  animal  and  in  different  individuals  of  the 
^JmT^  same  species,  varies  so  much  that  no  general  statement 

can  be  made.  In  Nasse's  experiments  the  glycogen  of 
resting  muscles  of  frogs  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  0*43  per  cent. 
In  rabbits  the  amount  varied  between  0'47  and  0'95  per  cent. 
Abeles*  result^}  were  decidedly  higher.  As  yet,  however,  the  total 
number  of  reliable  determinations  of  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
muscle  is  too  small  to  allow  of  any  statement  being  made  as  to  the 
average  amount  of  this  constituent  present. 

We  shall  examine  in  a  future  section  the  changes  in  the  amount 
of  glycogen  brought  about  by  the  passage  of  muscle  from  the  state 
of  rest  into  that  of  activity  or  rigor. 

^  Nasse,  Op,  cit,  p.  101  and  102. 
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Dea^trin.    (C.H,,OJ,. 

Limpricht*  and  Scherer  asserted  that  horse-flesh  contains  dextrin ; 
the  former  observer  obtained  large  quantities  from  the  muscles  of 
young  horses. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain*  that  the  body  was  however  glycogen- 
dextrin^  produced  after  death  from  glycogen. 


Fermentable  Sugar. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  muscle  in  a  state  of  rest  contained 
a  small  quantity  of  sugar.  From  the  observations  of  Nasse'  it  would 
appear  that  sugar  is  only  developed  during  activity  or  rigor  and  that 
none  is  actually  found  in  muscle  at  rest. 

Inosit.    C,H„0,+  2H,0. 

This  non -fermentable  isomer  of  grape-sugar  was  discovered  by 
Scherer'  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart,  and  has  since 
been  found  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  of  which  it  is  said,  however,  not 
to  be  an  invariable  constituent ;  it  is  said  to  occur  especially  in  the 
muscles  of  drunkards.  It  is  likewise  present  in  the  tissues  of  the 
nervous  system  (Mfiller),  and  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys  and  spleen  of 
oxen  (Cloetta');  it  has  been  found  in  the  kidneys  of  man,  in  the 
urine  of  certain  cases  of  Bright^s  disease,  in  the  urine  of  diabetes 
mellitus;  in  the  liquid  contents  of  hepatic  hydatid  cysts.  Inosit 
is  found  in  many  plants^,  as  in  green  kidney  beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
Phaseolus  vulgaris  (by  Vohl,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  Phaseomannite) : 
in  the  green  pods  and  unripe  seeds  of  the  garden  pea  {Pisum  eaiivum) : 
in  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  lentil  (Bhrvum  lens),  and  of  the  common 
acacia  {Robinia  pseudaca^a):  in  the  heads  of  the  common  cabbage 
{Brassica  oleracea,  var.  capitata) :  in  the  herb  of  foxglove  (Digitalis 
purpurea) ;  in  the  leaves  and  stem  of  dandelion  (Taraxacum  dens 
leonis)f  not  from  the  flowers  or  roots;  in  the  shoots  of  the  potato;  in 
the  green  herb  and  unripe  berries  of  asparagus ;  and  in  two  crypto- 
gamic  plants,  viz.  Lactarius  piperatus,  L.  and  Clavaria  crocea,  Pezs^ 

1  Limprioht,  Arm,  d.  Ckem.  u,  PhatTn.  Vol.  cxxxm.  (1865)  p.  295. 
'  Nasse,  '*Chemie  a.  Sioffweohsel  d.  Muskeln.''  Hermann's  Handbueh  der  Phjf' 
$iologiey  Vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  2S0. 

*  Nasse,  "Beitrage  zor  Phjsiologie  der  oontraciilen  Sabstanz.*'    FfLUgBt*B  AreMv, 
Vol.  II.  (1869)  J>.  103. 

*  Scherer,  Armal.  d,  Ckem.  u.  Pharm,,  Vol.  LZun.  (1850)  p.  822. 
■  Cloetta,  ibid.  Vol.  xcnt.  p.  289. 

*  This  list  of  plants  in  which  inosit  occnrB  is  copied  verbatim  from  Watt*B 
Dictionary^  Vol.  iii.  p.  274. 

7  As  to  the  identity  of  the  inosit  from  vegetable  and  animal  tissues  consnlt  Jatiret  et 
Villiers,  Comptet  Renoku,  Vol.  lxxxti.  p.  486. 
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Pezpuatton  An  aqueous  extract  of  muscle  (preferably  of  the 

firam  Mni^ie.      muscular  tissue  of  the  heart)  is  prepared.   This  is  freed. 
Boedadcer's        £1^^^^  albumin  by  boiling  &c.,  then  treated  with  baryta 
'»**^'  water  to  free  it  from  ph^osphates;  it  is  concentrated/set 

aside,  and  the  creatine  is  allowed  to  crystallize  out;  the  mother  liquor 
is  boiled  with  four  times  its  volume  of  alcohol;  a  precipitate  is  formed 
which,  according  as  it  adheres  to  the  bottom  or  separates  in  a  floccu- 
lent  form,  is  separated  by  decantation  or  filtration^  The  clear  liquid 
is  set  aside  for  24  hours,  when  crystals  of  inosit  often  separate ;  if  not«. 
ether  is  added  and  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  shaken  again 
and  again  ;  inosit  then  separates  out  gradually  in  the  form  of  leaflets 
having  the  lustre  of  mother-of-pearl.  An  excess  of  ether  does  not 
interfere  with  the  precipitation,  but  merely  causes  the  separating 
crystals  to  be  smaller  (Hoppe-Seyler).  The  impure  inosit  obtained 
bv  the  above  methods  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  recrystallized  firom  water. 

iw^,.^^^  Inosit  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  large,  colourless, 

roonoclmic  tables,  sometimes  arranged  m  groups  like 
cauliflower-heads. 

The  crystals  of  inosit  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1154  at  5* ;  they 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  or  in  vacuo ;  at  100^  0.  the  whole  of  the  water  of 


Fia.  56.    Xnobit  tboh  thb  Musoxtlab  Substancb  of  thjs  Hxabt  or  Kan,    (Fbet.) 

crystallization  is  given  ofl^,  and  the  anhydrous  inosit  melts  at  110^, 
setting,  on  sudden  cooling,  in  fine  needles.  Inosit  dissolves  in  6  parts 
of  water  at  19^  C;  it  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether. 
Solutions  of  inosit  when  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate  yield  instantly 
a  transparent  jelly  (containing  the  compound  Gfi^0^2Vhfi) ;  this 
reagent  has  been,  indeed,  employed  by  some  observers  m  the  separation 
of  inosit. 

Inosit  has  a  sweet,  saccharine,  taste;  it  is  not  fermentable;  it 
does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization;  it  does  not  yield  a  yellow  or 

1  Boedecker,  Arm,  d,  Chem.  v.  Pharm,^  Vol.  czvn.  p.  11 S. 
G.  22 
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brown  jcolour  when'  boiled  with  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies ;  it 
does  noi  reduce  Fehling*8  solution,  but  changes  its  colour  to  green. 

Sdierer'i  When  inosit  is  treated  with  nitric  acid,  the  solution 

T^^MMmk.  evaporated  nearly  to    dryness,  then  moistened  with 

ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  again  evapo- 
rated', a  rose-red  colouration  is  produced.  Scherer'a  test  only  succeeds] 
with  nearly  pure  inosit.        , 

oaUoiBt     .  When  a  solution  containing  inosit  is  evaporated,  at 

i<eacUon^  ^  gentle   heat,  nearly  to  dryness,  then  treated  with 

a  small  drop  of  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  (the  aolution  used  in 
Liebig's  n)ethod  for  the  estimation  of  urea  answers  very  well)  and 
evaporated  carefully  to  dryness,  a  yellowish  white  residue  is  obtained; 
on  further  <»butibu8ly'heatuig,  the  yellow  changes  to  a  deep  rose- 
colour,  which  disappears  on  cooling  but  reappears  on  again  heating. 
This  constitutes  a  delicate  and  characteristic  reaction,  helping  to 
confirm  the  presence  of  inosit,  the  identification  of  which  should 
however  depend  iaJso  upoix  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which 
iihe  body  was  obtained,  and  upon  such  properties  as  ctystaUine  form, 
solubility,  sweetness,  &a 

r  Inosit  yields  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  nifh>HSub8ti- 

fMMlL  tntion  compoulids  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  have  the 

composition  CeHe(NO,),Oe  (Hexanitroinosit)  and  C,H,(N0j),0a 
(Trinitroinosit) ;  these  bodies  explode  when  struck. 

In  the  presence  of  decomposing  proteids,  inosit  is  decomposed^  with  the 
formation  of  propionic,  butyric  and  ordinary  lactic  acids  (Yobl). 

Proportion  -^  ^^  previously  been  stated,  inosit  is  not  an  invari- 

of  inoflit  in  able  constituent  of  muscle.  According  to  Jacobsen, 
>■««*••  horse  flesh  contains  0*003  per  cent,  of  inosit 

The  Ferments  present  in  Muscle, 

Muscle  contains  a  trace  of  pepsin^  as  was  shewn  by  Brttcke.  It  is 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  presence  that  muscle  so  readily  dis- 
solves in  veiy  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dead  muscle  also  contains  an 
amylolytic  ferment  which  readily  converts  the  muscle-glycogen  into 
sugar.  Other  hypothetical  ferments  have  been  surmised  to  exist  in 
order  to  explain  the  processes  going  on  in  muscle  during  activity 
and  rigor. 

The  Inobganic  Constituents  of  Muscle. 

The  proportion  of  water  in  muscle  varies  between 

*  ''  74  and  80  per  cent,  the  average  being  about  75.    It  is 

said  to  be  larger  in  young  than  in  adult  animals.    The  muscles  of 

col(}-blooded  ft.TiiTnn.1fl  contain  more  water  than  those  of  warm-blooded 

animals. 

1  Oallois,  De  VInoturie.  Paris,  1864.  The  Aathor  has  been  unable  to  oonsult 
this  Memoir. 
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The  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  which   occur  dui^ng 
muscular  contraction  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subseque^  section. 

I0xiez«i  Fresh  muscle  yields  on  ignition  frotn  1  to  1;5  per 

Salts.  cent,  of  mineral  matters,  containing  as  their  principal 

constituent  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid.  lOO  pa^s  of  the  mixed 
mineral  matters  contain  about  36  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  There 
are  also  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  and 
traces  of  chlorine  and  iron.  The  remarkable  preponderance  of 
potassium  over  sodium  in  the  abh  is  to  be  remarked. 


SUMMAEY  OF  THE  QUANTITATIVE  COMPOSITION  OF  MuSCLE. 

In  ihe  following  Table,  whioh  is  qaoted  from  Hofinann^,  the  ayerage  amounts  of  the 
Tarioos  constitnents  in  1000  of  the  mosoleB  of  Tertebiates  is  given. 


• 

Birds. 

Cold-hlooded 
animals. 

Solid  constituents  in  1000 

217     255 

227     282 

200 

Water       „            „      „ 

745    783 

717—773 

800 

Organic  matters      „     „ 

208    245 

217—263 

180     190 

Inorganic    „          „     „ 

9     10 

10—19 

10—20 

Ck)agulated    albumin.     Sarco- 

b 

lemma,  nuclei,  vessels 

145—167 

150—177 

0) 

Alkaline  albuminate 

28-5— 30-1 

Creatine 

20 

3-4 

2-3 

Xanthine  and  Hypozanthine 

0-2 

Taurine 

0-7  horse 

00 

11 

Inosit 

0O3 

Glycogen 

4-1     5-0 

30—50 

Lactic  acid 

0-4     0-7 

Phosphoric  acid 

3-4— 4-8 

Potash 

30— 3-9 

Soda 

0-4— 0-43 

Lime 

016—018 

Magnesia 

0-4— 0-41 

Sodium  Chloride 

0-04— 0-1 

t 

Oxide  of  Iron 

003— 0-1 

Sect.  2.    General  Phenomena  op  Livino  Muscle. 

Musde  in  a  state  of  Best, 

We  have  in  the  previous  section  made  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  normal  appearances  and  composition  of  living  muscular  tissue.. 

1  fiofinami,  Lehrbuch  der  ZoochemU,  p.  104. 
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a«Bini  ^^^  maintenance  of  this  normal — or  in  other  words, 

Ttmamimk  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  tissue  from  moment 
oTBMUaff  to  moment — ^is  a  physiological  act  consisting  in  sue- 

'•'"'^'  cessive   and  simultaneous  degenerations  and  regene- 

rations of  parts.  The  apparent  changelessness  of  repose  depends 
upon  the  regularity  and  equilibrium  of  many  hidden  changes.  The 
general  nature  of  these  changes  is  roughly  indicated  by  comparing 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  flowing  to  and  from  muscles.  The 
blood  enters  muscle  comparatively  rich  in  oxygen  and  poor  in  carbon 
dioxide ;  it  leaves  the  tissue  relatively  poor  m  oxygen  and  rich  in 
carbon  dioxide.  Therefore  the  changes  of  defeneration  and  regene- 
ration proceeding  within  the  muscle  are,  collectively,  changes  in  which 
at  least  carbon  and  oxygen  are  implicated ;  and  further,  they  are,  at 
least  in  part,  of  the  nature  of  oxidations.  Hence  it  appears  that  a 
supply  of  new  matter  to  the  tissue  is  ultimately  indispensable.  The 
tissue  is  the  channel  of  a  continuous  circulation  or  migration  of  matter ; 
it  is  the  theatre  of  constant  material  exchanges.  The  blood  conveys  to 
it  the  substances  which  are  needed;  these  are  elaborated,  rearranged, 
and  converted  into  other  forms  within  the  tissue ;  and  are  finally  again 
cast  out  into  the  blood-current.  These  operations,  wrought  within  the 
tissue  of  muscle  during  repose,  are  included  in  the  term  Nntrition ; 
which  may  be  defined,  in  a  figure  now  well  known  to  Physiology, 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  processes  which  maintain  the  *  stock'  of  the 
organism  at  the  normal.  In  reality  these  internal  processes  of 
muscle  at  rest  are  but  little  understood;  most  of  our  knowledge 
of  them  is  derived  by  inference  from  the  processes  of  muscular  con- 
traction. But  we  may  assume  that  they  occur  in  at  least  three  well- 
defined  stages.  In  the  first,  what  may  be  called  raw  material  is 
received  into  the  tissue  and  stored  up  in  some  proximate  modification; 
in  the  second,  this  store  is  elaborated  into  an  intermediate  form  by  a 
process  independent  of  the  process  of  storing;  and  in  the  third  stage 
this  intermediate  body  suffers  decomposition  into  certain  ultimate 
products,  some  of  whicht  but  probably  not  all,  are  discharged  into  the 
blood. 

The  grounds  for  assuming  this  threefold  process  will  be  understood 
when  the  contraction  of  muscle  has  been  discussed.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  it  finds  an  exact  analogy  in  the  processes  of  glandular 
tissues. 

The  transformations  of  matter  within  the  substance  of  resting 
muscle,  though  the  more  obvious,  are  not  the  sole  phenomena  of 
nutrition.  Running  parallel  with  them  are  certain  transformations  of 
energy.  The  energy  implied  in  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  elements 
involved  in  the  transformations  of  matter,  undergoes  conversion  into 
eneigy  of  other  forms  during  the  various  nutritive  changes. 

What  these  forms  are,  is  again  largely  a  matter  of  inference.  It 
is  uncjuestioned  that  heat  is  the  most  important.  A  short  time  ago 
^lectncal  inequalities  or  tensions  would  probably  have  been  set  down  as 
a  second  form ;    but  this  is  no  longer  aamissible.    The  various  move- 
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ments  of  small  masses,  where  they  occur,  such  as  m  the  fission  of 
nuclei  and  of  fibres,  constitute  a  third  form.  A  fourth,  if  entirely 
hypothetical,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  not  indeed  another  form 
of  actual  energy,  like  heat  or  mechanical  motion,  into  which  the  enei^gy 
of  chemical  affinity  is  converted;  but  rather  a  re-distribution  of 
the  original  potential  energy.  The  elaboration  of  the  intermediate 
product  in  the  above  series  of  tissue-changes  is  entirely  unknown  to  us 
in  its  nature ;  but  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  it  is  not  altogether 
a  process  in  which  stronger  affinities  are  satisfied  at  every  step.  It 
may,  in  nart,  be  a  dissociation ;  in  which  case  some  of  the  energy  set 
free  in  the  chemical  changes  of  the  final  stage  may  again  at  once 
become  potential. 

The  intensity  of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  of  resting 
muscle  depends  upon  temperature,  the  supply  of  the  necessary  sub- 
stances, and  what  may  be  called  the  nutritive  instinct,  or  inherent 
capacity,  of  the  tissue  for  the  changes.  Both  the  supply  of  matter 
and  the  capacity  of  the  tissue  for  the  changes  in  question,  are  exalted 
in  the  active  state  of  muscle. 


Muscle  in  Action. 

ommtA  ^^  phenomena  of  resting  muscle  thus  consist  of 

PbenoiiMiia  of  two  parallel  and  associated  series  of  transformations, 
ootttraotiiic  one  of  matter,  the  other  of  energy.  The  same  dualism 
KuidA.  jg  QQQ^  jjj  active  muscle.    The  whole  phenomenon  of 

contraction  comprises  (1)  a  sudden  acceleration  and  extension  of 
chemical  decompositions,  and  (2)  a  sudden  and  extensive  conversion 
of  the  potential  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  actual  energy  of 
various  forma  The  manifestations  of  actual  energy  in  the  case  of 
contracting  muscle  are  pronounced  and  admit  of  a  carefril  study; 
they  assume  the  form  of  heat,  electrical  inequality,  and  mechanical 
motion. 

gpeoiai  Contraction   may  be  started  either  by  the  normal 

Piisaomenaof  stimulus  proceeding  from  a  nerve;  or  by  electrical, 
Oontnotton.  chemical,  thermal,  or  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to 
muscle  even  in  the  absence  of  nerves.  In  its  mechanical  aspect  con- 
traction is  a  shortening  and  thickening  both  of  the  whole  muscle  and 
of  its  individual  fibres,  associated  in  the  case  of  entire  muscles  with  a 
small  reduction  of  bulk.  Contracted  muscle  is  less  elastic  and  more 
extensile  than  resting  muscle. 

mero-  Viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  act  of  contraction 

aoQpio  ap-  falls  into  well-marked  stages.    In  the  first,  the  bands 

P««ances.  draw  near  together  as  the  muscular  fibre  shortens ;  and 

the  dark  and  light  bands  approximate  in  tint,  until  the  whole  fibre 
is  evenly  dark  with  little  or  no  striation:  this  is  called  the  honuh' 
gerieous  stage.    As  contraction  proceeds,  striae  again  appear,  but  this 
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time  in  a  regular  alteraation  of  simple  dark  and  simple  bright  bands. 
There  is  however  this  difference:  those  parts  of  the  fibre  which 
before  were  dark  are  now  bright,  and  those  parts  which  formerly 
ivere  bright  are  now  .dark.  The  fibre  has  emerged  from  the  homo- 
geneous stage  with  its  bands  interchanged  as  far  as  regards  their  tint; 
and  this,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  stage  of  transposed  bands.  Their 
.transposition  only  affects  the  shade  or  tint  of  the  stripes,  the  isotropous 
and  double-refractinjg  elements  of  the  fibre  maintaming  their  original 
relationship.  This  is  well  shewn  in  the  figure  on  p.  314,  where  the 
same  contracting  muscle  is  exhibited  by  ordinary  and  by  polarized 
light. - 

.It  may  be  added  that-  Engelmann-  believes  he  has  demonstrated  that, 
in  contraction,  the  volume  of  the  main  double-refracting  zone  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  isotropous  layers. 

V 

Bate  ^^  contraction  is  started  at  one  point  with  a  given 

intensity  it  does  not  instantly  extend  over  the  whole  fibre; 

but  travels  along  it  as  a  wave  with  a  velocity  of  3  metres  a  second  in 

frogs.     In  the  case  of  excised  muscles,  the  wave  suffers  in  its  course  a 

diminution^  of  intensity. 

Latent  When  muscle  is  directly  stimulated  the  contractile 

P^rtoO.  -force  does  not  at  once  begin  to  develope.     An  interval 

elapses  between  the  application  of  the  stimulus  and  the  beginning  of 
contraction ;  this  is  known  as  the  ^>mod  of  latent  stimvlation,  or  latent 
period.  Its  value  was  determined  by  Hehnholtz  to  be  about  yj^y  sec., 
but  it  is  found  to  vary  in  different  circumstances,  and  under  favour- 
able conditions  it  is  said  to  become  as  short  as  ^  or  -^  of  a  sec* 

Goane,  or  When  once  started,  the    force    does    not    spring 

Owrve,  of  suddenly  to  perfection,  but  developes  in  course  of  time* 

coatraotum.  If  a  resistance  be  opposed  to  the  shortening  of  the 
muscle  it  is  clear  that  no  contraction  can  occur  until  the  contractile 
force  has  grown  large  enough  to  overbalance  the  resistance ;,  hence, 
the  greater  the  resistance,  the  longer  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  and  the  beginning  of  actual 
contraction.  During  contraction  the  contractile  force  does  work  and 
becomes  spent.  Hence  a  smaller  resistance  serves  to  check  contraction 
near  its  end  than  near  its  beginning.  The  rapidity  of  contraction  is 
not  equal  throughout  its  course;  it  first  increases  and  then  diminishes 
until  the  summit  of  contraction  is  reached,  as  it  usually  is  within 
x^JS  ^^  ihs  ^^  ^  second  after  stimulation.  Beyond  the  maximum 
the  contractile  force  dies  ^adually  away';  this  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  course  of  re-extension  under  the  influence  of  a  weight,  which 

^  See  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  PhysiologUt  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  55. 

'  Bee  Hermann's  Handbueht  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  86. 

'  Heidenhain,  *'Ueber  Ad.  Fick's  experimenteUen  Beweis  fur  die  Giiltigkeit  des 
Geaetzes  yon  der  Erhaltong  der  Kraft  b^i  der  Musikelzasammenziehang.**  PflOger's 
Arch.,  Vol.  li.  p.  426. 
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is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  the  assumption  that  gravity  alone  deter- 
mines it;  and  it  becomes  more  than  probable  when  we  learn  that 
the  heat-developing  processes^  and  the  chemical  processes'  are  also 
carried  over  into  the  relaxing  period.  The  duration  of  the  period  of 
relaxation  is  about  y^  of  a  second.  Muscle  appears  to  have  no  power 
of  active  re-extension  . 

T  tan  When  stimuli  are  thrown  into  muscle  with  sufficient 

rapidity,  contractions  overtake  one  another,  sum  their 
effects,  and  maintain  the  muscle  against  extending  forces,  in  a 
position  more  or  less  of  maximum  contraction.  Such  continued  con- 
traction is  called  a  tetanti8y  the  laws  of  which  belong  to  the  physics 
of  muscle. 

The  course  of  contraction  is  not  similar  in  &11  kinds  of  muscle; 
nor  is  the  course  the  same  in  any  one  muscle  under  all  circumstances. 
Thus  the  rate  of  contraction  is  much  quicker  in  the  muscles  of 
insects  than  in  those  of  frogs ;  and  quicker  in  the  latter  again  than 
in  those  of  the  tortoise ;  and  in  these  than  in  the  heart-muscle ;  and 
in  this  than  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  intestines  or  ureter.  Such 
differences  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  physiologist  as  indicating 
either  differences  in  the  machinery  for  the  conversion  of  energies, 
or  different  capacities  for  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  contraction 
depends. 

Red  and  In  respect  of  such  internal  machinery,  or  capacity,  the 

Pale  striated  differences  of  red  and  pale  striated  muscles  are  remark- 
Knstiies.  j^j^jg     ^he  contraction  of  the  red  variety  is  slow .  and 

enduring,  10  stimuli  a  second  being  enough  to  cause  almost  unbroken 
tetanus;  while  of  the  pale  variety,  tiie  contractions  are  short  and  sharo, 
20 — 30  stimuli  a  second  being  needed  for  a  perfect  fusion  of  them*.  In 
the  former  the  latent  period  is  so  long  as  ^  sec.';  while  in  the  latter 
it  has  the  value  of  ^  sec*. 

These  physiological  differences  are  all  associated  with  varieties  of 
structure;  but  differences  of  a  similar  nature  maybe  exhibited  by  the 
same  muscle  when  it  contracts  under  varied  conditions.  Thus  cold, 
many  poisons,  and  incipient  exhaustion  prolong  contraction  and 
diminish  its  amplitude.    Indeed  the  stimulus  of  a  sharp  blow  to  dying 

idio-miu-  muscle  often  produces  a  local  contraction  which  may  be 
cidarOon-  likened  to  a  wheal,  and  which  may  persist  for  a  long 

*'**^****°-  time:  such  a  contraction  is  described  as  'idio-muscular*. 

ADaoiiite  The  force  of  muscular  contraction  is  measured  by 

'orw.  the  weight  which  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the 

'  Steiner,  "  Ueber  die  Wanneentwioklung  bei  der  Wiederausdehnimg  dea  Mnskels." 
Pflager*fl  Arch,,  Vol.  xi.  p.  196. 

'.  Heidonluim  with  Landan  and  Pacolly,  Loe.  cit.  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Vol.  n.  p.  429. 

'  Kiihne,  Loe,  eit.  Arch.  /.  Anat,  Phytiol.  u,  wUs.  Med,  (Beiohert  a.  da  Boia- 
Reymond),  1869,  p.  815.  ... 

*  Eroneoker  and  Stirling,  *<The  Qenefiifl  of  Tetanus."  Journal  of  Physiol,  (Foster)^ 
Vol  I.  p.  396.  ^ 

*  Banvier,  Loe,  cit.    Arch,  de  physioU  norm,  et  path.,  2  sfir.  Vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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shortening  of  the  muscle^.  The  force  varies  with  the  stimulus :  as 
Ihis  gradually  increases,  that  enlarges,  quickly  at  first  but  after- 
wards more  slowly,  until  a  maximum  is  gained,  which  is  known  as 
the  '  absolute  force '.  The  absolute  force  is  usually  stated  to  be  2800 — 
3000  grm&  per  sq.  centimetre  of  tetanized  frog-muscle ;  and  between 
6000  and  8000  grms.  per  sq.  centimetre  in  the  muscles  of  man 
voluntarily  contracted '• 

These  numbers  cannot  be  taken  as  the  direct  or  exact  equivalent 
of  that  portion  of  the  chemical  changes  which  is  devoted  to  me- 
chanical effect.  For  the  result  so  obtained  is  less  than  the  true 
absolute  force  of  the  muscle  experimented  on  by  an  amount  which 
depends  on  its  extensibility.  If  muscle  were  more  elastic  than  it  is, 
although  the  process  of  contraction  with  all  its  chemical  changes  re- 
mained the  same,  the  absolute  force  would  seem  to  be  less.  This  may 
readily  be  demonstrated  by  interposing  an  elastic  band  between  the 
muscle  and  the  weight  about  to  be  raised.  The  absolute  force  of  such 
a  system  is  less  than  that  of  the  muscle  alone;  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  proper  extensibility  of  muscle  has  a  like  diminishing  effect'. 

J£  a  loaded  muscle  be  made  to  contract  by  the  application  of 
a  stimulus,  the  height  through  which  the  load  is  raised  is  called  the 
lift;  and  this  multiplied  into  the  load  gives  the' value  of  the  mechani- 
cal work  actually  done.  As  the  stimulus  is  increased,  the  lift  grows 
proportionally  to  the  stimulus  up  to  a  maximum,  beyond  which 
it  remains  constant\  Inasmuch  as  muscle  is  extensible,  and 
its  extensibility  is  increased  during  the  state  of  contraction,  it  is 
clear  that  the  lift  is  the  expression  of  the  actual  shortening  of 
the  muscle  miniLs  the  difference  between  the  extension  of  the 
uncontracted  and  the  extension  of  the  contracted  muscle.  For  the 
full  illustration  of  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  Ed.  Weber^s  article 
'Muskelbewegung'  in  Wagner^s  Handwdrterbtich,  and  to  the  Text- 
books of  Physiology. 

The  lift  varies  also  with  the  load,  becoming  smaller  as  the  load 
increases ;  and  the  variation  is  such  that  the  product  of  lift  into  load 
first  of  all  increases  and  afterwards  decreases  as  the  load  varies  from 
nothing  onwards.  In  other  words,  within  certain  limits,  the  more  a 
muscle  is  weighted  the  more  mechanical  work  will  a  given  stimulus 
produce.  The  increased  tension  to  which  the  muscle  is  for  the  time 
subjected  converts  it  into  a  body  capable  of  yielding  a  larger  amount 
of  mechanical  work  than  the  same  muscle  less  tense.  Not  only  does 
the  state  of  tension  in  the  very  act  of  contraction  influence  the  work 
done,  but  the  state  of  tension  immediately  prior  to  contraction  has 
the  same  effect :  the  greater  the  tension  the  greater  within  certain 
limits'  the  yield  of  mechanical  energy. 

'  E.  Weber,  Wagner's  HandwlSrterhueli,  m.  2,  p.  84.    Helxaholtz,  Areh.  /.  Anat. 
Phynol.  u.  wias.  Med.  (MuUer),  1850,  p.  276  ;  1852,  p.  199. 
'  See  Hermann's  Handbachy  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  6^. 

*  See  Hermann's  Handhueh^  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  65. 

«  Fiok.    See  Hermann's  Handbwih,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  106. 

*  Heidenhain,    MechanUche   Leistung,    W&rmeentwicklung   und  StoffumiaU   hex 
JUuitkelthdtigkeit.    Leipzig,  1864,  p.  84. 
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uiL^mnm  The  mazlmum  work  done  under  most  fSftvourable 

work.  conditions  is  said  to  vary  between  about  3500  and  5500 

gram-meters  per  gram  of  frog-muscle\ 

Heat  of  Con-  "^^^  mechanical  motion  of  contraction  is  not  the 

traefeisg  only  exhibition  of  kinetic  energy  which  accompanies 

KoflGio.  f^Q  chemical  changes  of  acting  muscle.   During  tetanus* 

and  in  single  contractions^  the  muscles  become  raised  in  temperature ; 
and  since  this  occurs  in  muscles  removed  from  the  circulation  or 
even  in  muscles  entirely  removed  from  the  body,  it  must  be  due 
to  the  heat*developing  processes  of  the  tissue  itself. 

Helmholtz,  in  a  2 — 3  minutes-tetanus  through  nerves,  found  the 
thigh  of  a  frog  raised  *14  to  *18*  C. ;  and  Heidenhain  observed  the 
temperature  of  the  gastrocnemius  to  be  raised  '001  to  '005^  C.  in 
a  single  contraction. 

If  the  weight  of  the  gastrocnemius  be  known,  and  also  the  specific 
heat  of  muscular  tissue,  it  is  possible  to  estimate  in  heat-imits  the  amount 
of  heat  generated  in  one  contraction.  Fick^,  taking  the  specific  heat 
of  muscle  to  equal  that  of  water,  found  that  in  one  energetic  contraction, 
under  most  favourable  conditions  for  activity,  every  gram  of  the  contracting 
muscle  generates  heat  enough  to  raise  3*1  mgr.  of  water  through  PC. 
The  specific  heat  of  muscle  is  however  stated  to  be  -7692  by  Adamlaewicz", 
and  '825  by  Rosenthal^ 

The  evolution  of  heat  in  contraction  is  amenable  to  the  same 
influences  as  the  evolution  of  mechanical  work ;  but  though  amen- 
able in  the  same  sense  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree.  Thus,  as  the 
stimulus  gains  in  strength,  not  only  does  the  lift  become  higher, 
but  the  heat  liberated  is  also  increased,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  heat  evolved  is  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  lift'.  So  also  the 
greater  the  tension  of  a  muscle,  whether  before  or  during  contraction, 
the  greater,  within  bounds,  will  be  the  heat  evolved  as  well  as 
the  work  done ;  but  here  again,  as  the  tension  increases,  the  heat 
evolved  reaches  a  maximum  and  begins  to  decline  sooner  than 
the  mechanical  eifect^ 

^  Hennann*s  Handbuch,  Bd.  z.  Abih.  i.  p.  79. 

>  Bonzen  in  Gilbert's  ilnnoZen,  1807,  toI.  xxy.  p.  157  :  quoted  in  Heidenhain,  Mecha' 
nUehe  Leistungt  eto.,  p.  88,  where  also  will  be  fonnd  an  aoconnt  of  the  earlier  researches 
in  which  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  of  muscles  within  the  body,  was  found  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  exercise.  Helmholtz,  "  Ueber  die  Warmeentwicklung  bei  der  Muakdaction." 
Arch.  f.  Anat.  PhysioL  u.  wi$s.  Med,  (MuUer),  1648,  p.  144. 

*  Heidenhain,  MechanUehe  Leittung,  WdrmeetUwieklung  und  StoffunuatM  bei  Mut* 
keUhdtigheiU    Leipzig,  1864,  p.  73. 

^  Fick,  *' Ueber  die  Warmeentwioklung  bei  der  Mnskelznokung."  Pfluger's  Archive 
VoL  XVI.  p.  84. 

'  AdamkLewicz,  **  Die  Wi&rmeleitung  des  Muskels."  Arch,  /.  Anat.  PhytioU  u.  wiss, 
Med,  (Beichert  and  du  Bois-Beymond),  1875,  p.  254. 

*  Rosenthal,  "Ueber  die  speoifisohe  Warme  thierisoher  Qewebe."  MonaUber.  d, 
Berliner  Acad,,  1878,  p.  807. 

'  NawaliohiDy  ^^  Myothenzusohe  Untersaohungen.*'  Pfluger's  Arebiv,  Vol.  xiy. 
p.  295. 

8  Heidenhain,  MechanUehe  LeUiung^  etc.  p.  84  et  seq. 
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When  muscle  becomes  exhausted,  both  the  work  done  and  the  heat 
generated  decline;  but  the  latter  more  quickly  than  the  former'.  The 
cause  of  this  dissimilarity  may  be  one  or  other  of  the  two  following.  It 
may  be  that  the  heat-evolving  and  the  work-evolving  appliances  in 
muscle  are  totally  distinct,  and  variously  affected  by  the  same  condi- 
tions. Or  it  may  be  that  the  heat  and  mechanical  work  of  muscle,  like 
.the  heat  and  mechanical  work  of  a  steam-engine,  arise  in  a  common 
fundamental  combustion ;  and  that  the  rclsU^ive  proportions  of  the 
two  are  to  some  extent  determined  by  external  conditions,  just 
as  some  steam-engines  work  more  economically  than  others,  i.e.  with 
a  larger  proportionate  yield  of  mechanical  work*. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  heat-developing  processes  are  oc- 
curring during  the  latent  period';  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
continue  beyond  the  period  of  maximum  contraction.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  heat  developed  in  a  muscle  is  influenced  by  the  load 
which  it  bears  during  relaxation  as  it  is  by  that  which  it  bears  in 
contraction;  and  such  influence  cannot  be  explained  as  the  result 
of  mere  forcible  extension*. 

The  proportion  of  heat  and  work  evolved  in  contraction  has  been 
determined  by  Fick"  in  the  case  of  excised  frog-muscles  to  vary 
according  to  uie  load ;  the  greater  the  load  the  larger  the  proportion 
of  the  total  actual  energy  taken  up  by  mechanical  work,  tinder  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  the  .performance  of  mechanical 
work  the  relation  of  work  to  heat  was  1  :  3*8,  and  in  the  least 
favourable  of  Fick's  experiments  the  relation  was  1  :  236.  It  is 
extremely  uncertain  how  far  these  fractions  can  be  applied  to  muscles 
within  the  body,  or  to  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

Fick's  demonstration  of  this  interesting  relationship  depends  upon  the 
fact  that,  when  the  motion  of  a  falling  body  is  suddenly  arrested,  an 
amount  of  heat  appears,  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  motion  destroyed. 
By  direct  experiment  he  proved  that^  if  a  weight  suspended  from  a  muscle 
is  raised  by  external  means  to  a  certain  height  and  then  let  fall,  the  muscle 
suflers  a  heating  proportionate  to  the  fall,  ue,  which  is  the  precise 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  weight.  He  therefore  caused 
a  loaded  muscle  to  contract  and  afterwards  allowed  it  to  re-extend  under 
the  weight  which  it  had  lifted;  and  then  observed  by  how  much  the 
temperature  of  the'  muscle  had  been  raised.  From  the  specific  heat  of 
muscular  tissue  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  total  quantity  of  heat  gained 
by  the  muscle  in  the  process;  and  by  subtracting  from  this  total  the  heat- 
equivalent  of  the  work  done  in  raising  the  weight,  he  was  able  to  compare 
the  heating  of  a  muscle  under  a  certain  load  and  the  work  done  in  raising 
the  load. 


1  Heidenhain,  Mechanische  LeiUimg,  etc.  p.  74. 
'  Bee  Hermann's  Hafidbueh  der  Physiol,  Bd.  i.  Abih.  i.  p.  168. 
'  Nawalichin,  Loc,  eit.  Pfluger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  xiv.  j).  811. 

*  Steiner,  Loe,  eit,  FfLuger*a\ArcMv,  Vol.  xi.  p.  d04.    See  alflo  Heidenhain  with 
liandau  and  Pacolly,  Loc.  cit.  Pflilger^B  Archiv,  ii.  p.  423. 

«  Fick,  Loc.  tfif.  Pflugor'fl  ilrcWr,  Vol.  xVi.  p.  79. 
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Eieotzicia  The  third  form  under  which  the  actual  energy 

teniioiui  of  of  contracting  muscle  appears,  is  that  of  electrical 
contracting  disturbance.  Muscles  within  the  body,  or  absolutely 
mnsde.  uninjured  muscles,  are  electrically  homogeneous:  they 

-exhibit  no  current\  But  whenever  a  stimulus  is  applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  spot  stimulated  assumes  a  lower,  or  negative,  potential 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  muscle;  so  that  if  the  two  electrodes 
of  a  galvanometer  were  applied  to  an  excited  and  a  non-excited  spot 
of  muscle  respectively,  a  current  would  be  discovered.  This  fwao- 
tional  current  increases  to  a  maximum  very  rapidly  and  afterwards 
disappears,  but  more  slowly.  It  begins  instantly  on  stimulation,  i.e.  it 
has  no  latent  period;  and  the  whole  phenomenon  lasts  about  ^ 
sec.  Hence  it  falls  entirely  within  the  latent  period  of  contraction. 
It  travels  down  excised  muscles  from  the  point  of  stimulation  with  a 
velocity  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  contraction-wave,  namely 
about  3  metres  a  second  in  the  frog.  In  the  normal  muscles  of  the 
human  fore-arm  the  velocity  has  been  determined  to  lie  between  10 
and  13  metres  per  sec.  Like  the  wave  of  contraction,  the  negative 
wave  diminishes  in  intensity  during  its  course  along  excised  muscles; 
but  no  such  diminution  has  been  detected  in  the  case  of  muscles  in 
which  the  processes  of  restitution  are  active*. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and  mechanical 
effect,  the  disturbance  of  electrical  tension  which  follows  stimulation 
differs  in  degree  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  stimulus, 
irritabiUty  and  tension.  It  increases  up  to  a  maximum  as  the 
stimulus  becomes  more  and  more  intense;  it  diminishes  as  exhaustion 
approaches';  it  increases  with  the  lifb^;  and  it  varies  directly  as 
the  tension  of  the  muscular  fibres*. 


Rigor  Mortis. 

Besides  the  conditions  of  rest  and  activity,  there  is  a  third 
condition  of  muscular  tissue  with  characteristic  phenomena  and  a 
singular  bearing  on  the  theories  of  muscular  function,  viz.  the  moribund 
condition. 

After  the  death  of  the  body,  or  after  the  ligature  of  their  tributary 
arteries,  or  on  subjection  to  a  certain  temperature,  muscles  become 
riffid.    That  is  to  say,  they  become  shorter  and  thicker,  and  of  less 

^  Hermann,  '^Ueber  das  Fehlen  des  Stromes  in  nnTersehrtan  mhenden  Mnskeln.*' 
Pfliiger*8  Archiv,  Vol.  m.  p.  36. 

'  Bernstein,  <*  Ueber  den  zeitliohen  Verlaof  der  negativen  Sohwanknng  des  Mnskel- 
stromes,'*  MonaUber,  d.  Berliner  Acad,.,  1867,  p.  444.  Untersuchungen  U.  d,  Erregungt^ 
vorgang  im  Nerven-  u.  Muskelsystem,  Heidelberg,  1871.  Hermann,  "Uebar  den 
Aotionsstrom  der  Mnskeln  im  lebraden  Mensohen.**    Pfliiger's  Archtv^  Vol.  zyi.  p.  410. 

'  Hermann,  Handbueh  der  PhynoL,  Bd.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  220. 

*  Harless,  Gel.  Anz.  d.  hayr.  Acad.,  xzzyii.  p.  267,  1853;  quoted  by  Hermann, 
ITandbucht  VoL  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  220. 

•    <<  SL.Lamansky,*' Ueber,  die  negativo  Stromessohwankung  des  arbeiteudenMnakels. 
Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Vol.  iii.  p.  202. 
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bulk»  as  in  the  act  of  contraction.  The  lift  of  a  muscle  passing 
into  rigor  is  greater  with  a  small  load,  but  less  with  a  heavy  load, 
than  during  a  single  contraction,  and  the  absolute  force  is  in  the  same 
circumstances  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less.  No  similar 
comparisons  have  yet  been  made  between  rigid  and  tetanized  muscles^ 

Rigid  muscle  is  less  extensile,  as  well  as  less  elastic,  than  normal 
resting  muscle,  thus  differing  from  contracted  muscle,  which  is  more 
extensile.  It  is,  farther,  distinguished  from  contracted  muscle  by  its 
peculiar  doughiness  and  opacity. 

Bi^or  is  associated  with  the  evolution  of  heat — -post  mortem 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  is  doubtless  in  part  a  mere  conse- 
quence of  the  physical  changes  of  density,  and  the  transformation 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state.  But  a  physical  explanation  will  not 
account  entirely  for  the  phenomenon ;  for  no  rise  of  temperature  can 
be  detected  during  the  quasi-rigor — ^which  is  a  simple  coagulation — 
induced  by  acids  or  alcohol,  and  true  rigor  is  unquestionably  attended 
by  chemical  changes*. 

The  passage  into  rigor  is  further  associated  with  a  difference  of 
electric  potential ;  dying  muscle,  like  contracting  muscle,  is  negative 
to  normal  resting  muscle  ^ 

Thus  the  last  event  in  the  life-history  of  muscle  resembles  a 
common  contraction  very  closely  in  the  nature  of  its  physical 
phenomena.  We  shall  find  that  they  are  alike  also  in  their  chemical 
changes. 


Sect.  3.    Special  Study  of  the  Chemical  Chanoes  of  Living 

Muscle. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  whole  life  of  muscle  consists 
of  two  parallel  series  of  transformations,  of  constitution  and  of 
energy.  The  charactei*s  of  one  series,  the  transformations  of  energy, 
have  been  rapidly  sketched;  and  it  now  remains  to  describe 
in  detail  the  changes  of  the  other,  or  chemical  series.  It  may  at 
once  be  stated  that  our  knowleck^e  of  these  two  series  is,  and 
must  be,  of  very  difi'erent  extent.  In  the  case  of  the  physical  trans- 
formations we  are  able  to  study  their  course  in  time,  to  fix  their 
maximum  and  trace  their  decline.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical 
series  the  steps  are  entirely  hidden;  we  can  merely  compare  the 
constitution  of  a  muscle  before  and  after,  but  not  during,  an  act  of 
contraction.    We  cannot  say  whether  the  chemical  changes  run^an 

1  E.  WaUrar,  "Die  absolnto  Kraft  der  Erstarrang."    Pfloger's  Arch.,  YoL  T7, p.  186. 

9  Hermann,  Handbuch  der  Phytiol.,  Vol.  i.  Abth.  i.  p.  171.  Schiffer,  "  Ueber  die 
Warmebildnng  erstarrender  Moskebi."  Arch^f,  Anat.  Physiol,  ti.  tout.  Med.  (Beichert 
and  da  Bois-Be^nond),  1868,  p.  442. 

'  For  a  fuU  acootmt  of  the  demaroation-onrrent  and  its  relation  to  the  eo-oalled 
natnral  mnsole-oiinent  of  da  Bois-Beymond,  see  Hennann's  Handbuch,  Vol.  i.  Abth.  i. 
p.  178  et  8eq. 
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passu  with  the  physical  phenomena  of  work,  heat,  and  electrical 
disturbaDce,  which  are  in  some  fashion  linked  to  them;  or  whether 
the  contraction  of  a  muscle  is  not  rather  like  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  bullet  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
course  of  the  explosion. 

Ketboda  of  Since  then  the  chemical  history  of  any  event  in  the 

the  ohemiitry  life  of  muscle  rests  on  an  analysis  of  chemical  constitu- 
of  Miucio.  tion  before  and  after  the  event;  and  since  certain  of  the 

constituents  of  muscle  may  be  exhaled  into  the  surrounding  medium  ; 
it  is  clear  that  the  chemistry  of  living  muscle  comprises  two  lines  of 
enquiry : 

1.  Into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscle  itself. 

2.  Into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

the  muscle. 

These  have  for  the  most  part  been  carried  on  independently;  and 
the  latter  has,  beyond  question,  led  to  the  more  important  results. 
The  enquiry  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  sur- 
rounding muscle  has  been  followed  under  two  sets  of  conditions, 
not  however  essentially  different :  the  simpler,  in  which  the  muscles 
are  exposed  to  the  air  as  a  medium;  the  more  complex,  in  which 
the  muscles  remain  in  the  body,  or  in  which  the  blood  is  the  surround- 
ing medium.  In  the  latter  circumstances  the  enquiry  is  complicated 
by  the  occurrence  of  restitutional  changes.  Finally,  when  muscles 
are  examined  while  still  within  the  body  there  are  two  ways  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  their  surrounding  meaium, 
viz.  by  contrasting  before,  during,  and  after  a  muscular  act, 

1.  The  blood  of  muscle, 

2.  The  general  excreta. 

While  this  summary  includes  all  the  methods  of  muscular  chemistry, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  they  have  not  been  equally  applied  to 
living  muscle  in  each  of  its  three  possible  conditions,  the  resting,  the 
active  and  the  moribund.  The  latter  two  conditions  have  been  most 
freely  investigated,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  results  of 
their  investigation  together,  since  they  have  much  in  common ;  and 
before  the  results  of  the  examination  bf  the  normal  state  of  rest  are 
stated. 

The  Chemical  Changes  of  Contraction  and  Rioob. 
A.     Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  muscle  itself. 

Changes  in  the  gaseous  constituents^. 

Ippazatns.  "^^^  ^^  pump,  which  has  proved  so  valuable  a  means  of 

research  in  the  chemistry  of  the  blood,  has  been  also 

^    The  first  radimentary  attempt  at  the  gaseous  analysis  of  mttsde  which  the 
author  has  met  with,  is  described  in  a  memoir  but  VlrritabiliU,  by  Girtanner,  contained 
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employed  in  the  anaJy^s  of  muscle,  but  with  much  greater  difficulty. 
The  difficulty  is  due  in  part  to  the  nature  of  the  method,  for  the 
muscles  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  vacuum  without  preliminary 
exposure  to  the  contamination  of  air  and  indifferent  fluids;  and  in 
part  to  the  nature  of  fresh  muscle,  whose  tissue  entangles  bubbles 
of  gas,  and  whose  gaseous  contents,  owing  to  the  acidification  of  rigor 
(p.  359),  and  to  putrefaction,  rapidly  undergo  change  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

For  the  analysis  of  muscle  a  special  boiling-flask  is  necessary,  such 
for  example  as  is  figured  in  the  following  diagram. 

A  and  B  represent  two  views  of  the  same  apparatus,  and  tbe  letters 
are  identical  in  their  reference. 

V  is  tlie  froth-chamber,  a  globe  provided  with  a  short  neck  g,  fitting  on 
to  the  drying-chamber  t  but  shut  off  from  it  by  the  stop-cock  t:  It  is 
provided  also  with  a  longer  neck,  h,  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  interrupted 
by  a  stop-cook  c,  and  fitting  into  the  boiling  flask  yi 

/  is  the  boiling-flask,  with  a  rounded  bottom  and  a  wide  neck;  it 
is  provided  with  tharee  platinum  wires  melted  through  the  sides  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  fitted  on  to  the  neck.  A,  of  the 
froth-chamber  not  quite  at  right-angles,  as  B  shews,  and  in  a  plane  at  right- 
angles  to  that  of  the  neck  g.  f  contains  the  muscle  to  be  exhausted ;  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  neck  A  is  a  cork  h  grooved  at  the  sides  to  permit  the 
passage  of  gases  fi^om  /  to  v,  while  stopping  any  solid  fragments  which 
might  do  damage  to  the  stop-cock  c. 

V  serves  a  double  purposiB  besides  that  of  a  froth-chamber :  Firstly,  any 
liquid  which  spirts  over  from /during  ebullition  is  collected  here,  and  may, 
by  turning  v  round  the  axis  of  its  neck  ^,  be  made  to  trickle  back  into  f. 
Secondly,  a  reagent,  such  as  an  add,  may  be  kept  in  v  during  the 
preliminary  exhaustion  of  a  muscle  in/  and  by  a  similar  tilting  of  t?,  may 
be  brought  to  play  on  the  muscle  at  any  given  moment. 

t  is  a  small  diying  chamber  containing  sulphuric  acid,  sufficiently  large 
to  keep  the  vacuum  of  the  pump  dry  so  long  as  the  stop-cocks  c  and  h  are. 
never  open  together ;  by  this  means  the  access  of  watery  vapour  to  the 
absorption  tube  of  the  gas-analyser  is  prevented.  The  capacity  of  the 
boiling-flask  /  and  the  part  of  the  neck  A  up  to  the  stop-cock  c,  may 
be  about  200  c.cm.^ 

in  Bozier^s  Ohaervations  8ur  la  pkyaique.  Vol.  zeztu.  1790,  p.  148.  Muscle,  cut  into 
small  pieces,  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus.  A 
yeiy  gentle  heat  was  applied  by  means  of  a  lamp  for  more  than  two  hours,  and  the 
gases  which  passed  over  into  the  pneumatic  receiver  were  examined  at  different  stages 
of  the  experiment.  At  first  atmospheric  air  passed  oyer  "mdl^  k  une  tr^s-petite 
quantity d  air  yital,  dont  le  gaz  nitreux  indiquoit  la  presence;  ?  the  second  portions  were 
yital  air,  *'mdl6  k  du  gaz  acid  oarbonique."  Girtanner  yery  innocently  remarks:  '*0n 
pent  retirer  la  mdme  quaiitit6'  de  ce  gaz  [yital  air  or  oxygen]  plnsieurs  fois  de  suite,  en 
exposant  des  substances  animales  aJtematiyement  k  Pair  atmodph^que  et  k  une 
cbaleur  de  60  k  70  degr^s  du  thermomdtre  de  B^umur."  He  found  the  exact  adjust- 
ment of  the  temperature  a  matter  of  great  difficulty:  ''Si  Ton  applique  un  degr6  de 
chaleur  trop  fort/  on  aura  du  gaz  acide  oarbonique  au  lieu -de  gaa  oxigdne."  The 
fetllaeies  of  the  method  lie  on  the  surface,  but  do  not  destroy  the  historical  interest  of 
the  experiment.  Girtanner  further,  found  that  he  could  extract  almost  all  the  oxygen 
which  animal  substances  contain  '*par  le  moyen  de  Teau  chaude. " 

1  Hermann,  Untenuekufigm  U.d.  Stqffweehttl  der  Mtukeln  ausgehend  vom  Gmwechael 
denelben,    Hirschwald,  Berlin,  1867,  p.  4. 
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Fid.  67.    HsbminN's  uffaIukts 


Gisxa  oj  UusciiE. 


ouMnu  If  the  muscles  of  a  frog  deprived  of  blood  be  quickly 

Mikirrt<  of         removed  from  tie  body  (and  frog-muacles,  for  obvious 
■■eaUea'  reasons,  aTe  made  use  of  in  these  experiments);  and  if 

""**'"■  they  be  then  plunged  instantly  into  a  lai^e  volume  of 

briskly  boiling  aaltr-Bolution  bf  Indifferent  strength,  they  will  be  coagu- 
lated at  once  throughout  their  mass,  and  die  without  prelimioary  rigor 
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and  acidification.  This  method  is  technically  known  as  acaJding.  If 
an  inverted  beaker  be  placed  in  the  large  dish  of  boiling  fluid  and  very, 
accurately  filled  with  the  salt-solution  or  its  steam,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  air,  the  muscle  may  be  thrown  at  once  beneath  it,  and  any  gas 
which  escapes  from  the  muscle  in  the  process  may  be  collected. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  scalded  ijnuscle,  during 
the  process  of  scalding,  loses  no  appreciable  quantity  of  gases.  If 
the  muscle  is  now  reduced  to  a  low  temperature,  and  minced 
te  prevent  the  mechanical  entanglement  of  gas-bubbles ;  and  then 
subjected  te  the  influence  of  a  vacuum ;  it  is  found  te  yield  a  small 
per-centage  of  gases.  If,  after  a  first  evacuation,  pho^horic  acid  ia 
added  to  the  minced  muscle  by  tilting  the  froth-chamber,  a  further 
escape  of  gases  follows.  In  both  cases  the  gas  is  carbon  dioxide. 
Thus  scalded  muscle — ^muscle  in  which  the  process  of  rigor  has  been 
circumvented,  and  which  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  presenting  the 
gases  of  firesh  normal  muscle— contains  an  extremely  small  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide,  both  free  {i.e,  capable  of  withdrawal  bv  the  air- 
pump),  and  fixed  (i,e.  needing  an  acid  te  drive  it  out).  The  former 
may  amount  te  2*74  per  cent.,  and  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  im- 
perfect scalding  of  the  central  portions  of  the  muscle ;  for,  if  the 
temperatiu*e  is  not  high  enough,  rigor  follows,  and  not  instant  death ; 
and  rigor  is  associated  with  acidification  and  the  production  of  carbon 
dioxide.    The  fixed  carbon  dioxide  may  amount  te  1*95  per  cent.^ 

g^^g^^y^  If  the  above  figures  be  taken  as  indicating  the  gases 

anaiyiisof  of  fresh  normal  muscle,  we  shall  observe  a  marked 
miisdA  difference  in  muscle  which  is  passing  inte  rigor.    A  con- 

iMMiiig  Sato  venient  method  of  producing  the  gases  of  rigor,  and  at 
'*^^*  the  same  time  facilitating  their  liberation  from  tiie  mus- 

cular substance,  is  the  following.  Frogs,  whose  blood-vessels  have 
been  well  washed  out  with  *5  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl,  are  taken 
into  a  cold  atmosphere,  and  their  belly-muscles  and  muscles  of  the 
hinder  limbs  (excluding  the  feet  and  tendons)  are  quickly  cut  away 
and  weighed  on  a  watch-glass.  They  are  then  placed,  still  on  the 
watch-glass,  over  a  freezing  mixture  until  they  are  frozen  to  a  firm 
mass ;  and  afterwards  they  are  minced  with  cold  knives  and  rubbed 
up  in  a  cooled  mortar.  The  freezing  preserves  the  normal  composition 
of  the  muscle  more  or  less  perfecuy  during  the  mincing  and  tritura- 
tion* ;  and  these  processes  are  devised  te  facilitate  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  gas  during  evacuation. 

The  frozen  and  triturated  muscle  is  introduced  inte  the  boiling- 
flask  which  is  filled  te  the  brim  with  normal  NaCl  solution  at 
0^  C,  the  various  portions  being  so  quickly  dropped  in  that  a  constant 
overflow  of  salt-solution  is  kept  up.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre 
is  te  wash  away  the  air-bul)bles  which  are  carried  inte  the  salt- 

^  Hermann,  Op,  cit,  pp.  115, 116.    Expt.  9. 

*  Etthne,  Untersueh,  U,  das  Protoplatma.    Leipzig,  1S64,  p.  8.    See  Hermann,  Su^- 
weehul  der  Mu$keln,  p.  5. 
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solution  clinging  to  the  firozen  muscle,  and  which,  becoming 
disengaged,  rise  to  the  surface.  This  simple  method  is  more 
successful  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  air-bubbles  than  that  of 
introducing  the  muscle  into  the  boiling-flask  under  a  surface  of 
mercury.  When  all  the  muscle  has  been  introduced,  the  boiling-flask 
is  at  once  attached  to  the  froth-chamber,  the  stopcock  c  being  closed, 
and  the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  include  bubbles  of  air. 
Salt-solution  may  be  used  either  after  shaking  it  up  with  the  air  of 
the  room,  or  after  exhaustion  of  its  dissolved  gases  by  the  air-pump; 
in  the  former  case  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  gaseous  impurities 
of  the  salt-solution  and  allow  for  them  at  the  close  of  the  experiment 

If  it  is  desired  at  any  time  during  the  experiment  to  treat  the 
muscle  with  acids,  the  acid  must  be  carefully  placed  in  the  froth- 
chamber  V,  before  its  neck  g  is  attached  to  the  pump.  Meanwhile 
the  boiling-flask/  is  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture  ih  the  position 
figured  in  B. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  object  of  the  experiment  is  to  boil 
a  mixture  of  salt-solution  and  muscular  tissue  reduced  to  as  fine  a 
state  of  division  as  possible;  the  preparation  (which  may  occupy 
about  two  hours)  bemg  made  at  a  temperature  least  favourable  to 
spontaneous  changes  of  the  tissue  to  be  analysed. 

The  muscle  having  been  lodged  in  the  apparatus  for  collecting  the 
gases,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  induce  rigor ;  and  this  may  most  readily 
be  done  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  boiling-flask.  The  froth- 
chamber  V  is  then  made  vacuous  and  the  gases  which  boil  over  are 
passed  through  the  pump  into  the  absorption-tube  for  analysis.  At  a 
temperature  of  0^  C.  little  or  no  gas  is  given  off,  and  then  only  after 
several  hours  exposure.  As  the  temperature  rises  to  15^  C.  there 
ia  an  indefinite,  dribbling  discharge.  At  temperatures  beyond  this, 
up  to  30^  C,  there  is  at  first  a  large  escape  of  gas  which  afterwards 
subsides.  But  it  is  at  still  higher  temperatures,  of  40 — 50^  C, 
that  the  greatest  discharge  occurs;  here,  also,  it  is  voluminous 
at  first,  becoming  less  and  less  as  the  exposure  continues.  At  this 
time  the  muscles  have  become  acid  and  have  oeased  altogether  to  be 
irritable.  When  the  temperature  has  been  raised  beyond  70*  no  further 
yield  of  free  gases  is  obtained. 

If  the  muscle  is  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  at  O^C,  and  sub- 
sequently heated  to  assist  the  liberation  of  gas,  a  sharp  evolution 
occurs,  of  short  duration  and  yielding  but  a  small  amount.  If 
the  acid  be  added  to  a  preparation  suQected  to  a  temperature  of 
20^ — 50*  C,  at  a  time  when  the  discharge  has  ceased  to  be  volu- 
minous, a  brief  acceleration  of  the  discharge  will  result,  followed  by 
complete  and  final  stoppage. 

geoondary,  ^^  ^^^   muscle  is  kept  in  the   apparatus  beyond 

orpiitrofko-  the  time  at  which  the  first  discharge  subsides,  the 
tive,  dis-  liberation   of  gases    begins  again,  even  without  the 

^ffy^^  addition   of   an    acid.     This    constitutes    a  secondary 

discharge,  and  is  due  to  putrefaction;  it  may  begin 

o.  23 
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miuKdeln 

rigor. 


within  a  few  hours  of  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  and 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  primary  discharge.  We  need  not 
here  further  discuss  it\ 

The  gases  of  the  primary  discharges  obtained  from 
muscle  raised  from  0^  to  temperatures  varying  from  5^ 
to  70*,  added  to  the  gases  liberated  by  phosphoric  acid, 
vary  from  1  to  15  vols,  per  cent,  of  the  muscle  used. 
These  gases  contain  no  oxygen  whatever;  on  the 
contrary,  if  salt-solution  containing  dissolved  air  have  been  used, 
some  of  the  oxygen  will  have  disappeared  from  solution.  Nitrogen  is 
constantly  present  in  small  amount  in  the  portions  of  gas  first  set 
free;  but  subsequently  no  nitrogen  can  be  detected  until  the 
secondary  discharge  b^ins.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  the  chief,  and 
indeed  the  only  constituent  of  the  gas  discharged  during  the  middle 
of  an  experiment*. 

The  following  experimental  numbers  wUl  serve  to  illustrate  these 
conclusions. 

ExperimenU,  57*3  grms.  (  »  54-16  com.)  of  frozen  and  triturated  frog- 
muscle  .(the  muscles  of  three  or  four  frt>gs  may  be  used)  were  exhausted 
in  boiled  salt-solution  at  a  temperature  of  50*  C.  After  the  cessation  of 
the  primary  dischaige,  phosphoric  add  was  added,  and  the  gases  collected  at 
a  temperature  of  60^  as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  cvoIvmL 

FOBTION  L    BEFOBE  ADDITIGN  OF  ACID. 


Gonstito- 

entBin 

com. 

(QOCand 
Imtr.) 

■  I 

Per-oen- 
tageof 
mnsole. 

Total  gas 

7051 

00,  (free) 

N  + error 

0 

6-385 
0-666 
00 

11-79 
1-23 
0-0 

POBTION  n.    AFTEB  ADDITXGN  OF  ACID. 


00,  (fixed) 

1105 

204 

Total  00,  free 
and  fixed 

7-490 

13-83 

Ea^pwvnMnL     34*2  grms.  (=  32*33  com.)  of  frozen  and  tiiturated  frog- 
muscle,  in  boiled  salt-solutiouy  exhausted  at  (f  0.  yielded  no  gaa     Phoa- 


1  Hermann,  Op,  eit,  p.  11. 


'  HetmanB^  Op.  eiu  p.  10. 
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phorio  acid  was  then  added  without  caosing  any  diaoharge.  The  acidiiied 
muscle  was  heated  to  50 ''C,  and  thereupon  lib^ted  quickly  a  quantity  of 
gases*. 


GooBtitii- 

e&tBin 

com* 

(OK),  and 
Imtr.) 

Per-cen- 
tageof 
mnsole. 

Total  gases 

4-025 

CO. 
N  +  error 

2-222 
1-803 

6-87 

Thus  the  change  in  gaseous  composition  which  muscle  undergoes 
on  passing  into  riffor  may  be  summarized  as  a  large  increase  of  that 
carbonic  anhydride  which  is  defined  as  free,  or  capable  of  simple 
withdrawal  by  an  air-pump.  - 

The  discharge  of  gases  is  a  primary  phenomenon  of  rigor  and 
not  due  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonates  already  existing  in  the 
muscle,  by  the  acid,  formed  in  the  same  process.    For  the  addition  of 

Shosphonc  acid  at  a  time  when  the  discnar^e  is  free,  tends  rather  to 
iminish  the  total  discharge  than  increase  it,  and  never  leads  to  an 
evolution  of  gas  proportionate  to  the  yield  of  free  carbon  dioxide.  In 
other  words,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  step  by  step  with  the  pro- 
cess of  rigor;  but^  although  it  is  actually  formed  during  rigor,  it  may 
still  first  appear  in  some  fixed  and  stable  modification ;  and  this  is  a 
Dossibilitv  which  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  testing  *. 

With  very  similar  appliances  to  those  just  described 
the  gaseous  alterations  of  muscle  during  activity  may 
be  determined;  but  this  research  is  beset  with  great 
difficulties,  if  a  complete  analysis  of  the  mses  is 
desired.  In  the  first  place  it  is  indispensable  to  employ  boiled  salt- 
solution  and  to  use  scrupulous  care  in  excluding  air-bubbles.  In  the 
second,  there  is  great  danger  of  electrolytic  action  due  to  the  strong 
currents  needed  to  stimulate  muscles  immersed  in  salt-solution.  And 
in  the  third,  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  wholly  the  method  of  tritu- 
ration in  order  to  fEu^Uitate  the  escape  of  gas  in  the  vacuum ;  all 
that  may  be  attempted  for  this  purpose  is  to  mince  the  muscle 
coarsely,  or  to  select  muscles  of  small  bulk  like  the  sartorius.  But 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  experiment  may  be  avoided  after  it  has  once 
appeared  that,  as  in  the  ease  of  rigor,  carbon  dioxide  is  the  only 
important  constituent.  No  oxygen  is  ever  detected ;  and  the  nitrogen 
evolved  behaves  like 'the  nitrc^en  set  free  in  the  rigor  of  muscle. 
Hence  it  is  at  once  possible  to  dispense  with  the  troublesome  stdt- 
solution  and  the  strong  tetanizing  currents ;  and  to  examine  muscles 


possibility 

Qftseous 
analysis  of 
oontFaotliiff 


^  Hermann,  Op,  eit,  p.  114. 


>  Hennann,  Op.  eit,  p.  16. 
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stimulated  in  a  vessel  of  air.  The  method  of  the  experiments  is  to 
take  a  preparation  x)f  frog-muscles  and  expose  it  before,  during,  and 
after  tetanus  under  exactly  identical  conditions,  collecting  the  yield  of 
gases  separately,  for  comparison.  For  this  purpose  the  pelves  and 
hinder  extremities  of  three  or  four  frogs  divested  of  their  skins  may  be 
arranged  to  form  a  chain  attached  at  each  end  to  a  platinum  electrode 
of  the  boiling-flask/.  At  the  bottom  of  this  flask  is  a  little  normal 
salt-solution  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist ;  salt-solution  being  pre- 
ferred to  water  in  order  to  defend  the  preparation  from  injury  during 
the  accidental  spurtings  o(  the  fluid.  The  temperature  of  the  boiling- 
flask  is  carefully  maintained  constant  throughout  the  experiment, 
at  about  16 — 20°  C.  The  muscles  are  first  exposed  to  a  vacuum  for  an 
hour  and  the  gases  (A)  collected.  They  are  then  tetanized  at  intervals 
during  another  hour  and  the  gases  (B)  again  collected,  care  being 
taken  not  to  force  tetanus  into  rigor.  And  lastly,  they  are  again 
allowed  to  rest  for  an  hour  while  the  escaping  gases  (Q)  are  a  third 
time  collected.    On  analysis  it  appears  that 

A  contains  the  least  amount  of  CO,. 
B       „         the  greatest    „         „ 
C       „        somewhat  less  than  B. 

B  and  C  may  each  contain  more  than  three  times  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  as  A ;  and  C  may  contain  more  than  B,  if,  from  any  cause, 
rigor  happen  during  the  third  hour\ 

Thus  m  tetanus,  as  in  rigor,  the  gaseous  changes  consist  in  an  in-- 
crease  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  capable  of  withdrawal  b^  an  air-pump. 
The  increase  is  due  to  a  special  production  of  the  dioxide  within  the 
muscle,  and  not  to  the  decomposition  of  some  pre-existent  stable 
form  of  it,  by  means  of  the  add  which  appears  during  tetanus.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  gases  of  normal  and  tetanized 
muscles  from  the  same  animal — an  experiment  which  is  practicable 
from  the  circumstance  that  muscles  when  tetanized  in  the  cold 
lose  a  very  small  quantity  of  gases  *.  Frogs  are  taken  and  buried 
in  snow  until  almost  rigid.  Their  vessels  are  then  washed  out  with 
ice-cold  salt-solution;  and  one  leg  from  each  is  amputated  and 
scalded  in  the  manner  already  described :  if  the  scalding  has  been 
perfectlv  done  the  reaction  of  the  muscle  to  litmus  paper  is  neiUraly 
not  acid.  The  scalded  limbs  are  minced  in  a  vessel  kept  cold  over 
a  freezing  mixture,  and  put  into  the  boiling-flask  with  (unboiled) 
salt-solution  at  0^  Phosphoric  acid  is  placed  in  the  froth-chamber  v 
ready  for  use.  The  minced  muscle  is  evacuated  at  5(f ;  then  acidi- 
fied, and  again  evacuated.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  cold  carcases 
are  arranged  in  series  on  a  cold  plate  and  tetanized  at  intervals 
during  many  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  tiifie  these  muscles  also 
are  scalded :  they  should  have  an  acid  reaction.    They  are  minced 

^  Hermann,  Op,  ciL  pp.  116, 117.    Expt.  11  and  12. 
*  Hermann,  Op.  cit,  p.  25. 
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and  exposed  to  the  vacuum  both  before  and  after  treatment  with 
phosphoric  acid. 

These  experiments  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  notes : 

ExperimerU.    Three  frogs  prepared  as  above  described.    Tetanus  was 
induced  at  intervab  during  3}  hours\ 

MUSCLES  IN  BEPOSE.    WEIGHT  18*4  gnus.  (=12-67  0.0m.). 


Congtitn- 
eniBin 

(0^0.  and 
Imtr.) 

Per-oen- 

tageof 

mnsdle 

used. 

CO,  (free) 
CO,  (fixed) 

0-381 
0-620 

301 
4-90 

MUSCLES  TETANIZED.    WEIGHT  20*2  gmiB.  (=19*09  aom.). 


CO,  (free) 
CO,  (fixed) 

1-462 
0-843 

7-66 
4-42 

WheDce  it  appears  that  in  tetanus  the  carbonic  anhydride  which 
a  vacuum  can  extract,  added  to  that  which  is  liberated  by  adds,  may 
rise  as  high  as  12*08  p.  c.  by  volume  of  the  muscle  used.  Further, 
that  the  carbonic  anhydride  set  free  by  an  acid  is  constant  in  resting 
and  tetanized  muscla 


Bzperl- 
montB  of 
Pfltlgeraiid 
Stlntiliiir* 


From  the  experiments  of  Hermann,  which  have 
just  been  detailed,  we  may  conclude  that  muscle 
contains  some  constituent  which  in  the  course  of 
contraction  or  of  rigor  suffers  a  decomposition  and 
yields  carbon  dioxide  in  a  condition  to  be  removed  by  the  air-pump. 
Further,  that  after  scalding  (p.  352),  or  after  acidification  by  phos- 
phoric acid  (p.  353),  this  constituent  is  no  longer  capable  of  decompo- 
sition by  the  means  which  commonly  bring  rigor  about.  But  although 
it  is  then  incapable  of  decomposition  by  a  vacuum  at  a  temperature 
of  50®  C,  it  appears  to  yield  to  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water', 
splitting  up  with  the  liberation  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  the  experi- 
ments in  question  the  muscles  of  rabbits  were  used.  They  were 
deprived  of  blood,  finely  minced,  and  then  pluuged  into  a  large 
volume  of  brisklv  boiling  water,  which  was  kept  boiling  for  two  or 
three  hours.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  escaped  was  absorbed, 
with  every  precaution  to  avoid  losses,  by  means  of  caustic  solutions, 
and  afterwards  determined  both  by  weighing  the  potash  bulbs  and 
also  by  the  gasometric  analysis  of  the  carbonate  formed. 

1  Hermann,  Op.  eit.  p.  IIS.    Expt  14. 

*  B.  Btintzing,  "  Untersaohnngen  tt.  die  Meohanik  der  physiologisehen  Eohlen- 
Baorebildnng.*'   Pfloger's  Areh,f.  d.  ge$.  Pl^gioL  Y6L  xvm.  1878,  p.  888. 
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Under  these  circumstanoes  mammaliaii  muscle  yields  on  prolonged 
boiling  about  100  vols.  p.c.  (at  0^  and  760  mm.)  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  source  of  this  large  volume  of  gas  is  not  the  decomposition  of  a 
preexistent  compound  of  it;  since,  if  muscle  is  well  acidified  and 
afterwards  washed  for  many  hours  at  an  ice-cold  temperature  before 
being  boiled,  the  yield  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling  is  but  little  less 
than  when  acidification  is  omitted.  There  is,  in  short,  little  doubt 
that  the  constituent  of  mammalian  muscle  which  liberates  carbon 
dioxide  on  prolonged  boiling,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  decomposed 
in  tetanus  and  rigor;  for  if  muscles  are  tetanized  or  made  rigid,  while 
at  the  same  time  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  escape  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  which  is  known  to  be  generated  in  those  processes,  the  yield 
of  dioxide  on  subsequent  boiling  is  reduced  to  a  mean  of  20  or  30 
vols.  p.  c.  instead  of  100. 

u^jj^j^j^_  If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the   carbon  dioxide 

diipbttweai  produced  during  rigor  and  during  tetanus,  a  very 
thegMMor  curious  relationship  will  be  found  between  them, 
xigidaodooa-  Such  a  comparison  should  be  made  with  the  limbs  of 
^'•J^  the  same  frog :  one  limb  being  passed  into  rigor  by  a 

temporary  exposure  to  45^ C.  while  still  in  its  skin; 
the  other  limb  being  tetanized  frequently  during  a  long  interval. 
After  this  preparation  each  limb  should  be  scalded  and  otherwise 
made  ready  for  the  extraction  of  its  gases.  It  will  be  observed  that 
during  the  induction  of  rigor  by  a  temperature  of  45°  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  escape  of  gases,  which  is  however  diminished  as  far 
as  possible  by  preserving  the  skin,  and  making  the  operation  as  short 
as  may  be. 

After  this  experiment  it  will  appear  that  the  rigid  muscle 
contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  the  tetanized.  Similar  experi- 
ments further  shew  that  tetanized  muscles  produce  less  carbon  dioxide 
on  passing  into  rigor  than  muscles  which  have  not  been  tetanized 
previously.  Now,  the  total  carbon  dioxide  set  free  by  the  rigor  of 
muscle  which  has  been  tetanized  is  made  up  of 

a.  the  amount  in  the  muscle  at  the  moment  of  bleeding  it ; 

b.  the  amount  produced  during  tetanus,  minus  v,  the  small 
amount  lost  to  the  air  in  tetanizing ; 

c.  the  amount  produced  in  rigor, 

while  the  total  carbon  dioxide  set  free  by  rigor  in  an  untetanized. 
muscle  is  made  up  of 

a.    the  amount  in  the  muscle  at  the  moment  of  bleeding  it ; 

d.  the  amount  produced  in  rigor. 

But  experiment  shews  that  the  difference  between 

(a  +  6  — tf+c)  and  (a  +  d) 
is  about  2   per  cent.    Hence,  if  we  assume  that  vsr2  per  cent, 
(and  such  is  not  an  improbable  assumption),  then 

(a  +  6  +  c)  =  (a  +  d),  and  o  +  c^d\ 

^  Hermann,  Op.  et(»  p.  26. 
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Changes  in  the  non-goMous  eonsHtuents  o/MubcU  in  the  states  of 

Activity  and  Rigor, 

1.    Change  in  Beaction  and  its  causes. 

nnriitg  The  flesh  of  dead  animals,  however  fresh  in  the 

xlgortiM  ordinary  sense    of  the   word,  has   an   acid   reaction. 

^J*^JJ^^**^  BerzeUus\  who  discovered  this  fiact,  concluded  from  his 
nmitrai  or  experiments  that  it  was  due  to  the  presence  in  muscle 
aUcaUnAbe-  of  that  acid  which  his  countryman  Scheele  had  separa- 
oomMadd.  ted  from  sour  milL  The  lactic  add  of  muscle  was  shewn, 
by  the  subsequent  researches  of  En^elhardt,  Heintz  and  Strecker, 
to  differ  from  the  common  lactic  acid  produced  by  fermentation, 
liebig,  who  at  first  deni^  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  m  muscle,  after- 
wards based  many  ingenious  hypotheses  upon  its  supposed  presence 
in  the  muscular,  tissue  during  life.  All  these  chemists,  because 
they  had  discovered  lactic  acid  m  the  flesh  of  recently  killed  animals, 
concluded  that  it  must  have  been  present  during  life;  for,  at  that 
time,  the  conception  had  not  yet  been  formed  that  when  a  tissue  dies 

J  recesses  set  in  which  may  give  rise  to  new  bodies — ^products  of  the 
ecomposition.  This  conception  was  due  to  Du  Bois-Beymond.  In 
his  papers  on  the  reaction  of  the  muscular  tissue,  and  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  at  death*,  he  established  the  immense  importance 
of  distinguishing  between  a  tissue  which  is  yet  living,  though  it 
may  be  separated  from  the  living  body  of  which  it  once  formed  a 
part,  and  one  which  has  ceased  to  manifest  the  phenomena  which  it 
possessed  during  life.  With  the  cessation  of  these  phenomena — and 
in  warm-blooded  animals  that  cessation  follows  so  soon  upon  somatic 
death  i^  to  be  almost  coincident  with  it — ^there  is  a  change  in  physical 
properties  and  chemical  structure.  Thus  whilst  muscle  is  alive  and  in 
a  physiological  condition  it  possesses  a  neutral  reaction ;  so  soon  as 
it  dies  the  reaction  becomes  acid.  This  change  takes  place  so  rapidly 
in  warm-blooded  animals  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  normal  reaction;  in  cold-blooded  animals,  in  which  the  vitality 
of  the  tissues  continues  long,  the  acidification  goes  on  so  slowly  as  to 
permit  of  its  careful  study. 

.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these,  the  first 
researches  which  pointed  to  the  subtle  differences  which  may  exist,  even 
from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  between  living  and  dead  tissues ;  the 
conception  which  guided  them  and  which  was  securely  based  upon 
them,  immediately  led  one  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's  pupils,  Kuhne,  to 
the  discovery  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  chemistry  of  living 
muscle ;  and  it  has  since  then  so  influenced  the  progress  of  Physiology 
that  we  can  scarcely  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  it.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  changes  which  occur  in  secreting  glands  in  various  conditions 
of  ftinctional  activity ;  of  the  variations  in  the  objective  characters  of 

1  Berzelias,  Lehrbuch  der  ChinUe,  ttbereeizt  yon  Wdhler,  4th  ed.  YoL  ix.  p.  569. 
Ann,  d.  Chem.  u,  Pharm,  Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

>  Da  BolB-Beymond,  "Ueberangeblich  BaureBeaotiondeeMnskelfleiMhes.*'  Quam- 
melte  AbhancUungen zur  atlgemeinen  Musk^U  u,  Nervenphyrik.  Leipzig,  1877.  Vol.  ii.  p.  8* - 
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the  retina,  &a,  has  been  gained  by  researches  which  prove  the  value 
of  the  conception  of  Du  $ois-Beymond. 

Meihodi  of  Strips  of  red  and  blue  litmus  paper  are  pinned 

detorminuiff  alternately  in  rows  to  a  varnished  board,  so  that  the 
tiMreaetion  edges  of  adjoining  pieces  are  in  contact  A  section  of 
of  mudto.  ^j^^  muscle  of  which  the  reaction  is  to  be  determined  is 

then  pressed  firmly  over  the  boundary  of  two  slips.  In  normal  muscle 
it  is  then  observed  that  both  the  red  paper  assumes  a  bluish  tinge 
and  the  blue  paper  a  reddish  tint  This  so-called  amphichromatic 
or  amphoteric  reaction,  depends  upon  the  muscle  having  in  reality 
often  a  neutral  reaction ;  wnen  this  is  the  case,  though  it  aiFects  both 
blue  and  red  litmus  paper,  it  does  not  alter  the  tint  of  violet  litmus. 

When  a  muscle  passes  into  the  state  of  rigor  mortis  the  reaction 
becomes  ipso  facto  decidedly  acid,  except  in  cases  where  the  rigor  is 
brought  on  by  plunging  the  muscle  into  hot  water,  when  the 
reaction  is  found  to  remain  neutral  or  alkaline. 

It  would  appear  that  the  amount  of  acid  which  can  be  produced 
in  a  muscle  when  it  passes  into  rigor  is  a  definite  quantity,  doubtless 
depending  upon  the  quantity  of  the  body  which,  by  decomposing,  sets 
acid  free. 

AetdiiiMr  As  was  first  shewn  by  Du  Bois-Beymond,  when  a 

felon  of  mii»-  separated  muscle  is  tetanized  and  its  reaction  is  deter- 
^e^  rmxpnA     mined  from  time  to  time,  it  is  observed  to  become  more 

flnenoe  of  tbe      *"^  ™?^®  ^^^  •  .         . 

blood,  wHen  HeidoDhain  shewed  that  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 

feUey  are  formed  during  contraction  increased  with  the  resistance 

*•*•"*■•*•  which  the  muscle  had  to  overcome*. 

It  was  shewn  by  Bauke  that  in  this  case  as  in  tetanus  there 
is  a  maximum  amount  of  acid  which  can  be  generated  in  the  muscle 
which  is  cut  off  from  the  blood-stream,  and  then  tetanized.  If  two 
muscles  were  taken  for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  acid 
formed  during  rigor  mortis,  but  if  one  were  subjected  to  prolonged 
tetanus  until  rigor  set  in,  whilst  the  other  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest,  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  in  the  first  case  would  exceed 
that  formed  in  the  second  ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  consumption  of  acid- 
yielding  substance  during  tetanus'. 

Oavseof  tue  The  acidity  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  rigor  or  which 

add  reaotion  h^g  been  tetanized  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the 
ii^dcb^in  liberation  of  lactic  acid.  In  the  very  earliest  stage  of 
tue  state  of  rigor  it  is  probable  that  the  acid  reaction  is  really 
rigor.  due  to  an  acid  potassium  phosphate,  produced  from 

the  alkaline  phosphate  by  the  action  of  lactic  acid.  Soon  however 
the  reaction  is  acid  because  of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

^  Da  Bois-Beymond,  Op,  eit,  p.  26. 

3  HeidenhaiD,  MeehanUehe  LtUtungy  p.  148  et  seq. 

'  In  a  thesis  presented  to  the  Uniyersity  of  Bonn  on  4th  June,  1880,  and  entitled 
"Bcitriige  zor  pl^ysiologisehen  Ghemie  des  Maskels,*'  Dr  Joseph  Warren  oommnnioated 
preliininaiy  observations  tending  to  shew  that  the  amount  of  laotio  aoid  which  can  be 
obtained  from  mascles  which  have  been  tetanized  is  smaller  than  is  yielded  by  similar 
muscles  which  have  been  maintained  in  a  state  of  rest. 
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The  isomeric  Lactic  Acids. 

At  least  three  acids  are  known  to  chemists  which  have  the 
composition  expressed  by  the  formula  C^H^O^.  These  acids  all  agree 
in  being  syrupy,  colourless,  liquids  of  stroagly  acid  reaction,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  yielding  when  heated  first  lactic 
anhydride  (fifi^O^  and  afterwards  lactide  {GfifiJ.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  many  common  characters,  a  careful  examination  of  their 
behaviour  to  polarized  light,  of  the  ciystalline  form  and  the  amount 
of  water  of  crystallization  of  their  salts,  and  of  their  products  of 
decomposition,  has  clearly  established  the  existence  of  three  perfectly 
distinct  lactic  acids. 

These  three  acids  are  (1)  sarcolactic  or  paralactic  acid,  the  chief 
acid  of  dead  muscle :  (2)  ordinary  lactic  acid :  (3)  ethylene-lactic  acid. 
The  two  first  of  these  adds  appear  to  possess  the  same  chemical 
constitution,  and  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  ethylidene  lactic  adds ; 
still  they  exhibit  certain  well-marked  differences,  the  first  being, 
for  instance,  dextrogyrous  whilst  the  second  is  optically  inactive,  and 
the  salts  of  the  two  acids  differing  in  the  amoimt  of  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  in  their  solubility. 

a.     Sarcolaetie  Acid,     (Optically  active  ethylidene  lactic  acid) 

1.  liebig's  extract  of  meat  is  dissolved  in  four  parts  of 
nr^aloSfiAdldfl  warm  water  and  8  parts  of  90  per  cent  alcohol  are  then 
frommuMfle.       added    to    the  liquid  which  is  continually  stirred.     The 

mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  insoluble  matter 
has  subsided  and  a  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  obtained,  and  the  latter  is 
then  separated  by  decautation.  In  order  to  separate  any  lactic  add  fix>m 
the  insoluble  residue,  the  latter  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  warm 
water,  and  then  precipitated  with  foiu:  or  five  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  fluids  obtained  by  these  two  operations  are  then 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  and  the 
latter  is  again  predpitated  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  times  its  volume  of 
alcohol ;  the  insoluble  matter  may  be  kept  for  the  preparation  of  creatine, 
hypoxanthine,  izo.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  residue  is  mixed  with  water,  some  dilute  sulphuric  add  added,  and 
then  shaken  up  several  times  with  ether.  On  evaporatiug  this  liquid,  a 
reddue  is  obtained  which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sarcolactic  and  ethylene- 
lactic  add& 

2.  Instead  of  employing  the  above  method,  the  syrupy  liquid  from 
which  creatine  has  crystallized,  in  Liebig's  method  of  preparing  creatine,  is 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  then  shakeu  with  ether,  and  the  ether 
evaporated. 

Separation  Having  obtained  a   mixture  of  the  two   acids,  their 

of  sazcolaotio  separation  is  effected  by  converting  them  into  zinc  salts,  and 

SSuf^*"**  the  separation  of  the  two  salts  is  based  upon  their  different 

'^caoaaa.  solubility  in  alcohol.     With  this  object,  the  mixture    of 
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raw  acids  is  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled  with  suspended  zinc  carbonate  or 
zinc  oxide;  the  dear  liquid  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  insoluble 
zinc  compounds)  and  then  evaporated  until  crystals  commence  to  form. 
The  liquid  is  now  treated  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  90  per  cent, 
alcohol;  after  some  time  the  liquid  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  needle- 
shaped  crystals^  oonsiBting  of  zinc  sarcolactate ;  the  ethylene-lactate,  being 
Ult  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  remains  in  solution.  The  crystals  of  the  former 
body  are  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  absolute  alcohol;  and 
they  may  with  advantage  be  re-ciystallized.  From  the  zinc  compound 
saroolactic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  water,  decompos- 
ing by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering  the  solution,  concentrating, 
shaking  with  ether,  and  then  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  when  the 
pure  acid  is  left. 

Pj_^^^  Saroolactic  acid  is  distinguished  fix>m  the  two  other 

of  laroolaetfto  varieties  of  lactic  acid  by  its  property  of  deviating  the  plane 
acid  and  Its  of  polarization  to  the  right.  The  specijic  rakUary  power  is 
oompoimdfl.  greatest  immediately  after  the  acid  is  dissolved;  it  then 
sinks  rapidly,  and  afterwards  sh>wly  rises  again,  without  however  again 
reaching  its  initial  value.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whilst  free  saroolactic 
acid  is  dextrogyrous^  its  salts  are  hkevogyroua^ 

Zinc  sarcolactate  has  the  composition  Zn  (CJRfi^^  +  2H,0.  When 
heated  for  half  an  hour  at  100^  C.  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lization (12 '9  per  cent).  It  is  soluble  in  17*5  parts  of  water  at  14 — 1 5*0. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  requiring  1000  parts  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  for  solution. 

The  specific  rotation  of  this  salt  is  «  —  7**6. 

Calcium  sarcolactale,  2  [Ca  (C,HbO,) J  +  9H,0,  crystallizes  in  the  form 
of  tutts  of  microscopic  needles.     The  specific  rotation  of  the  salt  is  =  -  3**8. 

b.     Ordinary  Lactic  Acid,     {Optically  inactive  ethylidene  lacUc  <icid,) 

This  acid  is  perhaps  not  present  in  acid  muscle,  though  it  has  been  stated 
te  be  so  by  Heintz.  Its  quantity  is  at  least  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
isomeric  lactic  adds. 

Preparation.  This  add  is  formed  when  sacchanne  liquids  ferment  in 
the  presence  of  certain  decomposing  matters  of  animal  origin  (Milk,  Cheese), 
which  serve  as  vehicles  for  a  peculiar  organized  ferment ;  to  the  fermenta- 
tion thus  induced  the  term  lactic  acid  /ermentatian  is  applied.  For  this 
reason  this  variety  of  lactic  add  is  often  designated  'lactic  add  of  fermenta- 
tion.' For  the  details  of  the  methods  for  preparing  this  variety  of  lactic 
acid  the  reader  is  referred  to  any  systematic  work  on  organic  chemistry. 

^^^^j^  The  acid   resembles  sarcolactic  acid  except  in  its  not 

of  inaeavtt  possessing  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization, 

ethylidene  Its  salts  differ  in  crystalline  form  and  in  the  amount  of  water 

lactic  BOd  of  crystallization  which  they  contain,  from  those  of  saroolactic 

^JJJJ««-  add. 

'^^""*  Zinc  lactate  has  the  composition  Zn  (C^HbO,),  +  3H,0. 

When  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  half  an  hour  it  loses  all   its  water 
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of  crystalliEation  (18*178  per  ceDi.).    It  is  insoluble  in  aloobol ;  but  solnble 
in  6  parts  of  boiling  water  and  58 — 63  parts  of  water  at  14^ — IS^  O. 

DdlTattTM  Both  saroolaetic  add  and  the  add  piXKlnct  of  f  ermenta- 

oT  tiM  ettiyli-       tion  yield  exactly  the    same  derivatives  or  products   of 
dMiAlaedo  deoompodtion    when  subjected  to  identical    processes,   so 

^^^^-  that  we   are  justified   iu  oonddering  them   to  have  the 

same  chemical  constitution. 

When  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  the  lactic  adds  yidd 
the  body  termed  lactic  anhydride,  O.HuOf;  when  heated  at  a  higher 
temperature,  140^  or  150^  lactide,  OsH^O^  is  formed. 

When  oxidised  with  dilute  chromic  add  the  ethylidene  lactic  adds 
yield  acetic  and  formic  acids  biU  no  maknie  add. 

Many  synthetic  processes  are  known  which  yidd  the  inao- 

ffyntliails         tive  ethylidene  lactic  add  of  fermentation ;  the  most  instruo- 

JJJJJJ^  tive,  as  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of  the  acid,  consists  in 

ttoaoid.  heating  ethyloxyCyanide  of  ethyUdene  (n*H*'|   O^)  ^^ 

aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  when  ammonia  and  common  lactic  add 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ethylene-lactio  add  are  formed. 


c.     Ethylene-ktcttc  AcicL 

Thia  add  undoubtedly  accompanies  optically  active  ethylidene  lactic 
acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh. 

Prepaxa-  TIhs  has  been  described  in  part  under  *  saroolaetic  add.' 

tion.  The  alcoholic  fluid  from  which   sarcolactate  of  zinc  has 

separated  contains  ethylene-lactate  of  zinc,  which  may  be  obtained  from  it 
by  evaporation.  From  the  zinc  compound,  the  free  add.  may  be  liberated, 
by  following  precisdy  the  same  process  as  was  recommended  for  the  separa- 
tion of  sarcolactic  acid. 

^^  Is  optically  inactive. 

Properttes.  j^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  same  composition  as  that  of  sarco- 

lactic acid,  losing  when  heated  in  the  water-bath  12*9  per  cent,  of  its 
weight.  The  zinc  salt,  unlike  that  of  the  isomeric  lactic  add,  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  water ;  it  is  also  mach  more  soluble  in  alcohol 

Ptodnetsof  When  oxidized  by  means  of  chromic  add,  ethylene- 

ozldatiim.  lactic  add  yields  malonic  acid  (CgH404). 

svnthMia  ^^  heating  ethylene  chlorhydrate  with  potassium  cyanide 

^^^         '        the  nitrile  of  ethylene-lactic  acid  is  formed  ;  thus 

CH, .  CN        p,. 

I  -^  kI 

Eth/lene  PoUs-  Crtabjdxtn.  Potaa- 

Chlornydntc.         dam  dum 

(qranide.  chlorkto. 
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When  cjanhydrin  is  boiled  with  canstio  potash,  the  potassium  salt  of 
ethylene-lactic  acid  is  obtained ;  thus : 

CH..ON  CH..COOK 

I  +KHO  +  H.O=   I  +NH. 

CH,.OH  CH,.OH 


> » V '        * V- 


CyBohydrin.  PotMiium        Potaniain  etti^«De-       Ammonia. 

hydrate.  lactate. 

2.     Changes  in  the  proportion  of  Water. 

According  to  Banke^  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  muscles 
undei^oes  diminution  when  muscles  are  tetanized,  so  that  there 
appears  to  be  a  relative  increase  of  water.  Further,  according  to  this 
author,  the  proportion  of  water  in  muscle  is  inversely  proportional  to 
its  power  of  doing  work. 

3.     Clumges  in  the  water  and  alcohol  extractives. 

It  was  first  shewn  by  Helmholtz'  that  when  muscles  are  tetanized 
they  yield  a  smaller  quantity  of  matters  soluble  in  water  {waJter- 
extractives),  but  a  larger  quantity  of  alcohol-extractives  than  before. 
This  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  Ilanke'. 

Heidenhain  and  his  pupils  Nigetiet  and  Hefner^  have  more 
recently  shewn  that  as  the  resistance  which  an  active  muscle  has  to 
overcome  increases,  the  amount  of  the  alcoholic  extract  increases  and 
that  of  the  aqueous  extract  decreases. 

4.     Changes  in-  the  Proteids. 

The  total  nitrogen  of  resting  and  tetanized  muscle  was  found  by 
Banke  to  be  the  same  (about  14*4  p.  c).  Banke*  fancied  that  he  had 
made  out  that  the  preparation  of  proteids  removable  by  water 
diminishes  in  the  tetietnized  muscle.  We  may  fairly  say  that  no 
trustworthy  experimental  results  exist  to  prove  that  the  proteids 
of  muscle  undergo  changes  during  activity. 

5.     Changes  in  the  amounts  of  Creatin. 

According  to  Sarokin^  the  amount  of  creatin  in  muscle  is  the  same 
whethjBr  it  be  in  a  state  of  rest  or  activity ;  according  to  this  author 
a  large  production  of   creatinine  occurs,  however,  during  tetanus. 

1  Banke,  Tetanus,  Chap.  n.  p.  6S  ("Ber  Wassergehalt  des  Mnskels"). 

*  Hehnholtz,  "  Ueber  den  Stoffverbrauch  bei  der  Mnskelaotion.'*  Arch.  /.  AnaU  u. 
Phys,  1845,  p.  72. 

*  Banke,  TetanuSy  p.  141. 

^  Heidenhain,  Nigetiet  ond  He&er.  *' Yersnohe  liber  die  Abhangigkeit  des  Stoffom- 
satzes  in  den  thatigen  Muskebi  7on  ihrer  Bpannnng."  Pfltiger's  Archiv,  Vol.  m.  (1870) 
p.  674. 

"  Banke,  Tetanus,  p.  119.    See  also  Nawrocki,  Centralblattf  1866,  p.  886. 

*  Sarokin,  Yiichow's  Archiv,  Vol.  zxyni. 
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This  statement  has  been  contradicted  by  Nawrocki\    Yoit  has  found 
the  creatine  to  be  diminished  by  activity*. 

6.    Changes  in  the  proportion  of  Olycogen  and  Sugar. 

As  was  first  pointed  out  by  Banke,  during  tetanus  sugar  is 
produced  in  muscle.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  glycogen  (Nasse*).  It  is  quite  unknown  whether  the  sugar 
is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  glycogen. 

7.     Changes  in  the  amount  of  Fat  and  volatile  faJUty  adda  during 

activity. 

Ranke^  thought  he  had  established  that  the  quantity  of  fat 
increases  in  muscle  during  activity,  but  the  conclusion  is  probably 
not  warranted  by  the  experimental  data".  The  same  remark  applies 
to  the  statement  of  Sczelkow*  that  during  tetanus  there  is  a 
diminution  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  muscle*. 

8.     Oxidizing  and  reducing  properties  of  Muscle  during  rest  and 

tetanus. 

Qrlitzner  shewed*  that  whilst  resting  muscle  is  able  to  oxidize 
pyrogallic  acid,  muscle  which  has  been  tetanized  fails  to  do  so.  He 
further  shewed  that  solutions  of  sulphate  of  indigo  undeigo  a  change 
of  colour  when  circulating  through  tetanized  muscle,  which  is  of 
such  a  kind  as  to  point  to  the  production  of  reducing  substances'. 
Gscheidlen*  has  further  shewn  that  during  activity  nitrates  are  con- 
verted into  nitrites. 

B.    Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

muscle. 

a.     When  muscle  is  exposed  to  the  air, 

<Beipini-  ^^^  study  of  'muscular  respiration,'  or  the  study 

tton'  of  <>f  ^^^  physiological  processes  of  muscle  by  examining 

muMde:  the  air  to  which  muscle  is  exposed,  seems  to  have 

methods  of        first  been  systematically  practised  by  George  Liebig* 
■*^^^        in  1850.    His  method  was  the  simple  one  of   en- 

closing  the  muscles  in  a  tube  inverted  over  a  surface 

^  Nawrocki,  CentralblaU,  1865,  p.  417. 
«  Voit,  Zeitsckr.  f.  Biol.  it.  1868  (p.  77). 

*  Nasse,  Pfldger's  ArehiVy  YoL  n.  (1869)  p.  97. 

*  Banke,  Tetanus,  p.  190. 

'  See  Hennann's  criticism,  Untertuchungen  iiber  den  Stqffweehsel,  Ac,  p.  86  and  87. 

*  Sozelkow,  " Die fluchiigen Fettsttnren  dee  Mtukels nndihre  Yeriuideniiig  wShxend 
des  Muakeltetanns."    Archivf.  Anat.  u.  Phyi.  1864,  p.  672. 

'  Qrlitzner,  ''Ueber  einige  ohemisohe  Beactionen  der  thatigen  nnd  nnthatigen 
Ifaskeln.**    Pflttger's  Arehiv,  Vol.  vn.  (1878)  p.  265. 

s  Gflcheidlen,  '*  Ueber  das  Bedaotionsyerrndgen  des  thatigen  Mnskels."  Pflfigsr's 
Arehiv,  Vol.  viii.  (1873]  p.  606. 

*  Georg  Liebig,  *'Ueber  die  Besjnration  der  Mnskeln."  ArcMv  far  Anat.  Pkys. 
u.  vns9.  Med.  (J.  Mimer),  1860,  p.  893.  The  method  was  first  suggested  hy  Da  Bois- 
Beymond. 
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of  mercuTV.  On  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  floated  a 
caustic  solution  to  absorb  the  carbonic  anhydride.  A  rise  of  the 
surface  of  mercury  betokened  absorption  of  oxygen ;  for  Liebig  paid 
no  regard  to  the  nitrogen,  and  assumed  that  the  oxygen  and  the 
carbonic  anhydride  were  interchanged  volume  for  volume.  He 
stated  that  ^excised  frog-muscles,  whether  bloodless  or  unbled,  on 
exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  common  air  or  of  oxygen,  absorb  oxy&^en 
and  excrete  carbonic  anhydride.  He  made  out  also  that  the  excretion 
of  carbon  dioxide  may  occur  into  an  atmosphere  containing  no  oxygen*. 

VaiantizL.  After  Liebig,  in  1865,  Valentin*  took  up  the  same 

question  of  the  influence  of  excised  muscle  on  its 
surrounding  medium,  with  a  view  to  discover  differences  of  composition 
between  irritable  and  non-irritable  muscle.  The  muscular  hind  limbs 
of  frogs  were  exposed  to  air  in  closed  tubes  for  1 — 6  days,  and  the  air 
examined  at  intervals.  Irritability  was  abolished  in  various  ways,  as  by 
spontaneous  death,  by  subjection  to  high  temperatures,  or  by  beating 
to  death;  and  comparisons  were  established  between  the  gaseous 
exchanges  of  normal  muscle,  of  non-irritable  muscle,  and  of  various 
tissues,  such  as  the  skin  and  bones  of  the  frog's  body.  He  discovered  that 
other  organs  besides  muscle  abstract  oxygen  and  excrete  carbonic 
anhydride;  and,  which  was  more  important,  that  the  gaseous  exchanges 
of  muscle  continue  uninterruptedly  after  the  death  of  the  muscle. 
In  a  word,  not  only  living  muscle,  but  skin  and  even  dead  muscle  have 
a  'respiration.'  The  gaseous  exchanges  of  dead  muscle  are  indeed 
different  from  those  of  the  yet  living;  and  the  kind  of  exchange  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  dead  state  is  established  as  soon  as  ever  death 
pf  the  muscle  intervenes,  whether  it  be  suddenly  induced  or  whether 
it  be  reached  by  a  protracted  decline.  Active  muscle  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  nitrogen  of  the  surrounding  air;  but  after 
imtability  is  lost,  nitrogen  escapes  from  the  muscle.  This  difference 
in  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  living  and  dead  state  was  considered 
by  Valentin  to  betray  some  difference  of  constitution  so  subtle  as 
to  escape  chemical  analysis  or  electrical  tests. 

Kattenoot  ^^®  ^^^^  later,  in  1856,  Matteuoci  published  a  paper 

in  which  the  same  subject  of  muscular  respiration  is 
treated  of ;  but  especially  the  respiration  of  muscles  during  contraction. 
He  divested  frogs  of  their  skin,  took  tiie  hinder  extremities  and  freed 
them  roughly  from  blood  with  filter-paper,  and  arranged  them  in  a 
closed  air-space  over  mercury,  for  electrical  stimulation.  The  air-space 
measured  about  70 — 80  acm.  Stimulation  was  carried  on  at  intervals 
so  as  not  to  fatigue  the  muscles. 

^  Op.  eit,  p.  408. 

*  G.  Valentin,  "Ueber  die  Weoheelwirkmig  der  Mnskeln  ond  der  me  ungebenden 
Atmoephue."  An^.  f,  phyHol.  HeUkunde,  lifth  year,  1855,  p.  481.  His  methods  of 
analysis  axe  explained  in  Valentin's  treatise  on  Physiology. 

>  Ch.  liatteaooi,  "Becherohes  sur  les  ph^omdnes  physiques  et  chimiqoes  de  la 
oontraotion  moscnlaire."  Ann.  de  cMmU  et  dg  pky$iquep  8  s6rie,  VoL  zlyiz.  1868, 
p.  129. 
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The  air  was  analysed  by  absorbiDg  the  carbon  dioxide  with  caustic 
solutions  and  the  oxygen  with  phosphorus.  He  found  that  muscle, 
whether  at  rest  or  in  contraction,  caused  a  diminution  of  oxygen  and 
an  increase  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  usually  of  nitrogen  also,  in  the  sur- 
rounding air — changes  which  were  greater  during  contraction  than 
during  repose  of  the  muscle.  The  oxygen  absorbed  was  greater  than 
the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled.  He^  exposed  muscles  to  a  vacuum,  then 
to  pure  hydrogen  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  to  an  exhausted  receiver, 
which  was  sulwequently  filled  with  pure  hydrogen.  Notwithstanding 
this  careful  removal  of  oxygen  from  about  the  muscles,  carbon  dioxide 
was  yielded  up  by  them,  especially  on  stimulation.  Hence  Matteucci 
concluded  that  the  oxygen  which,  in  muscular  respiration,  helps  to 
form  the  carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  but  oxygen 
which  exists  in  muscle  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination  \ 

Valentin.  ^^  ^^^"^  Valentin  published  researches  on  the  effect 

of  contracting  frog-muscles  upon  the  atmosphere'.  His 
apparatus  consisted  of  a  gl^  cylinder,  ahca,  2  decimetres  high  and  be- 
tween 2  and  3  centimetres  bore.  The  bottom  was  closed  by  an  iron 
?late,y)  with  a  hook,  0,  externally  for  the  attachment  of  a  battery  wire, 
'he  top  was  provided  with  a  short  iron  flange,  gh,  which  supported  an 
iron  plate  or  fid,  %k,  capable  of  being  hermetically  fixed  to  the  cylinder 
by  means  of  an  interposed  washer  and  screwa  This  lid  was  provided 
with  an  exit-pipe,  os,  guarded  by  a  stopcock,  as  well  as  with  a  ther- 
mometer, I,  and  a  gauge,  nrt,  open  to  the  air,  all  being  securely  fixed 
in  an  air-tight  fetshion. 

In  order  to  determine  exactly  the  volume  of  air  in  the  cylinder  after 
everything  had  been  arranged  for  an  experiment^  the  following  preliminary 
calculations  were  made. 

Let  v  =  cubic  contents  of  the  glass  cylinder  and  the  proximal  limb 
of  the  gauge  when  all  is  screwed  up  and  the  gauge  stands  at  zero  (or, 
Kg.  58). 

Let  h  be  the  height  of  mercury  which  must  be  poured  into  the  distal 
limb  of  the  gauge  to  raise  the  mercury  in  the  proximal  limb  up  to  0 :  t.e, 
to  diminish  the  volmne  v  by  the  volume  between  q  and  0,  or  fi. 

Then,  if  b  equals  the  barometric  pressure,  it  follows  that 

r  :  (r  -  ft)  =  (5  +  A)  :  5, 

V  —  fJi, 


h 
h 


■"{h^} 


» 


Now  suppose  that  a  volume^  p,  of  mercury  be  poured  into  the  glass  cyUnder 
to  the  level  vw^  before  the  Ud  is  screwed  up ;  and  let  the  gauge  again  stand 

^  MaHenod,  Op.  eit,  p,  186. 

*  G.  Valentin,  "Die  Wirkung  der  Busammengezogenen  Mnekeln  anf  die  sie  um- 
gebenden  Luftmaaaen."  Areh.  /.  phyiiok  HHlkunde.  New  Series,  YoL  L  1867,  p. 
283.' 
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ft(  zero.    The  cubic  contents  of  the  cylinder  and  proximal  limb  of  the  gauge 
now  ={v—p).     And  let  h'  be  the  height  of   menmiy  which  must  be 
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introduced  into  the  distal  limb  of  the  gauge  to  reduce  the  new  volume 
(v—p)\>y  the  same  volume  ft;  i.».  to  raise  the  proximal  mercury  ngtdn 
from  g  to  o. 
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Then,  by  (i), 


and 


(»-jj)  =  /i^^,  +  l) (iii); 

whence  ft  =       ■■      .,      (iv). 


b 


\h     h) 


This  gives  the  value  of  /a^  which  is  the  distance  between  two  fixed  points, 
q  and  o  of  the  proximal  limb  of  the  manometer. 

Having  determined  fi  carefully,  once  for  all,  it  is  clear]y  easy  to 
determine  the  volume  of  air  under  observation,  diminished  as  it  is  by  a 
muscle  preparation  or  any  apparatus  of  unknown  voliune  which  may,  in 
an  experiment,  be  introduced  into  the  cylinder.  It  is  only  necessary  to' 
ascertain  the  height  of  mercury  which  must  be  poured  into  the  distal 
limb  to  raise  the  proximal  sur&ce  of  mercury  from  q  to  o,  and  apply  the 
formula 

V  (the  unknown  volume) 

By  means  of  this  apparatus  Valentin  was  able  to  confirm  Mat- 
teucci's  statements ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  comparable  results  could 
only  be  obtained  by  employing  small  preparations  and  by  restricting 
the  experiment  to  the  first  half-hour.  He  found  that  the  relative 
amount  of  absorbed  oxygen,  which  Matteucci  had  discovered  to  be 
greater  than  the  exhaled  carbonic  anhydride,  became  less  during  con^ 
traction:  that  is  to  say,  during  contraction  vrwre  carbonic  anhydride 
is  exhaled  than  oxygen  is  absorbed.  He  noticed  also  that  muscles 
which  have  been  fatigued  by  prolonged  tetanus  yield  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  absorb  more  oxygen  absolutely  (though  less  relatively 
to  the  carbon  dioxide)  than  sound  and  vigorous  muscles;  and  this 
he  thought  to  be  due  to  an  enfeebled  power  of  resisting  the 
disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  some  altered  consti- 
tution of  the  tissue  which  is  characteristic  of  the  state  of  exhaustion. 

To  Valentin,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of  pointing  out  that  the 
so-called  'respiration'  of  muscular  tissue  is  in  part  a  phenomenon  of 
putrefaction  ;  but  it  was  Hermann  who  clearly  enunciated  this  fact  and 
perfectly  discriminated  the  living  and  the  dead  factors  in  the  process. 

_  The  method  adopted  by  Hermann  was  extremely 

Momiaiixi.         •       11     mi  1  •  111 

simple  :   Ihe  muscle-preparation  was  suspended  by  a 

platinum  wire  in  a  wide  absorption  tube,  which  was  then  inverted  over 

a  mercury  bath  in  such  a  manner  that  the  open  mouth  dipped  below 

the  surface,  and  the  mercury  stood  at  the  same  level  outside  and  inside 

the  tube.     The  tube  thus  enclosed  an  unmeasured  volume  of  air  at 

^  Hermann,  Stoffwechsel  der  Muakeltij^p,  32. 

G.  24 
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the  atmospheric  pressure,  together  with  the  muscle,  and  usually  a  little 
moisture  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury;  while  the  muscle 
was  kept  within  reach  by  means  of  the  attached  wire.  If  stimulation 
of  the  muscle  were  desired,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  would  be  ac- 
complished. At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  muscle  was  dragged 
dov^n  through  the  mercury,  an  operation  which  was  found  to  be 
attended  by  no  loss  of  gases  whatever.  The  gases  left  in  the 
tube  were  then  passed  into  several  dry  absorption  tubes  in  succession, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury; 
and  finally  they  were  ready  for  analysis.  The  carbon  dioxide  was 
directly  absorbed  by  caustics;  the  oxygen  was  exploded,  and  the 
nitrogen  read  oJ0F.  The  oxygen  of  the  original  air  was  estimated  firom 
the  nitrogen  left  behind.  All  deviations  from  this  in  the  final 
analysis  were  considered  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by 
the  muscles  duiing  the  experiment  The  method  is  open  to  three 
trivial  objections:  The  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  normally 
present  in  the  air  (4  parts  in  10,000)  is  neglected;  the  atmosphere 
IS  not  cibaoliMy  constant  in  its  composition  as  regards  oxygen  and 
nitrogen ;  muscle  itself  yields  up  nitrogen  on  exposure,  but  only  in 
excessively  small  amounts,  and  during  the  earlier  parts  of  an  ex- 
periment (Hermann). 

SeBting  Ii^  ^bis  apparatus,  by  comparing  during  15  or  20 

mnmaeB  hours  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  bloodless  muscles,  some 

ataorb  0.  of  which  were  rigid  while  others  were  still  living,  it 

appeared  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  practically  equal  in  the  case 
Qf  both  living  and  rigid  muscles ;  and  therefore  is  probably  not  con- 
nected with  the  functional  mechanisms  of  the  tissue.    It  is,  in  short, 

AiwoipUon  dependent  upon  a  process  of  putrefaction  which  is  accele- 
of  0  iB  In  i»art  rated  according  to  the  extent  of  muscular  surface  exposed 
intreftotiva.  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  which  begins  at  a  very  early 
period  of  exposure. 

And  in  part  But  while  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  as  determined 

piiysioiogicaL  by  an  analysis  of  the  surrounding  gaseous  medium,  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  any  but  putrefactive  causes,  we  must  hasten  to 
explain  that  other  and  more  delicate  tests  would  lead  us  to  infer  an 
extremely  slight  but  constant  employment  of  oxygen  which  is  truly 
physiological. 

Inflnenoe  of  ^  early  as  1795  Humboldt*  observed  that  muscles 

medium  upon  preserved  their  irritability  longer  in  oxygen  than  in  air 
ixTitaiimty  of  or  gases  containing  no  oxygen — an  observation  which 
mnmae.  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Georg  Liebig'  and  others, 

and  with  especial  accuracy  by  Prof.  Hermann.  In  Hermann's 
experiments  a  muscle  was  suspended  in  an  absorption-tube  by  means 

^  Al.  Homboldt,  Versvche  iiber  die  gereizte  MxisheU  uvd  Nerven-fater,  1797,  Vol.  ii, 
p.  282. 

'  Georg  Liebig,  Op.  cit. 
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of  platinutu  wires  melted  through  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  wires 
being  adapted  to  an  electrical  apparatus  for  stimulation.  The 
absorption-tube  was  filled  with  salt  solution  after  the  muscle  had  been 
fixed  within  it;  and  then  inverted  over  a  vessel  containing  a  lower 
stratum  of  mercury  and  an  upper  one  of  salt  solution,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  open  mouth  of  the  tube  passed  through  the  upper  layer 
to  the  mercury.  A  bent  tube  proceeding  from  a  reservoir  of  electro- 
lytic hydrogen,  or  pure  nitrogen,  or  air,  or  detonating  gas,  served  to 
introduce  the  gas  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  drive  out  the  salt  solution.  Muscles  of  different  degrees  of 
thickness  were  kept  under  observation ;  but  the  sartorius  of  the  frog 
was  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  for  these  experiments.  The 
results  were  not  modified  by  previously  curarizing  the  muscles. 

Tested  in  this  manner,  it  appeared  that  the  thickness  of  the 
muscles  had  a  singular  influence  on  the  result.  The  sartorius,  of 
large  surface  and  small  bulk,  lived  longer  in  hydrogen  than  in  gases 
containing  oxygen;  while  thicker  muscles  agreed  with  the  muscles 
observed  by  Humboldt,  in  retaining  their  irritability  longer  in 
oxygen.  Another  form  of  this  experiment  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. If  muscles  were  enclosed  in  tubes  which  were  then  made 
as  vacuous  as  possible,  until  nothing  remained  in  them  but  traces  of 
carbon  dioxide,  the  sartorius  was  found  to  live  longer  in  the  vacuum, 
in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  than  in  air ;  while  thicker  muscles  lost  their 
irritability  sooner  in  the  vacuum.  It  should  be  noticed  that  all 
muscles  exhibit  an  exalted  irritability  when  first  the  vacuum  is 
produced. 

This  influence  of  oxygen  upon  the  irritability  of  thick  and  thin 
muscles  seems  to  admit  of  but  one  explanation.  There  are  two 
concurrent  processes  in  muscles  exposed  to  the  air,  in  which  oxygen 
plays  a  part:  one  tends  to  destroy,  the  other  to  preserve  irritability. 
The  former  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  putrefactive  process  already  demon- 
strated in  living  and  rigid  muscle,  which  spreads  the  more  rapidly 
the  greater  the  surface  exposed.  Hence  in  the  thin  sartorius  the 
process  invades  all  parts  of  the  tissue  within  a  short  time,  and  death 
results :  to  defend  the  muscle  from  oxygen  is  to  preserve  it  alive.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  second  process  implicating  oxygen  is  a  true 
physiological  process  of  revival.  In  the  thicker  kinds  of  muscles,  whose 
mternal  mass  is  long  shielded  from  the  putrefactive  action  of  oxygen, 
this  process  of  revival  is  a  marked  benefit;  and  hence  the  muscle 
removed  irom  the  influence  of  oxygen  by  enclosure  in  a  vacuum 
more  rapidly  becomes  enfeebled  than  one  exposed  to  the  air. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  functional  absorption  of  oxygen  and  process 
of  revival  we  have  as  yet  no  exact  conception.  The  process  itself 
is  but  of  small  value  in  prolonging  the  normal  irritability  of  frog- 
muscles  exposed  to  the  air  and  of  no  appreciable  moment  in  the 
function  of  contraction ;  but,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  it  is 
extremely  potent  in  restoring  irritability  to  mammalian  muscles 
exhausted   by  interruption  of  their  blood  current  (p.  380).     It  is 

24—2 
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probably  not  efiFected  by  haBmoglobin  but  by  the  tissue  juices;  for 
many  invertebrates  have  no  haemoglobin  which  yet  have  muscles 
not  essentially  diflferent  from  those  of  the  frog.  It  may  be  simply 
that  the  presence  of  oxygen  assists  the  escape  of  the  deleterious 
carbon  dioxide  better  than  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  as  was  found 
to  be  the  case  with  the  gases  of  the  blood  by  Ludwig*. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  respecting  the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  that  while  an  appreciable  amount  is  abstracted  and  absorbed 
in  the  inevitable  putrefaction  of  exposed  muscle,  a  small  portion, 
altogether  too  slight  to  affect  a  gas-analysis,  is  taken  up  to  preserve 
irritability. 

'  Besttnlr  The    atmosphere    surrounding    exposed    muscles, 

mnmaefl  ifz-  besides  losing  oxygen,  suffers  an  increase  of  its  carbon 
^**^^2*  dioxide.    As    was    pointed  out  by  Valentin,   this  is 

not  wholly  an  exchange  of  a  functional  character ;  but  is  common  to 
living  and  dead  muscular  tissue.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  o(  the 
6arly  phenomena  of  putrefaction,  together  with  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  But  a  comparison  of  the  exhalations  of  living  muscle 
and  of  muscle  made  rigid,  discloses  that  less  carbon  dioxide  escapes 
from  the  normal,  on  mere  exposure,  than  from  the  rigid.  Since 
putrefaction  is  more,  and  not  less,  rapid  in  normal  muscle  than  in 
muscle  made  rigid  by  heat  (the  method  of  inducing  rigor  usually 
adopted  in  these  experiments),  it  is  clear  that  putrefactive  changes 
cannot  be  called  in  to  explain  this  difference.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
rigor  is  known  to  generate  in  muscle  (vide  supra).  The  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  is  very  irregular  and  has  no  relation 
to  the  oxygen  at  the  same  time  absorbed. 

ckmtraetiiur  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  case  of  muscles 

muMdes  ai>-  ^^  repose  ;  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
aorbmoroo  apart  from  an  inappreciable  quantity  of  oxygen,  ab- 
and  exhale  sorbed  or  otherwise  .employed,  the  exchanges  of 
moreoo^tiian  ^jj^  'respiration'  of  exposed  muscle  are  not  func- 
mna^  tional,  but  putrefactive,  and  are  shared  alike  by  muscle, 

skin  and  other  tissues.  When  we  turn  to  the  case 
of  muscles  in  tetanus  we  find  that  the  gaseous  exchanges' have 
a  greater  value,  and  especially  as  regards  the  carbon  dioxide 
excreted.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  is 
indeed  slight,  and  is  due  to  the  agitation  of  the  tissue  during 
tetanus;  for  if  the  air  about  an  unstimulated  muscle  be  mechanically 
kept  in  motion,  a  similar  increase  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  found  to 
occur.  It  is  not  due  to  any  increased  activity  of  the  putrefactive 
processes  brought  about  in  the  passage  of  the  electrical  currents,  since 
such  currents  have  no  influence  over  the  putrefactive  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  rigid  muscles.    The  more  remarkable  increase  of  the  carbon 

^  Hermann,  Op.  eit,  p.  52. 
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dioxide  exhaled  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  increased  production 
of  it  within  the  muscle  during  tetanus^;  and  in  the  second  to  the 
increased  facility  for  its  escape  offered  in  the  agitation  of  the  muscle. 

The  following  experimental  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  extent  of 
the  gaseous  exchanges  of  muscle'. 

ExperimerU,  Comparison  of  gaseous  exchanges  of  living  muscle,  and 
muscle  made  rigid  hy  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  45^  0. 

Duration  of  experiment  19  h.  15  m.  Temp.  14—^17^0.  Gases  estimated 
at  0""  and  1  mtr. 

1 ;    Living  muscle  =  7*352  grm&  =  6  *9  48  c. cul 

2.     Rigid  muscle  =  7-631  grms.  =  7-213  c.cm. 


Oxygen  absorbed. 

Carbon  dioxide 
exhaled. 

c.cm. 

p.  c. 

ccm. 

p.  c. 

Living  muscle  (6*948  c.cm.) 
Rigid  muscle  (7*213  ccm.) 

1-277 
1-127 

18-37 
15-62 

0-605  . 
1-184 

8-70 
16-41 

ExperimeTU,  Comparison  of  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  muscle  in  repose 
and  in  tetanus. 

Tetanus  induced  at  intervals  during  the  experiment. 

Duration  of  the  experiment  3  h.  10  m.  Temp.  15 — 16"  C.  Gases  esti- 
mated at  0"  and  1  mtr. 

1.  Resting  muscle  =  9-468  grms.  =  8 -949  ccm. 

2.  Tetanized  muscle  =  9*480  grms.  =  8 -960  ccm. 


Oxygen  absorbed. 

Carbon  dioxide 
exhaled. 

ccm.       p.  c 

ccm. 

p.  c 

Resting  muscle  (8-949  ccm.) 
Tetanized  muscle  (8*960 ccm.) 

0-548 
0-746 

6-12 
8-33 

0-128 
0-836 

1-43 
9-33 

B.     Changes  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  surrounding 

muscle. 


/9.     When  muscle  is  stiU  in  the  body. 

In  the  previous  section,  we  have  discussed  the  so-called 
'respiration'  of  muscles  removed  from  the  body,  or  the  gaseous 
exchanges  between  excised  muscles  and  their  surrounding  medium ; 

^  See  the  preceding  section. 

>  Hermann,  Op.  cit,  pp.  123, 125 :  Kxpts.  23  and  27. 
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and  we  have  tacitly  assumed  that  the  medium  in  question  is 
the  air.  This  is  not  strictly  true.  The  medium  enclosing  the 
elementary  parts  of  contractile  substance  consists  of  the  tissue 
juices,  which  come  into  contact  with  the  air  only  at  the  surface 
of  the  muscle :  the  tissue  juices  mediate  between  the  muscular 
substance  and  the  air.  Now  the  fluid  which  bears  to  muscle 
within  the  body  the  same  relation  which  air  has  to  excised 
muscle,  is  the  blood ;  and  as  in  the  fofmer  case,  the  tissue  juices 
are  those  which  deal  directly  with  the  muscle-substance,  mediating 
between  this  and  the  blood.  By  the  ramification  of  blood-capillaries 
between  the  fibres  of  muscle,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  muscle  and  its 
medium  become  enormously  more  extended  than  in  the  case  of  air ; 
and  by  how  much  the  more  extensively  the  muscle  is  presented  to  the 
medium,  by  so  much  the  more  readily  will  exchanges  be  effected. 
This  is  a  circumstance  favourable  to  exchanges  between  muscle  and 
blood  apart  from  any  peculiar  fitness  or  endowment  of  blood  for  the 
work  of  exchange,  which  are  matters  for  discussion  in  the  Chapters  on 
Respiration. 

In  consequence  of  the  organization  of  the  body,  and  the  necessity 
which  it  is  under  of  preserving  a  normal  standard  or  equilibrium,  there 
are  two  methods  of  determining  the  influence  which  muscles  exert  upon 
the  blood.  We  may,  in  the  first  place,  contrast  the  blood  flowing  to 
and  that  flowing  from  the  muscle,  while  the  muscle  is  left  in  repose, 
or  is  thrown  into  activity.  This  is  the  direct  method,  and  is  equivalent 
to  exposing  muscles  to  an  atmosphere  of  known  constitution  and  after- 
wards analysing  the  atmosphere.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  observe 
the  changes  of  the  general  ingesta  and  excreta  of  the  body  which  are 
brought  about  when  muscle  is  converted  from  one  state  to  the  other. 
This  is  essentially  an  indirect  method.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been 
employed  to  ascertain  the  chemical  processes  of  muscle  on  passing  from 
the  state  of  rest  to  tliat  of  activity,  when  the  same  animal  is 
compared,  in  respect  of  its  ingesta  and  excreta,  during  repose  and 
during  exertion.  But  a  simultaneous  comparison  of  the  daily  food  and 
excreta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proportion  of  muscular  and  non- 
muscular  elements  of  the  body  on  the  other,  in  different  kinds  of 
animals  enjoying  the  same  conditions  of  rest,  might  be  employed  to 
ascertain  the  normal  exchanges  between  muscle  and  its  medium  when 
the  former  is  at  rest. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  indirect  method  of  analysis.  Everything  which  is  given 
up  by  muscle  to  blood  is  not  of  necessity  given  up  by  the  blood  to 
the  general  excreta.  The  method  of  excretion  is  only  one  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  body  to  preserve  its  equilibrium.  Some 
part  of  the  substances  cast  by  muscle  into  the  blood  may  be  appro- 
priated by  other  organs  or  tissues,  and  never  appear  at  the  surface  of 
the  body  ;  and  some  part  of  the  substances  -excreted,  though  brought 
to  the  surface  during  muscular  activity,  may  not  have  arisen  within  the 
active  muscle. 
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Changes  of  the  medium  surrounding  muscle  as  shewn  in  an  analysis 

of  the  blood  of  muscle. 

^^jmj^g  ^j  The  general  nature  of  the  exchanges  between  muscle 

the  blood  and  blood  has  been  long  known  or  inferred  from  the 

flowing  to  and  physical  character  of  the  blood  flowing  out  of  the  muscles, 
flrom  mnsiOe.  This  blood  is  defined  in  general  terms  as  venous ;  and 
^^^^^^'  the  distinction  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  one 
the  method  of  ^^  ^^^  most  obvious  and  interesting  problems  of  the 
Ludwigand  physiologist.  But  it  is  to  Professor  Ludwig  that  we 
Bcseikow.  owe  the  first  accurate  examination  and  account  of  the 

exchanges.  Assisted  by  Sczelkow\  and  subsequently  by  A.  Schmidt*, 
he  determined  by  means  of  the  air-pump  the  composition  of  the 
inflowing  and  outflowing  blood  of  mammalian  muscle.  The  blood 
was  collected  from  the  muscles  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  general 
circulation  as  possible,  by  the  following  means.  A  cannula  was  inserted 
into  the  femoral  vein,  below  the  opening  of  the  vena  profu/nda,  with  its 
mouth  towards  the  heart,  and  a  loop  of  ligature  was  slipped  beneath 
the  femoral  vein  above  the  opening  of  the  profunda.  When  the  ligature 
was  tightened,  the  normal  current  of  blood  from  the  profunda  into  the 
fem^oral  towards  the  heart  was  at  once  turned  from  its  course  and 
flowed  without  obstruction  through  the  cannula;  when  it  was  slackened 
again,  the  current  at  once  resumed  its  original  channel,  without  the 
tension  having  for  a  moment  been  raised.  In  this  manner  a  supply  of 
venous  blood  from  resting  muscle  was  obtained.  Arterial  blood  was  at 
the  same  time  drawn  through  a  cannula  in  the  carotid  artery.  If  it 
were  desired  to  stimulate  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  electrodes  tipped 
with  moistened  sponges  were  applied,  one  in  the  inguinal  hollow  and 
the  other  behind  the  sacrum,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  sciatic 
plexus.  The  extraction  of  the  gases  was  at  once  undertaken  in  a 
Ludwig's  blood-pump.  As  a  rule  the  bloods  were  examined  in  the 
following  order:  (1)  the  arterial  blood;  (2)  the  venous  blood  from 
stimulated  muscle ;  (3)  the  venous  blood  from  resting  muscles.  Very 
frequently  the  examination  of  the  last  had  to  be  postponed  until  the 
following  day;  .sometimes  both  the  second  and  third  kinds  were 
examined  on  the  day  after  their  withdrawal.  In  this  case  the  blood 
was  kept,  surrounded  by  ice,  in  the  tube  into  which  it  had  been 
drawn. 

The  analysis  of  the  gases  was  made  by  Bunsen  s  method. 

On  examination  it  was  found  that : 

1.    The  colour  of  venous  blood  from  active  muscle  is  sometimes 
brighter  and  sometimes  darker  than  the  colour  of  venous  blood  from 

^  Sczelkow,  "Znr  Lehre  von  Gasamtansch  in  versohiedenen  Organen:'*  presented 
by  Prof.  Lndwig.  Sitzungiber.  d,  k,  Akad,  Wien,  Vol.  xly.  Abth.  i.  1862.  Second 
series  of  experiments. 

'  A.  Schmidt,  "Das  Yerhalten  der  Gase,  welche  mit  dem  Blut  dnreh  den  reizbaren 
Saogethiermaskel  stromen."  Sitzungsber.  der  math.-phys,  CUuse  der  k,  s.  OeseUscK  der 
WUsensch,  VoL  xx.  p.  12.  See  also  Arbeiten  aus  der  phyHol,  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig ^  8rd 
year,  1868  (Leipzig,  1869),  p.  1. 
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muscle  in  repose.    It  may  be  brighter  even  when  the  hlood  contains 
less  oxygen. 

2.  Blood  streams  more  rapidly  out  of  contracting,  than  out  of 
resting,  muscle. 

3.  Taking  arterial  blood  as  the  standard,  the  following  table 
represents  the  condition  of  venous  blood  from  resting  and  from 
active  muscle. 


Venous  blood : — 

0,  leu  than 
arterial  blood. 

CO,,  tnor« 

than  arterial 

blood. 

of  resting  muscle 

9  p.  a 

671  p.  c. 

of  active  muscle 

12-26  p.  c. 

1079  p.  c. 

Since  blood  streams  more  rapidly  from  active  muscle  than  from 
muscle  at  rest,  these  differences  of  the  blood  in  the  two  cases  are 
really  much  more  considerable  than  the  table  shews;  since  in  a  given 
interval  of  time  more  blood,  with  its  reduced  oxygen  and  increased 
carbon  dioxide,  flows  from  active  than  from  passive  muscle. 

4.  If  Q  represent  the  numerical  relation  between  the  increase  of 
carbon  dioxide  and  the  decrease  of  oxygen  as  blood  is  converted 
from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  state;  that  is  to  say, 

•f  /)  _  difference  between  CO,  of  arterial  and  venous  blood 
difference  between  O  of  arterial  and  venous  blood   ' 

then  this  quotient  Q  is  found  in  most  instances  to  be  greater  during 
contraction  of  muscle  than  during  repose.  This  might  be  due  to  the 
fact  that,  in  contraction,  more  carbon  dioxide  is  generated  for  every 
volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  than  in  repose;  but  since  the  precise  seat 
of  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  is  as  yet  but  a  matter  of  hypo- 
thesis, we  cannot  at  once  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  above  experi- 
ments. It  may  be  merely  that  the  forces  which  determine  the 
diffusion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  respectively,  are  differently 
afi'ected  by  the  condition  of  contraction;  whence  the  change  in  the 
relationship  Q  would  be  brought  about,  not  by  an  increased  gene- 
ration of  carbon  dioxide,  but  by  an  increased  elimination. 

The  method  of  experiment  which  has  just  been  de- 
scribed is  not  free  from  objection.  The  uncontrollable 
changes  of  the  blood  current  in  the  course  of  an  experi- 
ment introduce  a  variable  element  which  deprives  the 
results  of  all  exact  quantitative  value.  To  meet  this  objection,  and 
to  obtain  results  which  should  be  strictly  comparable,  Ludwig  and 
Alex.  Schmidt*  devised  a  method  of  investigating  the  changes  which 

^  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt,  loc,  cit. 


Mtttbodof 
Ludwig  and 
A.  Schmidt 
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deGbrin&ted  blood  undergoes  as  it  is  artificially  forced  in  a  constant 
etream  through  separated  though  still  living  muscles.  For  this  purpose 
the  biceps  and  semitendinosua  muscles  of  the  dog's  hind-limb  ma;  be 
employed.  These  muscles  are  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the 
hypogastric  artery,  and  by  three  or  four  branches  indirectly  from  the 


Fta.  69.    Afpabatdb  or  Lcdwiq  ard  A.  Bchhidt. 

TT  is  a  glass  veaael  oaDtAmlng  tbe  mnsdeB  B,  Testing  npoD  >  Bnpport  O  ;  the  apper 
edge  JB  gtotmd,  aod  amcaied  with  grease,  to  pcrimt  the  bennetical  dosure  of  the  vuBBel 
t>y  raeani  of  a  glass  plate. 

Q  is  a  glass  vessel  cootaining  menarj,  leating  on  blooks  r,  r:  b;  raising  Q  tha 
blood  in  F  may  be  driven  thrangh  tbe  veaaelB  of  the  mnsoles  in  T. 

f  is  a  Tessel  eontainiog  blood. 

A  connectB  the  Teasel  F  with  the  blood-veasela  of  the  muBcles  ouder  experiment. 

V  cooducla  the  vcnons  blood  from  the  muscle. 

Ji,  R'  are  two  graduated  [upette-like  reesela  oonnected  bj  means  ot  a  flexlhle  tube 
and  cont^ning  mercoij.    YenooB  blood  flowB  into  S,  displacing  the  merctuy. 

B,E,  eleetrodes. 

M,  M,  mensorial  manometer. 

femoral  artery.  Caunulae  should  be  tied  into  the  hypogastric  vessel 
and  into  the  main  branch  from  the  femoral  vessel,  and  all  the  arterial 
twigs  going  to  neighbouring  parts  should  afterwards  be  carefully  liga- 
tured. A  corresponding  number  of  caunulae  should  be  introduced  into 
the  chief  reins.  The  muscles  may  then  be  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  a  portion  of  the  tuber  ischii  being  sawn  off  with  their  origin. 
The  two  arterial  cannulae  are  connected  with  the  two  limbs  of  a 
T-tube  of  glas!t,  the  third  limb  leading  to  the  reservoir  which  contains 
the  blood.     A  similar  arrangement  connects  the  two  veins  with  a  vessel 
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iuto  which  the  venous  blood  may  flow,  and  where* it  may  be  collected 
for  analysis. 

It  is  convenient  and  advisable  to  take  the  blood  which  is  needed  in 
the  experiment,  from  the  dog  whose  muscles  are  examined.  The  dog 
should  be  first  bled  nearly  to  death,  and  its  blood  then  defibrinated 
and  made  ready  for  the  experiment. 

Various  conditions  of  blood  must  be  used  for  comparison ; 
arteriaJized  blood,  or  blood  perfectly  reduced,  or  asphyxiated  blood, 
or  asphyxiated  blood  restored  by  oxygen  \ 

After  its  blood  has  been  prepared,  the  dog  should  be  killed  and  its 
muscles  separated  in  the  manner  already  described.  They  are  then  to 
be  transferred  to  a  glass  vessel,  T,  jT,  such  as  is  figured  in  Fig.  69,  and 
covered  over  by  a  glass  plate.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  vessel  is 
perforated  so  as  to  allow  the  tubes  conveying  arterial  and  venous  blood, 
A^  V,  to  pass  into  and  out  of  it,  and  to  permit  the  passage  of  wires,  E,  E, 
connecting  the  muscles  with  an  induction  coil  by  which  tetanus  may  be 
induced.  If  it  is  thought  necessary,  the  muscles  may  be  attached  to 
a  lever  so  arranged  as  to  record  its  movements  upon  a  revolving 
cylinder.  The  blood  may  be  forced  into  the  arteries  by  means 
of  a  column  of  mercury,  Jf,  the  pressure  of  which  admits  of  careful 
regulation. 

It  will  be  found  necessary  to  increase  the  pressure  of  mercury  in 
the  course  of  an  experiment  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of 
blood.  The  pressure  of  mercury  (40 — 60  mm.)  which,  at  the  beginning 
of  an  experiment,  serves  to  drive  2*5  to  3  ccm.  of  blood  per  minute 
through  a  biceps  muscle  of  150 — 200  grms.  weight,  will  have  to  bo 
more  than  doubled  (100 — 150  mm.)  after  four  hours  in  order  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  resistance 
to  flow  suffers  a  regular  increase  during  this  time ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
gradual  increase  is  interrupted  by  frequent  variations  to  and  fro, 
for  which  there  is  no  assignable  cause.  The  observer  must  pay 
unremitting  attention  to  the  rate  of  outflow,  if  he  wishes  to  maintain 
it  constant  even  for  a  few  minutes*. 

The  cause  of  these  variations  in  the  rate  of  outflow  is  left  obscure  by 
Ludwig  and  Schmidt ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  part  of  the  obstruc- 
tion is  due  to  the  gradual  death  and  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteiies. 
When  the  driving  pressure  is  raised,  the  constricted  vessels  will  again  be 
opened  for  the  passage  of  bloody  and  the  original  rate  of  flow  will  be  restored. 
If  this  cause  of  obstruction  is  admitted,  it  follows  that  the  more  rapid  out- 
flow of  blood  from  a  muscle  which  is  brought  about  by  raising  the  driving 
pressure,  may  be  due  not  so  much  to  accelerating  the  current  of  blood,  as  to 
enlarging  the  number  of  channels  for  it.  In  other  words,  raising  the  pressure 
of  injection  does  not  bring  a  larger  volume  of  blood  to  play  upon  the  same 
amount  of  muscular  tissue,  but  rather  brings  more  muscle  under  the  influence 
of  the  blood  \ 

^  Lndwig  and  Schmidt  used  small  pieces  of  iron  wire  to  effect  the  reduction. 

•  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt,  Op.  cit.  p.  27. 

*  Pfluger,  •*  Ueber  die  physiologische  Verbrennung  in  den  lebendigen  Organismen.** 
rfliigcr  B  Arch.  Vol.  x.  1875,  p.  350. 
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It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader  that  these 
experiments  are  complicated  by  the  exposure  of  the  muscle  to  what 
is  practically  an  enclosed  space  of  air.  In  other  words,  two  methods  of 
experiment  are  being  employed  side  by  side — the  method  of  exposure 
to  air  as  a  medium  and  the  method  of  exposure  to  blood  as  a 
medium.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ludwig  and  Schmidt  determined 
that  the  air  in  the  glass  vessel,  after  an  experiment  of  some  hours' 
duration,  had  lost  some  of  its  oxygen  and  gained  in  carbon  dioxide. 
The  value  of  this  exchange  is,  however,  relatively  slight.  Another 
defect  in  the  method  of  experiment  is  also  deserving  of  mention. 
The  blood  as  it  flows  into  and  out  of  the  muscle  is  necessarily  exposed 
to  the  air  of  the  glass  chamber  through  the  membranous  waJls  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  into  which  the  cannulae  are  inserted.  This 
possible  source  of  error  was  determined  by  Ludwig  and  Schmidt*  to 
have  no  eflfect  upon  the  analyses  as  regarded  the  oxygen  which  the 
blood  might  take  up  from  the  air.  While  to  counteract  the  error 
as  regarded  the  carbon  dioxide  which  the  blood  might  yield  up  to 
the  air  in  the  same  manner,  only  those  experiments  were  compared 
in  which  the  facilities  for  the  escape  of  it  were  approximately  the 
same  in  the  rate  of  flow,  and  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in 
the  blood. 

Although  in  these  experiments  the  authors  above  referred  to 
succeeded  in  imitating  to  a  great  extent  the  changes  which  go  on  in 
the  blood  in  its  circulation  through  muscles,  they  found  that  in 
separated  muscles  the  gaseous  exchanges  were  not  so  great  as  in 
muscles  connected  with  the  body,  the  latter  appearing  to  act  more 
energetically  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  In  fact,  the  conditions 
of  temperature  adopted  by  Ludwig  and  Schmidt  but  little  favour  the 
diflfusion  of  oxygen  amongst  the  tissues  and  the  dissociation  of  oxy* 
haemoglobin  *. 

From  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the  manner 
described  it  may  be  concluded  that : 

1.  When  a  muscle  through  which  an  artificial  stream  of  blood  has 
been  circulating,  is  deprived  of  blood,  the  capacity  for  doing  work  is 
not  immediately  lost.  In  the  first  stages  of  bloodlessness  the 
irritability  increases ;  but  soon  it  sinks,  at  first  with  rapidity,  then 
more  slowly. 

The  circulation  of  blood  freed  from  oxygen,  or  of  the  blood 
obtained  from  asphyxiated  animals,  exerts  the  same  action  on  the 
irritability  of  muscles  as  the  absence  of  blood. 

2.  As  regards  the  oxygen  absorbed  : 

a.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  by  muscle  increases 
directly  with  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow,  apart  from  contraction. 
Hence  the  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  contraction  is,  in 


*  Op.  cit,  p.  41. 

2  rHuger,  Op.  cit.,  PflUger's  Arch.  Vol.  x.  p.  354. 
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part  at  least,  accouDted  for  by  the  greater  rapidity  of  blood  current 
which  then  occurs. 

This  is  only  true  under  the  conditions  of  Ludwig  and  Schmidt's 
experiments,  in  which  an  increased  flow  of  blood  through  the  muscle  was 
probably  due  to  the  blood  beisg  driven  over  a  wider  capillary  area.  More 
O  was  taken  up  under  the  circumstances  because  more  muscular  substauce 
was  brought  to  act  upon  the  blood.  It  does  not  imply  that  the  assumption 
of  O  is  dependent  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  stream,  which  is  expressly 
denied  by  PfltLger*  and  Finkler*. 

b.  The  more  oxygen  is  contaiQed  in  the  blood  flowing  through 
muscle,  the  greater  is  the  ease  with  which  the  muscle  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  blood. 

c.  The  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  by  muscle  in  activity,  or 
by  muscle  exhausted  by  doing  work,  is  usually  perceptibly  greater  than 
that  consumed  during  rest.  But  the  oxygen  consumed  beai-s  no 
definite  relation  to  the  work  done. 

3.    As  regards  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  : 

a.  In  most  cases,  but  not  in  all,  the  venous  blood  flowing 
from  contracting  or  exhausted  muscle  contains  an  increased  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide.  The  exact  cause  of  the  less  usual  condition,  in 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  is  not  clear. 

6.    The  relationship  between  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  and 

the  oxygen  absorbed,  or   the   quotient      ^  *  , — ,    ,     ,   in    these 

experiments  underwent  no  constant  variation  as  the  muscle  passed  from 
the  resting  to  the  active  condition. 

Dependence  ^^®  value  of  oxygen  in  preserving  the  irritability  of 

of  mnscaiar  excised  mammalian  muscles  may  be  readily  demonstra- 
mitatiUity  ted.  The  circulation  of  a  stream  of  oxygenated  blood 
nprniasappiy      through  muscle  prolongs  its  life  17  or  20  hours  beyond 

the  time  when  it  would  have  died  if  left  bloodless. 
Hence  Ludwig  and  Schmidt'  concluded,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
then  current,  that  a  peculiar  respiration  goes  on  within  muscle  which 
proceeds  independently  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the  con- 
tractile matter.  Furthermore,  irritability  may  not  only  be  preserved 
in  muscle  by  means  of  oxygenated  blood,  it  may  also  be  restored  after 
it  has  become  lost  by  exhaustion  of  the  tissue.  For  the  purposes  of 
such  restoration  of  muscle  extremely  minute  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
sufficient.  In  one  experiment,  when  a  muscle  had  completely  lost  its 
irritability  owing  to  the  interruption  of  its  blood  current  for  128 
minutes,  and  when  for  38  minutes  more  a  stream  of  rednced  blood 
had  been  let  flow  through  the  muscle  without  beneficial  effect,  the 
passage  of  13"5  c.c.  of  arterialized  blood  through  it,  occupying  the 

1  Pfluger,  <*  Ueber  die  Diffaaion  des  Sanerstoffs,  den  Ort  nnd  die  Gesetze  der  Oxida- 
tionsprooesee  im  thierischen  Organismua"    Pfluger's  Arch.  Vol.  ti.  p.  48. 

*  Finkler,  "  Ueber  den  Einflnss  der  StrOmnngsgeschwindigkeit  nnd  Menge  dee  Blntes 
aaf  die  thierisohe  Verbrennnng."    Pfluger's  Arch.  Vol.  x.  p.  368. 

»  Op,  cit.  p.  46. 
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three  succeeding  minutes,  restored  the  muscle  almost  perfectly.  It 
would  seem  that  so  little  as  1*8  mgr.  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  irritability  of  a  muscle  weighing  209  grms.* 


Anaiyaia  of  As  compared   with   the   changes  wrought   in  the 

the  non-gaae-  gaseous   constituents   of  the  blood  by  the  exercise  of 

^taof^*'^"  muscle,  the  changes  in  the  non-gaseous  constituents 

uoodof  ^^^    ^^    ^^^  same  circumstance  are  small  and  less 

miuKde.  certain. 

It  has  been  stated  that  during  muscular  activity,  the  amount  of 
the  aqueous  extractive  matters  removable  from  muscle  diminishes,  whilst 
the  alcoholic  extractives  increase :  that  whilst  glycogen  diminishes,  sugar 
increases  and  lactic  acid  makes  its  appearance ;  further  that  tetanized  muscle 
possesses  considerable  reducing  powers,  which  we  may  surmise  to  be 
associated  with  the  production  of  new  substances  within  the  muscle. 

Were  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  complete, 
we  should  expect  to  find  variations  in  the  composition  of  that  fluid,  after  it 
has  passed  through  a  muscle,  which  should  be  the  correlatives  of  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  muscle  itself.  In  so  far  as  the  gases  are  concerned  this 
has  been  shewn  to  be  the  case.  In  reference  to  non-gaseous  constituents, 
our  information  is,  however,  of  the  scantiest  character ;  it  indeed  is  limited 
to  the  two  following  statements. 

1.  During  tetanus,  blood  circulating  through  muscle  becomes  charged 
with  reducing  substances. 

Alexander  Schmidt  passed  two  different  quantities  of  blood  free  from 
oxygen  through  muscle  at  rest,  and  through  muscle  which  was  tetanized, 
and  then  agitated  the  two  specimens  of  blood  with  oxygen.  He  found  that 
the  blood  which  had  traversed  tetanized  muscle  took  up  more  oxygen  than 
that  which  had  traversed  resting  muscle,  and  from  this  he  concluded  that 
tetanized  muscle  gives  up  reducing  substances  to  blood. 

2.  During  tetamis  blood  acquires  sarcolactic  acid  (Spiro*).  We  yet 
possess  very  slight  information  on  this  point 

Changes  in   the  meditmi  surrounding  muscle  as  shewn  in  the 
analyses  of  the  general  excreta  of  the  body. 

The  excretions  which  are  modified  by  muscular  exercise  are  those 
of  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  The  description  of  the  methods  of 
collecting  and  examining  these  excretions  properly  belongs  to  the 
Chapters  on  Respiration  and  the  Urine.  It  will,  therefore,  merely  be 
necessary  here  to  speak  of  the  methods  of  experiment  having  a 
peculiar  bearing  on  the  question  of  muscular  work. 

Bffeoto  of  As  regards  the  excretion  of  the  lungs,  it  has  long 

erd^^^e  ^®^  known  that  the  volume  of  respired  air  is  increased 

pulmonary  during  muscular  exertion,  and  that  the  proportion  of 

ezchanges.  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  involved  in  the  process  of 

^  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt,  Op,  cit.  pp.  58  and  61. 

*  Spiro,  "Beitriige  zor  Fhysiologie  der  Milchsaure."    Zeitschrift  f,  phys,  Chemie^ 
VoL  I.  (1877—78)  p.  111. 
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respiration  is  enlarged  both  during  and  immediately  after  the  period 
of  exercise*. 

But  the  variations  of  the  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and  the  oxygen 
absorbed  do  not  occur  'gari  passu;  the  relationship  of  rest  is 
different  from  that  of  activity.  The  exact  determination  of  this 
relationship,  although  theoretically  veiy  simple,  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  practical  difficulty ;  and  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
apparatus  employed  may  be  traced  in  the  series  of  papers  already 
referred  to.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  explain  the  practical 
methods,  inasmuch  as  the  classical  apparatus  of  Regnault  and  Reiset', 
Sczelkow'  and  Pettenkofer  and  Voit ,  will  be  described  in  the  Chapter 
on  Respiration.  The  object  of  all  the  improved  appliances  is  to 
exactly  estimate  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted, 
while  the  air  entering  the  animal's  lungs  is  of  fairly  normal  constitution 
and  pressure. 

Methods  of  To  effect  this  there  are  three  chief  methods.     The 

Experiment.  animal  may  be  enclosed  in  an  air-space  disconnected 
from  the  external  air,  the  carbon  dioxide  being  removed,  and  the 
oxygen  being  replaced,  as  they  are  formed  and  consumed  respectively 
(Regnault  et  Reiset).  Or  the  animal  may  be  made  to  breathe  out  of 
one  vessel  and  into  another,  the  loss  and  gain  respectively  being 
accurately  measured,  while  the  pressure  in  each  vessel  is  maintained, 
by  suitable  apparatus,  the  equal  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  (Sczelkow). 
Or  the  animal  may  be  kept  in  a  space  through  which  air  is  continually 

1  Among  those  who  discovered  and  investigated  the  influence  of  mascolar  exercise 
upon  the  exchanges  of  respiration  may  he  mentioned  the  following :  Jurine,  quoted  in 
the  Encyclopidie  mSthodique^  Art.  **M6decine,"  Vol.  i.  p.  494:  ed.  hy  Vicq.  D'Azyr, 
1787.  Seguin  et  Lavoisier,  ** Premier  M6moire  sur  la  Respiration  des  animaux." 
M^m.  Acad.  1789,  p.  575.  Other  researches  of  Lavoisier  will  be  referred  to  under 
*  Bespiration.'  W.  Front,  '*  Observations  on  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  emitted 
from  the  lungs  during  respiration."  Thompson's  Annals  of  Philosophy^  Vol.  n.  1813, 
p.  828.  Translated  into  Schweigger's  Journal  fur  Cliemieu.  Physik,  1816,  Vol.  xv.  p.  47. 
E.  A.  Scharling,  *"  Dritte  Beihe  der  Versuche  um  die  Menge  der  Eohlensaure  zu 
bestimmen  welohe  vom  Menschen  in  einen  gewissen  Zeit  ausgeathmet  wird."  Journal 
fUr  prakU  Chemie,  Vol.  xlviii.  1849,  p.  440.  Vierordt,  Physiologie  des  Athmens, 
Andral  et  Gavarret,  "Becherches  sur  la  quantity  d'acid  carbonique  exhal6  par  le 
poumon  dans  Tesp^ce  humaine."  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  S^r.  iii.  Vol.  viii. 
1843,  p.  129.  Begnault  et  Beiset,  **Becherche8  chimiques  sur  la  Bespiration  des 
animaux  des  di verses  classes."  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  S^r.  iii.  Vol.  xxvi. 
1849,  p.  299.  Ed.  Smith,  "Experimental Inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  Bespiration." 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Lond.  1859,  Vol.  cxiiix.  pt.  ii.  p.  681.  Pettenkofer  und  Voit, 
**GOr AuBscheidung  u.  0-Aufnahme  wahrend  des  Wachens  u.  Schlafens."  Sitzungsher.  der 
h.  hayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  zu  Munchen,  1866,  Vol.  ii.  p.  236.  IHd.  1867,  Vol.  i.  p.  265. 
Speck,  Schriften  d.  Gesellsch.  z.  Border,  d.  ges.  Naturwissensch.  zu  Marburg,  Vol.  i.  p.  3, 
1871.  Bohrig  und  Zuntz,  "Zur  Theorie  der  Warmeregulation  und  Balneotherapies* 
Pflttger's  Archiv  /.  d,  ges.  Physiol.  Vol.  iv.  p.  57.  Zuntz,  *'  Ueber  den  Einfluss  der 
Curarevergiftung  auf  den  thierischen  Stoffwedisel."    Pfluger's  Arch.  Vol.  xii.  p.  522. 

'  Begnault  et  Beiset,  "  Becherches  chimiques  sur  la  Bespiration  des  animaux  des 
diverses  classes.*'    Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3rd  series,  xxvi.  p.  299,  1849. 

»  Sczelkow,  Op,  cit.  1862. 

^  Pettenkofer,  "  Ueber  einen  neuen  Bespirations-Apparat. "  Abhandlungen  der  math.- 
phys.  Classe  d.  k.  hayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Vol.  ix.  Miinchen,  1863,  p.  229.  Voit,  "Beschrel- 
bung  eines  Apparates  zur  Untersuchung  der  gasformigen  Ausscheidungen  des  Thier- 
koipers."    Jhid.  Vol.  xii.  MUnchen,  1876,  Abth.  i.  p.  219. 
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being  drawn,  and   the  air  analysed  as  it  emerges  either  in  whole 
or  in  sample  (E,  A.  Scharling*,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

In  a  fourth  plan  (Rohrig  and  Zuntz)',  oxygen  is  respired  instead  of 
air.  A  rabbit  whose  lungs  have  been  cleared  of  nitrogen  by  the  free 
respiration  of  pure  oxygen  for  some  time,  is  made  to  breathe  into  and  out  of 
the  same  gasometer  of  oxygen,  the  bell  of  which  is  carefully  counterpoised. 
The  oxygen  passes  from  the  gasometer  to  the  rabbit,  and  back  again,  through 
water-valves  which  contain  a  caustic  solution  instead  of  water.  In  this 
manner  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  in  respiration  is  completely  absorbed. 
As  the  oxygen  is  used  up  and  the  gasometer  sinks,  the  counteqx)ise  is 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  maintain  the  pressure  within  the 
apparatus  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  pump  for  artificial  respiiu- 
tion  may  be  readily  adapted  to  tliis  apparatus. 

Sfl^ot  of  In  whichever  way  the  experiment  is  made,  the  fact 

ezereiie  on  is  clearly  elicited  that  muscular  exertion  increases  both 

the  sases  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  and  the  carbon  dioxide  excreted, 

respiration.  y^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^j^j  ^f  equivalency.    To  be  precise  we  may 

take  the  experiments  of  Sczelkow,  inasmuch  as  they  were  specially 
devised  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

Babbits  were  the  animals  employed.  They  were  fed  on  a  diet  of 
wheat  and  milk;  and  the  gaseous  exchanges  of  the  whole  body  were 
determined  during  rest,  and  during  tetanus  of  the  hind  limbs  brought 
on  in  the  maimer  already  described.  A  study  of  the  numerical  results 
shews  that 

1.  Much  more  carbon  dioxide  is  excreted  during  tetanus. 

2.  Usually,  but  not  always,  more  oxygen  is  absorbed ;  but  never 
so   much  as  corresponds  with  the  carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time 

exhaled.     In  other  words,  the   quotient    ^  *r — p-p    is  increased 

during  tetanus. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  the  other  conditions  of  the  animal 

besides  those  of  movement  specially  contrasted,  should  be  taken  into 

account  in  these  comparisons ;  and  particularly  the  condition  of  food. 

According  to  the  food  the  relation  of  carbon  dioxide  exhaled  and 

oxygen  absorbed  is  found  to  vary.     This  most  probably  explains  the 

CO 
diflferent  values  assigned  to  the  relationship  -^'  during  a  period  of 

repose  by  different  observers'. 

The  above  conclusions  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table  of  three 

experimenta     Q  indicates  the  quotient  -^^r-^ ; — i — .  The  numbers  in  the 

■^  O  absorbed 

last  column  (''experimental  errors  +  N  in  c.c.'')  are  found  by  subtracting 

^  E.  A.  Scharling,  '^Yersaohe  ti.  die  Qaantitiit  der  von  einem  Mensohen  in  24 
Stonden  ansgeathmeten  EohlenBanre."  Ann,  der  Chemie  u.  Pharm.  Yol.  zly.  1843. 
Heft  ii.  p.  214. 

•  Op,  ciU    Note,  p.  882. 

'  Bee  Regnanlt  and  Beiset,  and  Sczelkow,  Op.  eit. 
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the  N  of  the  inspired  air  (estimated  by  the  method  of  difTerenoe)  from  the 
N  of  the  eoqnred  air;  a  +  sign  indicates  that  the  N  of  the  expired  is 
greater  thaa  that  of  the  inspired.  It  is  evident  that  all  experimental 
errors,  i.e.  errors  in  reading  off  measurements,  etc.,  will  sum  themselves 
algebraically  to  the  N  so  determined. 

The  duration  of  the  experiments  was  recorded  on  a  revolving  cylinder  ; 
and  the  gases  were  analysed  by  Bunsen's  method. 

The  amounts  of  CO,  and  O,  reduced  to  the  standard  temperature  and 
pressure,  are  averaged  per  minute  of  the  experiment. 

R  =  repose :  T  =  tetanus. 


Duration 
of  experi- 
ment in 
minutes. 

Respira- 
tions. 

Co.  in  one  minnte. 
CO..            0. 

Q. 

Experi- 
mental 
errors  +  N : 
total  in  C.& 

L     R 
T. 

7-6 
6-5 

92 

82 

4-97 
13-69 

12-29 
1211 

•404 
1-13 

+  13-54 
+  31-74 

ii.     R. 
T. 

9-2 
5-1 

80 
106 

7-85 
17-62 

12-76 
1902 

•615 
•927 

-18-19 
+  11-73 

V.     R. 
T. 

9-2 
5  1 

140 
130 

6-99 
.  19-61 

17-47 
30-35 

•400 
•646 

-   5-3 
+  16-4 

Cause  of  A  simple  consideration  of  the  amount  of  carbon 

the  Increase        dioxide  excreted,  serves  to  shew  that  the  increase  during 
ofOOjexcre-      tetanus    is  not  due  simply   to   favoured  elimination. 

A  very  large  rabbit  rarely  weighs  more  than  2  kilogs., 
of  which  -j^,  or  105*23  grms.,  may  be  considered  to  be  the  weight  of  the 
blood.  Taking  30  vols,  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  it,  this  weight  of  blood  includes  about  31*6  c.c.  of  carbon  dioxide — 
the  total  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  a  very  large  rabbit  at  a  given 
moment.  Now,  even  if  we  make  the  large  assumption  that  the 
caabon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is,  by  rapid  elimination,  reduced  to 
one  half  in  the  course  of  an  experiment,  we  shall  still  be  quite  unable 
to  account  for  the  extraordinary  excretion  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
tetanus ;  for  if  this  enormous  reduction  were  supposed  to  be  effected 
during  a  short  experiment  like  Exp.  ii.  of  the  above  Table,  it  would 

only  give  an  excretion  of  about  3  c.c.  (or  — ^  •¥  5'1 )  of  carbon  dioxide 

per  minute — a  quantity  far  less  than  the  observed.  Hence  the  excess 
of  carbon  dioxide  excreted  by  the  lungs  during  tetanus  must  be  due 
to  an  increased  production  of  it  within  the  body. 

What  part  of  this  production  has  its  seat  in  the  tetanized  limbs, 
and  what  part  in  the  rest  of  the  body,  these  experiments  fail  to 
discover.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  material  exchanges  of  the 
body  at  large  do  not  preserve  their  equilibrium  during  the  manifold 
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disturbances  of  tetanus ;  but  in  what  direction  they  are  influenced, 
whether  they  are  checked  or  accelerated,  is  not  clear.  During 
tetanus  the  blood  becomes  deprived  of  oxygen  and  charged  with 
carbon  dioxide.  Both  these  circumstances  are  unfavourable  to  the 
gaseous  exchanges  of  tissues  generally;  nor  are  they  compensated 
by  an  increased  reroiratory  and  circulatory  activity,  for  on  prolonged 
tetanus  general  asphyxia  may  arise\ 

These  considerations  do  not^  however,  entirely  make  clear  the 
origin  of  the  carbon  dioxide;  and  the  uncertainty  must  always  be 
kept  in  mind  when  conclusions  obtained  in  a  study  of  the  general 
exchanges  of  the  body  are  applied  to  muscles  alone. 

Tbe  aDBon^  A  small  correction  is  necessary  in  respect  to  the  oxygen 
tion  of  0  dii-  absorbed.  After  tetanus,  the  blood  generally  contains 
<"""•*•  a  smaller  proportionate  quantity  of  oxygen.    This  defect 

is  to  be  ascribed  to  tetanus  just  as  much  as  tne  defect  of  oxygen  from 
the  air  inhaled ;  and  hence  it  must  be  added  to  the  latter  before 
the  oxygen  absorbed  during  tetanus  can  be  compared  with  the  carbon 

dioxide  excreted.  The  effect  of  this  addition  is  to  make  the  quotient  -jy* 

somewhat  smaller  than  before;  but  in  no  remarkable  degree.  For, 
assuming  the  blood  to  contain  13  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  half  of 
it  to  be  found  wanting  at  the  close  of  a  short  experiment,  it  would 
merely  raise  the  oxvgen  absorbed  by  about  1-r— 2  c.c.  per  minute  of 
the  experiment^  in  tne  case  of  a  rabbit  of  2  kilogs. 

Bffectaof  While    the    changes    of   respired    air  which    are 

muscular  brought  about  by  muscular  exertion  are  so  pronounced 

«xereiie  on  as  to  have  been  remarked  by  the  earliest  observers,  and 
^•"J^*^        moreover  give  a  decisive  indication   of  the  changes 

which  muscular  exercise  works  in  the  bloody  the  changes 
of  the  urinary  excretion  under  the  same  circumstances  have  been 
a  matter  of  continual  uncertainty.  An  examination  of  the  methods 
of  the  earlier  investigators  discloses  the  causes  of  this  uncertainty. 
The  urine — the  great  drain  of  effete  nitrogenous  subtances — although 
it  is  beyond  doubt  affected  by  the  activity  of  the  eminently  nitro- 
genous substance  of  muscle,  is  affected  to  an  unexpectedly  small 
degree.  In  a  word,  the  urine,  in  so  far  as  it  represents  the  tissue- 
waste  of  muscle,  is  dependent  upon  the  nutiitional  rather  than 
upon  the  functional  processes  of  muscular  tissue.  Moreover  nitro- 
genous muscle,  although  an  important  source  of  the  nitrogenous 
excreta  of  urine,  is  by  no  means  the  only  source.  The  character 
of  the  food,  its  composition,  the  proportion  of  its  elements,  the 
time  of  its  ingestion,  are  all  conditions  which  exert  a  large  influence 
over  the  constitution  of  the  urine.  It  is  to  these  two  circumstances, 
viz.  to  the  smallness  of  the  change  which  muscular  exercise  effects  im 
the  urine,  and  above  all  to  the  omission  from  the  calculation  of  the 

*  Sczelkow,  Op.  cit. 
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various  simultaneous  modifying  agents,  that  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  different  observers  are  due. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the 

8tat«iiun.t8     extent  of  these  discrepancies,  the  results  of  some  of  the 

olMMTven.  earlier  observers  may   be  here  stated  briefly.     In    most 

cases,  for  the  reasons  abready  given,  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered either  to  support  or  to  confute  the  results  of  later  experiments. 

C.  G.  Lehmann  found  that  the  excretion  of  urea  in  man  was  raised 
from  32  grams  per  diem  to  36 — 37  grams  during  exercise. 

J.  Fr.  Simon'  also  found  an  increase  during  exertion. 

Mossier'  failed  to  discover  any  marked  increase  immediately  after 
exercise. 

H.  Beigel^  made  experiments,  on  six  men  under  conditions  of  spare 
diet  and  rich  diet,  water  being  taken  at  pleasure.  With  the  former 
diet  the  excretion  of  urea  was  raised  from  31  -86  grms.  to  33*32  grms.  per 
diem,  on  a  day  of  labour ;  with  the  rich  diet^  from  46*10  grms.  to  52*26 
grms.  per  diem. 

W.  Hammond'  found  that  the  excretion  of  urea,  which  during  24 
hours  of  rest  was  31*51  grms.  (487  grains),  rose  to  42 '4  grms.  (682*09 
grains)  during  a  working  day,  and  to  56  grms.  (864*97  grains),  during  a 
day  of  hard  labour. 

Genth'  observed  that  the  urea  excreted  during  prolonged  labour  was 
increased  beyond  the  normal. 

Beneke^  found  an  increase  on  exertion. 

Franque'  found  an  increase  during  exertion. 

J.  C.  Draper'  found  that  a  powerful  man  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed 
for  a  long  period,  excreted  on  an  average  26*47  grams  of  urea  daily,  a 
quantity  which  did  not  differ  much  from  the  normal  excretion  ili 
health. 

L.  Lehmann  "  found  a  very  small,  or  no  increase  in  the  excretion  of  urea, 
on  excessive  exertion. 

C.  Speck"  found  on  exertion  only  a  slight  daily  increase  of  urea,  viz. 
8  grms.,  with  a  rich  nitrogenous  diet^  and  4  grms.  with  a  poor  nitrogenous 
diet 

1  0.  G.  Lehmami,  Wagnef$  Handwl^terbueh,  Vol  ii.  p.  21.  Phyaioloffieal 
Chemistry  {Q&Yendiah  Soo.  Trans.),  1861,  Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

*  J.  fr.  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry  (Sydenham  Soc.  Trans.),  1846,  Vol.  u.  pp.  144 
and  168. 

'  Mossier,  "  Beitrage  znr  Eenntniss  der  Uzinabsonderong."  Diss,  inaug.  GieMtffi, 
1858.    Quoted  by  Yoit,  op,  cit,  infra. 

*  H.  Beigel,  **  Untersuch.  ii.  den  Ham-  n.  Hamstofl-mengen."  Verhandl.  der 
k.  Leopold,  Akad,  d,  Naturforsch,,  Vol.  xxv.  pt.  i.,  1856,  p.  477.  Quoted  by  Voit,  op, 
cit.  infra, 

B  W.  Hammond,  '*Belation  existing  between  urea  and  uric  acid.*'  American 
Journal  of  Med,  Sci,,  new  series,  YoL  zxiz.,  1855,  p.  119. 

>  Genth,  UntersucK  U,  den  Eir^fluss  des  Wassertrinkens  auf  dem  Stoffweehsel, 
Wisbaden,  1856.    Quoted  by  Yoit,  op.  cit.  infra, 

7  Beneke,  Nord.  See  Bad.,  1856,  p.  83.  (Quoted  by  Playfair,  Food  and  Useful 
Workf  p.  46.) 

8  O.  von  Franque:  Extract  in  Schmidt's  Jahrbuch,  1856,  Yol.  xcn.  p.  9. 

*  J.  C.  Draper,  New  York  Journal,  March,  1856.    See  Yoit,  infra. 

"  L.  Lehmann,  Arch.  f.  wissensch.  Heilkunde,  Yol.  iv.  pt.  iv.,  1860.    See  Voit,  infra. 
^^  C.  Specky  Arch.f.  wissensch.  lleilkxmde,  Yol.  iv.    See  Yoit,  infra. 
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Bzperi-  Yoit^  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  examine  very 

iiMntsof  Volt,  carefully  this  question  of  the  influence  of  exertion  upon 
nitrogenous  excreta.  He  selected  the  dog,  as  being  better  fitted  for 
the  conditions  of  rigorous  experiment  than  men,  who  had  been 
previously  observed.  The  dog  underwent  severe  exertion  under  two 
sets  of  conditions :  (1)  when  fasting  from  all  food  except  water,  and  (2) 
when  on  a  diet  just  enough  to  cover  all  loss  of  weight  when  no  work 
was  done.  In  each  set  of  conditions  the  average  excretions  of  resting 
days  and  working  days  were  compared.  Sometimes  resting  days  and 
working  days  alternated  ;  but  usually  two  or  three  days  in  succession 
were  devoted  to  rest,  and  two  or  three  to  labour.  In  this  way  there 
was  less  danger  of  urine  being  retained  in  the  bladder  over  the  period 
of  a  working  day  and  expelled  during  the  following  resting  day.  In 
all  the  experiments  the  dog  was  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water  as 
he  desired.  Work  was  done  in  turning  a  tread-wheel,  the  number  of 
turns  being  registered,  and  the  work  carefully  calculated.  The  dog 
was  taught  to  drive  the  wheel  with  great  rapidity,  encouraged  by  his 
master's  voice;  and  it  was  found  that  10  toinutes  at  a  time  was 
sufficient  to  thoroughly  fatigue  the  animal.  A  working  day  consisted 
of  about  six  periods,  of  10  minutes  each,  spent  in  the  wheel,  with 
about  an  hour's  rest  between  each  period.  The  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  obviate  loss  of  excretions;  thus  the  dog  was  taught  to 
micturate  at  a  given  spot  and  at  regular  intervals.  The  weight  of  the 
dog,  the  water  mgested,  the  urine,  the  urea,  and  the  faeces  were  all 
carefully  determined  from  day  to  day.  The  dog  weighed  about  33 
kilograms. 

Conduloiu.  ^  study  of  Voit*s  data  conclusively  shews  us  that 

during  the  days  of  exertion  the  excretion  of  urea  is 
increased ;   but  it  discovers  also  that, 

1.  The  increase  is  absolutely  very  small;  viz.  an  increase  of 
about  1 — 5  grams  in  the  fasting  experiments  when  the  excretion 
of  repose  was  10 — 15  grams  a  day ;  and  an  increase  of  5 — 10  grams 
in  the  experiments  with  food,  when  the  excretion  of  repose  was  about 
110  grams  a  day. 

2.  The  increase  has  no  constant  relationship  to  the  work  done. 

3.  The  increase  is  evidently  more  influenced  by  the  diet  (viz.  by 
the  amount  of  water  ingested;  by  the  fact  of  food  being  taken;  &c.} 
than  by  the  circumstance  of  work. 

Voit'B  dis-  Impressed  by  the  smallness  of .  the  increase  of  nitro- 

audon  of  his  genous  excreta  during  severe  labour,  Voit  endeavoured 
•zperime&ts.  ^  discredit  the  inference  that  some  part  of  it,  however 
small,  is  directly  owing  to  the  activity  of  muscles.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  free  ingestion  of  water  is,  of  itself,  enough 
to  raise  the  excretion  of  urea  by  the  urine.     He  pointed  out  that  the 

*  C.  Voit,  Untersuehungen  U,  denEinfluta  des  KochaaUei,  dea  K<\ffee*8  itnd  der  Muakel- 
hewegungen  auf  den  Stoffwechsel.    MilnoheOt  1860. 
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circulation  is  much  stimulated  by  muscular  exercise,  and  that  respira- 
tion and  the  consequent  ingestion  of  oxygen  are  enlarged  by  the  same 
means;  all  of  which  conditions,  apart  from  the  &ct  of  muscular 
contraction,  favour  the  flow  of  par^ichymatous  juices  and  the  manu- 
facture of  urea.  He  concluded,  very  justly,  that  the  nitrogenous  waste 
was  wholly  incompetent  to  account  for  the  mechanical  work  done. 
He  believed  that  the  oxygen  imported  so  largely  into  the  body  during 
exercise  served  to  bum  up  fat  in  extraordinary  quantity  and  repair 
the  losses  of  heat  which  occurred  by  evaporation  and  radiation ;  and  he 
formed  the  opinion  that  the  small  increase  of  urea  excreted  was  due  to 
some  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  falling  a  prey  to  the  oxygen  during  this 
increased  activity  of  combustion.  In  short,  the  increased  oxidation  of 
nitrogenous  matter  was  an  accident  of  the  general  extension  of 

E recesses  of  combustion  within  the  body,  which  would  probably  have 
een  avoided  by  a  larger  ingestion  of  fats. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  repeated  by  Yoit*  with  a  view  to 
determine  not  merely  the  urea,  but  the  total  excretion  of  nitrogei;!  in  the 
urine;  and  similar  experiments  have  been  made  by  Fettenkofer  and 
Yoit'  on  men;  with  confirmatory  results  in  each  case. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in  following  the  early  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the  excretion  of  nitrogen,  that  the 
question  which  divided  observers  was  not  whether  exercise  produces  any 
increase  of  nitrogenous  excretion,  but  whether  it  produces  an  increase 
corresponding  with  the  mechanical  efiect  of  exercise.  In  respect  of  the 
former  question,  a  much  greater  unanimity  would  probably  be  found 
than  is  commonly  supposed  to  exist  among  those  who  have  entered 
into  the  discussion. 

Ezperimoits  Although  Yoit  selected  the  lower  animals  as  best 

of  Fick  and  fitted  for  exact  experiment,  yet  it  was  by  a  very  simple 
wifliioenni.  observation  conducted  upon  men  that  the  question  in  one 
of  its  phases  was  finally  laid  at  rest.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Professors 
Fick  and  Wislicenus ,  while  abstaining  firom  all  nitrogenous  food, 
performed  a  definite  amount  of  muscular  work ;  and,  having  estimated 
the  destruction  of  albuminous  matters  in  the  body  from  the  nitrogen 
excreted  during  the  same  time,  they  discovered  that  the  combustion 
of  so  much  albuminous  material  was  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  mechanical  effect.  The  work  done  was  an  ascent  of  the  Faulhom 
to  a  height  of  1956  metres.  Therefore  the  mere  mechanical  lifting  of 
their  belies  through  this  height  was,  in  the  case  of 

Fick  (wt.  66  kilog.) 129096  kilogm. 

Wislicenus  (wt.  76  kilog.)...  148656  kilogm. 

1  Voit,  ZeiUeK  fltr  Biologie,  Vol.  n.p.  807.    1866. 

*  Fettenkofer  n.  Yoit,  Zeitseh,  fUr  Siologie,  Vol.  n.  p.  459.     1866. 

>  Fidk  wid  WiBlicenus,  Vierte^akressehrift  d.  natwf,  Oe$elUeh.  in  ZUricht  z.,  1865. 
Lond.,  Edin,  and  Duh.  Phil.  Mag.,  Ser.  4,  Vol.  zzzi.  p.  485.  Snppl.  ntunber,  1866. 
This  important  paper  is  also  translated  in  the  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat,  SJr.  v.  Vol.  z.,  1868, 
p.  257. 
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This  by  no  means  represents  the  total  work  done  during  the 
ascent;  for  there  is  omitted  the  muscular  work  of  circulation  and 
respiration ;  the  muscular  work  of  msdntaining  the  upright  posture ; 
the  accidental,  adventitious  movements  of  the  arms,  &c. ;  none  of 
which  assisted  directly  in  raising  the  experimenters  to  the  top  of  the 
Faulhom,  but  aU  of  which  would  swell  the  products  of  musculaur  tissue- 
waste.  For  17  hours  before  the  work  began  no  albuminous  food  was 
taken ;  during  this  period,  during  the  period  of  the  ascent,  and  for 
some  hours  afterwards,  the  solid  food  consisted  of  rice,  fat,  and  sugar, 
taken  in  the  form  of  csE^es,  with  beer,  tea  and  wine  as  fluid  food. 

The  following  diary  serves  to  shew  the  relation  of  the  urine  as  it  was 
collected,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  experiment : 


Aug.  29. 


Aug.  30. 


Aug.  31. 


12  A.1C. 

6.15  P.M. 

6.10  A.M. 

1.20  p.iL 

7  P.M. 
5  A.M. 


Ceased  to  take 

albununouB  food. 
Evacuated  bladder. 
Slept 
Started;  madB  the 

ascent. 
Reached  summit; 

perfect  rest. 
Partook  freely  of 

meat^  etc. 
Slept. 
Arose. 


}     Urine  of  night  before 
labour  (A) 

I     Urine  of  labour  (B.) 
I  Urine  after  labour  (0.) 

Urine  of  night  after 
labour  (D). 


The  urine  was  analysed  at  the  summit  for  urea  &o, ;  and  sealed  samples 
of  each  period  were  again  examined  for  the  total  N,  in  the  laboratory 
on  descending.  Neubauer's  method  was  used  to  detwmine  urea;  and 
liebig's  method  for  chlorine. 

The  total  N  was  determined  by  heating  the  urine  with  soda-lime, 
collecting  the  NH,  as  chloride^  and  determining  as  usual  with  PtOl^. 

From  the  analyses  it  appeared  that  the  total  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen by  the  urine  during  the  different  periods  was  as  follows : — 


FzOK. 

A.  6-9153 

B.  3-3130) 

C.  2-4293/ 

D.  4-8167 


WiBuoamrB. 
A.    6-6841 
fi.     3-1336) 
0.     2-4165; 
D.    6-3462 


That  is  to  sa^,  reducing  the  aumbers  to  a  comparable  form,  the 
excretion  of  mtrogen  per  hour  was  as  follows : 


Fiox. 

A.  063 

B.  0-41 
0.  0-40 
D.  0-45 


Wisuonnra. 
A.    0-61 
R    0-39 
C.    0-40 
Di    0-51 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  both  casee^  the  nitrogen  actually  excreted 
during  and  immediately  idPter  exercise  appears  to  diminish  from  the 
standard  of  A.  This  fact  will  be  afterwards  discussed.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  relative  as  the  absolute  elimination  of  nitrogen  which  we  are  now 
considering. 

Ocnufln-  Having  determined  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  for 

■*®""'  some  hours  before,  during,  and  after  a  period  of  muscular 

exertion,  Fick  and  Wislicenus  had  a  key  to  the  amount  of  albuminous 
matter  which  had  in  the  same  interval  of  time  been  decomposed  with- 
in the  body ;  but  one  which  required  certain  assumptions  for  its  use. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  assumed  that  all  the  nitrogen  escapes  by 
the  urine.  This  ia  not  strictly  true,  since  some  is  removed  in  the 
faeces  and  some  in  the  sweat;  both  these  sources  of  loss  were 
neglected. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  assumed  that  the  nitrogen  excreted 
during  labour  (B),  together  with  that  excreted  during  the  six  hours 
succeeding  labour  (G),  fully  represented  all  the  albuminous  matter 
decomposed  during  the  period  of  labour.  This  is  the  most  vulnerable 
point  of  the  argument,  and  deserves  some  consideration. 

It  is  clearly  improbable  that  the  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine 
(B)  emitted  during  the  occurrence  of  labour  exactly  represents  the 
albuminous  decomposition  during  the  same  period.  The  act  of 
decomposition  may  not — ^and  probably  does  not— occur  at  one  step. 
Intermediate  stages  between  proteid  and  the  ultimate  form  in  which 
the  nitrogen  escapes,  are  first  formed  and  may  possibly  remain  at 
the  seat  of  manufacture,  or  in  some  other  organ,  until  long  after 
the  period  of  exercise.  Such  intermediate  stages  would  there- 
fore have  no  representative  in  the  urine  excreted  during  labour. 
But  this  lagging  of  elimination  behind  the  time  of  formation,  as  the 
observers  themselves  pointed  out,  is  true  also  of  the  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts of  the  period  before  labour.  If  the  excretions  of  the  period  B 
lack  some  of  the  decomposition-products  proper  to  that  period,  it  is 
also  true  that  they  possess  some  which  are  proper  to  A.  In  order 
amply  to  cover  the  efifects  of  this  retardation  of  excretion,  Fick  and 
Wislicenus  added  to  the  nitrogen  excreted  during  the  eight  hours 
of  the  ascent  the  whole  of  that  which  was  excreted  during  the  six 
hours  following. 

In  the  third  place  an  assumption  was  necessary  in  order  to  con- 
vert the  nitrogen  excreted  into  terms  of  albuminous  substance.  The 
albuminous  substances  differ  in  constitution  among  themselves ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  kind  is  chiefly  taxed  to  supply  the 
nitrogen  excreted  during  exercise.  But  all  albuminous  bodies  except 
permanent  cartilage,  contain  more  than  15  p.  c.  of  nitrogen.  If, 
therefore,  we  assume  that  every  15  parts  of  nitrogen  excreted  repre- 
sent 100  parts  of  albuminous  substance  decomposed,  we  shall  obtain 
a  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  greater  than  could  possibly  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  body  within  the  given  time 
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If  now  we  turn  to  the  first  table  of  the  total  nitrogen  excreted, 
and  add  the  quantities  B  and  C  together,  we  find  that  the  nitrogen 
which  Fick  and  Wislicenus  agreed  to  take  as  representing  the 
albuminous  decomposition  of  the  period  of  exercise,  is  as  follows : — 

Fick  57423  grms. 

Wislicenus  5*5501  grms. 
And  assuming  that  this  represents  an  albuminous  substance  con- 
taining 15  p.  c.  of  nitrogen,  we  get  as  the  quantities  of  nitrogenous 
matter  deconiposed  durmg  the  time  of  exercise,  by 

Fick  38-282  grms. 

Wislicenus  37000  grms. 

Owing  to  a  slight  mistake  folly  explained  in  the  original  memoir,  this 
number  in  the  case  of  Fick  had  to  be  reduced  to  37*17  grams. 

Thus  were  obtained  numbers  representing  all  the  albuminous 
matter  which  could  possibly  have  been  consumed  during  the  period 
of  the  ascent.  Elnowing  this,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  kilogram- 
metres  of  work  which  the  burning  of  so  much  matter  would  represent. 
According  to  Frankland^  the  burning  of  1  grm.  of  beef-lean  dried 
yields  2161  kilogram-metres  T  whence,  if  the  material  consumed  in  the 
body  of  each  experimenter  had  been  wholly  burnt  up,  the  oxidation 
would  have  corresponded 

In  Fick  to  (3717  x  2161)  or  80324-37  kilog.-met. 
In  Wislicenus  (to  37  x  2161)  or  79957  kilog.-met 

As  a  fact  the  oxidation  is  not  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  in 
the  body,  since  urea  is  the  product.  Hence  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  each  combustion  is  really  considerably  less  than  that  stated. 

If  we  refer  to  the  calculation  of  the  work  done  in  the  mere 
ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  without  taking  into  account  for  a  moment 
the  large  circulatory  and  respiratory  work,  we  shall  at  once  see  what 
a  large  proportion  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  muscular  exercise  is 
wholly  uncovered  by  the  combustion  of  albuminous  material. 

Fick  and  Wislicenus  were  not  acquainted  with  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  dried  albumin  as  directly  obtained;  they  therefore  made  an  approxi- 
mation which  now  appears  to  have  been  rather  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
Neglecting  the  N  altogether,  they  assumed  that  the  heat  of  combustion  of 
albumin  would  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  heats  of  combustion  of 
the  C  and  H  which  it  contained. 

1  grm.  of  albumin  contains  *535  grm.  C. 

•07  grm.  H. 
But  the  value  of  the  heats  of  combustion  are, 

of  0         8080  grm.-degrees. 

of  H        34462  grm.-degree8. 

And 

of  '535  grms.  C       ...        4320 grm.-degrees. 
of '07    grms.  H      ...        2410grm.-degrees. 

1  Frankland,  "Origin  of  Muscular  Power."  Land.,  Edin.  and  Dub.  Phil,  Mag.,  4th 
Ser.,  Vol.  xxxn.,  1866,  p.  187. 
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Therefore  that  of  the  gram  of  albumin  was  asBomed  to  bo 

6730  grm. -degrees. 

Henoe  the  heat  of  combustioii  of  the  decomposed  albumin  amounted, 

In  Fick  to  (37-17  x  6730)  or  about  260000  grm.-degree8. 
In  Wislioenus  to  (37  x  6730)  or  about  249000  grm.-degrees. 

This  converted  into  mechanical  equivalents  of  that  day,  gave 

For  Fick,  106250  kilog^-metres. 

For  WisHcenus,  103825  kilog.-metres. 

What  Fick  and  Wislioenus'  experiments  shew  beyond  all  doubt 
IB,  that  during  and  after  muscular  contraction  no  quantity  of  effete 
nitrogenous  material  passes  out  of  the  body  which  is  at  all  adequate 
to  the  mechanical  work  done  in  contraction.  What  they  do  not  shew 
is  whether  or  not  any  nitrogenous  waste  occurs  in  muscle  during 
activity. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  experiments  of  Fick  and 
Wislicenus  do  not  afford  a  comparison  of  the  same  organism  during 
repose  and  durii^  activity,  wKile  all  ihe  other  conditions  are  rigorously 
the  same.  It  is  true  that  the  food  during  the  period  immediately 
before  and  immediately  after  exercise  was  non-nitrogenous,  and  so  far 
identical  with  that  of  the  time  of  exercise  itself.  Nevertheless  the 
experimenters  were  not  under  precisely  similar  conditions  in  the  three 
periods  named,  because  these  periods  were  not  equally  remote  from 
the  last  ingestion  of  nitrogenous  food.  When  the  supply  of  nitro- 
genous food  is  suddenly  stopped,  it  is  well  known  that  tbe  accretion 
of  nitrogen  sinks  to  the  starvation-standard  with  diminishing  velocity. 
Unless  we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  this  descent, 
we  cannot  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  of  other 
circumstances  os  conditions. 

Bzperi-  In,  order  te  furnish  such  a  comparison,  and  at  the 

mentsof  same  time  te  control  the   observations  of  Fick  and 

E.  A.  Parkes.  Wislicenus,  Parkes*  undertook  some  experiments  upon 
soldiers  at  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Netley.  Two  sets  of  experiments 
were  carried  on.  In  one,  work  and  repose  were  contrasted,  in  respect 
of  their  influence  upon  nitrogenous  excreta,  on  an  unrestricted  diet 
containing  no  nitrogen ;  and  in  the  other,  on  a  normal  diet  including 
nitrogen,  which  was  maintained  practically  constant  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  experiment.  We  will  confine  ourselves  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  experiments  with  a  non-nitrogenous  diet. 

L  The  two  soldiers  were  kept  for  foui  days  at  light  em- 
ployment, with  a  normal  temperate  diet  including  meat,  bread, 
ale,  ete. 

II.  During  two  days  they  were  put  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  of 
arrow-root,  sugar  and  fat,  and  kept  in  perfect  repose. 

1  £.  A.  Parkes,  "  On  the  Elimination  of  Nitrogen  dnring  Best  and  Exercise. "  Proceed, 
Boy,  Soe.  Lond,,  Vol.  xv.  p.  839 ;  YoL  xyi.  p.  44, 1867. 
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III.  For  four  days  they  returned  to  the  normal  occupation  and 
diet  of  period  I. 

IV.  During  two  days  they  were  again  put  on  a  non-nitrogenous 
diet,  and  made  to  perform  a  long  march  each  day,  with  intervals 
of  rest. 

Y.    They  again  returned  to  their  normal  occupation  and  diet. 

The  diet  was  not  limited ;  the  men  took  what  they  needed.  The 
nitrogenous  excreta  of  urine  and  faeces  were  carefully  determined ; 
and  periods  II.  and  lY.  were  then  compared  as  to  the  nitrogen 
excreted. 

We  may  illostr^te  this  comparison  by  the  numbers  relating  to  one 
of  the  soldiers  experimented  upon. 

TOTAL  DRY  FOOD   FOB   THE    TWO  DAYS    OF  THE  EESTXNG  AND 

WOEKINQ  PERIOD,  IN  KELOG. 


R 

W. 

1-0044 

1-3066 

WATER,  IN  KILOa. 


4-592 

5-1595 

TOTAL  EXCRETION  OF  NITROGEN,  IN  GRMS. 


1 

Urine. 

IntestineB. 

Hours. 

R. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

1—24 
24—36 
36     48 

9-33 
4  005 
3017 

10-048 
4-533 1 
3-361 J 

-3875. 

•6318 

Totals 

16-352 

17-942 

•3876 

•5318 

Ooiuflv-  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  there  is  a  slight 

Bioiu-  total  increase  of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  muscular 

exertion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  more  non-nitrogenous  food 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  into  the  system,  and  more  fluids  were 
drunk.  Both  these  circumstances,  apart  from  muscular  exercise, 
imply  the  use  of  digestive  and  assimilative  apparatus  which  like 
muscles  are  mainlv  nitrogenous  in  constitution. 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments  the  fluid  and  solid  diet 
(including  19*61  grms.  of  nitrogen)  was  constant  during  the  whole 
time. 
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The  alternation  of  light  labour,  with  repose  or  long  marches,  was 
conducted  as  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.: 

I.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation. 

II.  Two  days  of  perfect  repose. 

III.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation* 

IV.  Two  days  of  hard  marching. 

V.  Four  days  of  ordinary  occupation. 

Again  we  may  take  the  case  of  one  of  the  soldiers  observed, — ^viz.  the 
one  whose  data  served  us  in  the  first  experiment. 

COMPABISON  OF  TOTAL  EXCRETION  OF  NITROGEN  BXTRINa  REST  AND 

HARD  LABOUR,  IN  GRMS. 


Uzine. 

F 

IntestineB. 

Hours. 

R. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

1—24 
24r-36 
36     48 

20-094 
9-855 
8-315 

18-478 
7-3571 
13-457/ 

1-486 

2-138 

Totals 

38-264 

39-292 

1-486 

2-138 

Means 

19-132 

19-646 

The  above  table  shews  us  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  during  labour  as  compared  with  a  time  of 
perfect  repose.  This  agrees  with  the  facts  elicited  during  the  first  set 
of  experiments.  But  it  further  appears  that  during  the  first  36  hours 
of  the  period  of  labour  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  actually  less  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  rest.  This  fact  is  not  indeed 
supported  by  the  data  from  the  same  man  in  the  former  experiment 
when  the  diet  was  non-nitrogenous;  but  in  the  case  of  his  fellow 
in  the  previous  experiment,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  passed  through 
the  same  phases ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  case  of  the  other  soldier  on  a 
non-nitrogenous  diet  just  as  in  die  case  of  this  one  on  a  diet  including 
nitrogen,  the  immediate  effect  of  hard  muscular  exercise  was  to  diminish 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen :  it  is  not  until  the  night  of  the  second  24 
hours  that  we  observe  such  an  out-pouring  of  nitrogen  as  to  raise  the  total 
excretion  of  the  two  days  of  labour  above  that  of  the  two  days  of  rest. 
This  curious  circumstance  of  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  will  at  once 
remind  us  of  the  case  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus,  in  both  of  whom,  on 
a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  muscular  exercise  seemed  at  first  to  diminish 
the  excretion  of  nitrogen. 

If  the  above  table  be  compared  with  the  following  one  shewing 
the  nitrogenous  excretions  in  the  four  days  preceding  rest,  in  the  four 
days  following  rest  and  preceding  work,  and  in  the  four  days  following 
work,  a  very  interesting  contrast  will  arise. 
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TOTAL  EXCRETION  OF  NITBOaEN   BT   THE    UBINS    IN    THE    PERIODS 

INDICATED,  IN  GRMS. 


Normalfl 
before 
Rest. 

After 
Rest. 

After 
Work. 

1st  daj 
2nd  „ 
3rd    „ 
4th    „ 

17-886 
16-810 
19-212 
17-520 

15-920 
17-608 
19-382 
17-54 

21-25 
19-942 
23-488 
19-530 

Means 

17-857 

17-612 

21054 

OondiQ-  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  (1)  a  slight  augmentation 

«i«M.  of  the  nitrogen  excreted  during  perfect  repose  as  com- 

pared with  periods  of  light  occupation  (i,  e.  19132  grms.  per  diem,  as 
against  17'857  and  17*612  grms.) ;  and  (2)  that,  after  the  period  of 
hard  labour  there  is  an  enlai^ed  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
which  may  continue  for  several  days. 

jr^,^  The  observations  of  Edward  Smith ^  upon  prisoners  at 

meats  ofBd-  ^*^  labour,  which  were  published  shortly  after  the  experi- 
ward  SmlUi.        ments  of  Yoit^   and  before  those  of    Fick  and    Parkes, 

tend  to  the  same  conclusions. 
In  an  alternating  series  of  days  of  hard  and  light  labour,  with  a  fixed 
diet,  the  awrage  excretion  of  urea  on  the  days  of  labour  was  not  indeed 
markedly  greater  than  on  the  days  of  comparative  rest.  Nevertheless,  the 
excretion  of  urea  underwent  from  day  to  day  a  succession  of  oscillations 
which  beyond  a  doubt  had  reference  to  the  character  of  the  daily  labour. 
In  most  cases  the  total  excretion  of  nitrogen  during  a  day  of  hard  labour 
was  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  dajv  of  light  laboiur  just  before  and 
just  afler  it ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  apparent  that  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  had  been  held  over  untU  the  day  after  labour,  making  the  excretion 
of  that  day  unusually  large,  and  destroying  the  value  of  the  averages. 

_^^_  The  general  fact  of  an  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen 

ments  of  Flint  <lu^g  periods  of  hard  labour  is  also  supported  by  the 
andPavy.  observations  of  Austin   Flint,  Jun.',  and  of  Pavy',  made 

upon  the  celebrated  pedestrian  Weston.  This  man  was 
kept  under  observation  on  two  separate  occasions  during  the  performance 
of  extraordinary  feats  of  walking,  lasting  for  five  or  six  days;  and  not 
only  was  he  observed  during  the  days  devoted  to  walking,  but  for  five 
or  six  days  before  and  after.  The  ingested  food  in  these  periods  was 
accurately  weighed,  and  the  nitrogen  estimated  from  the  tables  of  Payen^ 

1  Ed.  Smith,  "  On  the  Elimination  of  Urea  and  Urinary  Water."  PML  Tram.  Roy. 
Soe.  Lond,,  vol.  cli  pt.  ill.  p.  747.     1862. 

'  Austin  Flint,  Jan.,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jane,  1871.  **  The  sonroe  of 
mnscolar  power,  as  dednoed  from  obs^nrations  upon  the  Human  Subjeofc  under  conditions 
of  Best  and  of  Muscular  Exercise."  Journal  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  zii.  p.  91, 
1878  (contains  the  same  facts  as  the  former  article). 

*  F.  W.  Pavy,  <*  The  efifeot  of  prolonged  muscular  exercise  on  the  system,"  Lancet, 
London,  1876,  Vol.  l  pp.  819,  358,  892,  429,  466 ;  YoL  n.  pp.  741,  815,  848,  887. 

*  Payen,  8ub$tanee$  Alimentaires.    Paris. 
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or  from  original  determinations.  The  urine,  and  in  Flint's  experiment  the 
faeces  also,  were  collected,  and  their  nitrogen  determined;  in  the  case 
of  the  urine,  only  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  and  uric  add  vas  taken. 
In  Flint's  experiments  the  weight  of  Weston  fell  from  an  average  of 
119  or  120  lbs.  to  116-5  lbs.  on  the  first  day,  and  gradually  to  about 
115 '75  lbs.  on  the  fifth  day:  it  quickly  regained  the  normal  during 
the  rest  succeeding  the  march,  lii  Pavy's  experiment  there  are  no 
data  for  exactly  comparing  Weston's  weight  before^  daring  and  after 
the  walk;  but  during  the  six  days  of  exercise  the  weight  fell  from  134|f 
lbs.  on  the  first  day  to  130^  lbs.  on  the  sixth. 

The  following  tables  will  sufficiently  bear  out  the  general  conclusion 
of  these  experiments.  The  numbers  in  the  case  of  Mint's  obeeryations 
are  the  revised  ones  published  by  him  in  the  JawmaH  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology^  after  Pavy's  observations  had  appeared. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  PEOF.  FLINT. 


Nitrogen 
ingested, 
ingrains. 

Nitrogen 
elimi- 
nated as 
urea  and 
Olio  add, 
ingrains. 

Belationef 
Nitrogen 
ingeeted 
and  Nitro- 
gen elimi- 
nated. 

Befobe  the  walk. 

First   24  hours 
Second        „ 
Third          „ 
Fourth        „ 
Fifth           „ 

361-22 
288-35 
272-27 
33501 
440-43 

304-55 
276-84 
305-08 
283-87 
299-31 

Average 

339-46 

293-93 

1  :  -8658 

During  the  wale. 

First  24  hours  ^80  m.) 
Second         „      (48  m.) 
Third           „      (92  m.) 
Fourth         „      (57  m.) 
Fifth            „     (40Jm.) 

151-56 
265-92 
228-61 
144-70 
38304 

331-44 
328-05 
39916 
324-59 
306-08 

Average. 

234-76 

338-01 

I  :  1-439 

After  the  walk. 

First   24  hours 
Second        „ 
Third 

Fourth        „ 
Fifth           „ 

385-68 
499-10 
394-83 
641-71 
283-35 

277  00 
334-44 
358-78 
348-19 
379-79 

Average 

440-93 

339-64 

1  :  -7702 
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0BSEBYATI0N3  OF  DB  PAYY. 


Nitiogen 
ingeBted, 
in  grains. 

Nitrogen 

elim- 
natedas 
urea  and 
urio  aoid, 
in  grains. 

Relation  of 
Nitrogen 
ingested 
and  Nitro- 
gen elimi- 
nated. 

Before  the  walk. 

First  24  hours 
Second        ,, 
Third          „ 
Fourth        „ 
Fifth           „ 
Sixth          „ 

378-29- 
451-14 
472-29 
539-95 
441-16 
582-80 

292-70 
301-75 
231-54 
363-71 
342-59 
387-17 

Average 

477-60 

319-92 

1  :  -6698 

During  the  walk. 

First  24  hours  ^96  m.^ 
Second        „      (77  m.) 
Third          „     (704  m.) 
Fourth        „     (764  m.) 
Fifth           „      (67  m.) 
Sixth          „      (63  m.) 

491-80 
826-43 
75915 
547-57 
790-78 
614-61 

524-59 
582-42 
600-29 
503-21 
450-06 
468-70 

Average 

671-72 

521-54 

1  :  -7764 

After  the  walk. 

First  24  hours 
Second        „ 
Third          „ 
Fourth        „ 
Fifth 
Sixth          „ 

(not  de- 
termin- 
ed). 

384-40 
238-39 
381-22 
278-46 
299-19 
268-17 

Average 

306-64 

Before  these  figures  can  be  compared  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
the  tables  do  not  include  the  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  faeces,  or  that 
eliminated  in  the  urine  otherwise  than  as  urea  and  uric  acid.  Compared 
with  the  nitrogen  of  the  urea  and  uric  acid,  the  nitrogen  of  the  other 
egesta  named  is  indeed  small  and  unimportant;  still  inasmuch  as  the 
nitrogen  eliminated  as  urea  and  uric  acid  does  not  bear  a  constant  relation- 
ship to  that  otherwise  excreted,  no  comparison  is  perfect  which  does 
not  include  the  latter.  Unfortunately  the  experiments  of  Flint  and 
Pavy  do  not,  together,  furnish  us  with  the  necessary  data  for  a  perfect 
comparison. 
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If  now  we  contrast  the  experiments  of  Flint  and  Payj 
fllona. 


ConoiQ-  ^^  observe  in  the  first  place  that  both  shew  an  increase 


of  nitrogen  eliminated  daring  exercise :   the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  ingested  to  nitrogen  excreted  is,  during  the  days  before  the  walk, 

in  Flint's  case  1  :  '8658 

in  Pavy's  case  1  :  '6698 
while  during  the  walk  it  is 

in  Flint's  case  1  :  1*439 

in  Pavy's  case  1  :  "7764 

But  in  the  second  place,  we  are  struck  by  the  remarkable  difference 
in  the  degree  of  the  inci'ease.  This  discrepancy,  which  has  led  Prof.  Flint 
into  a  long  discussion  of  the  question  of  muscular  power,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  fully  here.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  the  calculations 
of  both  observers  are  well-founded,  it  is  suficiently  clear  that  some 
circumstance  must  have  existed  in  one  or  the  other  experiment  to  destroy 
their  precise  analogy.  For  example,  in  Flint's  case  the  food  of  Weston 
fell  off  considerably  during  the  period  of  ezemse ;  while  in  Pavy's  it 
increased.  Moreover,  in  Flint's  experiment  Weston  urged  himself  to 
the  very  exti*eme  of  endurance.  "  The  most  notable  event  in  the  course 
of  the  five  days'  walk  was  what  appeared  to  be  a  total  collapse  of  muscu- 
lar and  nervous  power.  *  *  *  *  At  10.30  P.  u.  on  this  (the  fourth)  day, 
Mr  Weston  broke  down  completely.  He  could  not  see  the  track,  and 
was  taken  staggering  to  his  room,  having  reached  apparently  the  limit 
of  his  endurance.  *  *  *  The  calculations  as  well  as  the  general  condition 
of  the  system,  shew  that  the  period  had  probably  arrived  when  repair  of 
the  muscular  system  had  become  absolutely  necessary  \"  If  we  may 
suppose  that  over-exertion  brings  about  a  condition  of  muscular  tissue  in 
which  disintegration  proceeds  with  unusual  ease',  the  very  marked  increase 
of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  Prof.  Flint's  case  admits  of  a  simple  explanation ; 
and  especially  if  we  may  further  suppose  that  over-exertion,  in  certain 
extreme  cases,  leads  to  the  absolute  rigor  of  individual  fibres,  as  it  does  in 
the  case  of  muscles  out  of  the  body.  £i  this  condition  the  rigid  albuminous 
fibres  would  rapidly  degenerate  and  serve  to  increase  the  common  nitro- 
genous excretions  of  the  body*. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  a  slight  increase  of  nitrogenous  excreta 
during  exercise,  Dr  Pavy  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  nitrogenous  waste 
during  the  walking  period  is  wholly  incompetent  to  account  for  the 
mechanical  work  done.  His  argument  is  similar  to  that  of  Fick  and 
Wislicenus. 

^^^  Still  more  recently  W.  North*  in  experiments  upon  him- 

^^J^"  self,  has  arrived  at  confirmatory  results.    He  determined  the 

W.  North.  ^^^^^  excreted  and,  by  Payen's  Tables,  the  nitrogen  ingested 

during  eight   days,  beginning  on  Monday,   Sept.   3.     On 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  nitrogenous  food  was  taken  ad  UUtvm: 

1  Flint,  J<mm.  ofAnat  and  Physiol,  Vol.  xn.  p.  184. 

*  T.  B.Noye8,  "Experimental  Besearches  on  the  excretion  of  urea.'*  American 
Journal  of  the  Med.  Set,,  New  Series,  Vol.  uv.,  1867,  p.  864. 

>  Hermann,  Stoffwechsel  der  Muskehit  p.  100. 

^  W.  North,  '*  An  Aoconnt  of  two  Experiments  illnstrating  the  effects  of  Starvation 
\cith  and  without  severe  Laboor,  on  the  Elimination  of  Urea  from  the  Body.**  Journal 
of  Physiology  (ed.  by  M.  Foster),  Vol  i.  p.  171. 
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on  Thursday  the  nitrogenoos  ingesta  were  reduced  from  an  average  of 
about  16-5  grams  per  diem  to  4*228  grams;  on  Friday  to  1*365  grams; 
and  on  Saturday  to  *399  grams.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  8,  Mr  North 
underwent  severe  exertion  on  the  tread- wheel,  the  previous  days  having  been 
days  of  comparative  rest.  On  Sunday  nitrogenous  food  was  again  taken 
ad  libitum.  Mr  North  first  makes  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen  excreted 
as  urea  is  influenced  by  the  nitrogen  ingested  on  the  previous  day,  rather 
than  by  that  ingested  on  the  same  day ;  and  then  finds  that  the  total  nitrogen 
excreted  as  urea  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  is  indeed  greater  than  the  total 
nitrogen  ingested  from  Monday  to  Saturday  (the  work-day),  but  only  by  1  '176 
grams,  which  is  wholly  insufficient  to  acooimt  for  the  loss  of  weight  (3^ 
lbs.)  sustained  during  the  experiment,  or  for  the  work  done. 

Later  experiments  have  led  to  a  like  result,  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
But  whilst  as  a  rule  the  nitrogen  appears  to  be  practically  unaffected  by 
exercise,  occasionally  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  decidedly  increased.  This 
phenomenon,  in  Mr  North's  as  in  other  cases,  may,  we  think,  depend  upon  a 
temporary  condition  resembling  fever  engendered  by  the  exercise,  when  it  is 
not  due  to  causes  already  ref  en«d  to, 

Oenerai  Bf-  ^^  ^^7»  therefore,  be  regarded  as  established  that 

foot  of  Mns-  muscular  exercise  somewhat  enlarges  the  total  excretion 
cniarCoii-  of  nitrogen.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
traoUon  upon  enlarged  excretion  is  due,  in  the  last  instance,  to  the 
*f ^h^UriM^     degradation  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  muscle ;  but 

the  degradation  is  far  too  small  to  account,  by  me- 
chanical equivalence,  for  the  work  done  in  contraction.  Moreover  it 
appears  that  the  actual  elimination  of  waste  nitrogenous  matters 
does  not  coincide  with,  or  very  closely  follow,  the  period  of  muscular 
contraction.  Sometimes,  perhaps  most  frequently,  the  immediate 
effect  of  exercise  is  rather  to  diminish  the  elimination  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  postpone  the  enlargement  of  excretion  for  some  hours,  or  even 
days.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  the  experiments  of  Parkes ;  by 
whom  it  was  thought  to  be  of  such  essential  importance  as  to  warrant 
the  hypothesis  that  muscle,  in  activity,  gains  rathBr  than  loses  nitro- 
gen.   "When  a  voluntary  muscle  is  brought  into  action  by  the 

influence  of  the  will,  it  appropriates  nitrogen  and  grows A 

state  of  rest  ensues,  during  which  time  the  effete  products  are 
removed,  the  muscle  loses  nitrogen,  and  can  again  be  called  into 
action  by  its  stimulus \"  And  this  also,  according  to  Parkes,  is  the 
explanation  why  the  elimination  of  urea  is  greater  during  absolute 
rest  than  during  light  and  regular  labour. 

Such  a  hypothesis  is  not,  however,  necessary.  The  formation  of 
effete  nitrogenous  matters  in  muscle,  and  their  elimination  at  the 
kidneys,  are  separate  operations  conducted  by  different  protoplasmic 
structures.  The  conditions  favourable  to  one  are  not  necessarily 
favourable  to  the  other ;  blood,  for  example,  is  received  into  muscles 
in  large  quantity  during  contraction,  and  at  the  same  moment  is 

^  Parked,  <'0n  the  Elimination  of  Nitrogen."    Proe,  Roy.  Soc,  Lend.,  Vol  xvi., 
1867-68,  p.  68. 
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diverted  from  the  kidneys.  It  is  therefore  as  probable  that  the 
kidneys  act  ill  during  excessive  muscular  exertion,  as  that  digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed  in  the  same  oircumstancea  Further, 
the  formation  of  urea^  the  end-product  of  nitrogenous  waste,  takes 
place  in  all  probability  in  several  stages,  of  which  the  earlier  only 
have  their  seat  in  muscle  itself.  This  much  at  least  is  certain,  that 
muscle  contains  little  or  no  urea>  either  at  rest  or  after  contraction ; 
whence  it  must  probably  be  concluded  that  if  the  proteids  of  muscle 
contribute  to  the  urea  excreted  normally,  their  contribution  takes  the 
immediate  form,  not  of  urea>  but  of  some  antecedent  of  urea  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  antecedent  form  is  creatine  or  any 
body  like  creatine :  indeed,  as  will  be  urged  elsewhere,  the  tendency 
of  the  experimental  evidenoe  is  to  render  it  very  improbable  that  any 
of  the  urea  excreted  passes  throuj^h  a  preliminarv  creatine-stage ;  for 
when  creatine  is  introduced  artificially  into  the  blood  it  is  invariably 
excreted  not  as  urea»  but  as  creatine.  The  form  in  which  muscle- 
proteid  leaves  the  muscles,  after  having  become  effete  as  contractile 
matter,  may  still  be  proteid ;  in  which  case  the  whole  oxidation  of 
muscle-proteid  to  the  urea-form  would  occur  altogether  outside  the 
muscul^  tissues.  But,  if  urea  is  not  at  once  formed  in  muscle — ^if 
the  nitrogenous  waste  of  muscle  escapes  into  the  blood  in  a  proteid 
(or  other)  form — ^the  elaboration  of  the  waste  material  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  actually  excreted  must  go  on  elsewhere ;  and  in  what- 
ever organ  this  elaboration  has  its  seat,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  action 
of  the  OTgm  is  hampered  during  prolonged  or  excessive  muscular 
exercise. 

The  manufacture  of  urea  in  two  stages  also  fully  explains  the 
other  fact  elicited  in  Parkes*  experiments,  viz.  that  during  absoluto 
rest  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  slightly  increased,  if  the  diet 
remains  the  same.  Of  the  nitrogen  ingested  as  food,  part  is  de- 
composed more  or  less  directly  and  appears  in  the  urine  at  once  as 
urea,  and  part  serves  to  repair  the  nitrogenous  waste  of  muscles, 
reaching  the  urine  by  a  circuitous  path  through  muscular  tissue; 
the  latter  portion  appearing  in  the  urine  at  a  later  date  than  the 
former.  If  anything  occurs  to  diminish  the  wasting  of  muscle,  less 
nitrogen  is  yielded  up  by  muscle  to  the  urine,  but  at  the  same  time 
less  is  called  upon  to  repair  waste,  and  more,  therefore,  passes 
directly  into  the  urine  from  the  food.  Thus  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen  should  appear  in  the  urine  whether  muscles  be  exerted  or 
not,  so  long  as  the  food  remains  constant.  But  this  is  only  true  if  the 
nitrogenous  waste  products  of  muscle  pass  at  once  from  muscle  into  the 
urine ;  which  ex  hypothesi  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
intercepted  by  some  other  organ  and  delayed.  This  organ,  therefore, 
at  any  given  moment,  contains  waste  products  derived  from  muscle, 
in  course  of  preparation  for  excretion  as  urea.  If,  now,  muscles  are 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  less  nitrogen  of  the  food  is  called 
upon  to  repair  waste  of  tissue  and  more  passes  directly  into  the  urine; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  waste  nitrogenous  matters  which  happen 
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to  be  in  the  intermediate  preparatory  organ  as  the  consequence  of 
the  preceding  day's  exertions,  are  perfected  into  urea  and  excreted. 
Thus  the  urine  receives  not  only  the  nitrogen  corresponding  to  its 
proper  day ;  but  also  some  which  should  have  formed  part  of  muscle, 
and  have  been  excreted  on  the' morrow. 

^^       ^  The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  not 

srascoiar  *^®  ^^^7  constituents  which  suflFer  change  during  mus- 

oontraetion  cular  exercise ;  but  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  have 
on  the  non-  excited  less  attention  and  still  remain  an  object  for  exact 
nitrogenous  research.  Kltipfel  found  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
^^^^^  as  estimated  by  titration  with  soda  solution  was  some- 
times increased  and  sometimes  diminished  during  mus> 
cular  exercise,  even  when  the  food  remained  constant.  The  experi- 
ments of  Sawicki  gave  the  same  results,  and  disclosed  also  that  the 
acidity  was  influenced  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  taken  far 
more  markedly  than  by  the  circumstance  of  muscular  exercise.  On 
the  other  hand,  Pavy  noticed  that  the  acidity  of  the  urine  was 
increased  during  severe  exercise ;  and  Janowski  seems  to  have  come 
to  a  similar  conclusion.  Klupfel  has  surmised  that  the  diminution 
of  acidity  which  is  sometimes  observed  after  muscular  exertion  may 
coincide  with  an  abnormally  large  excretion  of  acid  sweat ;  but  no  one 
has  yet  established  this\  In  the  experiments  of  both  Flint'  and 
Pavy'  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  excreted 
during  labour  was  greater  than  during  rest;  while  that  of  sodium 
chloride  was  less  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  Sawicki's  experi- 
ments, referred  to  above,  the  phosphoric  acid  suffered  no  constant 
variation  from  rest  to  labour. 

The  Chemical  Changes  of  Living  Muscle  when  at  Best. 

Many  of  the  chemical  changes  of  normal  resting  muscle  have  been 
already  described  or  implied  in  the  Section  on  Muscle  in  action. 
'J'he  "respiration"  of  excised  muscles  and  the  preservation  of  irrita- 
bility by  means  of  oxygen,  were  among  the  earliest  discoveries  of 
muscular  chemistry,  and  have  been  stated  at  length  in  the  account  of 
the  researches  of  Humboldt,  Qeorg  Liebig,  Valentin,  Matteucci  and 
Hermann.  The  general  nature  of  the  material  exchanges  of  muscles 
which  are  still  in  the  circulation,  is  indicated  in  the  conversion  of 
arterial  into  venous  blood  by  muscles  at  rest ;  but  a  point  of  special 
interest  is  this,  that  the  blood  flowing  from  muscles  paralysed  by 

1  mUpfel,  <*Ueber  die  Aciditat  dee  Hames  bei  Bahe  u.  bei  Arbeit.''  Hoppe- 
Seyler's  Med.  chem,  Untersueh.t  iv.  p.  412,  Berlin,  1871.  Pavy,  Lancet,  London,  1876, 
Vol.  II.  p.  888.  Sawicki,  **  Saaregehalt  der  Hammenge  in  Arbeit  und  Bohe."  Pfliiger's 
Archiv,  1872,  Vol.  v.  p.  285.  Janowski,  '^Sanremenge  dee  Hames  in  YerhaltDiss  zur 
Muskelarbeit."  DU.  ijiaug.f  Moscow,  1876.  (The  original  is  in  Bassian,  it  is  ex- 
tracted into  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe's  Jahresberichte,  Vol  ▼.  pt.  ii.  p.  274.) 

•  Flint,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  June,  1871. 

•  Pavy,  Lancet,  London,  1876,  Vol.  n.  p.  881. 
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section  of  their  nerves  is  less  venous  than  that  flowing  from  quite 
normal  muscles  \  We  are  naturally  led  to  compare  this  with  the 
fact  which  we  already  know,  that  the  blood  from  contracting  muscles 
is  far  more  venous  than  that  from  the  same  muscles  in  repose,  and  to 
ask  whether  the  cause  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  short,  do 
the  nervous  centres  exert  a  tonic  influence,  automatic  or  reflex,  over 
the  muscles,  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of  partial  contraction 
at  the  expense  of  certain  chemical  decompositioiis  ?  Such  a  tonus 
has,  for  physiological  reasons,  been  ascribed  to  voluntary  muscles ;  but 
not,  as  yet,  upon  grounds  which  are  absolutely  beyond  question 
(see  the  various  Text  Books  of  Physiology).  While,  then,  we  may 
bear  in  mind  this  tonic  contraction  of  voluntary  muscle,  as  a  possible 
or,  it  may  be,  a  partial  explanation,  the  fact  itself  must  be  taken 
as  established,  that  separation  of  a  muscle  from  its  nervous  centres 
is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  the  normal  chemical  changes  of  repose. 
Whether  or  not  the  nervous  centres  induce  a  constant  contraction 
of  voluntary  muscles,  they  certainly  bring  about  a  constant  chemical 
tonus  (as  it  has  been  called)  in  the  same  tissues'. 

The  method  of  investigating  this  chemical  tonus  has  hitherto  been 
that  of  comparing  the  general  excreta  of  the  body  before  and  after  the 
separation  of  large  tracts  of  voluntary  muscles  from  the  central  nervous 
system.  The  excretion  of  the  lungs  was  collected  in  an  apparatus 
for  the  respiration  of  a  definite  amount  of  gases  at  an  unvarying 
pressure.  This  apparatus,  which  differs  from  that  of  Ludwig  and 
Sczelkow  devised  for  a  similar  purpose,  will  be  found  descril^d  in 
the  original  memoirs.  By  means  of  it  the  oxygen  consumed  and 
the  carbon  dioxide  excreted  by  an  animal  could  be  measured  with 
considerable  accuracy,  while  the  arrangements  were  such  as  not 
sensibly  to  impede  the  normal  respiratory  movements  of  the  animal. 
The  apparatus  was  fitted  with  appliances  for  artificial  respiration. 
The  separation  of  the  muscles  from  the  central  nervous  system  was 
brought  about  in  one  of  two  ways :  by  curare-poisoning*,  or  by  division 
of  the  spinal  cord  between  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions\ 

A  rabbit  was  attached  to  the  apparatus  and  its  respiratory  exchanges 
determined,  respiration  being  carried  on  artificially  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  the  rabbit  apnoeic  for  3  to  4  seconds  on  stopping  the  injection  of 
air.  This  degree  of  apuoea  is  known  not  to  affect  the  material  exchanges 
of  the  body'.  The  rabbit  was  then  curarized  with  2 — 3  mgr.  of  curare 
subcutaneously  injected,  and  its  respiratory  exchanges  again  determined. 

^  Claude  Bernard,  Lemons  8ur  Us  wropriiUt  de$  tissus  vivanU,  p.  221.     Paris,  1S57. 

*  Bohrig  nnd  Zuntz,  **Zur  Theone  der  Warmeiegalatioii  und  der  Balneothezapie." 
Pfluger's  Arch,  /.  d,  get,  Phynol.,  Vol.  iv.,  1871,  p.  67. 

*  Bdhiig  nnd  Znntz,  Op.  cit,  Zuntz,  *<Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Corarerergiftung  auf 
den  thierisdxen  Stoffwechsel."  Pfliiger's  Archiv  /.  d.  get,  PhyrioLy  Vol.  zii.,  1876, 
p.  622.  Pfliiger,  "Ueber  Waime  nnd  Oxjdation  der  lebendigen  Materia.*'  Arch./,  d, 
get,  PkytioL,  Vol.  xyui.,  1878,  p.  247. 

*  Pfliiger,  Op,  cit.,  p.  805. 

*  Finkler  und  Oertmann,  "Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Athemmecbanik  auf  den  Sto^T* 
iBPecbsel."    Pfluger's  Arch,  f,  d,  get,  Phytiol,,  Vol.  xnr.,  1877,  p.  38. 
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During  this  time  the  animal  was  kept  wrapped  up  ia  waddmg  to  preyent 
such  an  excessive  cooling  as  might  of  itself  depress  the  tissue-changes. 
Artificial  respiration  was  carried  on  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  Under 
these  circumstances  both  the  consumption  of  O  and  the  excretion  of  CO, 
were  diminished  hj  more  than  one-half  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two. 
Thus  ^  in  one  case  the  consumption  of  O  fell 

from  1740  cm.  to  750  cm.  per  hour^ 

the  excretion  of  CO,  fell 

from  1560  cm.  to  591  cm.  per  hour. 

The  diminution  observed  by  Pilflger  and  others'  working  in  his 
laboratory,  as  the  mean  of  many  experiments,  was  -somewhat  less  than 
this,  viz. 


Normal  rabbit 
Curarized  rabbit 


1 

0  coDsmued  per  kilog. 
per  hour  in  o.cm.  (at 
0»C.,  and  760  mm.) 

CO,  excreted  per  kilog. 
per  hour  in  com.  (at 
O^C.,  and  760  mm.) 

673-21 
436-20 

570-41 
356-9 

that  is  to  say, 


in  the  amount  of  O 
in  the  amount  of  CO. 


35-2  p.a 
37-4  p.c. 


This  diminution  of  the  gases  interchanged  in  respiration  is  not 
due  to  a  deficient  circulation;  for  both  the  blood-pressure  and  the 
heart  were  observed  in  similar  experiments  to  be  unhampered  aod 
normal.  Nor  can  it  be  set  down  to  the  cessation  of  the  ordinary 
muscular  contractions  of  repose,  viz.  those  of  respiration  and  those 
which  serve  to  maintain  the  upright  position;  unless,  indeed,  they 
are  assumed  to  have  unexpected  proportions  It  might  be  caused  by 
some  direct  action  of  the  ourare  upon  the  tissues  which  give  rise  to 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  body;  and  experiments  were  undertaken  by 
Colasanti'  to  test  this  supposition.  Curarized  and  non-curarized  blood 
was  made  to  traverse,  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  the  right 
and  left  hind  limbs  respectively  of  a  recently  killed  muscular  dog. 
On  comparing  the  outflowing  blood  from  the  two  limbs  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  di£fereuce  in  the  relative  proportions  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  them.  Hence  the  diminution  must 
be  due  to  some  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system  which  is  cut 
ofiF  when  the  animals  are  paralysed  by  curare. 

The  experiments  in  which  the  spinal  cord  was  divided  shewed  that, 
even  when  the  respiratory  muscles  were  left  freely  acting,  the  separation 

*  Zuntz,  Op.  crt.,  p.  527. 

•  Pflftger,  Op,  cit,    Arehivf,  d,  get,  Physiol,  Vol.  xvm.,  1878,  p.  302.   Flakier  mid 
Oertmann,  Arehivf,  d.  get,  Physiol,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  62. 

'  Giuseppe  Colasanti,  **Zxa  Kenntmss  der  physiologisohen  Wirktmgan  des  Coraxe- 
giftes."    Pflager'B  Arch,  /.  d,  ges,  Physiol,  Vol  xvi.,  1878,  p.  157. 
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of  the  rest  of  the  muscles  from  the  nervous  centres  was  followed  by  a 
diminution 

of  O  consumed  37*1  p.c. 

of  CO,  produced  29  92  p.c. 

but  here  the  heart  was  weak  and  the  circulation  disturbed  ^ 

"Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
nervous  system,  it  is  probably  reflex  in  its  origin,  and  excited  by  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  skin  and  the  external  medium. 
Lieberraeister  and  Gildermeister*  shewed  in  the  case  of  men  that  the 
production  of  heat  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  increase  on 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  Rohrig  and 
Zuntz  confirmed  this  in  the  case  of  rabbits,  by  immersing  them  in 
cold  baths.  If,  however,  the  animals  be  first  curarized,  immersion  in  a 
cold  bath  no  longer  stimulates  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide,  but  rather  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  both*.  In  other 
words,  the  reflex  mechanism  is  in  abeyance,  and  the  bath,  by  directly 
cooling  the  tissues,  renders  their  various  processes  more  sluggish. 

Curare-poLsoning  seems  to  have  no  diminishing  influence  over  the 
nitrogenous  excretions  of  the  urine*. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  muscle  itself  after  separation  from  its 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  it  is  said  that  it  contains  less  creatine^  but  more 
glycogen*. 

Sect.  4.    Fatigue,  Exhaustion  and  Revival. 

signs  of  Muscles  are  incapable  of  contracting  continuously 

Fatigue.  for  an  indefinite  time.     They  become  fatigued  more 

or  less  quickly,  and  are  finally  exhausted,  when  the  most  powerful 
stimulus  fails  to  cause  a  contraction.  The  evidence  of  fatigue  is  a 
slow  contraction  of  small  amplitude.  The  muscle  contracts  slowly 
to  its  maximum,  which  is  abnormally  small;  but  especially  does 
it  elongate  more  slowly  and  less  perfectly  than  usual,  approximating 
the  condition  of  the  'idiomuscular  contraction'  (p.  843)'.  The 
rate  of  transmission  of  the  wave  of  excitation  is  also  probably 
diminished  during  fatigue*. 

1  Pfluger,  Op,  cit,  p.  320. 

«  Quoted  b^  Rohrig  und  Zuntz,  Op,  cit,    Pflflger's  ArcTi,  f,  A  get,  Phytiol,  Vol.  nr., 
1S71.  «  Pfliiger.  Op.  city  p.  303. 

*  Voit,  ZtiUch,  jUr  Biol,,  xiv.  p.  67,  1878.     See  Hofmann  and  Schwalbe's  Jahret- 
herichXe^  Vol.  vii.  pt.  iii.  p.  272. 

»  Sczelkow,  Centraim.  /.  d.  med,  TTim.,  1866,  p.  481  {OHginal  not  teen), 
^  Macdonnel,  "On  the  formation  of  Sugar  and  Amyloid  substance  in  the  Animal 
Economy,"  Proceed,  Roy.  Irith  Acad,,  Vol  vii.  p.  276,  186a  Also  Obtervationt  on  the 
Functiont  of  tlie  Ztver,  Dublin,  1865,  p.  23.  Ogle,  "A  Hypothesis  as  to  the  ultimate 
destination  of  Glycogen,"  St  Oeorge't  Hotpital  ReporU,  iii.  p.  149,  1868.  Chanddon, 
**  Ueber  die  Einwirkung  der  Arterienunterbindung  u.  der  Nervendurchschneidnng  auf  den 
GlycogengehaltderMuskehi."  Pfluger^s -4  re  A,/,  d,  get,  Pkytiol,,  VoL  xin.  p.  626, 1878. 
7  See  also  the  condition  known  as  **  Contraotur,  or  remnant  of  contraction,"  "whioh 
foUows  powerful  direct  stimuU:  Tiegel,  Pfliiger's  ArcKy  VoL  xiii.  p.  71,  1876,  and 
Hermann,  Pflttger's  Arch.,  Vol.  xiii.  p.  370. 

•  See  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Pkyeiotogie,  Vol.  i.  Abth.  i,  p.  58. 
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jjgj^g,!^  ^  The  progress  of  fatigue  may  be  gauged  by  the  eflPects 

TaXiisu,B,  Ex.  produced  in  a  muscle  on  applying  at  intervals  a  constant 
P6iimeiit8  of  stimulus.  When  a  muscle  is  tetanized  the  course  of 
B.  Eronecker.  fatigue  is  indicated  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
tetanized  muscle,  which  takes  place  at  first  with  accelerating,  but 
afterwards  with  diminishing  velocity,  until  the  original  length  is  almost 
attained.  When  the  muscle  (of  a  frog),  which  is  moderately  weighted, 
is  stimulated  at  regular  intervals  of  2 — 12  seconds  with  a  constant 
(maximal)  stimulus  from  an  induction-machine,  the  heights  through 
which  the  weight-  is  lifted  diminish  regularly  in  an  arithmetical 
series;  i.  e.  the  curve  of  fatigue  forms  a  straight  descending  line\ 

Such  a  series  of  lifts  may  be  called  a  fatigue-series,  the  members 
of  which  exhibit  a  constant  diflference  D.  The  value  of  D  diminishes 
as  the  intervals  of  stimulation  increase ;  but  with  constant  intervals 
it  is  independent  of  the  load  which  the  muscle  is  made  to  lift.  That 
is  to  say,  the  curves  of  fatigue  with  different  loads  are  a  parallel  series 
of  descending  lines  so  long  as  the  intervals  of  stimulation  remain  the 
same  for  all  the  loads. 

Gavsesof  The   causes  of   fatigue  and   exhaustion    are  very 

Fktiffao  and  obscure ;  but  since  the  fatigue  of  muscles  in  which  the 
*"^  circulation  has  ceased  may  be  readily  removed  by 
renewiug  the  current  of  blood  or  even  by  washing  out  the  blood- 
vessels with  indifferent  salt  solutions,  especially  such  as  contain  per- 
manganate of  potash  (*05  percent.)*,  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  due 
either  to  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  contraction,  or  to  the 
defect  of  constituents,  such  as  oxygen,  which  the  "blood  can  supply,  or 
to  both  these  causes  combined.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  carbon 
dioxide  has  an  injurious  influence  upon  muscles ',  which  is  shared  by 
the  lactic  acid  arising  during  contraction^;  while  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  addition  of  *05  to  '1  p.  c.  of  sodium  carbonate  to  a  *6  p.  c.  salt- 
solution  enhances  its  power  of  maintaining  the  activity  of  a  frog's 
heart  fed  with  such  a  solution" :  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  addition 
is  gradually  lost  as  the  salt-solution  continues  to  be  used ;  but  it  may 
be  regained  by  adding  a  fresh  supply  of  the  carbonate,  or  by  shaking 
up  the  old  solution  in  the  air.  Ranke  found  that  all  acids  have 
a  diminishing  influence  on  irritability.  It  is  said  that  lactic  acid 
diminishes  also  the  electromotive  force  of  muscle*.  The  accumu- 
lation of  these  products,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  promote  ex- 
haustion. It  is  also  certain  that  the  renewal  of  the  blood  current 
through  muscle  is  swiftly  followed  by  the  revival  of  fatigued  muscles; 

^  H.  Eroneoker,  **Ueber  die  Enntldtmg  lu  Erholnng  der  Miukeln.'^    Ber,  der  math' 
pkyt.  Clone  der  k,  edche.  Oesell,  der  Witseneeh,,  1871,  p.  690. 
'  H.  Eronecker,  Loe,  cit,,  p.  694. 

*  Georg  Liebig,  Hermann,  Op,  eit, 

*  J.  Banke,  Tetanus,    Leipzig,  1S65,  p.  850. 

'  Sti^on,  "  Die  Betheilignng  der  einzelnen  Stoffe  des  Semms  an  der  Erzengong  des 
Herzaehlages.**    Arch,/,  (Anat.  u.)  Phytiol,  1878,  p.  263. 

*  Banke,  Op,  cit.    Boeber,  Arch,  f.  Anat.  u,  Physiol,,  1870,  p.  616.    {Original  not 
seen,) 
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and  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  shewn  in  the 
experiments  of  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt  already  described  (p.  380) 
(Kronecker).  But  how  far  the  accumulation  of  the  products  of  con- 
traction, or  the  defect  of  oxygen,  and  probably  of  other  constituents  of 
normal  muscle,  can  be  tnisted  to  explain  the  fatigue  of  muscles  which 
are  still  within  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Btemon's  It  is  well  known  ^  that  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels 

Bzperiment.  supplying  muscles  is  followed  by  paralysis  and  irigor 
of  the  muscles:  and  the  same  consequence  follows  any  stoppage 
whatever  of  the  blood-current.  Renewal  of  the  current,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  followed  by  a  restoration  of  irritability  provided  that  rigor 
is  not  complete.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  this  case,  that  the 
paralysis  is  in  part  due  to  an  interruption  of  the  normal  exchanges 
between  muscles  and  the  blood,  Le,  to  the  accumulation  of  cai'bon 
dioxide  and  the  acid  of  rigor,  and  to  the  defect  of  oxygen,  etc. 

Among  the  mechanisms  which  contribute  to  the  revival  of  fatigued 
muscles  or  the  prevention  of  exhaustion,  must  be  mentioned  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  Ludwig  and  Sczelkow "  discovered  that  venous  blood 
flows  more  rapidly  from  contracting  than  from  resting  muscles, — a 
phenomenon  which  has  been  investigated  by  the  pupils  of  Ludwig  and ' 
traced  to  the  vaso-motor  system.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
muscle,  upon  which  the  accelerated  outflow  seems  to  depend,  also 
accompanies  the  reflex  stimulation  of  muscles,  and  is  said  to  be  visible 
under  the  microscope  in  the  case  of  frog-muscles,  even  when  the 
circulation  is  stopped  and  the  blood-pressure  abolished '. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  effect  of  subjecting  a  muscle 
to  a  vacuum  was  to  incre<is€  its  irritability  (p.  371) :  and  that  the 
same  result  followed  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from  muscles  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Ludwig  and  A.  Schmidt  (p.  379)^  No  explanation  of 
this  has  yet  been  given. 

Sect.  5.    The  Theory  of  Muscular  Aotivitt. 

The  archives  of  Physiology  contain  many  curious  speculations  as  to 
the  nature  of  muscular  motion ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  reflect 
that  the  power  of  self-movement  must  ever  have  appeared  the  chief 
and  most  characteristic  attribute  of  animals.  Many  of  the  hypotheses 
are  extremely  fanciful,  and  most  of  them  are  incomplete,  offering  to 
explain  certain  elements  only  of  the  complicated  act  of  contraction.  In- 
deed few  theories  are  burdened  with  a  heavier  task  than  that  which 
comprehends  all  the  phenomena  of  a  muscular  act.  It  must  explain 
how  nervous  stimuli  affect  muscle,  and  how  contraction  is  transmitted 

^  Steno,  quoted  by  Schwammerdam  (de  RetpiratiofUt  Leyden,  1679,  p.  61),  and  by 
Mailer  {Elementa  PhysioL^  it.  p.  644.  1762). 

'  Ladwig  and  Sczelkow,  Op.  eit.    See  p.  875. 

*  See  inter  alia  the  researches  of  GaskeU,  Studies  from  the  Phytiol,  Lab.  of  Cambridge, 
in.  1877  (Jowmal  of  Anat.  and  Phyeiol.  Vol.  xx.);  Journal  of  Physiol.  ^  ed.  by  M.  Foster, 
Vol.  L,  1878. 
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along  the  fibres;  it  nmst  satisfy  us  as  to  the  actual  method  of  shorten- 
ing— as  to  the  momentary  disturbance  of  the  structural  elements  of 
the  fibre;  and,  finally,  it  must  account  for  the  origin  of  the  heat, 
electrical  disturbance  and  mechanical  motion  which  are  characteristic 
of  muscular  contraction,  and  suggest  some  relatiofiship  among  them. 
Most  theories  have  been  content  to  explain  one  or  other  of  these 
points  without  attempting  the  whole. 

The  point  which  most  nearly  concerns  the  physiological  chemist 
is  the  last  mentioned,  viz.  the  origin  and  interdependence  of  the  heat, 
electrical  tension  and  mechanical  motion  of  contraction,  and  this 
alone  will  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter.  The  probaUe  nature 
of  nervous  action  will  receive  consideration  elsewhere  in  this  book ; 
and  the  views  of  observers  as  to  the  appearances  of  contracting  muscle 
beneath  the  microscope  will  be  found  in  Manuals  of  Histology. 

joiin  One  of  the  most  remarkable  anticipations  of  modem 

>^o^'  discovery  and  opinion  occurs  in   the   works   of  John 

Mayow,  published  in  1668 — 1674\  Exactly  one  hundred  years  before 
the  discovery  of  oxygen,  Mayow  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  con- 
clusive experiments,  that  some  portion  or  constituent  of  the  air  is 
necessary  to  combustion,  and  that  the  same  substance  is  equally 
indispensable  to  living  animals.  To  this  portion  of  the  air  he  gave 
the  name  of  ^rticulae  igneo-dereae.  The  same  substance  enters  mto 
the  composition  of  nitre;  since,  when  nitre  is  present,  combustible 
bodies  can  inflame  and  bum  even  in  vacuo  or  beneath  water.  Hence 
Mayow  called  the  igneo-aerial  particles,  nitro-aerial  particles  and  nitro- 
aerial  spirit  This  substance,  though  indispensajble  to  combustion, 
does  not  itself  burn ;  but  when  antimony  is  calcined  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,  or  by  exposure  to  the  flame  of  nitre,  the  antimony 
becomes  not  a  little  increased  in  weight — a  circumstance  which  Mayow 
could  only  explain  by  supposing  the  fixation  of  igneo-aerial  particles  in 
the  calcined  antimony'.  Respiration  introduces  igneo-aerial  particles 
into  the  blood,  where  they  meet  with  salino^sulphureous  (i.e,  combusti- 
ble) particles  and  produce  the  animal  heat'.  From  the  blood  the  igneo- 
aerial  particles  are  conveyed  to  the  muscles*,  where  they  meet  with 

1  John  Majow,  Traetatiu  qvinque  Medico-pftytici*    Oxford,  1674. 

*  J.  Mayow,  de  8<U-nitro  et  tpiritu  nitro-a^reoi  Chap.  iii.  p.  28.  "Hnc  etiam  facit, 
quod  Antimonium  non  tantum  h,  Spirita  Nitri,  radiisqne  solaribas,  Bed  etiam  k  flamma 
nitri,  in  qua  parfciculae  nitro-aereae  densins  agglomerantor,  yirtutem  Diaphoreticam 
aoquirit.  Neque  iUnd  praetereundom  est,  quod  Antimoninm,  radiis  sohmbns  calcinatnm, 
hand  parnm  in  pondere  aogetor;  nti  experienti&  oompertam  est:  qoippe  viz  concipi 
potest,  unde  angmentam  ill  ad  Antimonii,  nisi  &  particolis  nitro-aereis,  igneisque  ei  inter 
calcinandam  infixis,  procedat.*' 

'  Ibid.,  Chap.  viii.  p.  151. 

*  J.  Mayow,  de  Motu  Mtueulari  et  spiritibus  animalibiu.  Op,  eit.,  part  ii.  p.  3. 
**  Spiritnm  nitro-aereom  respirationis  ope  in  CmoriB  massam  transmitti,  Sangoinisque 
Fermentationem,  et  Inoalesoentiam  ab  eodem  provenire,  alibi  &  nobis  ostensom  est.  lam 
vero  circa  asmn  SpiritCls  istius  inspirati  addo  insnper,  qudd  idem  in  Motibus  Animalibus 
institnendis  partes  primarias  sortiatur :  qoam  qoidem  opinionem  Ik  me  jam  olim  in 
medinm  prolatam,  etiamnmn  firmitdr  retineo,  non  qodd  praeconoeptae  Hypothesi  man- 
cipatus,  eam,  uti  moris  est,  mordioils  defendera  oonstitni,  sed  qndd  eandem  rationi 
maxime  oonsentaneam  arbitror." 
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other  salino-sulphureous  particles  secreted  from  the  mass  of  the  bloody 
and  bj  union  with  these  cause  an  effervescing  which  produces  muscular 
motion.  How  the  nitro-aerial  or  igneo-aerial  particles  reached  the 
muscles,  Mayow  did  not  feel  quite  certain.  He  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  muscles  from  the  blood ;  but 
it  appeared  more  probable  on  further  reflection,  that  the  salino-sulphur- 
eous  or  motive  particles  alone  were  supplied  directly  by  the  blood;  while 
the  nitro-aerial  particles  approached  the  muscles  through  the  brain  and 
nerves,  being  the  same,  in  short,  as  the  animal  spirits.  Why,  asked 
Mayow,  should  not  the  animal  spirits  be  derived  from  the  air  rather 
than  from  the  food  ?  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  him  impossible  that  the 
immense  waste  of  animal  spirits  could  be  supplied  from  any  other 
source.  The  salino-sulphureous  or  combustible  nature  of  the  motive 
particles  waa  thought  to  be  shewn  by  this,  that  in  violent  exercise  no 
small  loss  of  fat  occurs,^  and  if  exercise  is  long  continued  fat  almost 
disappears :  on  the  contrary,  animals  leading  an  easy  inactive  life  grow 
fat,  and  fat  appears  in  large  quantity  in  the  muscles.  A  supply  both 
of  igneo-aerial  and  of  salino-sulphureous  particles  is  indispensable  to 
continued  animal  motion.  A&  movement  is  increased  and  more  of 
each  sort  of  particles  is  wasted,  more  of  them  must  be  added  to  the 
body.  Not  only  must  respiration  be  enlarged,  but  more  food  contain- 
ing salino-sulphureous  parts  must  be  taken.  Hence  those  substances 
which  contain  much  volatile  salts  and  sulphur  {i.e,  combustible  matter) 
are  best  fitted  to  recruit  the  frame  worn  out  by  protracted  labour. 
Finally,  Mayow  clearly  recognized  that  the  animal  heat  arises,  not  solely 
in  the  union  of  nitro-aerial  and  combustible  particles  in  the  blood 
generally,  but  in  that  special  union  which  is  accomplished  in  muscles 
during  muscular  contraction :  part  of  the  heat  of  an  animal  in  violent 
exertion  arises  in  the  union  of  nitro-aerial  and  salino-sulphureous  par- 
ticles in  muscle\ 

This  was  in  1674.  "When  we  remember  that  it  was  nearly  two 
hundred  years  before  physiological  science  fully  overtook  the  specula- 
tions of  Mayow, — that,  although  oxygen  was  discovered  in  1774,  it 
was  not  until  1861  that  Moritz  Traube  definitely  announced  that 
muscular  contraction  depends  upon  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous 
matters  in  muscles  themselves — we  shall  feel  no  surprise  that  Mayow's 
work  was  so  speedily  forgotten.  Scientific  judgment  must  have 
been  strangely  uneducated  to  have  allowed  the  experimenters  of 
that  day  to  read  and  lose  sight  of  observations  which  seem  to 
us  now  so  exact  and  suggestive.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Mayow^ 
which  his  genius  little  merited,  instead  of  leading  science,  to  be  twice 
revived  by  antiquarian  zeal,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  dis- 
coveries had  been  made  over  again  by  independent  observers.  After 
the  researches  of  Priestley,  Scheele  and  Lavoisier  had  made  brilliant 

1  0^,  ciUt  pa^t  i.,  de  tal-nitro  etspiritu  nitro-aereo,  p.  152.  ''Quanquam  calor  iaie  in 
animahbas,  per  exercitia  violenta  excitatus,  etiam  ab  efferve8centi&  piurticalaram  nitro- 
aerearum  et  saLino  solphorearam  in  partibus  motrioibas  ortft,  partim  provenit,  at  alibi 
ostendetnr. 
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the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  importance  of  Mayow's  work  was 
proclaimed  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Dr  Beddoes*  and  Dr  Yeats*;  and  in 
1864,  at  a  time  when  the  theory  of  muscular  activity  had  already 
received  its  present  bent,  the  acute  speculations  of  Mayow  in  refer- 
ence to  it  were  again  most  honourably  made  known  by  Professor 
Heidenhain". 

It  would  be  pushing  literary  justice  to  the  extreme  verge  of  pedantry  to 
pretend  to  find  in  authors  earlier  than  Mayow  the  germs  of  a  theory  which 
they  were  not  in  a  position  even  to  comprehend ;  still  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  the  general  idea  of  a  combustion  of  matters  within  the  body, 
upon  which  the  powers  of  life  depend,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  with  which 
Mayow  was  probably  familiar.  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Historia  Vitae  et 
MoHia,  taught  that  ell  living  beings  contained  two  kiuds  of  spirits,  spiritua 
vnortuoblea  which  fill  inanimate  objects,  and  spiritua  vitalia  which  confers  life. 
The  doctrine  of  a  vital  principle  stirring  and  regulating  the  members  of 
living  creatures  had  existed,  in  one  form  or  another,  from  the  earliest  times ; 
but  more  than  this  Bacon  taught  that  the  spirUus  vUalis  exhibited  a  certain 
incensio,  or  combustion,  which  gave  rise  to  peculiar  motions  and  powers. 
'*In  omnibus  animatis  duo  sunt  genera  spirituum  :  spiritus  mortuales,  quales 

insunt  inanimatis;  et  superadditus  spiritus  vitalis Sunt  autem  duo 

discrimina  praecipua  inter  spiritus  mortuales  et  spiritus  vi tales Alteram 

discrimen  inter  spiritus  est ;  quod  spiritus  vitalis  nonnullam  habeat  incensi- 
onem,  atque  sit  tanquam  aura  composita  ex  flamma  et  a^re ;  quemadmodum 
succi  animalium  habeant  et  oleum  et  aquam.  At  ilia  incensio  peculiares 
praebet  motus  et  facultates;  etenim  et  fumus  inflammabUis,  etiam  ante 
flammam  conceptam,  calidus  est^  tenuis,  mobilis;  et  tamen  alia  res  est, 
postquam  facta  sit  fiamma  ;  at  incensio  spirituum  vitalium  multis  partibus 
lenior  est  quam  mollissima  flamma,  ex  spiritu  vini,  aut  alias;  atque 
insuper  mixta  est,  ex  magna  parte,  cum  substantia  aerea ;  ut  sit  et  flammae 

et  a^reae  naturae  mysterium Neque  tamen  ulla  ex  ipsis  action!- 

bus  unquam  actuata  foret  (t.  6.  of  the  stomach, .  liver,  heart,  brain  etc.), 
nisi  ex  vigore  et  praesentia  spiritus  vitalis  et  caloris  ejus\" 

The  obvious  and  extreme  importance  of  air  for  the  support  of  life, 
and  the  muscular  weakness  which  follows  excessive  bleeding,  did  not 
escape  the  earliest  observers,  and  were  the  foundation  of  hypotheses  which 
have  been  thought  to  foreshadow  the  modern  view\ 

After  the  time  of  Mayow,  the  doctrine  of  muscle  was 
^?^**°*  mainly  given  over  to  the  Stahlists.     Armed  with  his 

conception  of  an  immaterial  and  rational  anima  endowed 
with  unlimited  spontaneous  powers  over  matter,  Stahl  explained 
nearly  all   things  with   equal  facility,  and  among  them  muscular 

1  Thomas  Beddoes,  Chemical  ExperimenU  and  Opiniom  extracted  from  a  work 
published  in  the  latt  century.    Oxford,  1790. 

'  G.  D.  Yeats,  Observations  on  the  claims  of  the  Modems  to  some  discoveries  in 
Chemistry  and  Physiology.    London,  1798. 

'  Heidenhain,  Mechanische  Leistung^  etc,    Leipzig,  1864. 

^  Francis  Baoon,  HUtoria  Vitae  et  Mortis^  1623,  Can.  iv.  and  ▼.  ''Works,"  by 
Spedding,  Ellis  and  Heath,  1857,  VoL  n.  p.  214. 

^  Al.  Ton  Homboldt,  Versuehe  U.  die  gereizte  Muskel-  und  Nervenfaser,  YoL  u.  pp. 
91,  93.    1797. 
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motion*.  His  opinion  generally  prevailed  until  the  time  of  Haller, 
whose  doctrine  of  the  independent  irritability  of  muscle  marks  the  next 
advance  in  the  theory  of  muscular  contraction.  The  term  Irritability 
was  not  indeed  new  to  Physiology.  The  name,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
the  notion  also,  was  introduced  by  Glisson  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  taught  that  irritability  was  a  property  of 
the  elements  of  our  bodies,  even  of  the  bones  and  juices,  which  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  natural  perception  unaccompanied  by  any  sensation 
whatever.  It  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  ^Archaeus  who  is  the 
framer  of  his  own  body' ;  and  it  could  be  demonstrated  after  death  by 
the  application  of  acid  and  pungent  liquors*.  But  it  wa3  Haller  who 
first  gave  the  idea  a  firm  foundation  in  experiment.  Besting  on  the 
experiments  of  Haller  and  his  pupils,  this  important  doctrine  was 
definitely  formulated  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Sensible  and  Irritable 
parts  of  Animals'.  Irritability  was  defined  as  the  property,  pos- 
sessed by  muscular  fibres  alone  in  the  body,  of  shortening  when 
they  are  touched;  while  those  parts  were  called  sensible  which, 
when  handled,  transmit  the  impression  of  the  touch  to  the  soul,  or, 
in  animals,  lead  to  evident  signs  of  pain  and  disquiet.  Irritability  is 
distinct  from  sensibility,  since  nerves,  the  most  sensitive  of  structures, 
are  absolutely  devoid  of  irritability.  Stimuli  applied  to  nerves,  how- 
ever, lead  to  convulsions  and  palpitations  of  neighbouring  muscles, 
hut  only  in  such  as  are  directly  supplied  by  the  nerve  stimulated. 
Muscles  contract  after  separation  from  the  brain,  after  their  nerves 
are  all  cut  away,  and  even  after  removal  from  the  body.  Hence 
irritability  is  a  property  quite  apart  from  the  soul  and  the  nerves. 
Haller  thought  it  probable  that,  some  time  or  other,  the  use  of  the 
nerves  with  regard  to  the  muscles  would  be  reduced  to  conveying  to 
them  the  commands  of  the  soul,  and  to  increasing  and  exciting  that 
natural  tendency  which  the  fibres  have  of  themselves  to  contract*. 
The  property  of  producing  motion  is  diflferent  from  all  other  proper- 
ties of  bodies,  and  it  probably  resides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  rather 
than  in  the  earthy  parts  of  muscles.  It  is  a  property  of  muscles  as 
gravity  is  a  property  of  matter  generally,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing 
to  a  physical  cause  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  ultimate  parti- 
cles.    It  is  destroyed  by  drying  the  fibre,  as  well  as  by  opium. 

^ly-   ,,  The  most-  active  opponent  of  Haller  in  this  country 

was  Robert  Whytt*,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 

1  Georg.  Era.  Stahlias,  Thearia  Medica  Vera,  1708.  Ed.  Lnd.  Chonlant.  Lips.,  1831. 
Tom.  I.  sec.  ▼!.  p.  466.  Georg  Ernst  StahVs  Theorie  der  Heilkunde,  DaigesteUt  von 
Wendelin  Bnf.    HaUe,  1802,  p.  206. 

'  Francis  Glisson,  de  Ventriculo  et  Intettinis,  o.  Tii.  Quoted  by  HaUer,  Op,  cit., 
infra, 

*  Haller,  **de  Partibas  corporis  hamani  sensilibus  et  irritabilibus."  Commentarii 
Soc,  reg.  Scientiarum  Ootting.  Tom.  ii.  1752,  p.  ]  14.  A  Dis$ertation  on  the  SeruibU 
and  Irritable  parts  of  Animals.    Translated  from  the  Latin.    London,  1765. 

*  HaUer,  Loc.  cit,,  p.  139. 

"  Bobert  Whytt,  Physiological  Essays,  Edinbnigh,  1766.  Third  Edition.  On  the 
Vital  and  other  Involuntary  Motions  of  Animals,  Eduibox^  1768,  Second  Edition. 
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sity  of  Edinburgh,  whose  criticism  of  Haller  displays  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  address.  This  acute  observer  was  not  a  disciple  of  Stahl; 
indeed  his  doctrine  was  disclaimed  by  the  purer  Stahlists ;  but  it  forms 
a  link  between  the  teaching  of  Stabl  and  the  doctrine  of  vital  force 
of  the  next  generation.  According  to  him  all  parts  of  the  body  are 
pervaded  by  a  Sentient  Principle  which  is  affected  more  or  less  acutely 
by  stimuli  or  irritants;  and  the  motions  which  invariably  follow 
irritation  and  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  it,  are  the 
endeavour  of  the  pervading  prmciple  to  remove  the  part  from  the 
source  of  irritation ;  it  acts  upon  the  muscles  through  their  nerves, 
but  in  a  manner  altogether  obscure.  Whytt's  sentient  principle  is 
the  soul  of  the  Stahlists  shorn  of  its  rationality  and  spontaneity,  and 
bound  by  an  original  decree  to  the  task  of  responding  by  movements 
to  every  stimulus  impressed  upon  the  body.  This  principle  remains 
for  a  time  in  parts  amputated  from  the  body ;  hence  such  parts  are 
capable  of  contractions  when  touched.  It  is  the  merit  of  Whytt  to 
have  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  in  all  involuntary 
actions,  and  the  invariableness  of  the  motions  excited  by  it. 

The  experiments  of  Haller  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to 
—  ^^  Stahlism  and  the  like.     Already  in   the  writings  of 

Whytt  we  see  this  doctrine  subsiding  into  the  simpler 
one  of  vital  force,  as  it  is  implicitly  adopted,  for  instance,  in  the  pages 
of  John  Hunter.  Hunter*  was  content  to  classify  muscular  motion  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  movement  of  matter;  of  which  the  attraction 
of  masses  owing  to  gravitation  was  another  form  and  the  elective 
attraction  of  chemical  substances  was  a  third.  He  thought  that  it 
most  probably  arose  from  construction:  but  it  was  a  principle  in  action 
very  different  from  the  attractions  in  common  matter,  and  equally 
unintelligible  with  gravity  and  chemical  attraction.  In  short,  the 
current  view  of  the  cause  of  muscular  motion  was  that  it  was  original, 
a  vis  insita,  a  vital  power  peculiar  to  living  tissue  during  its  life. 

Fofhergm,  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  doctrine   of 

and  Oirtan-  vital  force  began  to  be  expanded.  The  re-discovery  of 
*'*'*  oxygen  had  quickened  philosophical  speculation,  and 

seemed  to  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  physicians  a  remedy  of  the 

freatest  promise.  One  of  the  first  methods  of  treatment  to  be  bene- 
ted  by  the  new  chemical  discoveries  was  the  art  of  restoring  sus- 
pended animation.  Inflation  of  the  lungs  was  empirically  known  to 
be  extremely  useful  in  such  cases ;  but  it  was  Dr.  A.  Fothergill*  who 
first  suggested  an  explanation  of  its  value  which,  if  not  wholly  true, 
was  true  in  the  greater  part.  "  In  all  cases  of  suspended  animation 
the  grand  intention  ought  to  be,  to  excite  the  latent  principle  of 
irritability  on  which  the  motion  of  the  vital  organs  immediately 
depends."     And   how,  asks   he,  can  this  be  better  done  than  by 

1  Croonian  Lecture,  1781.     Works,  Ed.  by  Palmer,  Vol.  it.  p.  255. 
'  A.  Fothergilly  Hints  for  improving  the  art  of  restoring  Suspended  Animationf  1762, 
pp.  15, 17,  18. 
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inflating  the  lungs,  not  with  common  air  used  again  and  again,  but 
-with  fresh  supplies  of  dephlogisticcUed  air?  If  dephlogisticated  air 
supports  the  iiame  of  a  taper  with  a  splendour  hardly  credible  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  experiment,  is  it  not  clearly 
indicated  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  restoring  the  vital  epark  when 
nearly  extinguished  ? 

The  theory  thus  suggested  soon  received  a  remarkable  amplifica- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Girtanner\  In  an  essay,  exhibiting  great  re- 
search (but  at  the  same  time  shewing  that  a  restless  desire  to  have  an 
answer  of  some  kind  to  his  questions  had  led  its  author  to  content 
himself  with  mere  specious  explanations),  the  principle  of  irritability 
is  identified  with  oxygen.  All  organized  parts,  whether  of  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  are  considered  to  be  capable  of  irritability, 
and  the  irritable  fibre  is  one  and  the  same  in  nature  wherever 
found.  Even  the  fluids  of  the  body  exhibit  an  irritable  contraction 
(i.e.  coagulation)  and  obey  the  general  laws  of  irritability.  The  prin- 
ciple of  irritability,  or  oxygen,  is  received  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
and  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  where  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
irritable  fibres.  There  is  a  normal  quantity  for  each  fibre,  upon  which 
its  tone  depends ;  and  the  normal  is  preserved  by  the  ceaseless  action 
of  habitual  stimuli,  such  as  heat^  light,  nourishment,  circulation  of  the 
juices,  etc.  which  withdraw  the  surplus.  Thus  the  health  of  the  fibre 
depends  upon  an  even  balance  of  gains  and  losses  of  oxygen.  If  the 
gains  are  excessive,  irritability  becomes  increased.  If  the  losses  are 
excessive  through  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  habitual  stimuli, 
irritability  sinks  or  disappears  altogether.  All  reagents  which  are 
thought  to  be  capable  of  acting  upon  irritable  fibres  are  divided  into 
three  classes  according  as  their  affinity  for  oxygen  is  greater  than,  equal 
to,  or  less  than,  that  of  the  fibres.  The  former  abstract  oxygen  from 
the  fibres  and  depress  their  irritability :  such  are  opium,  alcohol,  fat. 
The  latter  impart  oxygen  to  the  fibres,  producing  a  super-irritability 
which  is  often  extremely  fatal :  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  Fadde  muria- 
tique  oadg^ne,  are  eminent  examples  of  this  class.  The  intermediate 
class  behave  as  neutral  bodies,  until  change  of  temperature,  or  some 
other  condition,  removes  them  into  the  first  class  or  the  third.  Thus 
irritability  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  oxygen  which  an  irritable 
organ  or  fibre  contains;  and  whatever  augments  or  diminishes  the 
oxygen  of  the  body  likewise  augments  or  diminishes  its  irritability. 

Whether  Girtanner  had  ever  read  FothergilFs  Hints  does  not 
appear,  nor  is  it  of  importance  to  enquire ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Fothergill,  four  years  after  the  publication  of  Girtanner's  Memoirs, 
expanded  his  original  conception  into  a  theory  of  irritability  which  is 
practically  identical  with  Gu-tanner's*.     Vitality,  in  his  view,  consists 

1  Girtanner,  "M^moires  snr  rirritabilit6,  oonsid^r^e  comme  prindpe  de  vie  dans  la 
Nature  organis^e."  Observations  eur  la  Phy tique,  ed.  by  Bozier  and  de  la  M^therie. 
1790,  VoL  uzTi.  p.  422;  Vol.  xxxTxi.  p.  139. 

*  A.  Fothergill,  On  the  Sutpention  of  Vital  Action,  Bath,  1795,  p.  67  and  else- 
where.   This  Essay  gained  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Boyal  Humane  Society  in  1794. 
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in  action  and  reaction  between  the  vital  organs  and  their  respective 
(habitual)  stimuli,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Girtanner.  Irritability 
co-exista  with  animal  heat  and  keeps  pace  with  it  through  life: 
hence  it  probably  has  a  similar  origin.  But,  inasmuch  as  animal 
heat  can  be  shewn  to  be  dependent  upon  vital  air  (oxygen),  whose 
latent  heat,  in  short,  is  the  source  of  the  animal  heat^  may  not  vital 
air  be  also  the  proximate  cause  of  irritahility  i 

^  ^^  The  above  view  was  received  with  much  favour,  and 

therapeutical  use  was  freely  made  of  it.  Dr  Beddoes 
discussed  it  in  his  Remarks  on  Oirtanner's  Essay ^  and  is  stated  to  have 
specially  pointed  its  reference  to  the  case  of  muscle  by  the  question, 
Does  muscular  action  or  intumescence  really  depend  upon  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  or  azote  (separately  and  combined  in 
various  proportions)  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  explosion  produced  by 
the  nervous  electricity*  ?  The  advances  which  scientific  theory  makes 
are  often  so  insidious  that  we  are  apt  to  underrate  their  importance. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  question  of  Beddoes  marks  the 
real  point  of  departure  of  the  modem  views  of  muscular  irritability. 
Previously,  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  had  been  semi-metaphysical. 
Oxygen  had  been  regarded  as  a  principle,  the  presence  of  which 
conferred  irritability  upon  tissues,  and  the  withdrawal  of  which  from 
the  organs  and  fibres  happened  to  be  effected  by  its  union  with  other 
elements.  Now  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  union  itself 
rather  than  on  the  uniting  bodies,  and  irritability  was  regarded  as  the 
result  of  a  process,  and  not  the  attribute  of  a  substance.  A  taper,  a 
lamp,  a  fire,  became  the  fashionable  metaphors  wherewith  to  illustrate 
various  physiological  acts.  Food  was  not  useful  food  if  it  had  no 
affinity  to  oxygen.  Life  itself  was  but  the  burning  of  a  lamp  of  which 
the  body  is  the  wick  and  food  the  oil. 

^^^  Illustrations  like  these  did  not  go  uncriticised.     "Such 

metaphors,"  remarked  Brandis*,  the  German  translator  of 
Darwin's  Zoonomia,  **are  apt  to  cast  shadows  where  we  would  fain  have 
light."  It  is  indeed  certain,  argues  this  author,  that  phlogistic  pro- 
cesses occur  in  the  body  as  in  the  combustion  of  other  substances: 
carbon  is  united  to  oxygen  and  expired  as  carbonic  acid  gas ;  phos- 
phorus appears  to  become  acidified  in  the  body  and  is  excreted  in  the 
urine  in  combination  with  lime ;  and  such  probably  is  the  case  with 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres.  But  there  is  as  yet  nothing  to  shew 
that  these  bodies  can  excite  themselves  to  union.  Some  external  force 
is  needed  to  start  the  combustion,  and  to  determine  the  intensity  of  it 
in  any  particular  act  This  is  the  unknown  and  subtle  vital  force, 
which  is  as  indispensable  to  the  vital  processes  as  the  spark  is  to  the 
kindling  of  a  fire. 

*  Teats,  Op.  cit-^  p.  171.  Al.  von  Humboldt,  Op.  cit.,  Vol.  n.  p.  106.  The  original 
Remarks  seems  to  be  somewhat  rare,  as  neither  Prof.  Budolf  Heidenhain  nor  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  copy. 

'  J.  D.  BrandiB,  VertucK  U,  die  Lebenskrqft    Hannover,  1795. 
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B«iiaiid  On  the   other  hand,  Reil  and   his  brilliant  pupil 

von  Madai.  von  Madai^  avoided  even  the  semblance  of  a  vital  or 
irritable  principle  by  referring  to  the  structure  and  chemico-physical 
changes  of  living  matter  all  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  life.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  changes  Reil  was  not  explicit ;  and,  although  von 
Madai  adopted  provisionally  the  term  phlogistic  processes,  because 
carbon  and  oxygen  play  so  important  a  part  in  them,  it  was  with  a 
wise  reservation  as  to  their  exact  nature  and  method  (loc,  dt.  p.  101). 

'  «-  V  la*  It  was,  however,  Humboldt*  who  first  denied  with 

special  emphasis  the  exclusive  importance  of  oxygen  m 
the  vital  processes.  Many  observations  had  disclosed  to  him  vital 
processes  in  which  oxygen  takes  none  but  a  subordinate  part.  To 
speak  of  life  as  an  oxidation  is  to  take  a  one-sided  and  distorted  view 
of  vital  phenomena.  Oxygen  in  his  opinion  is  a  most  important 
stimulus,  but  not  the  common  basis,  of  irritability.  It  is  true  that 
many  phlogistic  processes  occur  in  the  perfcnnnance  of  vital  functions : 
but  how  many  other  chemical  decompositions  go  forward  which  do 
not  so  much  express  the  affinity  of  oxygen  for  phosphorus,  azote, 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  as  the  affinities  of  these  for  one  another? 
Thus  physiology  became  accustomed  to  the  absence  of  a  particular 
contractile  or  irritaUe  principle.  First  its  office  and  dignity  were 
conferred  upon  oxygen,  and  then  oxygen  was  reduced  to  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  a  common  chemical  element. 

The  doctrine  of  vital  force  in  muscular  action  by  no 
means  at  once  gave  place  to  the  views  of  the  physico- 
chemical  school.  It  remained  indeed  the  prevalent  doctrine  until 
the  time  of  Baron  Liebig*,  who  attempted  to  bring  it  into  rela- 
tion with  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
The  vital  force,  resident  in  animals  and  plants,  finds  its  scope  of 
action  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  structure  and  organization  of  parts. 
It  is  governed  by  laws  in  harmony  with  the  universal  laws  of  resistance 
and  motion ;  nevertheless  it  is  independent  of  the  matter  in  which 
vitality  is  manifested.  It  is  this  vital  force  which  keeps  living  matter 
from  decomposition  even  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  which  determines 
its  growth,  and  which  also  causes  the  movements  of  animals.  Besides 
a  special  organization  of  substance,  a  certain  temperature  and  a 
constant  supply  of  food  are  indispensable  conditions  of  its  activity. 
A  muscle  therefore  is  an  organ  endowed,  by  virtue  of  its  vital  proper- 
ties, with  certain  powers  of  self-preservation,  growth  and  motion. 
While  it  is  at  rest,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygenated  blood, 
the  vital  force  is  absorbed  in  restraining  the  natural  tendencies  to 

»  J.  C.  ReU,  "Ueber  die  Lebenskraft,"  Arch.  JUr  die  PhyHologie  (Reil),  Vol.  i.  Heft  i. 
p.  8.  1796.  D.  von  Madai,  "Ueber  die  Wirkongsart  dear  Beize  und  der  ihierischeii 
Organe.**    Ibid,,  Vol.  i.  Heft  iii.  p.  68.    1796. 

*  AL  Yon  Humboldt,  Vertuche  U,  die  gereisU  MttskeU  u.  Nerven/aser.  Vol.  n. 
p.  106  et  teq. 

*  J.  Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  or  Orffanie  Chemistry  in  its  appUcaHons  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology,    TransUted  by  W.  Gregory.     London,  1842. 
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disintegration  and  union  with  oxygen.  But  if  a  portion  of  the  vital 
energy  is  diverted  for  the  purposes  of  contraction,  the  natural  incli- 
nation of  the  muscle  to  change  is,  in  part,  unchecked,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tissue  becomes  oxidized  and  dead.  For  every  motion 
of  contraction  there  is  a  material  exchange,  with  an  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  a  certain  amount  of  tissue  cast  oflF.  The  relationship  among 
these  is  invariable :  for  every  portion  of  force  expended  in  motion 
there  is  a  definite  proportion  of  tissue  wasted  and  oxygen  absorbed. 

Besides  attacking  living  tissues  which  are  for  the  moment  lefb 
unprotected  by  the  vital  force,  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  into  the 
body  attacks  those  also  which  are  already  lifeless ;  whence  arises  the 
heat  and  the  proper  temperature  of  the  body  which  is  so  important  a 
condition  of  vitality.  The  production  of  heat  and  force  in  the  body 
are  indeed  closely  related;  but  heat  can  be  produced  without  any 
change  in  the  living  elements  of  the  body,  while  mechanical  eflfect 
is  always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  living  matter  which  loses  the 
condition  of  life.  However  closely  the  conditions  of  this  twofold 
production  seem  to  be  connected  in  regard  to  mechanical  effects, 
yet  the  disengagement  of  heat  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  in 
itself  the  cause  of  these  effects.  All  experience  proves  that  there  is  in 
the  organism  but  one  source  of  mechanical  power,  the  conversion 
of  living  into  lifeless  compounds. 

Thus  for  every  portion  of  oxygen  taken  into  the  body  there  is 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  heat  and  mechanical  force  produced. 
Further,  the  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a  given  time  is 
measured  by  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine;  and  the  sum  of  the  mechanical 
effects  produced  in  each  of  two  individuals  at  the  same  temperature, 
is  proportional  to  the  nitrogen  excreted  by  each. 

J  B  Ka  ^^  views  of  Liebig  were  not  left   unchallenged. 

'  J.  R.  Mayer*,  the  early  apostle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  in  his  treatise  on  organic  movement  in  relation  to  material 
exchange,  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of  the  doctrine  of  vital  force  as 
expounded  by  Liebig,  and  stated  that  not  only  the  heat,-  as  Liebig 
admitted,  but  also  the  muscular  motions,  of  animals  had  but  one 
source  in  the  oxidation  of  combustible  matters.  He  calculated  from 
the  combustion-heat  of  carbon,  that  the  extraordinary  consumption  of 
combustibles  by  a  labouring  animal,  bearing  in  mind  the  enlarged 
production  of  heat  durin^r  labour,  is  fully  competent  to  account  in 
a  natural  way  for  the  work  done.  But  the  combustions  in  which  the 
animal  movements  take  their  origin  are  not  combustions  of  the 
substance  of  muscle  itself.  To  account  for  the  production  of  motion 
in  this  way,  we  should  have  to  assume  a  rapid  destruction  and 
restoration  of  muscular  tissue,  of  which  there  are  no  sufficient  histo- 
logical and  physiological  signs.  The  oxidations  take  place  rather 
in  the  blood,  which  is  the  true  oil  for  the  flame  of  life. 

^  J.  B.  Mayer,  Die  organUehe  Beweffung  in  ihrem  ZuBommenhang  mit  dem  Stqff' 
weehael    Ein  Beitrag  zur  Naturkunde,    Heilbronn,  1845. 
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Thus  the  oxidations  of  the  body  result  in  the  generation  of  heat 
and  of  motion,  which  therefore,  within  limits,  are  complementary  to 
each  other.  With  a  certain  chemical  combustion,  the  greater  the 
mechanical  effects  produced,  the  less  the  amount  of  heat  which 
appears;  and  conversely.  During  the  performance  of  mechanical 
work  a  proportion  of  the  heat  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
sensible  becomes  *  latent,' — this  proportion  being  equivalent  to  the 
work  done. 

In  this  manner  J.  B.  Mayer  emancipated  muscle  from  the  doctrine 
of  vital  force,  and  taught  the  true  source  of  muscular  power  in  the 
chemical  union  of  substances.  Muscles,  according  to  him,  are  an 
apparatus  for  the  conversion  of  chemical  difference  into  mechanical 
effect,  just  as  plants  are  an  apparatus  for  converting  light  into 
chemical  difference ;  and  this  power  of  living  muscle  is  what  con- 
stitutes i'rritahility.  At  the  same  time  experiment  was  surely  estab- 
lishing the  other  opinion  which  Mayer  had,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
opposed  to  Liebig's  teaching,  viz.  that  muscular  exercise  is  not 
associated  with  an  extraordinary  destruction  of  the  nitrogenous 
substance  of  muscle. 

y^j^  The  experiments  of  Voit  *  on  dogs,  which  have  already 

been  described,  may  be  said  to  have  effected  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  older  views.  Voit  himself  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  meaning  of  these  experiments.  He  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
no  more  nitrogenous  waste  occurred  in  muscular  exercise  than  in 
muscular  rest ;  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the  well- 
marked  increase  of  respiratory  products  in  the  same  circumstances. 
He  drew  the  conclusion  that  no  more  energy  is  expended  during 
exercise  than  during  rest,  but  the  same  energy  takes  another  form ; 
and  as  he  found  no  evidence  that  this  transformation  was  one  of  heat 
into  mechanical  motion,  he  supposed  that  it  was  a  conversion  of 
electrical  energy.     This  view  was  never  much  encouraged. 

Moritz  Traube,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  inves- 
.  TtaniM.  tigating  the  subject  when  Voit  published  his  researches, 
recognized  at  once  the  great  importance  of  the  experiments,  and 
explicitly  formulated  the  view  that  no  albuminous  body  is  used  up  in 
muscular  contraction.  On  the  contrary,  muscles  contribute  rather  to 
the  non-nitrogenous  respiratory  excretions.  They  are  a  chief  seat 
of  the  oxidations  of  the  body,  and  by  means  of  their  ner\'es  the 
oxidations  which  occur  in  them  are  made  to  yield  mechanical  energy. 

Uatteacd.  "^  ^^^^   more  interesting  advance  in  the  theory  of 

muscular  contraction  concerns  the  oxygen  which  serves 

the  oxidations  of  muscle.     Already  in  1856  Matteucci'  had  remarked 

1  C.  Yoit,  UntenucK  U.  den  Einflu$8  det  Kochtahses,  etc.,  auf  den  StoffxcechseL 
Mtinchen,  1860. 

'  Ch.  Matteucci,  ' '  Becherohes  snr  les  ph^nom^nes  pbyBiqnes  et  oliiiniqaes  do 
la  contraction  musoulaire. "  Arm,  de  ChimU  et  de  Physique,  3'  Serie,  Vol.  XLvn.,  1856, 
p.  129. 
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that  muscles  which  for  some  hours  had  been  rigorously  excluded 
from  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  were  yet  capable  of  yielding  carbon 
dioxide,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  contraction ;  and  he  had  con- 
cluded that  the  oxygen  which  in  'muscular  respiration'  forms  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  not  the  oxygen  of  the  air  but  oxygen  which  exists  in 
muscle  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  The  same  circumstance 
attracted  the  attention  of  Traube.  In  his  view,  oxygen  enters  muscle 
from  the  blood  and  unites  there  in  some  loose  chemical  combination, 
from  which  it  is  readily  abstracted  by  the  oxidizable  bodies  of  the  muscle 
juices.  Muscular  substance  reacts  to  oxygen  and  reducing  substances 
like  indigo,  cupric  hydrate  or  the  vinegar  ferment,  and  its  action  is  more 
perfect  and  rapid  at  the  higher  temperatures.  Complete  deoxidation 
of  a  muscular  fibre  brings  with  it  death-rigor,  while  complete  saturation 
with  oxygen  implies  a  perfect  irritability. 

_,  .  -    ^  .  In  this  manner  the  doctrine  of  muscle  was  begin- 

nmg  to  assume  its  present  outlmes  when  Heidenham 
demonstrated  that  the  heat  and  mechanical  work  produced  in  con- 
traction are  not  complementary — that,  in  short,  they  vary  in  a  similar 
although  not  quite  identical  manner,  when  subjected  to  the  same  con- 
ditions of  tension,  etc.  The  hypothesis  of  J.  R.  Mayer  that  mechanical 
work  arises  at  the  expense  of  heat  in  muscle,  which  many  observers 
had  endeavoured  to  sustain,  became  finally  untenable;  and  it  was 
now  necessary  to  assume  that  the  heat-evolving  and  work-evolving 
processes  of  muscle  w-ere  in  some  degree  independent  of  one  another. 

At  this   point    Hermann*  began    his  well-known 

exammation  of  'muscular  respiration,  most  of  the 
results  of  which  have  already  been  presented  to  the  reader.  Although 
it  was  granted  that  the  oxygen  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide  was  not  taken  from  the  blood  at  the  moment  of 
formation,  but  was  rather  stored  up  in  muscle  at  some  time  beforehand, 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  act  of  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  a  true  oxidation ;  and  for  this  reason  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  suppose  the  existence  of  some  body  with  affinities  for 
oxygen  intermediate  between  those  of  haemoglobin  and  the  oxidizable 
matters  of  muscle.  The  great  and  peculiar  stability  of  this  hypothetical 
oxygen-carrier,  which  could,  while  easily  parting  with  its  oxygen  to 
the  oxidizable  portions  of  muscle  in  contraction,  yet  steadily  resist  the 
action  of  a  vacuum  even  at  high  temperatures,  was  however  always 
a  point  of  great  difficulty ;  and,  to  avoid  it,  Hermann  surmised  that 
the  chemical  operation  in  contracting  muscle  is  not  a  true  oxidation, 
but  rather  the  splitting  up  of  some  complex  body  with  the  formation 
of  simpler,  more  stable,  substances.  Such  decompositions  were  already 
known  to  be  capable  of  yielding  energy,  and  especially  heat ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  complex  molecule  of  sugar^  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  splits  up  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  etc.,  without 
the  help  of  oxygen  from  the  air. 

1  Heidenhain,  Mechaniiche  Leittungen^  etc, 
>  HermanQ,  Stoffwechsel  der  Miukeln. 
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As  to  the  supposititious  substance  itself,  all  that  direct  observation 
suggested  was  /that  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  carbon 
dioxide  and  some  free  acid,  probably  lactic ;  but  by  reflecting  upon 
the  analogies  of  contraction  and  rigor,  Hermann  was  led  to  assign  to  it 
a  very  complicated  structure.  The  resemblances  of  contraction  and 
rigor  are  manifold.  In  each  there  occurs  a  shortening,  thickening,  and 
small  reduction  of  bulk  of  the  muscle ;  and  a  mechanical  force  is 
developed  to  each,  although  at  very  different  rates.  Both  processes 
are  associated  with  an  evolution  of  heat ;  and  we  may  now  add  that 
contracting  muscle  and  muscle  becoming  rigid  assume  the  same  electric 
potential  in  reference  to  living  and  resting  muscle.  With  regard  to 
their  chemical  changes,  both  processes  are  independent  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  surrounding  medium,  and  both  are  followed  by  the  appearance  of 
a  free  acid  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  Further,  there  is  this 
relationship  between  the  two  in  the  case  of  excised  muscles,  that 
the  more  free  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  are  produced  by  the  previous 
tetanus  of  the  muscle  the  less  are  generated  on  subsequently  passing 
into  rigor.  Moreover,  phenomena  are  known  which  seem  to  be  most 
naturally  regarded  as  intermediate  states  between  contraction  and 
rigor.  If  a  fatigued  muscle  receives  a  sharp  stimulus,  as  from  a 
sudden  blow,  a  local  (idio-muscular)  contraction  is  produced  which 
lasts  for  a  long  time ;  and  if  such  an  exhausted  muscle  be  repeatedly 
stimulated  it  may  pass  at  once  into  true  rigor. 

If,  then,  contraction  so  closely  resembles  rigor,  may  we  not  consider 
it  as  a  transitory  form  of  rigor,  and  assume  that  we  have  in  contraction 
what  undoubtedly  occurs  in  rigor,  viz.  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  of 
myosin  ?  In  rigor  the  coagulum  at  once  passes  to  a  condition  of  con- 
tracted clot :  here,  therefore,  the  analogy  must  end ;  for  in  normal 
irritable  muscle  the  clot  never  goes  beyond  the  gelatinous  stage. 

Hermann's  hypothesis  may  thus  be  summed  up:  The  diemical 
substratum  of  muscular  activity  is  the  falling  to  pieces  of  a  complex 
nitrogenous  body,  which  has  been  called  Inogene  substance.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  decomposition  include  carbon  dioxide,  a  fixed  acid,  and  a 
gelatinous  albuminous  body,  of  which  the  first  is  cast  into  the  blood- 
current,  while  the  last,  and  possibly  the  second  also,  help  to  build 
up  again  the  original  compound.  The  decomposition  is  constantly 
occurring,  even  during  the  repose  of  muscle  ;  but  in  such  circumstances 
restoration  keeps  pace  with  destruction*  In  contraction,  on  the 
contrary,  destruction  largely  exceeds  restoration.  The  blood  supplies 
to  muscle  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  and  the  oxygen  needed  for 
the  reproduction  of  Inogene  substance. 

Along  with  the  chemical  changes  of  Inogene  substance,  other 
changes  occur  in  the  regeneration  of  muscle  itself.  These  affect  the 
nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  elements  of  the  tissue, 
and  help  to  swell  the  nitrogenous  excreta.  In  cases  of  severe  exertion 
it  is  not  improbable  that  these  changes  may  be  unusually  large ;  and 
this  especially  would  be  the  case  were  individual  muscular  fibres  to 
become  rigid  and  stand  in  need  of  absorption  and  removal. 
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In  this  manner  the  theory  of  Hermann  brings  together  all  the 
chemical  facts  of  muscular  contraction  :  but  it  has  the  further  merit 
of  attempting  to  solve  the  electrical  facts  also.  It  is  entirely  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  explain  in  detail  how  this  is  accomplished. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  key  to  the  most  complicated 
electrical  phenomena  of  resting  and  acting  muscle  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contact  of  heterogeneous  substances;  and  that  the  heterogeneity 
required  by  the  theory  is  supplied  by  the  chemical  difference  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  resting  muscle  on  the  one  hand,  and  dying 
or  contracting  muscle  on  the  other.  But,  while  the  theory  is  so  far 
satisfactory,  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  capital  imperfection  of 
it,  that  it  does  not  represent  to  us  how  contraction  itself  takes  place. 
To  suppose  that  in  the  hypothetical  formation  of  gelatinous  myosin 
the  physical  particles  of  muscle  are  drawn  together  or  suffer  a 
rearrangement,  is  but  to  support  one  hypothesis  by  advancing  another ; 
the  explanation  of  muscular  contraction  on  the  view  that  it  is 
due  to  the  shortening  of  gelatinous  myosin  has  always  appeared  to 
us  improbable,  and  it  is  certainly  not  countenanced  by  any  known 
facts. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  NERVOUS  TISSUES. 


SeCTT.   1.      iNTRODirCTORT. 

cuwdfloft-  The  organs  which  compose  the  nervous  system  of  the 
tion  of  nerve-  higher  animals  may  be  classed  as  Ist  central  organs, 
organs.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  brain  and  spinal  cord  and   the  various 

peripheral  or  sporadic  ganglia ;  2nd  conducting  structures  or  nerves 
which  are  engaged  in  bringing  into  communication  the  central  organs 
"with,  3rd,  end-organs  wherein  the  fibres  of  certain  of  the  nerves 
(aflferent)  commence,  and  those  of  certain  others  (efferent)  terminate. 

Orey  and  ^®  large  nerve-centres  are  composed  of  grey  and 

wMte  matter  white  matter,  properly  so  called.  In  the  grey  matter 
rtrtiie  nervous  reside  the  nerve-celU  which  are  the  characteristic  ele- 
■'''*^  ments  of  the  central  organs,  and  which  for  the  most 

part  certainly  have  a  connection  direct  or  indirect  with  nerve- 
fibres. 

The  white  matter  is  composed  of  nerve-fibres,  making  their  way 
to  and  from  the  grey  matter,  and  only  very  exceptionally  contains 
nerve-cells.  Both  grey  and  white  matter  are  supported  by  a  connec- 
tive-tissue framework  termed  the  neuroglia ;  botn  are  supplied  with 
blood-vessels  which  penetrate  from  tne  surrounding  membranes, 
though  the  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white ; 
in  both  we  can  trace  the  commencement  of  lymphatic  vessels. 

Nerve-ceUs. 

Nerve-cells  are  irregular  masses  of  protoplasm,  possessed  of  a  well- 
marked  nucleus  and  nucleolus,  and  sending  out  one  or  more  processea 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  often  somewhat  pigmented  (greyish) ;  in 
the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglia  of  Aphrodite  aculeata  it  has  been  shewn 
to  be  tinged  of  a  red  colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  haemoglobin.  That 
part  of  the  protoplasm  which  immediately  surrounds  t£e  nucleus  is 
granular,  while,  in  most  cases,  that  which  is  disposed  at  the  periphery 
of  the  cell  exhibits  a  striated  appearance  which  seems  to  be  similar 
to,  and  indeed  continuous  with,  that  often  exhibited  by  the  axis 
cylinders  of  the  nerves.    It  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  book  to 
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describe  all  the  various  forms  which  nerve-cells  present ;  and  mention 
will  merely  be  made  of  certain  observations  wmch  refer  to  the  most 
marked  and  readily  investigated  of  these  structures. 

The  processes  which  are  given  oflf  by  many  nerve-cells,  as  by  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  numerous,  and 
such  cells  are  often  spoken  of  as  w/ultipolar^  These  processes  are 
extremely  fragile,  but  under  favourable  circumstances  they  may  be 
observed  to  give  off  a  number  of  fine  branches.  In  addition,  it  has 
been  maintained  (Deiters)  that  one  process  which  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  its  much  greater  thickness  and  length 
becomes  continuous  with  the  so-called  axis  cylinder  of  a  medullated 
nerve-fibre ;  such  a  process  would,  on  this  view,  place  the  nerve-cell 
in  direct  communication  with  a  nerve-fibre. 

The  other  finely  ramifying  processes  anastomose  with  similar 
processes  from  other  nerve-cells,  giving  rise  to  a  reticvlvm  from  which 
probably  arise  the  axis  cylinders  of  other  nerve-fibres*  Such  a  fine 
reticulum  can  readily  be  seen  in  the  grey  matter,,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  establish  which  parts  of  it  are  purely  nervous  and 
which  belong  to  the  connective  tissue.  Nerve-cells  may  or  may  not 
have  a  sheath  or  investment. 

We  are  acquainted  with  very  few  facts  relating  to  the  micro- 
chemistry  of  the  nerve-cells ;  they  are  doubtless  in  the  main  proto- 
plasmic in  composition,  and  are  therefore  specially  rich  in  proteid 
substances.  From  the  analysis  of  the  grey  matter  as  compared  with 
the  white,  we  conclude  that  the  nerve-cells  are  comparatively  poOT  in 
the  complex  phosphorized  constituents,  and  in  other  bodies,  such  for 
instance  as  cholesterin,  which  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  nervous 
organs  as  a  whole.  From  the  abundant  supply  of  blood  to  the  grey 
matter  as  compared  with  the  white  we  may  assume  that  respiratory 
exchanges  go  on  much  more  actively  in  nerve-cells  than  in  nerve- 
fibres,  a  conclusion  strongly  borne  out  by  the  previously  mentioned 
discovery  of  haemoglobin  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  ganglia  of  Aphro^ 
dite  aculeatof. 

Nerve-fhres. 

We  may  conveniently  divide  nerve-fibres  into  the  two  Masses  of 
(1)  medullated,  (2)  non-meduUated  nerve-fibres;  the  former  are  much 
the  more  abundant. 

1.  MeduUated  nerve-fibres.  When  examined  in  its  yet  living 
condition  the  meduUated  nerve-£bre  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
perfectly  pellucid  homogeneous  structure  which  might  at  first  be 
thought  to  be  a  tube  with  transparent  walls,  containing  a  transparent 
liquid;  a  careful  examination  of  all  facts  causes  one^  however,  to 
reject  this  view  without  hesitation. 

At  death  the  nerve-fibre  undergoes  changes  in  its  physieal  consti- 
tution, and  it  then  can  be  shewn  to  present  (1)  a  highly  transparent 
membranous  envelope,  termed  the  neurilemma,  in  which,  or  beneath 
which,  are  oval  flattened  nuclei,  (2)  a  central  structure,  the  cucia  cylith- 
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der^  and  (3)  between  the  neurilemma  and  the  axis  cylinder  a  white, 
highly  refracting  substance,  known  as  the  Toedvllary  sheath  or  white 
substance  of  Sckwanji,  At  intervals,  the  white  suDstance  is  inter- 
rupted (noaes  of  Ranvier). 

2.  Non-medullated  nerve-fibres.  These  differ  from  the  medul- 
lated  variety  in  the  absence  of  the  white  substance  of  Schwann. 
They  consist  of  an  axis  cylinder  sheathed  in  a  nucleated  neurilemma. 

l*he  neurilemma  may  be  absent  from  both  medullated  and  non- 
meduUated  nerve-fibres. 

Tbenenri-  The  very  transparent   and   thin  membrane  which 

**°'™*'  forms  the  wall  of  the   nerve-fibre  appears  to  possess 

characters  which  closely  resemble  if  they  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  sarcolemma.  When  a  medullated  nerve-fibre  enters  a  muscular 
fibre,  the  neurilemma  loses  itself  upon,  and  becomes  continuous  with, 
the  sarcolemma  (Kuhne).  By  prolonged  boiling  both  neurilemma  and 
sarcolemma  yield  gelatin. 

TbeaziB  This  structure,  which  under  a  high  power  of  the 

^^^**^*''*  microscope  presents   the   appearance  of  a  cylindrical 

band,  exhibiting  marks  of  fibrillation,  is  certainly  of  solid  consistence 
during  life,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  proteid  with  complex 
fat-Uke  bodies.  It  is  partly  soluble  in  a  weak  aqueous  solution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  1000),  and  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt.  It  is  not  collagenous.  It  reduces  gold  solutions 
very  readily  in  the  presence  of  light;  it  is  stained  by  ammoniacal 
solutions  of  carmine,  which  leave  the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
unstained ;  this  action  of  carmine  is  probably  dependent  upon  changes 
which  occur  in  the  axis  <3ylinder  at  death. 

Chromic  acid,  potassium  bichromate,  ammonium  monochromate 
and  certain  other  reagents,  harden  the  axis  cylinder  and  render  it 
more  easily  seen.  Perosmic  acid,  though  hardening  it,  does  not  stain 
it  black. 

The  wiiito  That  the  medullated  nerve-fibre  is  not  homogeneous 

J^J^*""*  ^      while  it  is  in  a  physiological  condition,  i.e,  that  a  distinc- 
^"^""^'  tion  between  the  axis  cylinder  and  medullary  sheath 

exists,  may  be  proved  by  various  considerations,  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  works  on  histology.  The  white  substance  of  Schwann 
appears  during  life  to  have  a  semi-liquid  consistence ;  from  optical 
considerations  it  would  seem  to  contain  suspended  solid  bodies.  At 
death  it  undergoes  a  kind  of  coagulation.  The  white  substance  of 
Schwann  instantly  reduces  solutions  of  perosmic  acid  and  becomes 
black  from  the  presence  of  metallic  osmium.  When  fresh,  the  white 
substance  can  be  squeezed  out  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  is  found  to  be 
insoluble  in  water  in  which  it  swells;  it  is  partially  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  white  substance  of  Schwann  is  doubtless  specially  rich  in  the 
complex  phosphorized  fats,  in  the  cerebrin  group  of  bodies,  and  in  the 
cholesterin,  which  will  be  described  as  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
qervous  matter. 
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Sect.  2.    The  Proteids  found  in  the  Nervous  Tissues. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  solids  contained  in  the  grey  matter,  and 
about  one-fourth  of  the  solids  of  the  white  matter  of  the  nerve-centres, 
consist  of  proteid  substances,  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  these  is  but 

scanty. 

Amongst  these  proteid  bodies  are  to  be  mentioned,  (1)  a  proteid 
substance  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  is  coagulated  at  76*  C. ;  this 
probably  is  derived  from  the  grey  matter ;  (2)  a  globulin-like  body 
which  is  dissolved  by  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  is 
precipitated  from  it  when  the  same  salt  is  added  to  saturation ;  and 
(3)  an  alkaline  albuminate,  which  remains  in  solution  when  a  10  per 
cent,  salt  solution  of  brain  is  boiled;  in  the  solution  filtered  from 
coagulated  proteids,  acetic  acid  produces  an  abundant  precipitate^. 

Sect.  3.    Neurokeratin  and  Nucleix, 

Neurokeratin, 

If  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  treated  with  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether,  so  as  to  extract  the  fatty  matters  of  the  medullary  sheath,  there 
is  left  in  its  place  an  irregular  framework  which  is  highly  refractile, 
and  which  is  scarcely  affected  by  digestion  with  trypsin  or  pepsin. 
This  refractory  substance  swells  when  placed  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  but  only  dissolves  in  these 
liquids  when  boiled. 

The  substance  resembles,  indeed,  the  homy  matter  of  epidermis  in 
its  power  of  resisting  powerful  chemical  agents,  and  has  been  called 
by  Euhne  and  Ewald",  who  have  studied  its  properties.  Neuro- 
keratin. 

The  substance  is  found  not  only  in  medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  nerve-centres  and  in  the  retina ;  it  appears  not 
to  be  present  in  non-medullated  nerve-fibres. 

Ox's  brain  is  washed  in  water,  finely  divided,  digested  for  a 

"'tJftJK*^     long  time  ia  cold  alcohol,  again  pounded,  pressed,  treated 

J^yj^  ^^'     with  alcohol  Then  fully  extracted  with  ether;  dried  in  the  air, 

and  powdered.  The  dry  powder  is  shaken  through  hair 
sieves  and  boiled  with  alcohol,  imtil  this  liquid  dissolves  no  more  cerebrin. 
The  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  pressed  and  digested  with  pepsin  and  the 
insoluble  residue  washed;  it  is  then  digested  for  24  hours  in  a  weak 
solution  of  trypsin  containing  salicylic  add,  and  afterwards  it  is  digested  at 

1  The  most  recent  observations  on  the  proteids  of  the  brain  are  contained  in  a  paper 
by  Petrowskj  entitled  "  Zusammensetzung  der  grauen  nnd  der  weis^n  Substanz  des 
Gehimes."    Pfluger*s  Arehiv,  Vol.  vix.  p.  367. 

'  A.  Ewald  und  W.  Eiihne,  "  Ueber  einen  netien  Bestandtbeil  des  Nervensystems" 
I  (Neurokeratin).  Verhand,  d,  naturh.  med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg^  Vol.  i.  Heft  5. 
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40^  C,  for  six  hours,  in  a  similar  trypsin  solution  wliich  Has  been  rendered 
alkaline.  The  residue  is  washed  with  cold,  and  afterwards  with  hot, 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  extracted  with  a  ^  p.  c:  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  extracted  matter  is  treated  with  a  little  acetic  acid, 
with  the  object  of  removing  adhering  alkali,  and  is  then  washed  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish 
powder  which  amounts  to  from  15  to  20  p.  c.  of  the  dried  residue  left 
after  the  brain  has  been  fully  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

artiM  Neurokeratin  resembles  in  its  general  behaviour  the 

keratin  of  the  homy  tissues ;  it  dififers  from  that 
substance,  however,  in  being  less  easily  soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of 
caustic  potash. 

When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours  neuro- 
keratin does  not,  Kke  horn,  entirely  dissolve.  In  the  sohition,  both 
tyrosin  and  leucin  are  found ;  the  former  being  in  larger  and  the  latter 
in  smaller  quantities  than  when  proteids  are  similarly  treated. 

Neurokeratin  emits,  when  ignited,  the  odour  of  burning  horn ;  it 
melts  and  then  bums  with  a  luminous  flame.  The  body  contains 
nitrogen  and  2'93  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  leaves  1*6  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Nuclein. 

.When  describing  the  constituents  of  pus,  the  propriety  of  admitting 
the  existence  of  a  definite  chemical  individual  termed  nuclein  was 
discussed,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that  under  that  term  bodies 
of  the  most  vaiied  composition  had  been  classed,,  the  common  proper- 
ties of  which  consisted  in  resisting  the  action  of  the  digestive  ferments 
whilst  they  were  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  caustic  soda.  By 
following  processes  essentially  similar  to  those  by  which  the  alleged 
nuclein  has  been  separated  from  pus^  v.  Jaksch^  thinks  he  has 
discovered  nuclein  in  human  brain. 

His  analyses  do  not  agree  withany  of  the  analyses  of  nuclein  obtained 
from  other  sources  (see  p.  242).  As  v.  Jaksch  alleges  that  his  body 
possessed  the  properties  of  Miescher's  nuclein  obtained  from  the  milt 
of  salmon,  we  quote  the  ultimate  analyses  of  Miescher's  and  v.  Jaksch's 
substances. 

ANALYSES  OF  NUCLEIN. 


From 

spermatozoa  of  salmon. 

From  hvittui  bnun. 

Hieseher.. 

T.  Jokaoh. 
(1)                     (2) 

c. 

3611 

50ft              60-5 

H. 

515 

7-4               7-8 

N. 

1309 

1321            1315 

P. 

9-59 

1-71              208 

^  y.  Jaksob,  **  Ueber  das  Yorkommen  yon  Nnclein  im  Menschengiliim."    Pfiiiger'f 
ArchiVf  Vol.  xni.  p.  469. 
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Mr  Qeoghegan*  has  estimated  the  amount  of  the  hypothetical 
nudein  in  brain  at  14  grms.  per  1000  grms.  of  brain-substance. 


Sect.  4.    The  Phosphorized  Constituents  found  in  Nervous 

Tissues. 

There  is  no  subject  in  Physiological  Ghemistiy  concerning  which 
it  is  more  diflficult  to  give  a  statement,  which  would  be  accepted  as 
correct  by  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  it>  than  the 
chemistry  of  the  complex  phosphorized  fats  which  exist  in  the  nervous 
tissue.  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  as 
impartial  an  account  as  possible  of  the  present  condition  of  a  subject 
which  is  eminently  in  a  transition  stage. 

Pkotaoon^ 

UacoTerF  ^^  *^®  7^^  1865,  Dr  Oscar  Liebreich  published  an 

by  Uabreieh.      importcmt  paper*  upon  a  new  proximate  principle  which 

he  had  separated  from  the  brain.  Unlike  the  aumerous 
bodies,  possessed  of  ill-defined  properties,  which  had^  by  diflferent 
writers,  received  the  names  of  ccrebrin,  cerebric  acid,  lecithine,  or 
phosphorized  fats,  this  new  body  could  be  extracted  by  an  easy  process 
in  a  state  of  purity,  and  to  it,  probably  as  indicatmg  it  as  the  first 
definitively  ascertained  specific  constituent  of  brain,  Liebreich  ascribed 
the  name  of  Protagon  (wpayraffo<f,  leading  in  advance). 

jj^j^  ^  The  substance  was  obtained  by  the  following  process, 

prepantton.      ^  animal  was  bled  to  death  from  the  carotid,  and  a 

stream  of  water  was  passed  through  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  wash  the  blood  out.  The  brain,  freed  from  its  mem- 
branes, was  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  shaken  in  a  flask  with 
ether  and  water  at  0**  C.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  at  a  temperature  of 
0^  until  the  ether  had  separated,  and  the  treatment  with  ether  again 
and  again  repeated. 

The  brain-matter  having  been  separated  by  filtration  from  ether 
and  water,  was  digested  with  85  per  cent,  alcohol,  at  a  temperature  of 
45*^0.  The  fluid  was  filtered  hot  and  allowed  to  cool  at  0"C.  A 
flocculent  precipitate  theli  separated,  which  was  collected  on  a  filter 
and  treated  with  cold  ether,  until  it  ceased  to  dissolve  cholesterin. 
The  insoluble  mass  was  dried  invcLCuo,  and  dissolved  in  spirit  at  45^  C. 
The  alcoholic  solution  was  filtered,  and  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually, 
when  protagon  separated  in  the  form  of  microscopical  needles,  differing 
a  little  in  arrangement  and  form  according  to  the  concentration  of  the 

1  Edward  G.  Geoghegan  ^ans  Dublin).  *'  Ueber  die  anorganischen  Gehimsalze  nebst 
einer  Bestimnmng  des  Nucleins  im  Gehmi."    Zeitschriftf,  phyt.Ckem,  Vol.  i.  p.  830. 

*  Oscar  Liebreioh,  **  Ueber  die  ohemische  Beschaflfenheit  der  Qehimsttbatanz." 
ArauUen  der  Chemie  wid  Pharmacie,  Bd.  cxxxiv.  S.  29 — 44. 
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solution.  The  substance  thus  obtained  could  be  recrystallized  re- 
peatedly. As  a  result  of  his  analyses  Liebreich  ascribed  to  protagon 
the  formula  C„,Hg^jN^O„P. 

Froperttoi  Protagon  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold,  but  more 

of  Protagon,       easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether.     At  higher  tempei'a- 
^^^fiorChig  to      tures  than  55^  C,  alcohol  appears  to  decompose  protagon. 
*         *  In  water  protagon  swells  and  presents  the  appearance  of 

an  opaque  jelly,  ultimately  dissolving  so  as  to  form  an  opaque 
solution.  Liebreich  found  that  protagon  was  soluble  in  glacial  acetic 
acid,  which  deposited  it  again  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  subjected  to 
the  action  of  cold. 

When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate  protagon  is 
decomposed,  yielding  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  fatty  acids  of  which 
he  isolated  stearic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  a  base  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  oineurine,  and  to  the  platinum  compound  of  which  he 
ascribed  the  formula  CgHj^NCljPt.  This  base  was  afterwards  shewn 
to  be  identical  with  the  base  which  Strecter  had  separated  from  bile 
and  termed  choline. 

Although  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a  large  number  of  Liebreich's 
facts  has  been  placed  beyond  question,  the  cardinal  fact  itself — that 
protagon  is  a  definite  phosphorized  principle  contained  in  nervous 
matter — had,  until  lately,  come  to  be  universally  denied. 

HypothefllB  ^7  Diaconow,  Hoppe-Seyler,  and  Thudichum  it  is 

tbat  protagon  denied  that  any  such  definite  substance  exists,  and 
la  a  mixture       Liebreich's  protagon  is  held  to  be  a  mechanical  admix- 

®'^?!1S?  ture  of  a  phosphorized  body  termed  lecithin,  a^R^NPO., 
and ledtliln.  ..i  ^  t,   ^  i.       i.     •     j     i  j*^^  j 

with    a    nitrogenous,   non-phosphorized,  body    termed 

cerebrin.    The  presence  of  phosphorus  in  proti^on  is  said  to  be  due 

to  contamination  with  lecithin,  and  in  support   of  this  view  it  is 

alleged  that  by  extracting  protagon  with  ether,  the  substance  loses  more 

and  more  phosphorus.     According  to  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler's 

admission,  the  phosphorus  does  adhere  most  obstinately  and  cannot  be 

entirely  got  rid  of,  though  Dr  Thudichum  thinks  he  has,  by  mere 

extraction  with  ether,  obtained  eerebrin  (or  cerebrines)  quite  free  from 

phosphorus. 

According  to  Diaconow*  by  repeated  extractions  with  ether,  the  P 
contained  in  protagon  may  be  made  to  sink  to  1  per  cent.,  whereas, 
according  to  Liebreich's  formula,  it  should  contain  1*5  per  cent. 
Actually,  in  the  three  determinations  which  he  made,  Liebreich 
obtained  1*1,  I'l,  and  15,  as  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  100  parts, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  the  highest  number 
was  correct  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  calculation. 

In  the  year  1877,  the  Author,  assisted  by  Mr  Leopold  Larmuth, 
Piatt  Physiological  Scholar,  commenced  in  the  Physiological  Labora- 

1  Diaconow,   **Da8  Lecithin  im  Gehim."    Ceniralhlatt  fiir  die  medicin.  WitteU' 
schaften  (8  Februar  1868).    Nr.  7,  Pag.  97. 
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toiy  of  Owens  College,  a  series  of  experiments  intended  to  determine 
whether  Liebreich's  protagon  existed  or  not.  This  preliminary  inves- 
tigation shewed  that  by  Liebreich's  process  there  is  always  obtained 
a  body  having  the  physical  properties  of  protagon,  and  containiag 
phosphorus  in  a  proportion  sufficiently  near  to  that  indicated  by  him; 
it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  specimens  of  protagon 
.which  had  been  crystallized  from  alcohol  four  or  five  times,  was  not 
smaller  than  that  present  in  protagon  which  had  only  once  been 
crystallized,  though  a  thorough  treatment  with  ether  preceded  each 
recrystallization. 

These  first  experiments,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  perfectly  satis- 
factory. It  appeared,  however,  quite  essential,  before  forming  a 
definite  opinion,  to  extend  them  very  considerably,  and  especially  to 
prove  the  definite  nature  of  protagon  by  a  large  number  of  analyses, 
indicating  not  merely  the  amount  of  phosphorus,  but  also  that  of  the 
other  elements  present  in  it. 

This  investigation  was  subsequently  earned  on  by  the  Author  in 
conjunction  with  Dr  E.  Blankenhonx,  with  the  result  of  proving  to 
their  entire  satisfaction  that  protagon  is  a  definite  chemical  body\ 

Perfectly  fresh  ox's  brains  are  freed  from  blood  and 
ofBianken-  from  adhering  membranes  as  completely  as  possible, 
horn  and  tue  and  are  then  digested  for  many  hours  (IS  to  24)  in 
Author  for  85  per  cent,  alcohol  in  a  large  incubator  kept  constantly 

preparing  at  45**  C.     The  fluid   is  filtered  whilst  hot,  and  the 

protagon.  insoluble  matter  is  again  treated  with  fresh  quantities 

of  spirit,  the  proceeding  being  repeated  four  or  five  tinies,  as  long, 
indeed,  as  the  filtrate  when  cooled  to  0°  deposits  a  fair  quantity  of 
white  flocculent  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  being  then  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle  is  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  agitated  with  ether,  in  order  to  dissolve  cholesterin  and 
other  bodies  soluble  in  ether*.  The  ether  having  been  removed, 
first  by  decantation  and  then  by  filtration,  the  substance  left  undis- 
solved by  it  is  first  of  all  dried  between  sheets  of  filtering  paper 
in  air,  and  afterwards  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphorus  pentoxide. 

1  Gamgee  und  Blankenhorn,  "Ueber  Protagon,"  ZtiUchrift  f,  physiol.  Chemie,  Vol. 
m.  (1879)  p.  260.    "On  Protagon,"  Journal  Physiology,  Vol.  ii.  (1879)  p.  113. 

^  At  first  we  commenced  by  repeating  exactly  the  process  of  Liebreich  in  all  its 
details ;  one  of  the  steps  of  that  process  we  had  found  ixanght  with  peculiar  difficulty, 
and  we  soon  ascertained  that  it  could  be  dispensed  with  without  prejudicially  affecting 
the  success  of  the  operations.  The  step  to  which  we  refer  consists  in  agitating  the 
freshly  pounded  brain  repeatedly  with  water  and  ether  at  0^  C,  so  long  as  the  ether 
dissolves  considerable  quantities  of  substance,  then  filtering  and  placing  the  insoluble 
matter  in  85  per  cent,  alcohol  at  45^  C.  When  pounded  brain  is  so  treated  with  water 
and  ether  it  swells  up  and  the  separation  of  the  ether  is  most  incomplete.  The  process 
of  filtration  is  one  which  is  attended  with  great  difficulty,  even  when  carried  out 
in  the  only  way  in  which  we  found  it  possible,  viz.,  in  the  woven  bags  sold  for  household 
purposes,  for  straining  jellies,  <feo.  It  was,  however,  apparent  that  however  prolonged 
the  ether  washing,  it  never  succeeded  in  freeing  the  brain  from  cholesterin  and  other 
matters  soluble  in  ether,  and  that  the  removal  of  these  bodies  &om  protagon  was  most 
readily  effected  at  a  later  stage  of  the  operations. 
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The  resulting  mass,  which  has  a  snow-white  colour,  is  reduced  to 
powder,  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  digested  for  many  hours 
with  alcohol  heated  to  45®  C.  From  the  filtered  liquid,  if  this  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  the  protagon  separates  in  the  form 
of  microscopic  crystals,  mostly  arranged  in  rosettes,  the  appearance 
and  arrangement  of  which  diflfer  somewhat,  as  Liebreich  very  exactly 
pointed  out,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution. 
The  once  crystallized  protagon  thus  obtained  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  with  ether,  and  dried  first  of  all  in  air  and  ultimately  over 
P,Og.  It  is  then  recrystallized  as  many  times  as  required,  the  process 
always  commenvcing  by  pulverizing  and  thoroughly  shaking  with  cold 
ether. 

BesiUta  of  With  the  object  of  proving  the  definite  nature  of 

ultimate  protagon,  the  Author  and  Dr  Blankenhom  subjected 

93^»^yMBci  the  body  to  repeated  recrystallization,  subjecting  the 
^'"'***"^'  product  of  the  successive  operations  to  ultimate  ana- 

lysis.    The  following  are  the  results  of  these  analyses : — 

Protagon  once  Protagon  twioe  Protagon  twice   Thrice  re-  Four  timet 

reoiystallized  reciystallized  reciyBtallized    ciyBtaUized      redryB- 

(dog).  (ox).                        (ox).                (ox).          Btallized 

t * \.     /  *• 1  r * r  (horse). 

No.  5.      No.  6.  No.  1.       No.  2.  No.  8.       No.  4.      No.  8.          No.  7. 

C    ...   66S      66-6  66-46  6658    6634    66*36     66-30      66-26 

H  ...   10-52    11-06  10-96  10-72    1056    10-78    10-467    10-48 

N ..  2-3        2-6        2-40        ..         229 

P 1-094    1-107    1-032    1-081     1*027      .. 

0 

From  the  above  numbers  we  have  deduced  for  protagon  the 
empirical  formula  C^JSj^gN^PO^. 

Calculated.  Mean  found. 

'a„ 1920  ......  66-45  66-39 

H,^ 308     10-66  10-69 

N, 70     2-42  2-39 

P 31     r07  1068 

0„ _560     19-40 

2889-  lOOOO 

From  the  results  of  these  analyses  it  appears  to  the  Author 
that  the  existence  of  protagon  as  a  definite  chemical  individual  is 
well-nigh  proved. 

Btouuty  of  It  has  been  alleged  by  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler 

protacon.  ^j^j^^  y^y  prolonged  treatment  with  ether  and  alcohol 

the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  of  protagon  may  be  removed,  and  these 
authors  regard  protagon  as  a  mixture  of  a  nitrogenous  body  (cerebrin) 
with  a  phosphorized  substance  (lecithin).  The  most  careful  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  by  the  Author  has  led  to  entirely  opposite  con« 
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elusions.  Pure  protagon  is  remarkably  rebellious  to  the  action  of  even 
boiling  alcohol,  though  that  action  be  continued  for  hours:  and  the  most 
persistent  attempts  to  separate  lecithin  from  it  have  failed.  At  the 
same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  protagon  when  treated  with 
certain  reagents  which  decompose  it,  especially  when  digested  with 
alkalies,  yields,  amongst  other  bodies,  certain  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  lecithin.  But  to  conclude  from 
the  presence  of  these,  the  presence  of  lecithin,  is  obviously  unphiloso- 
phical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  protagon  is  accompanied  in  the  brain 
by  large  quantities  of  a  body  or  bodies  which  may  provisionally  be 
conveniently  classed  under  the  term  of  cerebrin,  and  likewise  by 
smaller  quantities  of  other  phosphorized  bodies,  containing  a  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  very  close  to  that  found  in  lecithin,  yielding 
I  the  same  products  of  decomposition,  and  the   separation  of  which 

j  presents  extraordinary  diflSculties.     Yet,  the  Author  is  convinced  that 

unquestionably  the  only  well  characterized  phosphorized  proximate 
principle,  which  can  with  our  present  methods  be  separated  with 
certainty  and  whose  existence  will  be  confirmed  by  future  researches, 
is  Protagon. 

LiAbreieh'  ^'     Action  of  Alkolias,     Liebreich  discovered  that 

researches  on  '^^^^  protagon  is  boiled  for  24  hours  with  a  satu- 
tiie  products  rated  solution  of  barium  hydrate,  the  solution  con- 
ofdecompo-  tains  the  barium  salt  of  glycerin-phosphoric  acid, 
nuon  of  pro-  (C3H.)  (OH), .  0 .  PO  (OH), ;  a  base  called  Neurine,  which 
^^^^*  was  afterwards  shewn  to  be  identical  with  a  base  pre- 

viously obtained  by  Strecker  from  ox  bile  and  termed  by  him  Choline 
(CgHyjNOj)  ;  and  barium  salts  of  several  fatty  acids,  especially  of 
stearic  acid.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliere  is  formed,  in  addition,  a  certain 
quantity  of  a  cerebrin-like  body  or  a  mixture  of  such  bodies,  %,e,  a 
substance  is  obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  ether,  which  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  is  deposited  from  it  in  a  nodular  form  on 
cooling:  which  contains  nitrogen  but  no  phosphorus.  The  experiments 
of  the  Author  have  shewn  him  that  the  quantity  of  this  body  which 
is  formed  is  very  much  smaller  than  would  be  the  case  on  the 
hypothesis  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  or  even  a  conjugated  compound 
of  lecithin  and  cerebrin. 

2.  Action  of  adds.  "When  protagon  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  absence  of  light,  a  yellowish  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
deposits  flocculi  of  a  body  free  from  phosphorus ;  and  which  becomes 
cofoured  when  exposed  to  light.  In  this  process  there  is  set  free  a 
laevogyrous,  non-fermentable  sugar. 

The  chief  products  of  decomposition  of  protagon  will  be  de- 
scribed at  length  under  the  head  of  lecithin  and  cerebrin ;  under  the 
latter  the  cerebrin  body  which  accompanies  protagon  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 
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Lecithi:^. 

Besides  the  nervous  tissues,  there  are  others  in  which  organic 
phosphorized  ingredients  occur  in  considerable  proportions ;  these  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  ovum,  in  spermatozoa,  eta 

The  first  satisfactory  study  of  the  phosphorized  organic  bodies 
was  made  by  Gobley  *,  who  described  under  the  name  of  Lecithine 
a  viscous  proximate  principle  which  he  had  separated  from  the  eggs 
of  the  carp.  This  body  was  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  cold,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol,  from  which  it  was 
deposited  on  cooling.  Gobley*  found  that  this  body,  when  ignited, 
yielded  an  ash  possessed  of  a  strong  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  further  shewed  that  when  decomposed 
with  acids  or  alkalies,  his  lecithin  yielded  glycerin-phosphoric  acid 
and  fatty  acids,  amongst  which  he  cited  oleic  and  margaria  Besides 
lecithin,  Gobley  separated,  by  a  process  wjiich  would  certainly  cause 
decomposition  of  any  complex  proximate  principle,  a  body  which 
he  termed  Cerebrin,  which  contamed  0*43  p.c.  of  phosphorus. 

In  researches  on  the  brain  which  were  anterior  to  his  most  mature 
investigations  on  lecithin  from  eggs,  Gobley  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  phosphorized  matter  of  the  brain  resembles,  if  it  be  not  iden- 
tical with,  that  obtained  from  eggs,  and  this  view  of  Gobley's  is  the 
one  which  has  commended  itself  almost  universaUy  to  physiological 
chemists. 

After  the  publication  of  Liebreich's  memoir  on  Protagon  attention 
was  again  directed  to  the  phosphorized  proximate  principles  of  the 
body,  it  being  doubtless  surmised  that  the  well-defined  protagon 
would  be  discovered  where  earlier  observers  had  found  less  sharply 
characterized  bodies.    This  surmise  was,  however,  soon  disproved. 

In  a  paper  published  in  Hoppe-Seyler's  Untersuchungen,  by  one 
of  his  own  pupils,  Parke  *,  "  On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
Yolk  of  Egg,"  in  which  the  amount  of  protagon  present  was  calculated 
on  Liebreich's  data  from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  found  in  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  yolk  of  egg,  the  observation  was  made  that, 
by  calculation,  more  protagon  was  found  than  corresponded  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  alcohol  extract 

In  a  paper  immediately  succeeding  that  of  Parke's,  Hoppe- 
Seyler  *  clearly  expressed  his  conviction  tnat  the  yolk  of  egg  contains 
no  protagon  but  lecithin,  this  being  the  name  which  Gobley  had 
given  to  the  chief  phosphorized  constituent  of  the  yolk.  He  further 
stated,  that  experiments  made  in  his  laboratory  by  Herr  Jiidell  had 

*  Gobley,  Journal  de  Chimie  et  Pharmacie,  Vol.  xvn.  (1850)  p.  401 :   Vol.  xviil  (1850) 
107. 

»  Gobley,  Joum.  de  Pharm,  et  Chimie,  Vol.  xi.  (1847)  p.  409,  and  xn.  (1847)  1. 

*  Parke,   "Ueber  die  chemische  Constitution  des  Eidotters,"  Med.-€hem.   Unter- 
iuchunpeUf  Heft  2,  p.  213. 

*  Hoppe-Seyler,  •*  Ueber  daa  Vitellin,  Icbthin  nnd  ihre  Beziehnng  zn  den  Eiweiss- 
•toflen.''    Med.'Clienk  Untersuchungen,  Heft  2,  p.  215. 
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shewn  that  the  ether  extract  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  besides  choles- 
terin,  contained  a  body,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  which  corresponded 
to  8*25  p.c.  of  PgOg  (that  is  to  say,  containing  36  p.c.  of  phosphorus), 
and  which  therefore  could  not  be  protagon.  Hoppe-Seyler  had  by 
this  time  obviously  commenced  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
of  protagon,  though  he  did  not  commit  himself  to  a  denial  of  its 
presence  in  the  brain  ;  indeed,  by  implication  he  rather  admitted  his 
belief  in  its  existences 

Another  of  Professor  Hoppe-Seyler's  pupils,  Dr  Diaconow  *,  now 
continued  the  investigation. 

In  a  paper  on  the  bodies  containing  phosphorus  which  are  present 
in  the  hen's  egg  and  in  the  ova  of  the  sturgeon,  he  came  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

1.  Gobley's  lecithin  and  the  phosphorized  bodies  which  are 
obtained  from  Ichthin  and  Vitellin  yield  on  boiling  the  same  products 
of  decomposition  as  protagon. 

2.  They  contain  about  twice  as  much  phosphorus  as  protagon, 
so  that  they  are  either  altogether  distinct  from  protagon,  or  they 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  protagon  with  a  second  phosphorized  body. 

3.  In  any  case  protagon  is  not  the  only  phosphorized  proximate 
principle  of  the  body. 

4.  The  discovery  of  phosphoric  acid  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal  extracts 
of  different  animal  organs,  does  not  entitle  us  to  conclude  that  protagon 
is  present. 

5.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  found  in  an  ethereal  extract, 
freed  from  cholesterin  and  fats,  affords  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
protagon. 

A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  Diaconow 
published  a  second  paper*  in  which  he  described  the  properties  of 
the  phosphorized  constituent  of  yolk  of  eggs,  to  which  he  correctly 
ascribed  the  name  which  Gobley  had  given  to  it,  giving  the  results  of 
analyses,  and  naming  the  chief  products  of  its  decomposition. 

According  to  Diaconow*s  description  of  lecithin  from 
DUconow'B      eggs  this  body  has  the  following  characters  : 
des^Uon  of  p^j^^  lecithin  presents  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish- 

white,  waxy,  very  hygroscopic  solid,  which  when  in 
thin  layers  shines  with  a  silky  lustre;  it  is  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol,  it  swells  in  water,  and  on  shaking  it  in,  or  stirring  it  with, 
water  it  forms  a  starch-like  solution  which  filters  with  difficulty. 
When  ignited  it  burns  away,  leaving  as  only  residue  phosphoric 
anhydride*.     The  chemical  formula  of  the  body  calculated  from  its 

^  *'0b  aber  nebcn  Protagon  anch  Lecithin  sicb  in  der  Hirnmasse  findet  babe  ioh 
nich  nnteraucht.**    Hoppe-Seyler,  Ibid.  p.  220. 

'  Diaconow,  "  XJeber  die  pbosphorhaltigen  Korper  der  Hubner-  und  StSreier"  (Vor- 
laufige  Mittheilung).     Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Vntersuchungen,  Heft  2,  p.  221. 

»  Diaconow,  "IJeber  die  chemische  Constitution  dea  Lecithin,"  Centralblatt  fiir  die 
med.  Wistenschaften,  1868,  No.  1,  p.  2. 

*  This  is  a  carious  mistake  which  has  been  repeated  by  all  physiological  chemists  ; 
the  residue  is  one  of  metaphosphoric  acid. 
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ultimate  analysis  (C  =  64-27p.c. ;  H  =  ll-4;  N  =  l-8;  P  =  3-8)  is 
C^H^NPO,  +  H,0.  When  decomposed  it  yields  glycerin-phosphoric 
acid,  stearic  acid  and  neurine — ^the  very  same  products  which  Liebreich 
had  obtained  from  protagon. 

-  Lecithin  forms  compounds  both  with  bases   and 

of  ledtiiin.         acids,  as  for  example  with  potassium  and  hydrochloric 

acid,  and  the  latter  forms  a  platinum  compound 
(Strecker);  in  the  case  of  distearyl-lecithin  (see  'constitution  of 
lecithin ')  this  compound  would  have  the  formula 

2  (C^H^NPO, .  CI)  +  Pta,. 

A  similar  compound  with  cadmium  chloride  exists.  The  platinum 
compound  is  soluble  in  ether,  but  it  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
ethereal  solution  by  an  excess  of  alcohol. 

jjjj^^j^jjyj^^g  Diaconow  had  in  the  meantime  directed  his  investi- 

aaaertion  of  gation  to  the  brain,  and  one  month  after  the  publication 
the  presenoe  of  his  first  paper  there  appeared  a  second^  which  has 
of  ledtbin  In  exerted  a  most  weighty  intiuence,  causing  physiological 
*"*^  chemists  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Liebreich's 

protagon  does  not  exist  as  a  definite  proximate  principle,  but  that 
it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  lecithin  with  a  body  free  from  phosphorus, 
cerebrin, 

Diaconow^s  Brain  freed  from  its  membranes  and  from  blood,  is 

ttethodof  finely  divided  and   repeatedly  extracted   with   ether; 

Beparatlnff  the   residual  mass   is   digested  with   absolute   alcohol 

lodtiiin  from  at  40*  C,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  thus  obtained  is 
brain.  cooled  to  0* ;  the  precipitate  which  separates  is  filtered 

oflF,  and  washed  with  a  little  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  afterwards 
once  again  with  ether.  A  portion  of  the  substance  dissolves  in  ether, 
whilst  another,  protagon,  remains  as  a  residue.  The  latter  is 
repeatedly  extracted  with  ether  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the 
collected  ethereal  extracts  are  subjected  to  distillation ;  the  residue 
is  dried  at  40^  dissolved  in  a  little  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  cooled.  There  separates  a  white  substance  having  the 
composition  and  properties  of  lecithin.  The  substance  is  amorphous, 
non-pulverizable,  hygroscopic,  swells  in  water  and  when  shaken  with 
it  forms  an  emulsion.  When  burned  it  leaves  as  a  residue  phosphoric 
anhydride  (?).  When  decomposed  with  lime-  or  baryta-water  it 
yields  in  addition  to  neurine,  barium  stearate  and  glycerin-phos- 
phate. 

Analyses  of  the  body  separated  in  this  way  by  Diaconow  furnished 
the  following  results. 


>  Diaconow,  "  Das  Lecithin  im  Gehim."  Centralblatt  fur  die  mediciniichen  Wissen- 
tchaften.  No.  7,  8th  Feb.  1868,  p.  97. 
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1.  00678  substance  gave  0-0083  Mg^P.O,  =  7-83 % P,0^ 

2.  00985         „  „    00123        „       =798 J    „ 

3.  01833         „  „    0  024    Pt  =1-85^N. 

The  formula  of  lecithin,  C^H„NPO„  demands  8378 ^  of  P,Ob  and 
1-17*  of  N. 

Upon  these  facts,  and  these  alone,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware, 
all  subsequent  writers  have  based  their  belief  in  the  presence  of 
lecithin  in  the  brain,  adopting  the  views  of  Diaconow  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler  that  protagon  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  with  cerebrin  ^ 

The  Aniiior'8  ^^  ^    unquestionably   true    that    the    precipitate 

eriudsmof  which  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  Drain, 
the  oteerrti*  contains,  besides  protagon,  cholesterin,  and  a  body  for 
tioBB  of  which  we  may  retain  the  name  of  cerebrin,   small 

^***®*"^®^'  quantities  of  bodies  soluble  in   ether  which  have  a 

much  higher  percentage  of  phosphorus  than  protagon,  and  which 
possess  the  general  smeary  characters  of  lecithin.  But  these  bodies 
are  present  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are  readily  removed  by  ether 
washing.  Protagon  which  has  been  several  times  recrystallized  yields 
no  such  body  as  lecithin  to  ether,  in  which  liquid  it  is  at  ordinary 
temperatures  practically  insoluble. 

From  his  own  observations  then  he  would  conclude  that  whilst 
it  is  true  that  the  brain  yields  to  alcohol  other  phosphorized  bodies 
than  protagon,  the  latter  is  much  the  most  abundant  of  the  phos- 
phorized products,  and  by  no  action  of  ether  can  it  be  split  up  into 
lecithin  and  a  non-phosphorized  cerebrin,  it  is  possible  and  mdeed 
probable  that  amongst  the  phosphorized  principles,  lecithin  is  to  be 
reckoned.  No  sufficient  proof  of  its  identity  has  however  yet  been 
furnished.  It  is  indeed  apparent  to  the  author  from  his  own  work, 
no  less  than  from  a  careful  study  of  the  researches  of  Thudichum, 
that  the  phosphorized  ingredients  are  numerous. 


Description  of  same  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of  lecithin 

and  protagon. 

Whichever  the  view  adopted,  it  appears  that  certain  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  lecithin  ana  protagon  are  the  same.  The 
chief  of  these  are  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  neurine  or  choline,  and 
fatty  acids;  the  two  former  of  these  bodies  will  now  be  described. 

Glycerin-phosphoric  add  (C,H,POj). 

When  distearyl-lecithin  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkaline 
solutions,  it  combines  with  the  elements  of  water,  with  the  formation 

^  The  author  has  attempted  to  separate  lecithin  from  brains  by  Diaoonow*8  method 
and  has  failed  entirely. 

a.  28 
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of  stearic  acid,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  choline,  as  shewn  hy  the 
following  equation : — 

C^H^oNPO,  +  3  H,0  =  2  (C„H«OJ  +  C,H.PO,  +  C^H^NO,. 


•-y 


Lecithin.  Water.       Stearic  acid.        Glycerin-  Neurine. 

phosphoric 
acid. 

This  acid  may  be   prepared  by  the  decomposition  of 
vyl         lecithin  by  means  of  caustic  baryta,  or  synthetically  in  the 
ce^-phol-         foUowing  manner  :— 

phorlc  acid.  Phosphoric  anhydride   is   added   in   equivalent  propor- 

tions to  glycerin  which  is  kept  cool  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
Much  heat  is  evolved  and  the  new  acid  is  formed.  According  to  the 
author's  experiments  the  yield  of  acid  is  extremely  small.  The  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  neuti'alized  with  barium  carbonate^  filtered  from  the 
large  quantity  of  barium  phosphate  which  is  formed,  and  the  filtrate  is 
exactly  neutralized  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  ^m  deposited 
barium  sulphate  is  concentrated  in  vacuo  at  a  low  temperature;  in  this 
manner  a  watery  solution  of  the  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  cannot 
be  concentrated  beyond  a  certain  point,  as  it  decomposes. 

Glycerin-phosphoric  acid  is  a  syrupy  liquid  possessed  of 
and  cwm-  *"  ^^^  *^  ^^  ^^^  sweet  tasta  It  forms  salts  which  are  for 
pounds.  ^^^  most  part  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  the 

lead  compound  is  an  exception  to  the  former  statement. 

Tlie  barium  compound  has  the  composition  CsHyBaPO^  Thudichum 
and  Kingzett  *  describe  a  hydrate  having  the  composition  CgH^BaPOeHjO. 

The  normal  calcium  salt  has  the  composition  CjHyCaPO^H.O ;  it 
is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  so  that  a  solution  appears  to 
coagulate  when  boiled,  like  a  solution  of  albumin.  An  acid  salt  has 
been  described  having  the  formula  CjH^CaPO ,  C^H  PO^ 

A  soluble  zinc  salt  (CaH^ZnOj)  and  an  insoluble  lead  salt  (CgHyPbO^) 
also  exist ;  the  latter  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
to  the  baiium  compound. 

^    ^^  By   studyins:  the  appended    graphic   formulae  of 

^0^^  glycerin,  phosphoric  acid,  and  glycerin-phosphoric  acid 

the  reader  will  apprehend  the  view  which  is  held  of  the 
constitution  of  the  last-named  body. 

|0H  (OH 

(1)     C3H,<^0H  (2)     PobH 

lOH  (oh 

C3H.  (OH),  PO  (OH), 

Glycerin.  OrthophoBphoric  acid. 


^  Thndichmn  and  Eingzett,  "  On  glycero-phosphoric  oxide  and  its  salts,  as  obtained 
from  the  phosphorized  constituents  of  the  brain.''    Joum.  Chan.  Soc.,  July,  1876. 
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roH 

*"     ^"  lOH 
C,H,  (OH), .  0 .  PO  (OH), 

Glycerin-phosphorio  acid. 

Neurine^  {Choline).     CftHyNOy 

^^  This  body,  which  was   first  obtained  by  Strecker* 

Frepara  on.  ^^^^  |^jj^  ^^^^  termed  choline),  and  afterwards  inde- 
pendently discovered  as  a  product  of  decomposition  of  protagon  by 
Liebreich,  and  of  lecithin  by  Diaconow,  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
either  of  the  latter  bodies  by  boiling  them  for  at  least  an  hour  with 
baryta  water.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  treated  with  CO^  then  boiled, 
filtered  and  concentrated  at  a  gentle  heat.  A  syrupy  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  solution  is 
filtered,  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  so  as  to  induce  a  slight  acid  re- 
action, and  then  a  solution  of  platinum  tetrachloride  is  added  ;  a  yellow 
precipitate  (composed  of  a  double  salt  of  neurine  and  platinum  tetra- 
chloride) falls,  which  is  washed  in  alcohol,  dissolved  in  water  and 
decomposed  by  H^S.  The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  of  platinum 
sulphide  is  concentrated  in  the  water  bath.  In  this  way  hydrochlorate 
of  neurine  is  obtained  and  from  this  the  base  is  set  free  by  treatment 
with  silver  oxide. 

^^  Neurine  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 

ether  and  possessing  a  marked  alkaline  reaction.     It 
does  not  coagulate  albumin.     Its  solutions  dissolve  fibrin. 

Besides  the  compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
mponn  .  p^-gyiQ^giy  referred  to,  neurine  forms  compounds  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids ;  its  hydrochlorate  forms  double  salts  with 
platinum  tetrachloride  and  with  gold  chloride.  The  following  are 
the  rational  formulae  of  the  hydrochlorate  and  of  the  platinum  and 
gold  compounds : 

(1)  N  (CHs),  (C,H,  •  OH)  CI. 

(2)  [N(CEy3(C,H[.-0H)Cl],PtCl,. 

(3)  N  (CH,),  (C,H,  •  OH)  01  +  AuClj. 

Prodncts  of  Amongst  numerous  and  highly  interesting  decom- 

deoompoai-         positions   it   may  be   mentioned   that,  when   heated, 
***"^  neurine  splits  up  into  glycol  and  trimethylamine : — 

OH  roH 

In  (CH.)^  oh  =  C,H,  Iqh  +  N  (CH,). 

Neurine.  ^777^"^ — '  m^*     ITT^      '•  ^ 

Gljcol.        Tnmethylamine. 

1  In  writing  thia  description  of  Nenrine  the  author  has  availed  himself  veiy  freely  of 
the  excellent  account  in  Hoffmann's  Lehrbuch  der  Zoochemie,  page  114  et  seq. 
«  Strecker,  "  Ueber  das  Lecithin."    Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Vol  Lxxn,  p.  77. 
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Synthesis.     Neurine  has  been  produced  synthetically  in  two  ways: 
1st.     By  bringing  together  a  concentrated  solution  of  trimethyl- 
amine  with  ethene  oxide,  thus : — 

CH,  CBL .  OH 

I      >0  +  N(CH.).  +  HOH=| 
^^'.^^^dn^.^S^r.    CH,-^N(CHJ.OH 

Ethene  oxide.  Neurine. 

2nd.    By  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  a  mixture   of  ethene-chlor- 
hydrin  and  trimethylamine,  thus  : — 

CH, .  OH  +  N  (CH,),  =  OH, .  OH 


i 


iH.a    Trim«*y»»°^  in,  -  n  (ch,),  a 


Ethene-Ciilorhydrin.  Keorine  Hydrochlorate. 

Constitution  of  Lecithin. 

Having  now  described  the  properties  of  lecithin  as  observed 
by  Diaconow  and  Strecker^  we  have  to  approach  the  question  of  the 
constitution  of  that  body. 

The  lecithin  which  Diaconow  believed  to  exist  in  the  brain  was 
supposed  by  him  to  yield  as  a  product  of  decomposition,  and  as 
the  only  fatty  acid,  stearic  acid,  and  it  may  be  therefore  termed, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  apparent  immediately,  distearyl-ledthin. 
This  body  and  indeed  all  lecithins,  for  there  are  probably  many 
lecithins,  are  derived  from  glycerin-phosphoric  acid. 

If  iit  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  two  of  the  atoms  of  hydroxyl- 
hydrogen  in  the  glycerin  be  replaced  by  two  molecules  of  stearyl,  we 
shall  obtain  an  acid  to  which  the  name  of  distearyl-glycerin- phos- 
phoric acid  was  given  by  Diaconow.  This  acid  would  have  the 
constitution  C,H^(Cj3H^0,),0 ,  PO(OH),:  it  was  actually  obtained  by 
Diaconow  on  shaking  an  ethereal  solution  of  lecithin  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  products  of  the  reaction  being  this  body  and  neurine- 
sulphate. 

Now  distearyl-glycerin-phosphoric  acid  may  unite  itself  with 
neurine  to  form  lecithin. 

The  mode  of  attachment  of  neurine  to  distearyl-glycerin-pho^horic 
acid  cannot  be  represented  with  certainty  by  any  formula.  The  three 
following  formulae  for  distearyl-lecithin  have  been  suggested  and 
represent  the  different  views  which  have  been  held : — 

(A)     Diaconow :  * 


N(CHJ,-  C,H,OH 

>  CtntrtUblattf.  d.  mtd.  Witt.,  1868,  Nr.  1,  8.  8. 
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(B)     Strecker : ' 


•  •to    pol^^ 


N(CH,),OH 
(C)     Hoppe-Seyler :  * 


C.H, 


f(C„H„0.\ 

rOHNCCH,), 


Distearyl-lecithin  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  type  of  the  lecithins ; 
but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  lecithins  which  only  differ  from  this  one 
by  the  radicals  of  oleic  acid  or  of  palmitic  acid  having   taken  the 

{>lace  of  steaiyl.     We  should  thus  have  dipalmityl-lecithin,  dioleyl- 
ecithin   or    oleyl-palmityl-lecithin   formed ;    such   bodies    probably 
exist. 

Phosphorized  Principles  other  than  Protagon  and  Lecithin, 

In  a  very  elaborate  research  on  the  phosphorized  constituents  of 
the  brain,  Thudichum*  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has 
separated  at  least  three  well  characterized  bodies  or  groups  of  bodies. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  these  groups  are  distinguished  as  (1)  the 
Kephalines,  (2)  the  Myelines,  (3)  the  Lecithins. 

u-iina  Belonging  to  the  first  group  is  a  body  Kephaliney 

which  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  soluble  in  ether ;  this 

body  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  less  so  than  either  lecithin  or 

myeline.    To  kephaline  is  ascribed  the  formula  C^^EIy^NPOi,.    It  does 

notf(yrm  definite  compounds  with  platinum  or  cadmium. 

X7«U]iB  ^^^  myelines  are  far  less  soluble  in   ether  than 

*        kephaline  or  the  kephalines,  and  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  lecithins. 

Various  myelines  have  been  described  by  Thudichum  including 
bodies  having  the  following  formulae : — C^HgjNPO. ;  CJEI^jNPOjq; 
C,H„N^O..;  C^«^^,;  C„H„NPO,;  C,H„N.PO,. 

^^^^  The  following  are  the  main  characters  of  the  phosphorized 

iiimm'a  aam-  principles  of  the  brain  as  summarized  by  Dr  Thudichum.    In 

Buoy  of  bis  quoting  them  the  author  in  no  respect  expresses  his  agree- 

mearoheson  ment  with  Dr  Thudichum's  conclusions. 

xlied  mrla-^  "The  group   of  the   phosphorized  bodies  contains   the 

olples.      *  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  combined  proxi- 

mately with  glycerine,  so  that  by  chemolysis  they  all  yield 
glycero-phosphoric  acid,  but  they  differ  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
contain  tho  nitrogen,  and  the  acid  radicles  which  constitute  the  great  bulk 

^  Ann,  Chem,  Pharm,,  1868,  Bd.  oxLvm.  &  77. 
«  PhysiologUche  Chem,,  1877,  1  TheU.  a.  80. 

*  Thudiohom,  '*  Besearohes  on  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Brain."  Reports  of 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Oovemment  Board,  1874,  p.  113  et  seq. 
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of  their  substance,  and  according  to  these  differences  must  be  divided  into 
Bub-grou^  s.  We  thus  obtain  the  sub-groups  of  the  kephcdines,  myelijies,  and 
Ucithines, 

"  Of  these  the  kepJudine  sub-group,  itself  hitherto  unknown,  includes 
members  which  contain  the  nitrogen  in  either  one  or  two  forms,  one  being 
either  choline  or  neurine,  another  hitherto  unknown;  and  they  contain 
the  fatty  acid  radicles  also  in  forms  with  which  chemistry  is  ai  present 
unacquainted,  and  the  members  of  this  sub-group  further  vary  in  the 
amount  of  oxygen  which  they  contain  in.  a  manner  so  as  to  be  sharply 
characterised  thereby.  This  variability  of  the  constituent  oxygen  may 
be  transitional,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  remarkable 
reaction  of  the  bodies  of  this  group  which  I  describe  as  their  oxydis- 
ability. 

"  The  myeline  sub  group,  also  new,  contains  the  nitrogen  in  two  forms, 
of  which  one  is  choline,  the  other  amide  in  a  fatty  acid  radicle.  The 
fatty  acid  radicles  vary,  and  are  mostly  new  forms,  some  known  forms. 
The  members  of  this  group  consequently  vary  in  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen;  little  in  nitrogen,  never  in  phosphorus.  They  are  not  oxy- 
disable  after  the  manner  of  kephaline,  though  there  is  an  oxy-myeline 
after  the  manner  of  oxy-kephaline.  They  are  the  least  soluble  of  the 
entire  group,  the  least  decomposable,  and  stand  the  highest  temperatures, 
being  unchanged  by  fusion  at  a  heat  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

"The  lecithine  sub-group,  well  known  from  the  chemistry  of  eggs,  is 
only  with  difficulty  evolved  from  the  brain,  on  account  not  only  of  the 
many  stages  of  the  processes  necessary  for  their  isolation,  but  also  on 
account  of  a  prominent  feature  of  its  members,  namely,  their  readiness 
to  decompose  when  in  the  anhydrous  state.  This  tendency  to  apparently 
spontaneous  lysis  into  proximate  nuclei  prevents  the  inquirer  fixing 
properties  and  varieties  with  the  same  precision  as  in  the  previous 
groups;  but  it  furnishes  a  valuable  key  to  the  explanation  of  many 
changes  in  the  sick  body,  which  may  arise,  or  have  been  proved  to 
arise,  from  their  decomposition. 

"  The  chemical  characteristics  of  these  sub-groups  may  be  summarized 
thus :  the  kephalines  possess  the  tendency  to  be  oxydised,  oxydisability ; 
the  myelines  are  not  easily  changed  by  any  agent  or  influence,  and  possess 
therefore  stability;  the  lecithines  easily  fall  to  pieces,  they  are  afflicted 
with  lability. 

"  In  language  more  technically  chemical :  the  kephalines  have  on  the 
outside  of  their  molecules  free  a^inities  for  oxygen;  this  gas  they  bind 
in  several  ways;  when  the  bxygen  combined  with  a  molecule  has 
attained  a  certain  quantity,  the  avidity  (intensity  of  affinity)  of  the 
molecule  increases  to  this  extent,  that  it  monopolises  all  available 
oxygen  to  itself  until  the  limits  of  its  oxydisability  (at  present  unknown) 
are  attained ;  until  its  free  affinities  are  satisfied.  Until  then  the  rest  of 
the  molecules,  if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  insufficient  to  oxydise  all  to 
the  same  point,  are  not  oxydised.  The  kephalines,  however,  are  not  in 
a  state  of  atomic  tension,  and  therefore  do  not  fiiU  to  pieces  so  easily  as 
the  lecithines,  but  require  for  lysis  the  infiuenoe  continued  for  some 
time,  of  powerful  extraneous  affinities  in  the  presence  of  water  and  heat. 

"The  myelines  have  no  apparent  free  affinities  for  oxygen;  they  are 
not  afiected  by  heat  to  and  above  boiling  water  except  to  the  extent  of 
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fusion ;  their  atoms  are  not  in  a  state  of  chemical  tension,  but  require  for 
vibration  into  permanent  decomposing  distances  the  influence  of  strong 
external  affinities,  water  and  heat. 

"The  leeUJiineSy  however,  are  in  a  state  of  great  atomic  tension,  and 
therefore  slight  external  affinities  or  dissociating  impulses  suffice  to  effect 
their  decomposition.  Such  a  slight  impulse  is  the  attraction  of  absolute 
alcohol  for  their  fatty  acid  radicles  in  the  absence  of  external  water.  The 
water  given  out  by  the  alcohol  in  becoming  ethylic  ether  serves  to  enable 
the  radicle  of  glycero-phosphoryle  to  become  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  and 
to  remain  in  combination  with  the  choline  evolved  \" 

Sect.  5.    Non-phosphorized  nitrogenous  bodies  of  unknown 

constitution. 

Cerehrin  (?)  or  Cerehrins  (?). 

--       ,  In  the  year  1858  Miiller  published  an  account  of 

Jl^ "  a  npn-phosphorized  body  which  he  had  obtained  from 

brain  by  the  following  process.  The  brain  was  pounded 
up  with  baryta  water  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  milk  and  then 
boiled ;  the  precipitate  which  formed  under  these  circumstances  was 
extracted  with  boiling  alcohol:  on  cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution 
deposited  an  abundant  precipitate.  This  was  treated  with  ether 
to  separate  cholesterin  and  fats,  and  then  recrystallized  from  boiling 
alcohol.  The  purified  body  thus  obtained,  which  was  termed  cerebrin 
by  MUller,  possessed  the  following  characters : — it  was  a  loose, 
white,  very  light,  powder,  destitute  of  smell  and  taste,  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol  and 
ether.  Under  the  microscope  the  body  presented  the  appearance  of 
small  round  balls*.  Muller  published  analyses  of  this  body  (only 
two  carbon  determinations  being  given)  and  to  it  he  ascribed  the 
formula  Cg^H^NO,. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  Muller's  cerebrin  : 

Calculated.  Found. 

(1)  (2) 

C 68-23  68-35  6856 

H 1104  11-30  11-25 

N 4-68  4-69  4-53 

0 16-05  15-66  15-66 

That  a  body  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  a  solution  of 
boiling  barium  hydrate  on  so  complex  an  organic  mixture  as  brain 
should  be  a  definite  proximate  principle  of  the  unaltered  organ  would 
appear  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely ;  even  more  unlikely  than 
that  it  should  be  a  definite  principle  at  all.  Yet,  without  any  sufficient 
proofs,  the  existence  of  Miiller  s  cerebrin  has  found  favour  with  all 
those  who  have  doubted  the  existence  of  protagon,  and,  since  the  time 

1  Thndichum,  Op,  eit.  p.  198. 

'  Miiller,  ''Ueber  die  chemischen  Bestandtheile  des  Gehlros.'*     Ann.  d,  CJum, 
u.  Pharm.,  Vol.  cv.  p.  361,  2*«  Abth. 
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when  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler  first  promulgated  this  idea,  the 
latter  body  has  been  generally  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  cerebrin 
with  lecitnin. 

The  author,  in  his  criticism  of  the  position  which  had  been  taken 
up  by  Diaconow  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  tried  to  shew  that  those  who 
had  manifested  great  scepticism  in  Liebreich's  protagon  had  taken  for 
granted  the  existence  of  a  body  whose  investigation  had  been  infinitely 
more  incomplete\  The  justness  of  the  criticism  has  been  thoroughly 
confirmed  by  the  subsequently  published  researches  of  Geoghegan'. 

Oeoglucaa'B  Instead  of  boiling  pounded  brain  with  caustic  baryta, 

ttodeofpre-  as  Miiller  had  done,  Qeoghegan  extracted  pounded 
puinff  oero-        brain  with  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  then  boiled  it  in 

alcohol.  The  white  body  which  separated  on  cooling, 
and  which  according  to  Geoghegan  is  a  mixture  of  cerebrin,  cholest^rin 
and  lecithin,  was  treated  with  ether  so  as  to  separate  cholesterin, 
and  then  boiled  with  baryta  water.  The  insoluble  residue  was 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  crystallized. 

It  was  analysed  with  the  result  of  finding  that  it  contained  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  had  been  found  by  Muller ; 
to  it  the  empirical  formula  Cj^Hy^jO^  is  ascribed. 

Mean  of  Geoghegan*s  Mean  of  Mttller's 

analyses  of  cerebrin.  analyses. 

C 6874  68-45 

H 1091  11-20 

N 1-44  4-50 

TheauUior'B  The  author's  researches  on  cerebrin,  though  far  from 

roBearcbefl  on  complete,  were  made  immediately  prior  to  the  publi- 
oerebTin.  cation  of  Geoghegan's  paper,  though  they  have  been 

hitherto  unpublished.    They  have  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

(1)  By  the  action  of  ether,  however  prolonged,  or  of  alcohol,  a 
phosphorus-free  cerebrin  cannot  be  obtained  from  protagon ;  though 
by  boiling  with  alcohol  for  many  hours  protagon  appears  to  be  decom- 
posed, so  that  by  separating  the  substance  which  falls  first  on  cooling 
and  subjecting  it  again  to  prolonged  treatment  with  boiling  alcohol,  a 
body  is  obtained  which  differs  somewhat  in  physical  characters  from 
protagon  ;  if  this  body  be  many  times  subjected  to  the  action  of 
boiling  alcohol  and  to  the  above  referred-to  process  of  separation, 
a  substance  is  obtained  containing  less  phosphorus  than  protagon 
and  having  a  different  composition.  This  body,  which  was  certainly 
not  absolutely  pure,  was  analysed  with  the  following  results  : — 

(1)  (2) 

C.    in  100  parts    6444        6423 

H.         „        „         10-46         10-54 

N.         „        „  312 

(2)  By  the  action  of  caustic  baryta  on  protagon  there  is  obtained 

^  Oan^ee  and  Blankenhom,  Op.  cit.    Joum.  ofPhys,^  p.  121. 
*  Geoc^egan,  **  Ueber  dio  Gonstitation  des  Cerebrins."     Zeittehriftf.  phy$,  Chetnif, 
Vol.  111.  (1879),  p.  882. 
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a  cerebrin-like  body,  which  agrees  fairly  in  so  far  as  the  C  and  H 
with  Geoghegan's  body.   The  nitrogen  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

C.     in  100  parts     6895 
H.        „        „        1132 

(3)  In  addition  to  protagon,  and  other  phosphorized  matters, 
there  is  always  extracted  from  brain  by  alcohol  at  45®,  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  a  body,  which,  in  order  to  distinguish  it,  the  author 
provisionally  termed  pseudo-cerebrin.  This  body  is  less  soluble  in 
80  p.  c.  alcohol  at  45'.than  protagon,  so  that  on  subjecting  impure 

f)rotagon  to  repeated  crystallization  from  80  p.c.  alcohol  there  accumu- 
ated  residues  consisting  of  the  cerebrin-like  body.  The  latter  is  a 
white,  pulverulent  body,  very  unlike  protagon  to  the  naked  eye  and 
separating  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  very  large  nodular 
masses.  After  repeated  recryhtallization  from  alcohol  it  was  found  to 
be  practically  free  from  phosphorus  (containing  only  0*08  p.  c). 

On  analysis  this  body  has  given  results  which  are  not  widely  diflFer- 
ent  from  those  of  Geoghegan,  though  they  are  sufficiently  discrepant 
to  render  it  certain  that  the  substances  analysed  by  that  observer 
and  himself  were  not  identical.  Whilst  the  author  would  refrain  from 
speaking  with  confidence  of  the  absolute  purity  of  ^  pseudo-cerebrin,' 
he  has,  however,  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  Geoghegan's  substance, 
from  the  method  of  preparation,  is  necessarily  a  mixture  of  the  so- 
called  pseudo-cereTbrin  just  referred  to  with  a  'cerebrin'  obtained  by 
the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on  protagon — and  therefore  much  more 
impure  than  the  body  now  provisionally  described  by  the  term  of 
pseudo-cerebrin. 

Analyses  of  * pteudo-cerebrin*  found  by  the  Author  to  accompany  Protagon. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  Mean. 

C 68-97  68-95  6901  6867  68-89 

H 11-7  1117  11-60  1210  11-87 

N 1-76  1-95  1-64  201  1-83 

O.  17-41 

100-00 

From  the  above  analyses  the  author  deduces  for  'pseudo-cerebrin' 
the  empirical  formula  C^H^NOg. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  the  author  that  whilst  protagon 
cannot  be  separated  by  the  action  of  solvents  into  a  non-phosphorized 
cerebrin  and  a  phosphorized  body,  yet  such  non-phosphorized  bodies 
exist  by  its  side  in  the  brain,  and  can  be  obtained  from  protagon  by 
the  action  of  caustic  baryta. 

Geogbe-  "^y  *^®  action  of  concentrated   sulphuric  acid   on 

gan'B  re-  cerebrin,  this  author  has  obtained  a  body  to  which  he 

■earcheB  in  ascribes  the  formula  CJS^fi^  and  believes  to  be  a 
the  deoompo*  derivative  of  cetyl-alcohol,  and  which  he  terms  Cetylid. 
ite^Oeti^     On  fusion  with   caustic  potash  this  body  evolves  a 

mixture  of  CH.,  H,  and   N,  whilst  palmitic  acid  is 
formed ;  a  portion  of  the  N  is  left  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt. 
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TlLiidi-  Under  the  name  of  cerebrins,  Thudidiain  describes  a 

dram's  16-  class   of  nitrogenous  bodies  free  from  phosphorus,  which 

■eKTcaosw        jjg  believes  to  exist  in  the  braiiL    Certain  of  these  bodies  he 

obtained  by  following  substantially  Miiller's  process ;  others 
by  extracting  brains  with  alcohol  at  45^  C,  and  purifying  the  substance  ob- 
tained by  various  solvents.  He  believes  Mtiller's  oerebrin  to  be  the  lowest 
representative  of  a  group  of  nitrogenous  prinicples  of  the  brain  which 
are  free  from  phosphorus,  contain  nitrogen,  and  vary  in  the  number 
of  carbon  atoms  which  they  contain,  for  each  nitrogen  .atom,  between 
17  and  48.  ''Whatever  may  be  the  idtimate  explanation  of  these  differ- 
ences of  composition  must  be  left  for  future  inquiry.  Meanwhile  it  is 
certain  that  these  differences  do  but  slightly  affect  the  external  appearance 
and  bearing  towards  solvents  of  these  bodies,  so  that  by  describing 
the  general  praperties  of  one  we  describe  the  general  properties  of  all 
members  of  the  group,  while  differentiating  characters  and  means  are  most 
difficult  of  discovery  and  application." 

''The  cerobrins  are  all  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  particularly  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  deposited  on  cooling;  they  are  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol,  much  less  soluble  indeed  than  myeline,  which  can  thus  be 
sepai'ated  from  the  cerebrins.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  cool ;  nearly  all  oerebrin  falls  down,  much  myeline  remains  in 
solution.  The  deposit  is  separated  from  the  liquid^  and  subjected  to  this 
treatment  until  it  is  free  from  phosphorus.'' 

The  following  are  the  three  chief  bodies  which  Thudichum  classes  amongst 
the  cerebrins. 

Cerebrin  C^H^NjOg  (Miiller). 

Phrenosine  OjiHg^NOa. 

Kerasine  C^HgiNO^. 

Sect.  6.    Oholesterin  (Cj^H^O  +  HjO). 

.  Amongst  the  most  abundant  of  the  constituents  of  the  nervous 
tissues,  and. especially  of  the  white  matter,  is  the  beautiful,  crystalline, 
non-nitrogenous,  body  cholesterin.  This  body,  which  is  very  freely 
soluble  in  ether,  cold  or  hot,  is  also  freely  dissolved  by  warm  alcohol, 
which  in  great  part  deposits  it  on  cooling;  in  consequence  of  its  solu- 
bility in  these  two  fluids,  cholesterin  finds  its  way  into  both  the 
ethereal  and  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  nervous  tissues*. 

Prepara-  The  tissue  from  which  cholesterin  is  to  be  extracted 

tionofcuo-  may  be  placed  in  cold  alcohol  for  some  days,  so  as 
leBterin  flrom  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  its  water.  The 
Md*^xS[  *^^"     hardened  substance  is  then  finely  divided  and  digested 

in   boiling  alcohol.     The  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered 

^  Thadichum,  ''Besearches  on  the  Chemical  Constitation  of  the  Brain.'*  Reportt 
of  the  Medical  OJicer  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Local  Oovemment  Board,  London,  187^ 
pp.  118—247. 

*  The  author  some  years  ago  performed  a  niunber  of  experiments  ^dth  the  object  of 
determining  whether  cholesterin  preexists  in  the  nervous  tissaes  or  is  merely  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  more  complex  bodies.  These  experiments  led  him  to 
the  concliision  that  cholesterin  exists  preformed  in  the  brain. 
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through  a  heated  funnel  and  the  filtrate  is  cooled.  The  deposit, 
which  consists  of  cerebrin,  protagon,  other  complex  pbosphorized 
bodies,  and  cholesterin,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  then,  after  being  pressed  between  filter  paper,  is  shaken  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  with  ether;  the  ethereal  solution  is  filtered,  the  ether 
is  distilled  oflF,  and  the  residue,  consisting  of  impure  cholesterin  mixed 
with  some  lecithin,  is  heated  in  a  water  bath  for  an  hour  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are 
then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath,  and  the  dry  residue 
is  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  from  which  it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporations  of  the  solvents. 

^^^  Pure   cholesterin  separates  from    its  solutions   in 

anhydrous  ether  or  chloroform  in  the  form  of  needles 
containing  no  water  of  crystallization;  but  from  alcohol  it  separates  in 
the  form  of  rhombic  tables. 


FlO.   60.      CbYSTALS  of  OHOLEBTKRIH  as  it  SSPABilTBB  FROM  ALCOHOL  OB  BTHBB 

COKTAIKIHa  WAZBB.      (FlOJ.) 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies  and  dilute  acids ;  it  is 
verjT  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  solu1}le  in  9  parts  of  boiling,  alcohol. 
It  IS  highly  soluble  in  ether  cold  and  boiling,  in  chloroform,  benzol, 
and  in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  bile  acids. 

Dry  cholesterin  melts  at  145^  and  distils  in  vacuo  Ski  360^.  Its 
solutions  exert  a  left-handed  rotation  on  the  plane  of  polarization.  The 
specific  rotatory  power  of  solutions  of  cholesterin  (a)^=— Sl^^'S.  Amongst 
the  most  useful  reactions  for  detecting  cholesterin  are  the  following : — 

1.  When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  after- 
wards a  little  iodine,  a  play  of  colours,  of  which  blue,  green,  and 
red  are  the  most  prominent,  is  produced.  This  reaction  may  be 
employed  as  a  more,  stringent  proof  than  that  offered  by  the 
microscopic  characters  of  the  crystals,  and  it  may  be  well  observed 
under  the  microscope. 

2.  When  cholesterin  is  gently  heated  with  five  volumes  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  volume  of  water,  the  edges  of  the  crystals 
are  seen  to  become  of  a  carmine  colour;  this  reaction  admits  of 
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beiD^  performed  on  a  microscopic  slide,  and  the  results  may  be 
watcned  under  the  microscope. 

3.  When  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform,  and  the  chloro- 
formic  solution  is  shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  the  chloroform  becomes  successively  blue,  red,  cherry-red,  and 
ultimately  purple,  whilst  the  subjacent  sulphuric  acid  acquires  a 
marked  green  fluorescence. 

4.  When  heated  gently  with  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  and  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cholesterin 
assumes  a  violet  or  blue  colour. 

Cholesterin  is  a  monad  alcohol,  and  it  readily  forms 
and  dJrlTa-  compounds  with  certain  acids  as  with  the  volatile  fatty  acids. 
tiVM  of  cho-  ^y  ^^®  action  of  bromine  upon  cholesterin,  both  bodies 
lettexln.  being  dissolved  in  carbon  disulphide,  Cholesterin  dibromide 

(CjjH^OBr,)  is  formed. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  dry  cholesterini  cholesteryl 
chloride  C^H^Cl  is  obtained.  By  the  action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
ammonia  upon  the  chloride,  cholesterylamine  CggH^NHs  is  obtained.  By 
treating  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  cholesteryl  chloride  with  sodium 
amalgam,  a  crystalline  carbo-hydrate  having  the  composition  C  H  and 
a  melting  point  of  90**,  is  obtained. 

By  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  cholesterin,  cholesteric  acid 
is  obtained,  C^'S^fig,  This  body  is  one  of  the  substances  obtained  when 
cholic  acid  is  oxidized  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  oxidized  by  means  of  chromic  acid,  cholesterin  yields  oxycholic 
acid,  C,4H|oO^  The  two  last  compounds  establish  a  close  relationship 
between  cholesterin  and  the  bile  acida 


Sect.  7.  Extractive  matters  occurring  in  the  nervous 
tissues  which  are  common  to  these  and  to  other  tissues, 
especially  the  contractile. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the  brain  contains  considerable 
quantities  of  the  same  bodies  which  are  found  in  muscle,  viz.  crea- 
tine, xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  inosit,  and  lactic  acids ;  in  addition 
it  contains  leucine,  uric  acid  and  probably  urea. 

According  to  W.  MttUer*  the  quantity  of  inosit  in  ox  brain 
amounts  to  0*8  parts  per  1000.  The  same  author  separated  0*6  grms.  of 
uric  acid  from  50  pounds  of  ox  brains.  Mtiller  found  ci*eatine  in 
the  brain  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of  the  ox. 

The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  separated  from  ox  brain  is  said  to 
amount  to  05  per  1000,  and,  strangely,  to  be  identical  with  the  lactic 
acid  of  fermentation.  As  Kuhne  has  remarked,  this  lactic  acid  may 
take  its  origin  from  the  inosit  of  the  brain. 

1  Mtiller,  Annal  der  Chemie  u.  Pharm.t  Vol.  cm.  (1857),  p.  131. 
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Sect.  8.   The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  nervous  tissues. 

Brain  is  extremely  poor  in  inorganic  matters,  though  it  is  difficult 
from  the  discrepant  results  of  various  writers  to  give  reliable  facts  as 
to  the  exact  amount  of  these ;  the  estimates  vary  between  0*1  and 
1  per  cent,  of  the  fresh  brain. 

Not  only  are  statements  discrepant  as  to  the  total  quantity 
of  brain  ash,  but  also  as  to  the  relative  amounts  found  in  the  white 
and  grey  matters.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  the  ash  of  the  grey 
matter  has  an  alkaline,  whilst  that  of  the  white  has  an  acid  reaction. 
\  The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the 
mineral  matters  of  brain  made  in  Hoppe-Seyler*s  laboratory  by 
Geoghegan\ 

inorganic  matters  contained  in  1000  PARTS  OF  BRAIN. 

(1)  (2)  (3)                 (4) 

CI 1-20  0-430  1-320  1-064 

PO,  1-40  0956  2016  1392 

CO,  0-796  0-244  0*548  0330 

SO,   0-220  0-102  0-136  0132 

Fe  (PO,), 0010  0096  0*098  0032 

Ca 0005  0020  0014  0022 

Mg    0-016  0-068  0060  0072 

K 1-630  0-580  1-778  1-620 

Na    rOOO  0-450  1114  0780 

Total  Ash 6-277  2946  7084  5344 


Sect.  9.    General  summary  shewing  the  results  of  quantita- 
tive ANALYSES  OF  BRAIN,  SPINAL  CORD  AND  NERVES. 

1.     Proportion  of  Water. 

The  amount  of  water  is  much  larger  in  grey  than  in  white 
matter,  in  early  than  adult  life.  The  following  are  observations  made 
by  Weisbach  on  the  brains  of  men. 

PROPORTION  OP  WATER  IN  100  PARTS. 


Age 

Age 

Age 

20  to  80 

80  to  50 

70toM 

White  substance  of  brain 

69-66 

68-31 

72-61 

Grey        „        „ 

83-36 

83  60 

84-78 

Cerebellum 

78-83 

77-87 

80-34 

Pons  Varolii 

73-46 

72-55 

72-74 

Medulla  oblongata 

74-43 

73-25 

73-62 

In  the  foetus  the  brain  contains  between  87-9  and  92'6  per  cent,  of 
water. 

^  Geoghegan,  <*Ueber  die  anoxganisdhen  GeTiinwalge."    Zeit$chr,  /.  phy$^  Chem,, 
Vol.  I.  p.  830. 
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The  proportion  of  ^ater  in  the  spinal  cord  is  less  than  in  the 
brain.     Thus  Bernhardt  obtained  the  following  results : — 

PROPORTION  OP  WATER  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  MEDULLA 

OBLONGATA. 

Cervical  portion  of  cord  73  05  p.  c. 

Lumbar      „        „  7604   „ 

Medulla  oblongata  73-90   „ 

Cortex  of  brain  85*86   „ 

White  matter  of  brain  7008   „ 

Sympathetic  cord  64*30   „ 

2.    Proportion  of  the  chief   organic   constituents   of  ox  brain 
(Petrowski*). 

Grey  matter.     White  matter. 
Solids  .... 

Water  .... 

Albumin  and  Gelatin 

Cerebrin       .... 

Lecithin        .... 

Cholesterin 

Substances  insoluble  in  anhydrous 

ether     «... 
Salts  .... 

The  above  analyses,  though  interesting  as  shewing  the  varying 
proportions  of  certain  of  the  brain  constituents,  such  as  water, 
proteids,  and  cholesterin,  must  not  be  considered  as  throwing  any  light 
upon  the  nature  or  distribution  of  the  phosphorized  constituents.  The 
iphosphorus  present  in  the  mixed  alcoholic  and  ethereal  extracts  having 
been  determined,  a  calculation  was  made  upon  the  unwarrantable 
assumption  that  all  the  phosphorus  was  derived  from  lecithin.  The 
reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages  will  understand  the 
unfounded  nature  of  this  surmise. 


Sect.  10.    The  chemical  processes  connected  with  the  activity 

and  death  of  the  nervous  tissuea 

We  are  acquainted  with  singularly  few  facts  which  throw  a  light 
upon  the  chemical  processes  which  have  their  seat  in  the  organs  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  central  organs  as  compared  with  the 
nerves,  and  especially  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  central  organs, 
establishes  a  presumption  that  processes  have  their  seat  in  the  nerve 
cells  of  the  grey  matter  which  demand  an  abundance  of  oxygen. 

^  Petrowsky,  "Zusammensetzimg  der  graaen  und  der  weissen  Snbstanz  dee  Gehims." 
PflOger's  Archiv,  Vol.  vn.  p.  367. 


18-40  p.  c     31-65  p.  c. 

81-60  „       68-35   „ 

55-37  2472 

0-53  9-55 

17-24  9-90 

1868  51-91 

671  334 

1-45  0-57 
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Observation  of  the  living  organism  also  teaches  us  that  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  which  is  supplied  to  certain  of  the  central  organs  influences 
their  activity  in  a  remarkable  manner;  thus  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  is  afifected  chiefly  by  the  amount 
of  oxygen  of  the  blood  which  traverses  it.  Again,  an  adequate 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain  appears  to  be  a  condition  essential 
to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  mental  functions,  and  it  is  probably 
in  consequence  of  deprivation  of  oxygen  that  the  moment  blood 
is  cut  oflF  from  the  brain,  as  by  ligaturing  or  compressing  some  of 
the  large  arteries  supplying  it,  all  mental  acts  cease.  When,  however, 
we  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  nature  of  the  processes  which  have 
their  seat  in  the  nerve  cells  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  we  are 
yet  altogether  in  the  dark. 

The  nerve  fibre  is  much  less  directly  influenced  by  a  supply  or 
absence  of  oxygen  than  the  central  organs,  and  it  is  probably  for 
this  reason,  amongst  others,  that  it  survives,  even  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  after  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  ceased  to  manifest  any 
signs  of  vitality. 

The  only  change  of  a  chemical  nature  which  has  been  proved 
to  occur  in  nerves  as  a  result  of  long  continued  activity,  or  at  death, 
is  a  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  axis  cylinder,  which  from  an  alkaline 
changes  to  an  acid  reaction.  The  grey  matter  of  the  brain  having  an 
acid  reaction  even  during  life  \  no  change  can  be  observed  to  occur  at 
death. 

When  nerve  fibres  are  cut  off  from  their  connection  with  certain 
nerve  cells,  whilst  the  life  of  the  animal  is  preserved,  they  gradually 
undergo  a  fatty  degeneration  which  afi'ects  the  axis  cylinders  and 
ultimately  leads  to  an  abolition  of  their  power  to  act  as  conducting 
organs. 

^  Gsoheidlen,  '^Ueber  die  Beaction  der  nervdsen  Centralorgane."    VfLVigCT^B  Archiv, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  171. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  CERTAIN  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL 
TERMINATIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  AND  OF 
THE  ACCESSORY  STRUCTURES  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM,— THE  TISSUES  AND  MEDIA  OF  THE  EAR, 
THE  TISSUES  AND  MEDIA  OF  THE  EYE. 

i&troduo-  Directly  or  indirectly  all  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 

^^''y*  organism  are  connected  centrally  with  nerve  centres,  of 

whioh  we  have  examined  the  chemical  history,  so  far  as  it  is  at 
present  known  to  us.  Peripherally  nerve  fibres  either  commence  in 
certain  special  end-organs  capable  of  being  influenced  by  movements 
in  the  external  medium  and  of  transmitting  the  influence  through 
the  nerves  to  the  nerve  centres  (afferent  nerve  fibres),  or  they  ter- 
minate in  structures  of  which  the  immense  majority  are  concerned  in 
bringing  about  changes  in  the  position  of  different  organs  of  the  body, 
and  changes  in  the  relation  of  the  organism  to  the  medium  which  it 
inhabits  (efferent  nerve  fibres).  Fibres  of  the  latter  class  terminate  by 
peculiar  end-organs  in  the  contractile  tissues  which  have  formed  the 
subject  matter  of  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  present  chapter  there  remains  to  be  discussed  the  chemi- 
cal histoiy,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  the  peripheral  nervous  end-organs 
which  are  connected  with  afferent  nerves,  though  unfortunately  it  is 
only  in  connection  with  the  eye  that  any  detailed  information  is 
available.  For  reasons  of  expediency  we  shall  consider  not  merely  the 
chemical  facts  relating  to  the  actual  nervous  structures,  but  also  those 
relating  to  the  accessory  apparatus  with  which  they  are  connected. 


Sect.  1.    The  Tissues  and  Media  of  the  Eab. 

The  organ  of  hearing  of  vertebrates,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form, 
consists  of  a  membranous  sac  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  termed  the 
membranous  labyrinth,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which  are  situated 
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epithelial  structures  whicb  are  directly  continuous  with  fibres  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  The  sac  contains  a  liquid  termed  endolymph  and 
is  usually  separated  from  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  structures  wherein 
it  lies,  by  a  liquid  termed  perilymph,  through  which  sound-waves 
have  to  be  transmitted  before  they  can  affect  tne  structures  contained 
in  the  membranous  labyrinth.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  in  certain  situations,  are  crystalline  bodies  usually 
termed  otoliths  or  otoconicu 

Perilymph  and  Endolymph, 

Y^gnjjo^ii,  According  to  Dahnhardt*  the  perilymph  of  the  had- 

dock is  a  somewhat  tough  gelatinous  liquid,  rich  in 
mucin,  and  containing  a  proteid  matter  precipitable  by  acids  but  not 
coagulated  by  heat.  It  contains  from  2*1  to  2*2  per  cent,  of  solid 
constituents.    Its  chief  saline  constituent  is  common  salt. 

Bndo-  According  to  the  same  observer  the  endolymph  of 

^y^P^  the  haddock  is  a  clear  liquid,  containing  1*5  per  cent,  of 

solid  matter ;  the  quantity  of  mucin  is  small,  and  albumin  is  absent. 

Otoliths,  LapUli,  or  Otoconia, 

In  the  vestibular  sacs  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  most 
(though  not  of  all)  fishes,  lying  free  upon  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
thelium and  bathed  by  endolymph,  lie  small  concretions,  termed 
otoliths,  lapUli,  or  otoconda,  which  are  either  pulverulent,  as  in  the 
plagiostomatous  fishes,  or  hard  and  stony,  as  in  the  osseous  fishes.  In 
these  cases  the  otoliths  rest  freely  on  the  surface  of  the  long  pro- 
jections of  the  hair-cells  which  line  the  otolith  sacs. 

Although  by  no  means  universally  distributed,  similar  concretions 
are  met  with  in  the  vestibular  sacs  and  in  the  ampullar  commencements 
of  the  semicircular  canals  throughout  the  various  groups  of  vertebrate 
animals,  though  as  a  general  rule  they  do  not  present  themselves  as 
individual  lapilli,  lying  free,  but  rather  as  pulverulent  crystalline 
concretions  lying  imbedded  in  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  sacs.  In 
the  latter  case  the  individual  ciystals  are  surrounded  and  held 
together  by  a  slimy  organic  matter.  Otoliths  also  occur  in  many  in- 
vertebrate groups. 

According  to  Johannes  Muller,  the  otoliths  of  the  osseous  fishes 
have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  though 
the  statement  is  one  which  cannot,  on  morphological  grounds,  be 
comprehended  and  invites  further  examination'. 

^  DKhnhardt,  **Endol7mphe  a.  Perilyxnphe.*'  Arbeit,  d,  Kieler  phynoU  Institvis^ 
p.  108. 

*  For  mnoh  intereBting  infonnaiion  on  otolitlis  consult  MtUler's  EUmentt  of  Phy^ 
nology,  translated  by  Baly.    Yol.  u.  p.  1129  et  seq. 
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Qryvtallliie 
appearance 
of  pnlveru- 
lent  otolltlifl. 


The  fine  pulverulent  otoliths  which  occur  in  most 
animals  present  the  appearance  of  microscopic  crystals, 
presenting  remarkable  variations  in  size.  Their  form 
IS  shewn  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


'^w^ 


Fio.  61.    Otoliths,  composed  or  calcium  cabbomatb.     (From  Frey,  after  Funke.) 

According  to  Dahnhardt*  otoliths  contain  from  about  74'5  to  77'5 
per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  composed  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  form  of  crystals.     The  organic  matter  resembles  mucus. 

The  membranous  Labyrinth. 

As  yet  no  information  whatever  is  possessed  in  reference  to  tho 
composition  of  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth.  Mainly  these  are  com'-> 
posed  of  connective  tissue,  which  is  said  to  resemble  the  cornea  in 
structure*.  Of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
labyrinth  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

Sect.  2.    The  Tissues  and  Media  of  the  Eye. 


The  Cornea. 

The  ground-substance  of  the  cornea  presents,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (p.  271),  very  great  similarity  in  chemical  composition  to 
that  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  until  lately  it  was  asserted  without 
contradiction  that  both  tissues,  when  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling, 
yield  chondrin,  although  that  substance,  as  obtaiDed  from  the  cornea, 
was  said  to  possess  somewhat  special  reactions.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  Morochowitz'  denies  the  existence  of  chondrin  and  looks 

1  Dahnbardt,  "Endolymphe  n.  Perilymphe."  Arbeit,  d,  Kieler  physiol.  IfutituU,  p. 
106. 

"  Hensen,  Op,  cit.  p.  68. 

>  Morochowitz,  '*Zar  Histochemie  des  Bindegewebes."  Separat-Ahdruck  aw  den 
Verhandlungen  des  naturhuU-med,  Vereiru  zu  Heidelberg,    ToL  i.     Part  5. 
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upon  the  ground-substance  of  the  cornea,  like  that  of  hyaline  cartilage, 
as  composed  of  collagenous  and  mucin-yielding  bodies. 

When  digested  in  sulphuric  acid  the  cornea  may  be  split  up  into 
lamellae,  whilst  potassium  permanganate  separates  these  into  fibrils 
which  are  broader  than  those  of  the  fibrillar  connective  tissue  (Kiihne). 

Acetic  acid  first  renders  the  cornea  transparent  and  afterwards 
causes  it  to  swell,  though  the  ground-substance  does  not  dissolve. 
After  digestion  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  ground-substance  of  the 
cornea  becomes  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

When  the  cornea  is  heated  to  65^  C.  it  becomes  opaque,  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  changes  in  the  corpuscles:  in  part,  however,  because 
of  the  coagulation  of  proteids  previously  existing  in  solution  in  the 
parenchymatous  fluid  bathing  the  tissue  (Kuhne)  .  By  treating  the 
cornea  with  water,  this  liquid  dissolves  alkaline  albuminates  and  a 
globulin  which,  according  to  Schmidt,  possesses  fibrinoplastic  activity. 

Frea«iLoe  of  ^^  ^^^   course   of    his  beautiful    studies    on    the 

uyosin  intiie  histological  structure  of  the  yet  living  cornea  corpuscles 
protoplasm  of  Kiihne  ^  was  led,  from  the  eminently  contractile  character 
the  eornea  q{  their  bodies,  from  their  behaviour  to  stimuli,  and  from 

oorpuB  M.  ^YiQ  changes  which  they  undergo  at  death,  to  surmise 
the  close  relationship  of  their  protoplasm  to  the  substance  of  muscle. 
This  relationship,  according  to  Bruns*,  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  cornea  contains  myosin,  doubtless  derived  from  its 
corpuscles. 

To  obtain  myosin,  Bruns  separated  the  cornea  from  the  sclerotic,  and 
placed  the  finely  divided  structure  in  saturated  solution  of  NaCl  for  24 
hours.  The  solution  on  being  treated  with  large  quantities  of  distilled 
water  deposited  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  NaCl  (containing 
less  than  10  per  cent.)  and  in  water  containing  1  part  in  1000  of  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

RoBuitsof  The  following  is  an  analysis  of    the    cornea    by 

aaalyaes  of         His. 
oomoa. 

Water  in  1000  parts  ....  758-3 

Collagen 203-8 

Organic  matters  insoluble  in  water  28*4 

Soluble  salts 8*4 

Insoluble  „ I'l 


10000 


Sclerotic, 


No  special  information  is  possessed  in  reference  to  the  sclerotic, 
which,  however,  consists  of  collagenous  connective  tissue. 

^  Etthne,  Untertuchungen  Uher  dot  Protoplatma,  See  seotion  entitled  "Das  Proto- 
plasma  der  Zellen  in  der  Cornea  "  (p.  123^181). 

'  Bruna,  "Chemische  Untersuchnngen  tLler  die  Homhant  des  Anges."  Hoppe- 
Seylcr's  Untertitchungent  p.  260. 
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Aqueous  Humor. 

This  liquid  which  fills  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  is  free  from 
all  formed  elements.  Although  the  anterior  chamber  must  be  looked 
upon  as  essentially  a  lymph  space,  and  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous 
humor  like  that  of  lymph  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  arterial 
pressure  ^  yet  it  possesses  a  very  different  chemical  composition. 

Aqueous  humor  is  a  perfect  transparent  liquid  of 
specific  gravity  1003 — 1009,  possessed  of  alkaline 
reaction. 

Aqueous  humor  contains  a  trace  of  a  proteid  matter 
"Which  is  stated  by  KUhne  to  be  fibrinoplastic,  it  also 
contains  about  4>  parts  per  1000  of  extractive  matters, 
amongst  which  is  urea,  and  from  7  to  8  parts  per  1000  of  mineral 
matters. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  an  analysis  by  Lohmeyer '  of  the 
aqueous  humor  of  a  calf. 

Water  per  1000       ....        98687 


Fbyiloal 
propertleB. 


Ghemioal 
oonitttiieiits. 


Proteids 
Extractive  matters  . 
Sodium  chloride 
Other  mineral  matters 


1-22 
4-21 
6-89 
0-81 


100000 


Crystalline  Lens, 

The  crystalline  lens  is  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  fibres, 
which  are  essentially  elongated  cells,  and  which  usually  present  more 
or  less  marked  serrated  edges.  The  structure  is  bounded  externally 
by  a  capsule  composed  of  a  structureless  membrane  which  appears  to 
}s  physical  and  chemical  characters  similax  to  those  of  Uie  sarco- 
[emma  of  muscle. 

The  crystalline  lens  is  not  homogeneous,  as  its  refractive  index 
increases  as  we  pass  from  the  more  external  to  the  more  internal  layers 
— ^an  optical  property  which  probably  bears  a  relation  to  the  fact 
that  the  specific  gravitv  of  the  central  portion  of  the  lens  is,  according 
to  Chevenix^  greater  than  that  of  the  superficial  layers,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1194  to  1076. 

CThemioai  The  lens  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 

oonstitafliita  water;  its  solid  matters  consist  chiefly  of  a  globulin 
of  the  iMu.  (about  24*6  p.c.)  besides  some  serum  albumin;  m  addi- 
tion they  contain  small  quantities  of  fat,  traces  of  cholesterin  and  salts. 

1  Chayyas,  "  Secretion  des  Humor  aquetuB  im  Bezng  anf  die  Frage  zuMsh  den  Ursachen 
der  Lymphbildong."     Pfliiger*B  Archiv,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  143. 

*  See  Gornp-Benanez,  Lehrhuch  d,  phys.  Chemie^  4to.  ed.  (1878),  p.  401. 
■  Cheveniz,  quoted  by  Kiihne,  Lekrbuehf  p.  404. 
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Tiiei^oim.  Under  the  name  of  Orystallin,  Berzelius  described 

Un  oontained  the  proteid  belonging  to  the  group  of  glohvlins  which 
In  the  lens.  forms  the  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
This  substance  is  soluble  in  water  holding  oxygen  in  solution,  forming 
an  opalescent  liquid,  which  is  precipitated  by  COj,.  According  to 
Laptschinsky*,  acetic  acid  does  not  precipitate  this  body,  which,  how- 
ever, separates  in  a  flocculent  form  when  its  solution  is  heated  to 
70  ®  0.  According  to  this  author  the  lens  behaves  fibrinoplastically : 
according  to  Kuhne  it  does  not  possess  that  property. 

The  cornea  becomes  opaque  after  death ;  it  is  believed  (Kiihne) 
that  this  is  not  due  to  any  coagulation  of  a  soluble  proteid,  but  to 
diffusion  phenomena,  leading  to  the  formation  of  vacuoles  in  the 
lens-fibres,  which  necessarily  impair  the  passage  of  light. 

Besiuts  of  The  following  are  the  results  of  four  analyses  of  the 

aw^e*^*        crystalline  lens  of  the  ox,  made  by  Laptschinsky. 
tbe i«iis.  Proteids  in  100  parts         .         3493 


Lecithin 
Cholesterin 
Fats 

Soluble  salts 
Insoluble  salts 


0-23 
0-22  • 
0-29 
0-53 
0-29 


The  following  are  the  results  of  other  analyses  of  the  lens  of  the 
ox  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Laptschinsky. 

Hoppe-Seyler  Laptscbinslsy 

Proteids  in  100  parts 
Aqueous  extract 


Alcohol  extract 
Insoluble  salts 
Soluble  salts 


3303        .        .        34-72 
0-94        .         .  095 


0-52        .  0-37 

012  0-17 

0-61        .        .  0-50 


Ash  obtained  on  incinerating)      ^  -^  ^  „^ 

the  aqueous  extract  J      ^'^^        '         '  ^'^"^ 

Ash  obtained  on  incinerating)      ^  ^  -  - 

the  alcohoUc  extract  |     ^'^^        •        '  ^'^^ 

Ethereal  extract         .         .  —         .         .  0*45 

Ohaagas  of  By  introducing  solutions  of  salts  or  of  sugar  under 

the  16S18  In  the  skin  of  frogs  a  form  of  cataract  is  induced  in  which 

cataract.  ^h^  structure  presents  vacuoles;  these  have  been  pro- 

duced apparently  by  the  abstraction  of  water  from  the  lens;  the 
cataract  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  some  cases  of  diabetes  is  proba- 
bly induced  in  this  way. 

In  genuine  cataract  the  more  common  change  consists,  however, 
in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  lens  in  which  cholesterin  is  abundantly 
deposited ;  occasionally  it  is  said  that  the  lens  is  the  seat  of  a  depo- 
sition of  calcareous  salts. 

I  Laptschinsky,  Bin  Beitrag  zur  ChenUe  de$  Limengewebet. 
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The  Vitreous  Body. 

The  vitreous  body  or  humor  consists  essentially  of  mucous 
connective  tissue.  In  the  very  loose  and  large  meshes  of  the  tissue  is 
contained  a  large  quantity  of  watery  fluid,  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  proteids  and  said  to  be  specially  rich  in  urea  (according  to 
Picard  containing  0*5  per  cent,  of  that  body). 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  vitreous  body  by  Lohmeyer*. 
Water  in  1000  parts  ....         980*400 

Membranes 0210 

Proteids  and  mucin  (chiefly  the  latter)  1*360 

Fats 0016 

Extractive  matters  (urea,  &c.)    .         .  3*206 

Sodium  chloride         ....  7*757 

Other  mineral  matters        .  1*051 

1000000 

The  Choroid. 

The  middle  coat  of  the  eye  or  Choroid  is  eminently  vascular  and 
contains,  imbedded  within  its  substance,  branched  pigment-cells  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  frog's  skin.  Until  the  researches  of  Max 
Schultze  had  shewn  that  they  properly  belonged  to  the  retina,  the 
layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells  (retinal  epithelium)  which  we  shall 
describe  in  the  sequel  were  described  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
choroid. 

All  that  need  now  be  said  in  reference  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
choroid  is  that  its  branched  pigment-cells  contain  a  pigment  which 
appears  to  be  similar  to,  if  not  absolutely  identical  with,  that  which 
under  the  term  of  Fusdn  we  shall  describe  as  the  pigment  of  the 
retinal  epithelium. 

THE  RETINA. 

Introductory, 

The  retina  is  the  most  internal  of  the  tunics  of  the  eye,  and 
contains  the  complex  terminations  of  the  optic  nerve. 

This  membrane  which  by  its  internal  surface  lies  in  contact  with, 
or  applied  to,  the  external  surface  of  the  vitreous  body  and  which 
is  covered  externally  by  the  vascular  choroid,  possesses  during  life 
an  exquisite  transparency  and  doubtless  throughout  its  greater  part 
absolute  optical  homogeneity,  so  that  undulations  of  light  which  have 
traversed  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  and  impinge  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  retina,  may  penetrate  to  the  very  peripheral  struc- 
tures which  they  are  destined  to  throw  into  action. 

The  retina  possesses  a  connective-tissue  framework,  wherein  lie 
imbedded  the  greater  part  of  its  nervous  elements,  but  which  does 

^  Quoted  by  Gornp-Besanez. 
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not  exteod  so  far  as  to  afford  support  to  those  structures  (the  rods 
and  cones)  which  are  emioently  the  end-oi^ns  of  the  optic  nerve  or 
to  those  pigmented  epithelium  cella  which  afford  a  close  investment 
to  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods. 

Dtwirliitloit  ^^   *^^   accompanying   engraving    the    structure  of 

ofUMtan  the  retina  is  semi -diagrammatical  I j  represented,  so  as 

uyanoruw      to  shew  with  clearness  the  position,  and  the   mutual 

relations,  of  the  ten  layers  which,  since  Max  Schultze's 

description,  histologists  have  agreed  to  distinguish. 

The  first  layer  (1,  Fig,  62)  is  composed  of  the  so-called  membrana 
limitans  intema,  which  is  a  fibrillated  membrane  belonging  to  the  con- 
nective-tissue framework. 

The  second  layer  (2,  Fig.  62)  is  the  nerve-fibre  layer  and  is  composed 
of  naked  axis-cylinders  continuous  with  the  optic  nerve  fibres  which 
having  pierced  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  enter  the  retina  at  the  '  cot- 
liculus  nervi  c^tici.' 

The  third  layer  (3,  Fig.  62)  the  TteT-ve-cell  or  ganglionic  layer,  is  com- 
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posed  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  which  unquestionably  communicate 
by  certain  of  their  processes  with  the  fibres  of  the  second  layer, 
and  by  other  more  delicate  processes  with  the  delicate  reticulum 
which  constitutes  a  great  part  of  the  fourth  layer. 

The  fourth  layer  (4,  Fig.  62),  termed  the  inner  molecular  layer,  is 
composed  in  part  of  fibres  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  firame- 
work,  which  afford  support  to  a  delicate  reticulum  which  doubtless 
is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  layers  which  lie  internal 
and  external  to  it. 

The  fifth  layer  (5,  Fig.  62),  or  internal  granular  layer  (also  inner 
nuclear  layer),  is  conspicuous  for  the  presence  of  the  so-called  granules, 
viz.  small  transparent  nucleated  spherical  bodies  with  two  poles,  of 
which  one  points  towards  the  inner  the  other  towards  the  outer 
molecular  layer,  and  which  are  doubtless  connected  with  the  networks 
of  those  layers.  These  granules  are  considered  by  all  to  belong  to 
the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina. 

In  addition  we  observe,  however,  in  the  fifth  layer  certain  granules 
which  are  probably  connective-tissue  cells,  and  radiating  fibres  (fibres 
of  Miiller)  which  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  framework,  which  is 
specially  well  developed  in  the  granular  layers. 

The  sixth  layer  (6,  Fig.  62),  or  outer  molecular  layer,  possesses  a 
structure  similar  to  that  of  the  fourth  or  inner  molecular  layer,  consisting 
of  fibres  of  which  some  doubtless  belong  to  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work and  merely  afford  support  for  a  truly  nervous  reticulum ;  this 
outer  molecular  layer  is  much  leas  deep  than  the  inner  molecular  layer. 

The  seventh  layer  (7,  Fig.  62),  or  external  granular  layer  (also  outer 
nuclear  layer),  presents  many  strata  of  bodies  resembling  in  the  main 
those  characteristic  of  the  inner  granular  layer,  and  like  them 
presenting  nuclei  and  two  poles  of  which  the  inner  pass  to  the 
reticulum  of  the  outer  molecular  layer ;  the  granules  offer,  however 
peculiarities : — Istly  their  external  poles  very  clearly  are  connected 
with  either  the  rods  or  cones  of  the  ninth  layer :  2ndly  the  granules 
which  are  connected  with  the  cones  {cone-granules)  are  larger,  are 
situated  in  the  more  external  strata  of  the  layer,  and  are  directly 
joined  to  the  cones  without  the  intermediation  of  fibres,  whilst  the 
rod-granules  are  smaller,  are  joined  to  the  rods  by  fibres  and  present 
two  transverse  stripes. 

The  eighth  layer  (8,  Fig.  62)  is  composed  of  the  external  limiting 
membrane  and,  like  the  first  layer,  is  composed  of  a  fibrillated 
membrane  which  forms  the  external  boundary  of  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  retina;  within  this  boundary  the  retina 
is  vascular,  outside  it  is  absolutely  free  from  blood-vessels.  The 
external  limiting  membrane  is  perforated  by  the  communications 
between  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  outer  granular  layer. 

The  ninth  layer  (9,  Fig.  62),  badllary  layer  or  layer  of  rods  and 
cones,  is  composed  of  the  bodies  which  are  by  common  consent  and  for 
undeniable  reasons  considered  to  be  the  end-organs  which  are  directly 
excited  by  luminous  undulations,  which  initiate  the  state  of  activity. 
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which  trayels  through  the  more  interoal  layera  of  the  retina,  and 
ultimately  stimulates  the  optic  nerve  fibres. 

pym-n'wr  ^''^  ^°^^  ^^^  conea  are  included  by  KUhne  in  the 

dBHiripUon  term  of  visual  cells  (Sehzellen)  or  visual  epitheliv/m  oeU», 
ofthaTinwi  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  retinal  epithelium 
^  °™*  celU,  vis.  the  pigmented  epithelium  cells  of  the  10th 
lajer.  Both  rods  and  cones  are  distinctly  nervous  elements  in  so 
far  that  they  are  doubtless  in  unbroken  connection  with  the  layer 
from  which  nerve  fibres  ultimately  spring.  The  rods  and  cones 
possess  some  points  in  common  and  some  which  are  distinguishing, 
"Each  consists  of  two  distinct  segments — an  inner  and  an  outer; 
the  division  between  the  two  occurring,  in  the  case  of  the  rods,  about 
the  middle  of  their  length  (in  man);  in  the  cones  at  the  junction 
of  the  finer  tapering  end-piece  with  the  basal  part ;  consequently,  the 
outer  and  inner  segments  of  the  rods  are  nearly  similar  m  size  and 
shape,  the  inner  being,  however,  slightly  bulged  as  a  rule,  whereas 
the  inner  segment  of  the  cone  far  exceeds  the  outer 
one  in  size,  the  latter  appearing  merely  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  inner  segment  (fig.  63), 

"The  two  segments  both  of  the  rods  and  cones  ex- 
hibit well-marked  differences,  both  in  their  chemical 
and  optical  characters,  as  well  as  in  the  structural  ap- 
pearances which  may  be  observed  in  them.  Thus  while 
in  both  the  outer  segment  is  doubly  refracting  in  its 
action  upon  light,  the  inner  is,  on  the  contrary, 
singly  refracting :  the  inner  is  stained  by  carmine, 
iodine,  and  other  colouring  fiuids,  whilst  the  outer 
remains  colourless.  The  outer  segment  in  both  shews 
a  tenden<^  to  break  up  into  a  number  of  minute  super- 
imposed msks,  whereas  the  inner  segment  is  itself  (^ain 
distinguishable  into  two  parts — an  outer  part,  appa- 
rently composed  of  fine  fibrib,  and  an  inner  part, 
homogeneous,  or  finely  granular',"  by  which  they  com- 
municate directly,  in  the  case  of  the  rods  with  a  rod-  , 
fibre,  in  the  cose  of  the  cones  with  &  cone^anule. 
The  inner  limbs  of  the  rods  are  longer  than  those  of 
the  cones ;  on  the  other  hand  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
cones  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  rods  so  that 
the  latter  project  above  the  former. 

BetiiuJ  Epl-  The  tenth  layer  (10,  Fig.  62),  or  pig- 

UwUoin-  mentary  layer,  is  composed  of  a  single 

layer  of  hexagonal  pigmented  epithelium  cells,  form-     pia.  o.    a  bov 
ing  a  mosaic  which  covers  the   outer  limbs  of  the     *>">  com  rw>» 
rods ;  these  cells  are  characterized  by  possessing  long     ™^°(s^"^) 
processes  which  extend  &om  their  anterior  faces  in  a 
beard-like  fashion,  and  lie  in  the  crevices  between  the  rods  and  conea. 

1  Qn^,  EltaenU  o/ Anatomy,  3th  ed.  (edited  by  Schfifer),  Tol.  n.  p.  613. 
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Kubne  has  made  the  discovery  that  the  protoplasm  of  these  cells  is 
the  Beat  of  remarkable  movementB,  as  proved  by  the  different  distri- 
buttOQ  of  the  pigment  in  them,  dependent  upon  the  degree  of 
illumination  to  which  the  eye  has  been  subjected.  In  the  pigment 
cells  of  a  frog  which  has  been  kept  for  several  hours  in  the  dark,  the 
pigment  ia  found  to  be  confined  to  the  cell  bodies  and  the  roots  of  the 
processes  coming  from  these.  But  if  microscopical  Rections  be  made 
of  the  eyes  of  frogs  which  have  remained  for  some  time  in  the  sun- 
light, the  pigment  will  be  found  to  have  extended  itself  much  further 
forward  in  the  cell  processes  towards  the  membrana  limitans  extertta, 
a  proportionally  smaller  quantity  remaining  in  the  cell  hodiea  In  the 
eyes  of  frogs  which  havebeen  esposed  to  light,  the  retina,  when  removed. 


Fio,  64.     Bbtinu.  kpiiheucm  cbllb.    (Mai  Sclmltze.) 
(o)  Celli   MEQ   ^m  external   Eoiface;    (b)  and   (c)   Cells  wen   in   profils,  with 
prooeseea  projecting  mwarda. 

lias  much  epithelium  attached  to  it  Conversely,  in  the  eyes  of  frogs 
which  have  not  been  exposed  to  light,  the  retina  can  be  removed  without 
its  epithelial  covering.  These  facts  will  be  again  referred  to  in  discussing 
the  functions  of  the  retinal  epithelium  in  regenerating  the  visual  purple. 
^^^  In  animals  possessing  a  lapetum,  the  epithehal  layer 

of  the  retina  is  unpigmented  in  the  tapetal  area,  and  the 
choroid  is  composed  anteriorly  of  a  dense,  strongly  light- reflecting  tissue. 
In  some  animals,  as  the  sheep  or  ox,  the  tapctum  is  composed  of  fine 
fibrous  tissue.  In  others,  as  the  dog  and  cat,  it  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  unpigmented  cells  which  are  filled  with  exceedingly  fine 
crystals  (Max  Schultze).  Some  fish,  as  the  bream  {Abramis  Brama) 
possess  a  so-called  pseudo-tapetum  (BrUcke,  Kiihne  and  SewalP) ;  in 
the  bream  the  retinal  epithcUum  contains,  in  certain  areas,  both  dark 
pigment  and  amorphous  strongly  light-refiecting  Gvanin,  so  that  the 
epithelium  seen  from  before  presents  a  bright  or  a  dark  surface  ac- 
cording as  the  pigment,  under  the  influence  of  darkness  or  light,  is 
found  in  ti.e  bases  or  processes  of  the  cells, 
_   .  ..  The  preceding  d:scription  of  the  structure  of  the 

retina  does  not  apply  to  every  part  of  its  surface,  though 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  requires  detailed  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  to  treatises  on  histology.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  {Colli- 
ci'lua  nervi  optici)  the  nerve  fibre  layer  is  immensely 
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developed,  whilst  the  other  neiTOUs  layers  are  absent.  At  the  so- 
called  macula  Iviea,  and  especially  at  its  central  depression,  the 
fovea  centralis,  cones  are  found  to  the  exclusion  of  rods;  at  the 
periphery  of  the  macula  lutea  cones  are  found,  each  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  rods,  whilst  over  the  rest  of  the  retina  the  cones  are  found 
sparsely  distributed  amongst  the  rods. 

The  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  does  not  always 
in  tbe  diiml  possess  both  rods  and  cones ;  in  some  animals  we  find 
imtionof  rod!  ^ods  and  in  others  cones,  or  where  both  are  present  their 
and  cones  in  relative  number  -varies.  Thus  the  following  animals 
the  retinae  of  have  no  cones : — the  ray,  the  shark,  the  sturgeon,  the 
^anuMTof  ^*>  ^^®  hedgehog,  the  mole.     The  following  animals 

i^Tifmaif  have  no  rods: — lizards,  serpents,  tortoises,  and  perhaps 

all  reptiles.  AH  mammals  have  more  rods  than  cones; 
nearly  all  birds  have  more  cones  than  rods,  though  in  the  owl,  which 
is  a  nocturnal  bird,  the  cones  are  very  few. 

Chemical  composition  of  the  Retina  as  a  whole. 

In  consequence  of  the  scanty  material  at  the  chemist's  disposal 
little  is  known  as  to  the  general  composition  of  the  retina.  The 
reaction  of  the  retina  is  said  to  be  acid.  According  to  C.  Schmidt* 
the  retina,  besides  containing  albumin,  yields,  on  boiling,  gelatin  and 
mucin.  Its  alcoholic  extract  yields  a  body  which  gives  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound  with  platinum  chloride  and  which  smells  of  tri- 
methylamine,  doubtless  due  to  the  decomposition  of  neurine.  As 
Kiihne  remarks,  we  may  on  general  grounds  surmise  that  the  retina 
contains  the  same  bodies  as  the  central  nervous  systems. 

Whilst  the  living  retina  is  perfectly  transparent,  at  death  it 
becomes  opaque,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  of  some 
proteid  constituent. 

General  Chemical  facts  relating  to  Rods  and  Cones. 

Chemical  '"^^  inner  segments  of  both  rods  and  cones  are  com- 

Btrnctare  of        posed  of  protoplasm  which  during  life  is  possessed  of 
the  inner  marvellous    transparency;    after    death   this    becomes 

limbs  of  the        opaque  and  presents  granular  deposits,  nuclei,  and  in 
cones*™*  some  cases  spherical,  lenticular,  or  paraboloid,  highly 

refractile  bodies, 

Chemical  ^^^  outer  limbs  of  the  rods  are  composed   of  an 

Btmctnre  of        external  envelope,  which  agrees,  in  physical  characters 

the  outer  and  in  its  power  of  resisting  various  agents,  with  neuro^ 

tobs  of  the        keratin.    This  external  envelope  encloses  contents  which 

morphologically  appear  as  little  disks  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  intermediate  substance ;  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  chemical  characters  of  these  two  kinds  of  substances. 
Kiihne  has  pointed  out  that  the  contents  of  the  envelopes  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  proteid  bodies  and  of  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  and 

'  See  Eiihnc,  "  Cliemie  derNetzhaat."  Hermaim's  Handbueh,  Vol.  in.  Part  1,  p.  239. 
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ether  and  doubtless  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  extracted  by 
these  solvents  from  the  nervous  tissues.  Kiihne  has  found,  indeed,  that 
the  contents  of  the  outer  limbs  behave  to  osmic  acid  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  the  medullary  sheath  of  nerves ;  to  the  substance  in 
the  contents  which  exhibits  this  reaction  Kiihne  ascribes  the  name 
of  rod-myeloid  (Stabchen-myelo'id),  though  he  does  not  wish  thereby 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  definite  proximate  principle. 

Boiubuity  ^^^  Schultze  first  pointed  out,  and  his  observations 

of  the  outer        ^.re   confirmed   by  Kiihne,   that   the  contents   of  the 

iimtM ofboth      outer  limbs  of  the  rods  and  cones  are  dissolved  with 

rodB  and  extraordinary  rapidity  and  ease  by  bile,  the  envelope 

coneBinUle.       «i^^^  ^^^«:;::«^  ^  »  r- 

alone  remaming. 

Colouring  matters  associated  with  coTies.     (Chromophanes.) 

The  outer  limbs  of  the  cones  diflfer  from  those  of  the  rods  in  being 
invariably  free  from  colouring  matters.  In  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes, 
however,  the  inner  segment  of  each  cone  presents  a  minute  globular 
body,  apparently  of  a  fatty  nature,  and  possessed  of  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  though  red  and 
yellow  are  most  frequently  met  with. 

The  fact  that  the  pigments  are  held  in  solution  by  fats  is  proved 
by  the  intensely  brown  colour  which  the  coloured  globules  acquire 
when  treated  with  perosmic  acid  and  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
dissolved  by  such  solvents  of  fatty  bodies  as  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  carbon  disulphide,  and  benzol. 

Whilst  the  colouring  matters  of  the  cones  are  grouped  together 
under  the  name  of  Chromophanes,  Kiihne^  has  succeeded  in  separa- 
ting, and  examining  the  physical  properties  of,  three  distinct  colouring 
matters,  a  green,  a  yellow,  and  a  red,  which  he  distinguishes  by  the 
names  of  chlorophane,  xarUhophane  and  rhodophane  respectively. 

Method  of  -A.  large  number  of  eyes  (50  to  300)  of  doves  or  hens 

Beparating  are  bisected  so  as  to  cut  off  the  anterior  segments ;  the 

the  Chromo-  vitreous  humor  being  removed,  the  posterior  segments 
phanes.  ^f  ^^j^^  ^y^g  ^^  placed  at  once  in  absolute  alcohol ;  as 

soon  as  possible  the  alcohol  is  poured  away  and  the  eyes  are  tho- 
roughly exhausted  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  fiery-red 
fat  IS  obtained  which  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol  and  saponified  by  the 
action  of  caustic  soda,  water  being  used  to  replace  the  alcohol  as  it 
evaporates.  The  hard  soap  which  separates  from  the  mother  liquor 
is  well  dried  and  then  treated  successively  with  petroleum  ether,  then 
with  ether,  lastly  with  benzol,  which  dissolve  in  order  Ghhrophaney 
Xanthophaney  and  Rhodophane;  for  the  methods  of  purification  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  original  paper. 

General  AH  the  chromophanes  when  treated  with  solution  of 

eharacten  of      iodine  assume,  as  Schwalbe  pointed  out,  a  blue  colour 

thetihromo-       which  differs  in  intensity  and  shade  according  to  the 

phanee.  shade  of  the  particular  chromophane.     The  chromo- 

>  Eubne  und  Ayxes,  Veher  lichUhett&ndige  Farlen  der  NeUhavt* 
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phanes  slowly  become  decolourized  even  in  the  dark.  They  are 
much  more  rapidly  bleached  in  the  light,  though  very  much  less 
rapidly  than  the  visual  purple  to  be  afterwards  described.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  a  solution  of  chlorophane  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  will  be  bleached  in  a  few  hours;  a 
solution  of  xanthophane  under  similar  circumstances  will  resist  for  a 
period  three  times  longer,  and  a  solution  of  rhodophane  for  a  period 
twenty  times  longer.  The  process  of  decolourization  is  stated  by 
Kuhne  to  be  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  to  be  there- 
fore probably  due  to  oxidation  changes. 

Special  Chlorophane  is   of  a  greenish   yellow  colour;   its 

<diaract6n  of  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  possess  this  tint.  They 
Ohioropiiaiw.  present  two  absorption  bands;  these  (in  the  case  of  a 
petroleum  ether  solution)  are  situated  between  F  and  G. 

Special  Xanthophane,  unlike  Chlorophane,  is  but  slightly 

<Aiaiaoten  of  soluble  in  petroleum  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  al- 
Xaathopiiane.  cohol,  ether  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  solutions  ex- 
hibit a  strong  absorption  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  and  a 
single  absorption  band,  which  in  the  case  of  the  ethereal  solution  is 
situated  near  F,  and  on  its  violet  side.  In  the  case  of  solutions  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon  the  absorption  band  is  situated  between  b  and  F. 

Special  This  colouring  matter  is  not  at  all  soluble  in  petro* 

(Aiaiaotenof  leum  ether  or  carbon  disulphide.  It  is  most  readily 
snodophane.  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  alcohol  which  has 
been  acidified  with  acetic  acid ;  these  solutions  become  decolourized, 
after  some  hours,  even  in  the  dark.  Solutious  in  benzol  may  be  kept 
indefinitely.  These  solutions  exhibit  marked  absorption  of  the  violet 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  a  single  absorption  band  between  b  and  F. 

Colouring  matters  associated  mth  the  rods. 
(Visital  Purple  or  Bhodopsin,) 

HistoEloai  In  the  vear  1851  Heinrich  Mliller^  pointed  out  that 

Notes.  the  rods  of  the  retina  of  the  frog  when  seen  en  masse 

often  present  a  reddish  colouration.  In  1857  Leidig'  referred  to  the 
satiny-red  colour  possessed  by  the  retina  of  the  frog.  Later  Max 
Schultze  drew  attention  to  the  satiny-red  colour  of  the  rods  of  the 
retina  of  the  rat  and  owl. 

These  observations  did  not  however  attract  marked  attention  and 
were  lost  sight  of  until  the  publication  of  a  remarkable  paper  by 
Boll,  presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1876  ^  in  which  that  observer  announced  the  startling  fact  that  the 
bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  of  all  animals  is  during  life  not  colourless, 
but  of  a  purple  red  colour. 

^  H.  Mueller,  ZeiUehr.  f,  wU$.  Zoologies  Vol,  in.  p.  284. 

*  Leidig,  Lehriuch  d,  Histologie^  p.  388. 

*  Boll,  **Ziir  Anatomie  a.  Physiologie  der  Betina."     MonaUber,  d,  BerL  Acad,, 
12  Koy.  1876; 
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During  life,  according  to  Boll,  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  retina  is 
perpetually  being  destroyed  by  the  light  which  penetrates  the  eye; 
darkness,  however,  restores  the  colour,  which  vanishes  for  ever  almost 
immediately  after  death. 

The  wonderfully  suggestive  nature  of  BolFs  discovery  led  Kiihne 
to  repeat  his  observations\  Whilst  generally  confirming  the  funda- 
mental statement  of  Boll,  Ktihne  at  once  was  able  to  correct  and 
amplify  Boll's  account.  In  the  first  place,  relying  implicitly  upon  the 
statements  of  Boll,  he  examined,  as  soon  as  possible  after  death,  the 
retinae  of  animals  (frogs  and  rabbits)  which  had  been  kept  for  some 
time  in  darkness.  He  soon  found  that  the  beautiful  purple  colour 
persists  after  death  if  the  retina  be  not  exposed  to  light ;  that  the 
bleaching  takes  place  so  slowly  in  gas-light  that  by  its  aid  the  retina 
can  be  prepared  and  the  changes  in  its  tint  deliberately  w^atched ; 
that  when  illuminated  with  monochromatic  sodium  light  the  purple 
colour  does  not  disappear  in  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours 
even  though  decomposition  has  set  in.  These  first  observations  of 
Kiihne  on  the  vision-purple  (Sehpurpur),  as  he  termed  it,  whilst  they 
shewed  that  the  disappearance  of  the  colour  is  not,  as  Boll  had  assert- 
ed, a  necessary  concomitant  of  death,  removed  many  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  careful  investigation.  Carrying  out 
his  preparations  in  a  dark  chamber  illuminated  by  a  sodium  flame, 
Kiihne  was  able  almost  at  once  to  discover  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  destruction  of  the  vision-purple,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
facts  relating  to  its  restoration  or  removal.  Since  then  the  investi- 
gation of  the  retinal  pigments  and  of  photo-chemical  processes  in  the 
eye  have  formed  the  subject  of  continuous  and  successful  studies  on 
the  part  of  Kiihne  and  his  pupils,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  all 
the  important  facts  relating  to  this  fascinating  subject*. 

1  Kuhne,  **Zxa  Photochemie  der  Netzhaat."  Qelesen  in  der  Sitzung  des  Natar- 
historiBch-medicinisdien  YereinB  za  Heidelberg,  den  6  Jan.  1877. 

'  The  following  is  a  list  (in  the  order  of  publication)  of  the  researoheB  of  Kfihne  and 
his  pupils  on  the  retinal  pigments  and  photochemical  processes  in  the  retina  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Untenuchutigen  am  dem  physiologUehen  ImtituU  der  Univertit&t 
Heidelberg, 

(1)  Eiihne,  *<Zur  Photochemie  der  Netzhaut."  (2Abdmck.)  Untenuehung,  YoLi. 
FartL 

(2)  Kiihne,  "Ueber  den  Sehpuipur."    Ibid. 

(3)  Kiihne,  ''Ueber  die  Yerbreitung  des  Sehpnrpnrs  im  menschlidhen  Auge." 
Untemtchung.    Yol.  i.  Fart  ii.  p.  105. 

(4)  KtLlme,  *'Vfeitere  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Sebpuipur  des  Menschen."  Ibid, 
p.  109. 

Kiihne,  **Das  Sehen  ohne  Sehpurpur.*'    Ibid,  p.  119. 
Ewald  u.  Kiihne,  **T7ntersnchungen  tiber  den  Sehpurpur."    Ibid,  p.  139. 
KtLhne,  "Ueber  die  Darstellung  von  Optogrammen  im  Froschauge."    Ibid, 
Yol.  I.  Part  iii.  p.  225. 

(8)  Kiihne,  *'£ine  Beobachtung  tlber  das  Leuchten  der  Inseotenaugen.*'  Ibid. 
p.  242. 

(9)  Ewald  u.  Kiihne,  "TJntersuchungen  iiber  den  Sehpuipur."  (Fortsetzung.) 
Ibid,  p.  248. 

(10)  Kuhne,  <*Ueber  lichtbestandige  Farben  der  Netzhaut."  Ibid,  Yol  i.  Fart 
iy.  p.  841. 
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Having  given  this  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  discoveries  on 
the  visual  purple,  a  short  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  facts 
which  have  been  brought  to  light  may  be  given. 

DistriimUon  K  ^^^  retina  of  a  rabbit  or  a  frog — preferably  of 

of  the  viBiiai  one  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time  in  the  dark — 
Purple  in  the  be  quickly  removed  from  the  perfectly  recent  eye,  in  a 
Betiaa.  room  lighted  with  the  help  of  a  monochromatic  yellow 

light,  and  be  taken  into  the  daylight,  it  will  be  observed  to  be  of  a 
purple-red  colour,  which  quickly  bleaches  on  exposure.  On  a  closer 
inspection  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  horizontal  plane  cutting  the 
retina  the  purple  colour  is  more  intense,  forming  a  distinct  purple 
band,  whilst  the  macula  lutea  and  a  rim  3 — 4  millimetres  broad,  at 
the  ora  serrata,  are  devoid  of  colour.  If  the  retina  be  examined 
under  the  microscope  the  purple  colour  will  be  found  to  be  limited  to 
the  rods,  and  to  the  outer  segments  of  these,  all  other  parts  of  the  retina 
looking  greenish  by  contrast.  Thus  the  purple  colour  varies  in  fulness 
directly  with  the  richness  of  the  retina  in  rods.  The  more  cones,  the 
less  visual  purple :  and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  absence  of  purple  from 
the  fovea  centralis  which  contains  cones  only,  and  its  entire  deficiency 
in  Uie  rod-less  retinae  of  reptiles.  But,  although  the  colour  is 
confined  to  the  outer  limbs  of  the  rods,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
every  rod  is  purple.  The  rods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fovea 
centralis  (viz.  in  the  macula  lutea)  lack  colour,  as  also  do  the  rods  in 
the  colourless  mai'gin  near  the  ora  serrata.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
depth  of  purple  in  the  horizontal  zone  previously  referred  to  has  not 
been  discovered,  as,  for  instance,  whether  it  is  due  to  a  more  intense 
colouration  of  each  rod  segment,  or  to  a  greater  length  of  the  rod 
segments. 

(11)  Ewald  a.  Kuhne, '^UntersuchangeniLber  den  S^hporpor."  (Sdiloss.)  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.  part  iv.  p.  370. 

(12)  Euhne,  '*BoobachtQng6n  Uber  Druckblindlieit."    Ibid.  Vol.  n.  Part  i.  p.  46. 

(13)  G.  Pr.  W.  Erukenberg,  **U6ber  die  Stabchenfarbe  der  Cephalopoden.  *' 
Ibid.  p.  58. 

(14)  Etihne,  '*Beobaohtungen  an  der  frischen  Netzhaut  des  Menschen. "  Ibid. 
p.  59. 

(15)  Eiihne,  ''Fortgesetzte  TJntersachungen  iiber  die  Betina  und  die  Pigmente  des 
AogeB."    Ibid.  p.  89. 

(16)  Ayres  a.  KfUine,  "Ueber  Begeneration  des  Sehporpnrs  beim  Sangethiere." 
Ibid.  p.  215. 

(17)  Ewald,  *'T7eber  die  entoptische  Wahznehmong  der  Macula  Lntea  und  des 
Sehpurpurs."    Ibid.  p.  241. 

(18)  Euhne,  *'  Zur  Abwehr  einiger  Irrthflmer  fiber  das  Yerhalten  des  Sehpurpurs." 
Ibid.  p.  254. 

(19)  Klihne,  <*Notiz  fiber  die  Netzhaut  der  Eule."    lUd.  p.  257. 

?20)    Mays,  *'  Ueber  das  braune  Pigment  des  Auges."    Ibid.  Heft  m.  p.  324. 

(21)  Kiihne,  "Notizen  zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Netzhaut."  Ibid.  p. 
878. 

The  first  two  papers  in  the  above  list  were  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs 
Foster,  edited  with  notes  by  Dr  Michael  Foster  and  published  under  the  title  "On 
the  Photochemistry  of  the  Betina  and  on  the  Visual  Purple.'*  London,  Macmillan  and 
Co.»  1878. 

Kiihne  has  recently  given  a  systematic,  account  of  his  researches  under  the  title  of 
"Chemische  Yorgange  in  der  Netzhaut''  in  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Fhytiotogie,  Vol.  i. 
Part  i.  (1879)  p.  235—387. 
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With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  visual  purple  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  the  rod-bearing  retinae 
of  vertebrates  generally  possess  it,  in  a  few  isolated  animals  it  is 
inexplicably  absent.  Thus  a  species  of  bat  {Rhinohphus  hipposideros) 
has  no  purple,  and  hens  and  pigeons  want  it,  though  bats  have  none 
but  rods  in  their  retinae,  while  the  birds  mentioned,  T\dth  a  prepon- 
derance of  cones,  yet  possess  rods  also.  With  these  exceptions,  all 
vertebrates  with  rod-bearing  retinae  possess  the  visual  purple,  and 
all  invertebrates  hitherto  examined  lack  it.  It  is  found  in  day- 
loving  and  night-loving  animals, — ^in  the  sunward-flying  eagle  and 
the  nocturnal  owl,  in  fishes  which  inhabit  the  sombre  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  the  embryo  into  whose  eye  light  has  never  fallen. 

Method    of  Kiihne's   study  of  the  visual  purple  and  of   the 

wparation  of     changes  which  it  undergoes  by  the  action  of  light  were 
^^•wi  Jnfi^     much  aided   by  the  discovery  of   the  fact  that  the 

colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  contain- 
ing from  2 — 5  p.  c.  of  crystallized  bile. 


or     siLodop- 


Colourless  crystallized  bile  is  obtained  by  evaporating  ox  bile  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath  after  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  much  animal  charcoal. 
The  perfectly  dry  residue  is  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  a  large  excess 
of  ether  is  added  to  the  filtered  solution;  by  this  means  the  salts  of  the  bile 
adds  are  precipitated  and  ultimately  acquire  a  crystalline  structure.  The 
precipitate  which  consists  of  sodium  glycocholate  and  taurocholate  is  termed 
*  crystallised  bile.* 

The  perfect  isolation  of  rhodopsin  by  this  solvent  is  beset  with 
difficulties,  the  greatest  of  which  is  to  avoid  contamination  with  blood- 
colouring  matter.  The  retinae  of  certain  animals  disappoint  all 
attempts  to  free  them  from  haemoglobin  and  are  therefore  unfit  for 
the  extraction  of  visual  purple.  Fortunately  the  frog  is  not  among 
these.  Twenty  to  thirty  frog  retinae  separated  in  the  chamber  by 
the  aid  of  sodium  light,  are  moistened  with  about  Ice.  of  a  2  p.  c. 
solution  of  bile  salts  and  shaken,  but  without  violence,  for  an  hour. 
The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  so  as  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
grosser  particles,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  afterwards  poured  on  to  a 
filter.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  of  a  red-purple  colour,  bleach- 
ing to  a  water-like  fluid  on  exposure  to  light.  The  solution  is 
perfectly  clear  and  transparent  and  does  not  fluoresce  or  seem 
opalescent,  if  absolutely  free  from  fuscin.  It  may  be  concentrated 
rapidly  in  vactw,  yielding  solutions  of  progressively  deeper  tints  of 
purple  and  finally  a  dark  residue  resembling  ammoniacal  carmine, 
containing  dark  violet  or  black  amorphous  particles.  This  mass 
reacts  to  light,  after  the  manner  of  solutions.  It  is  hygroscopic  and 
its  amorphous  particles  redissolve.  If  the  bile  solution  of  rhodopsin 
is  thrown  upon  a  dialyser  the  bile  escapes,  leaving  a  violet  magma 
capable  of  being  bleached  in  the  sunlight. 


I  • 
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Optical  When  solutions  of  rhodopsin  are  exposed  to  light, 

Characters  the  colour  changes  from  a  purple  tint,  through  red  and 

of  Riiodo9-  orange,  to  yellow  before  becoming  colourless.    According 

'^  to  the  rapidity  of  our  observation,  therefore,  will  be  our 

notion  of  the  pristine  tint,  when  we  bring  the  solution  into  the  light 
to  examine  it.  If  our  eye  fixes  it  in  the  red  stage  first,  and  then  we 
begin  to  note  the  fading,  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  original 
tint  was  a  deep  red  rather  than  a  violet ;  and  in  fact,  many  observers, 
as  Boll  who  proposed  for  the  colouring  matter  the  name  *8ek-Roth\ 
have  fallen  into  this  error  of  description.  To  obviate  this  self-decep- 
tion we  must  prepare,  in  the  dark,  solutions  of  the  visual  purple,  of 
strengths  becoming  progressively  weaker,  and  bring  them  (one  by 
one  in  the  order  of  their  concentration)  into  the  light.  It  will  be  ob- 
served under  these  conditions  that  the  tints  of  the  different  strengths 
run  from  purple-violet  (in  the  strongest  solution)  through  purple-red, 
carmine-red  and  rose-colour,  to  lilac  in  the  weakest.  In  other  words, 
the  fading  of  the  colour  on  exposure  to  light  is  different  from  the 
fading  of  the  colour  on  progressive  dilution.  In  the  former  case 
appears  a  yellow  admixture  which  is  absent  from  the  original  colour. 
Indeed  it  is  to  some  extent  a  misnomer  to  speak  mostly  of  a  *  fading'  of 
the  visual  purple,  for  besides  itself/a€{tn^,the  visual  purple  is  converted 
into  a,  visual  yellow,  which  in  its  turn  fades.  The  hypothesis  that 
visual  purple  becomes  visual  yellow  in  the  sunlight,  while  visual 
yellow  fades  in  the  same  circumstances,  su£Sces'to  explain  all.  the 
diversities  of  tint  presented  by  the  retina.  According  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  conversion  of  purple  to  yellow,  and  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  yellow  is  dissipated  altogether,  will  be  the  particular  tint 
of  an  exposed  retina.  It  will  be  shewn  that  different  regions  of  the 
spectrum  have  different  powers  of  converting  and  bleaching  rhodopsin. 

8p«ofenim  When  light  is  passed  through  visual  purple  and  after- 

of  visnal  wards  through  a  prism,  there  is  obtained  a  spectrum 

Pnrpia  and  offering  no  defined  absorption  bands,  but  presenting  a 
YisnaiTttUow.  general  absorption  of  rays  in  the  centre  of  the  spectrum, 
from  a  little  to  the  red  side  of  D  to  the  violet  side  of  Q.  Visual  yellow 
blocks  the  rays  from  the  red  side  of  F  to  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  most  complete  absorption  by  the  visual  purple  is  in  the  region  of 
E  :  that  by  the  yellow  is  at  G. 

The  characteristic  transformation  of  visual  purple  in 
Ugnt^of  ^  the  presence  of  sunlight  opens  up  a  number  of  in- 

different teres  ting  questions.     Is  it  to  the  highly  refrangible 

^*tti!^MMi  Invisible  rays  or  to  the  coloured  rays  that  the  change  is 
^^rsUb,  ^^®  ^    -^^®  ^^ys  ^f  ^^^  degrees  of  refrangibility  in  the 

visible  spectrum  equally  concerned  in  the  action? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  conversion  of  purple  into  yellow ;  is  it 
physical  or  chemical,  a  synthesis  or  a  splitting  asunder  of  complex 
into  simpler  groups?  Several  of  these  questions  have  already  re- 
ceived a  satisfactory  solution,  as  we  shall  now  attempt  to  shew.     The 
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entire  beam  of  white  light  is  by  far  the  best  transformer  of  the  visual 
purple — superior  to  light  of  any  particular  wave-length.  The  less 
refrangible  dark  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  do  not  bleach 
the  visual  purple.  Whether  the  actinic  rays  at  the  violet  end  are 
capable  of  slowly  bleaching  is  not  yet  ascertained,  though  it  is  certain 
that  if  possessed  of  activity  it  is  almost  immeasurably  weaker  than 
that  exerted  by  the  coloured  rays.  Of  the  visible  rays  of  the  spectrum 
those  bleach  the  visual  purple  most  freely  and  quickly  which  the 
visual  purple  in  solution  most  effectually  quenches.  Thus  the  order 
of  activity  in  the  bleachiog  of  the  purple  is  as  follows : — ^yellowish- 
green,  green,  blue,  green-yellow,  yellow,  violet,  orange  and  red. 
Between  yellow-green  and  yellow  the  time  of  bleacning  is  con- 
siderable ;  it  is  less  between  yellow-green  and  green  up  to  blue. 

But  intensity  of  light,  or  the  quantity  on  the  unit  of  surface,  has 
an  influence  which  renders  the  above  classification  very  general  and 
bespeaks  for  it  some  latitude.  We  may  in  connection  with  this 
subject  draw  attention  to  a  practical  point,  which  has  already  been 
referred  to  incidentally.  The  inconvenience  of  the  preparation  of  the 
visual  purple  in  the  dark  or  in  a  dim  twilight  may  be  met  by  using 
a  monochromatic  b'ght  of  slight  decomposing  powers.  A  glance  at 
the  previously  mentioned  orders  of  decomposing-activity  of  light  of 
different  colour  will  convince  us  that  red  would  be  the  best  light  for 
the  preparation  of  visual  purple,  were  it  not  that  in  red  light  it  is 
impossible  to  detect  and  avoid  blood  stains.  But  yellow  light  from  a 
sodium  flame,  which  takes  about  two  hours  to  bleach  a  frog's  retina, 
is  a  useful  substitute. 

Although  rays  from  different  regions  of  the  spectrum  differ  in 
their  powers  of  transforming  visual  purple,  yet  no  visible  ray  fails  to 
bleach  it  if  the  exposure  be  prolonged  enough.  Further,  the  rays 
differ  among  themselves  in  the  rate  at  which  they  convert  and  bleach 
the  retinal  colours.  White  light,  to  which  we  refer  as  a  standard^ 
brings  about  the  following  transitions  from  purple : — red-purple,  pure 
red,  orange,  yellow,  chamois-yellow  to  no  colour  whatever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  red  rays  of  the  spectrum  produce  a  change 
through  pure  red  and  orange  to  the  palest  yellow,  whilst  taking  an 
extraordinarily  long  time  to  do  so.  And  the  rays  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectrum  cause  the  purple  to  merge  into  a  final  stage  which 
is  not  yellow  but  bright  red  or  lilac.  In  other  words,  as  the  wave- 
lengths diminish  less  and  less  visual  yellow  is  produced ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  yellow  which  is  produced  is  bleached  as  quickly,  or  more  quickly, 
than  the  still  unaltered  purple. 

T%iniiAii<^  of  Light  is  not  the  only  agent  which  affects  the  visual 

temperatnrv  purple.  When  retinae  are  exposed  to  temperatures 
upon  the  varying  from  about  50**  C.  to  76°  C.  the  colour  fades  with 

Yunai  Fnzpu.  ^  rapidity  which  increases  with  the  temperature.  At 
62 — 63*  in  the  absence  of  light  it  takes  some  hours  to  disappear,  at  76* 
it  disappears  instantly.  That  a  low  temperature  does  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  light  upon  the  purple-stained  rods  is  shewn  by  the 
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fact  that  a  temperature  of  — 13^  C,  does  not  materially  impede  the 
bleaching  by  light, 

Aottonof  Caustic  alkalies,  acids,  alcohols,  ether,  and  chloro- 

varioiu  diA-  {ona  decolourize  the  retinae  of  recently  killed  frogs.  On 
niioai  agents  the  Other  hand,  many  agents  whose  activity  might 
?J^]^^***  have  been  presumed   upon,  such  as  ammonia,  alum, 

the  process  of  putrefaction,  trypsin,  are  ineffectual  in 
changing  the  visual  purple. 

In  describing  the  effect  of  various  agents  upon  the 
priYodof  "  visual  purple  that  body  has  usually  been  under  con- 
water  tbe  ditions  which  presupposed  the  presence  of  water.  If, 
visual  Pnxple  however,  water  be  withdrawn  from  the  structure  or 
comparatlTe-r  substance  coloured  with  visual  purple,  though  that 
ly  stable.  substance  continues  to  be  affected  by  sunlight,  the  time 
during  which  the  light  must  act  is  enormously  increased. 

,_  The  fact  that  the  living  retina  possesses  a  colourincf 

matter  which  is  decomposed  by  light  led  Kiihne  very 
early  to  enquire  whether  it  was  possible,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  obtain  actual  images  on  the  retina,  corresponding  to  objects  which 
have  been  looked  at.  After  his  first  experiments  Kuhne  endeavoured 
to  observe,  on  the  retinae  of  rabbits,  bleached  spots  corresponding  to 
the  images  of  external  objects,  but  his  endeavours  failed.  In  the 
course  of  his  researches  Kiihne  discovered  the  remarkable  fact  which 
will  be  described  in  the  succeeding  section,  viz.  that  there  exist 
within  the  retina  agents  which  are  concerned  in  the  restoration 
of  the  visual  purple.  Taking  for  granted  that  such  agent  or  agents 
exist,  it  will  follow  that,  in  order  to  obtain  on  the  retina  a  picture 
of  external  objects,  the  effect  of  the  light  would  have  to  be  so 
prolonged  or  so  intense  as  to  destroy  the  balance  between  the 
destruction  of  the  visual  purple  and  the  power  possessed  by  certain 
retinal  elements  to  restore  it 

Kuhne  took  a  coloured  rabbit  and  fixed  its  head  and  one  of  its 
eye-balls  at  a  distance  of  one  metre  and  a  half  from  an  opening 
thirty  centimetres  square  in  a  window  shutter.  The  head  was 
covered  for  five  minutes  with  a  black  cloth,  and  then  exposed  for 
three  minutes  to  a  somewhat  cloudy  mid-day  sky.  The  animal  was 
then  instantly  decapitated;  the  eye-ball  which  had  been  exposed  was 
rapidly  extirpated  by  the  aid  of  yellow  light,  then  opened,  and 
instantly  plunged  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  Two  minutes 
after  death,  the  second  eye-ball,  without  removal  from  the  head,  was 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  processes  as  the  first,  viz.  to  a  similar 
exposure  to  the  same  object,  then  extirpated.  On  the  following 
morning  the  milk-white  and  now  toughened  retinae  of  both  eyes  were 
carefully  isolated,  separated  from  the  optic  nerve,  and  turned ; 
tiiey  then  exhibited  on  a  beautiful  rose-red  ground  a  nearly  square 
sharp  image  with  sharply-defined  edges;  the  image  in  the  first  eye 

30—2 
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was  somewhat  roseate  in  hue  and  less  tkarply  defined  than  that  in 
ike  second,  which  was  perfectly  white.  The  size  of  the  images  was 
somewhat  greater  than  one  square  millimeter. 

To  the  images  obtained  by  following  such  a  method  as  that 
described  Kuhne  gives  the  name  of  Optograms,  The  process  may  be 
modified  by  taking  the  retinae  from  the  alum  solution  and  then 
drying  them  in  vacuo  in  the  dark.  They  are  in  this  way  rendered 
very  resistant  to  the  action  of  light. 

Chemical  fads  relating  to  the  Retinal  Epithelium. 

The  retinal  epithelium  cells  (formerly  termed  hexagonal  pigment 
cells  of  the  choroid)  present  most  externally  a  covering  of  neuro- 
keratin;  more  internally  they  present  a  protoplasm  wherein  are 
found  imbedded  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  still  more  internally  that 
protoplasm  presents  large  numbers  of  pigment  granules.  From  this 
part  of  the  cell  proceed  processes  which  make  their  way  between 
the  outer  segments  of  the  rods. 

The  protoplasm  of  these  epithelium  cells  presents  deposits  which 
are  described  by  Kiihne  as  consisting  of  Myeloidin,  besides  a  fat  tinged 
with  yellow  colouring  matter  termed  Lipochrin ;  in  the  more  internal 
part  of  the  cell  and  in  the  processes  is  found  the  dark  pigment  now 
termed  Fuscin. 

wvaiAidiii  ^y  *^^^  t^T^  Kiihne  indicates  the  fact  that  the 

'  retinal  epithelium  cells  contain  deposits  of  a  substance 
closely  resembling,  if  not  identical  with,  that  forming  the  medullary 
sheaths  of  nerve  fibres. 

Fat  is  not  a  constant  ingredient  of  retinal  epithelium, 

being  absent  in  that  of  man,  the  ox  and  the  pig.    In  the 

frog  it  always  is  tinged  of  a  deep  golden  or  citron  colour.     It  remains 

fluid  at  low  temperatures,  and  is  readily  extracted  by  ether,  benzol  and 

carbon  disulphide. 

Ltooduin.  T\i\?i  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  extracted  by  ether 

from  the  eyes  of  frogs,  from  which  the  retinae  have 
previously  been  removed. 

Lipochrin  presents  two  absorption  bands,  the  position  of  which 
differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  When  dissolved  in 
ether  these  bands  are  situated  between  F  and  G.  This  colouringr 
matter  seems  to  resemble  somewhat  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
which  has  been  named  lutein,  in  consequence  of  its  being  readily 
extracted  from  the  corpora  lutea  of  cows.  Lipochrin  is  slowly  bleached 
in  sunlight. 

Fuscin, 

The  brown  pigment  of  the  retinal  epithelium  has  usually,  like 
other  pigments  of  the  same  colour  and  appearance,  been  termed 
Melanin;   of  late   Euhne  has  proposed   to  term   it   Fuscin.     This 
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pigment  occurs  in  the  form  of  elongated,  sometimes  spindle-shaped, 
rods  in  the  epithelium  cells;  these  rods  are  protruded  into  the 
processes  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

Method  nf  More  than   500  hens'  eyes  are  bisected  and  the 

MiMiTatinff  posterior  halves  are  placed  whilst  yet  fresh  in  alcohol ; 
Fascin— HbLyi*  they  are  then  boiled  in  alcohol  and  afterwards  extracted 
matbod.  ^j^^  boiling  ether  and  water.     They  are  then  subjected 

to  energetic  trypsin-digestion  for  24  hours.  The  pigment  is  then  left 
in  little  masses  which  are  collected  on  gauze  and  triturated  with  alkali 
with  the  object  of  separating  nucleins.  It  is  mechanically  separated 
from  adhering  neurokeratin. 

Pro  srtioL  ^^  chemical  reagent  dissolves  fuscin,  except  con- 

centrated acids  and  alkalies,  and  these  only  do  so  very 
gradually,  or  by  the  aid  of  heat.  On  long  boiling  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  fuscin  dissolves,  colouring  the  acid  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  By  long  digestion  in  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
fuscin  dissolves. 

In  the  presence  of  oxygen,  fuscin  is  slowly  bleached,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  an  oxidation  process ;  the  sensibility  of  the  pigment 
obtained  from  different  animals  appears  to  differ. 

Fuscin  is  a  nitrogenous  body  and,  on  ignition,  leaves  a  small 
quantity  of  ash  containing  iron. 

Action  of  Light  upon  the  Visual  Purple  of  the  Living  Eye, 

Regeneration  of  Visual  Purple, 

Though  when  the  eye  is  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight  the  visual 
purple  is  not  destroyed,  by  exposing  frogs  for  considerable  periods  to 
direct  sunlight  the  retinae  are  found  to  have  been  bleached.  Byallo wing 
such  frogs  to  remain  in  comparative  darkness  the  colour  is  however 
soon  restored.  Amongst  the  earliest  of  Ktthne's  experiments  were 
those  which  threw  light  upon  the  structures  which  retard  the  bleaching 
of  visual  purple  or  are  concerned  in  its  restoration. 

If  an  equatorial  section  be  made  through  a  recently  extirpated 
eye,  and  a  flap  of  retina  be  lifted  up  from  the  underlying  choroid  to 
which  the  retinal  epithelium  cells  are  adhering,  and  if  the  whole  be 
exposed  to  light,  it  will  be  found  that  the  purple  colour  of  the  flap 
will  be  destroyed,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  retina  will 
persist.  If,  however,  the  bleached  portion  of  flap  be  carefully 
replaced,  so  that  it  is  again  in  contact  with  the  retinal  epithelium 
cells,  complete  restoration  of  the  visual  purple  occurs.  The  restora- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  living  cells,  and  it  appears  to  be  independent 
of  the  fuscin  which  they  contain.  As  it  is  absolutoly  dependent  on 
the  life  of  the  structures  which  overlie  the  rods,  it  is  natural  thai  it 
should  persist  for  a  longer  time  after  somatic  death  in  the  frog  than  in 
the  rabbit. 
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While  tbe  epithelium  at  the  back  of  the  retina  is  the  agent  in  the 
restoration  of  the  visual  pui*ple^  it  is  ascertained  that  it  may  impart 
something  to  the  rods  themselves,  leading  to  "  auto-regeneration,"  as 
Kiihne  terms  it  Frequently  when  an  isolated  retina  is  bleached  it 
will  on  being  removed  from  the  light  regain  somewhat  of  its  purple 
colour ;  and  similarly  bile  solutions  of  the  visual  purple,  if  they  contain 
no  ether,  may  also  exhibit  this  "  auto-regeneracy,'  especially  if  both 
retina  and  epithelium  have  been  employed  in  msikiDg  the  solution. 

Do  the  rods  then  contain  a  something  out  of  which  the  visual 
purple  may  be  regenerated,  and  are  the  epithelial  cells  the  agents  of 
this  elaboration,  withdrawing  the  supposed  substance  from  the  rods 
and  working  it  up  into  visufid  purple  ? 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  visual  purple  it  is 

^?*  expedient  to  point  out  what  bearing,  if  any,  the  facts 

vim^pumiA      which  havo  been  described  have  upon  our  knowledge 

of  the  physiology  of  vision. 

The  most  sensitive  region  of  our  eye — that  which  we  turn  upon 
any  object  which  we  wish  to  see  with  the  utmost  distinctness — con- 
tains cones  only,  and  cones  are  just  those  elements  of  the  bacillary 
layer  which  are  destitute  of  visual  purple.  Again,  many  animals  which 
are  keen-sighted  may  be  seen  to  have  retinae  which  are  quite  free 
from  this  colouring  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  assert  that  these  beautiful 
discoveries  relating  to  the  visual  purple  have  succeeded  in  solving  the 
tempting  problem  as  to  the  mode  in  which  light  affects  the  retina. 
They,  however,  open  up  a  promising  field  for  speculation  and  hold  out 
inducements  to  those  who  would  pursue  similar  lines  of  enquiry.  The 
changes  in  the  visual  purple  are  perhaps  little  more  than  accidental 
accompaniments  of  more  important,  though  by  our  senses  unseen, 
chemical  processes — processes  which  may  in  reality  be  initiated  by 
the  undulatory  movements  of  the  ether  and  of  which  the  results  may 
be  the  real  stimuli  which  normally  throw  the  optic  nerves  into 
activity. 
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Abbles,  sugar  in  blood,  65 ;  glycogen  in 
mnsole,  834 

Abramis  Brama,  presence  of  gnanin  in 
retinal  epithelimn  of^  458 

Abscess,  238 

Absolute  force  of  contracting  muscle,  345 

Absorption  spectrum  of  blood,  91;  map- 
ping of,  94 ;  see  Spectrum 

Acetonaemia,  168 

Acetone  in  blood,  168;  effect  of  on  blood, 
169 

Acetylene,  action  on  blood,  107 

Acid-albumins,  17 

Actiniocbrome,  306,  307 

Abamkibwicz  on  specific  beat  of  muflcle, 
345 

Addison,  pernicious  anaemia,  154 

Adenoid  tissue,  250 

Adipose  tissue ;  occurrence  of,  259 ;  charac- 
ters of,  259 ;  extraction  of  fats  of,  260 ; 
chemical  constitution  of,  261;  fats  of, 
general  properties  of,  261;  saponifica- 
tion of  fats  of,  262 ;  of  lower  animals, 
fats  of,  264 

Abbt,  on  water  in  bone,  273 ;  analysis  of 
dentine,  291 

Albumins,  16;  derived,  17 

Albuminoids,  22 

Alkali-albumins,  17 

Alvbboniat*s  mercurial  pump,  204 

Amphichromatic  reaction  of  Uving  muscle, 
360 

Amphoteric  reaction  of  living  musde,  360 

Amyloid  substance,  18 

Anaemia,  137,  145;  Bbcquebel  and  Bo* 
dibb's  classification  of,  145;  blood 
changes  in,  147;  causes  of,  146 ;  Hatbm's 
classification  of,  150;  effect  of  iron  on 
blood  of,  152;  progressive  pernicious, 
154 ;  nature  of,  154 ;  blood  changes  in, 
155 ;  of  heart  dijaease,  165 ;  blood  changes 
in,  166 
Analysis,  of  ash  of  serum,  69;  salts  of 
plasma,  69;  phosphoric  acid  and  lime 
of  serum,  68,  70;  soluble  salts  in  se- 
rum, 70;  magnesium  in  serum,  70; 
red  corpuscles,  80;  ultimate,   of  oxy- 


haemoglobin,  88;  ultimate,  of  haematin, 
114;  mineral  constituents  of  red  oor. 
pusoles,  122;  blood  cells  and  plasma, 
122;  quantitative  of  blood,   127,  128; 
quantitative  of  blood  of   Cephalopoda, 
134 ;  blood  in  chlorosis,  151 ;  blood  in 
leucocythaemia,  154;  blood  in  scurvy, 
156 ;  blood  in  diabetes,  172 ;  lymph  and 
chyle,    228;    synovia,   230;    dropsical 
fluids,  232;  hydrocele  fluid,  235;  cere- 
brospinal liquid,  236;  pus  serum,  240; 
nuclein,  242,  424 ;  pus  corpuscles,  244 ; 
gases  of  pus,  247;    gdatin,  254,  270; 
collagen,    254;    elastm,    256;    mucin, 
258,  270;    fats,    265;   cartUage,    269; 
chondrin,  270;  bone  (mineral  matters 
of),  275;  comparative,  bones  indifferent 
animals,  278;  fossil  bones,  280;  bone  in 
osteomalada,    281;    in   rachitis,    282; 
in  caries,  284 ;  in  necrosis,  284;  of  bone, 
methods  of,  285;  dentine,  291;  enamel, 
292;    comparative,    tooth,   293;    fossil 
teeth,  294;  dentinal  tissues,  294;  ulti- 
mate, of  homy  tissue,  298;  hair,  nails, 
oow^s  horn  and  hoof,  298;  of  chitin,  800; 
eonohiolin,  301;  spongin,  302;  hyaUn, 
802;  melanin,  804;  turadn,  305;  quan- 
titative of  muscle,  339;  gaseous,  scalded 
muscle,   351:  gaseous,  muscle  passing 
into  rigor,  352 ;  gas  in  musde,  854  and 
355 ;  gaseous,  contracted  muscle,  355 — 
358 ;  blood  flowing  to  and  from  muscle, 
875;  non-gaseous  constituents  of  blood 
of  muscle,  381 ;  ultimate,  protagon,  428; 
cerebrin,    439,    440;    psendo-oerebrin, 
441;  inorganic  matters  in  brain,  445; 
general  summary  of  brain,  spinal  oord 
and  nerves,  445,  446;  water  in  nerve 
substance,  445 ;  cornea,  451 ;   aqueous 
humor,  452;  ciystalline  lens,  453 ;  vitre- 
ous body,  454 

Andbal,  scur^,  156 

Andbal  and  Gavabbkt,  blood  in  ffff^MW^t 
138;  blood  in  chlorosiB,  151,  152;  ty- 
phoid  fever,  159;  intermittent  fevers,  162 

Aimelids,  blood  of,  131 

Antedonin,  306 
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Aphidein,  306 

Aplyaio-purpurin,  307 

Apparatus,  for  changes  in  gaseous  consti- 
tuents of  muscle,  849,  350 

Aqueous  Humor,  452 

Abn  STEIN,  blood  pigment  in  intermittent 
fever,  162 

Abon STEIN,  pure  serum^albumin,  63 

Articular  Kheumatism,  blood  in,  158 

Ascitic  Fluid,  235 

Ashes  of  Serum,  composition  of,  69 

Blood,    deteiToination  of,  177 ;    by 

Bose's  method,  179 

Bone,  determination  of,  285 


Axis-cylinder  of  nerve  fibres,  421 
Atbes  nnd  KuhkBi  retina,  463 

Babbinoton,  blood  in  diabetes,  170 

Bacillus  anthraeiSf  in  splenic  fever,  161 

Bacillus  malariaet  162 

Bacon,  Fbancis,  views  as  to  a  vital  spirit, 
409 

Baumann  on  chitin,  300 

BECQUEREii  and  Bodibr,  specifie  gravity 
of  blood,  26 ;  blood  in  disease,  138 ;  fibrin 
in  disease,  142 ;  fkts  of  blood  in  disease, 
143;  classification  of  anaemia,  145 — 
147;  blood  in  chlorosis,  151;  scurvy, 
156;  purpura  hemorrhagica,  and  hae- 
mophilia, 157  ;  blood  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, 157 ;  febricula  or  ephemeral  fever, 
159;  typhoid  fever,  159;  classification 
of  anaemia  in  heart  disease,  166;  fibrin 
in  pulmonary  affections,  167;  bone  in 
caries,  284 

Beddoes,  calls  attention  to  the  older  re- 
searches  of  Mayow,  409 ;  his  discussion 
of  Qirtanner's  essay,  and  views  of 
muscular  irritability,  413 

Beef-tea,  326 

Bees'  wax,  264 

Bbiobl,  excretion  of  urea,  386 

Bbnexb,  excretion  of  urea,  386 

BxBNAXiD,  Claude,  on  CO-haemoglobin, 
104, 105 ;  sugar  in  lymph,  224 ;  on  glycn. 
gen.  334 

Bbbnhabdt,  water  in  spinal  cord  and  me- 
dulla oblongata,  446 

Bernstein  on  functional  current,  847 

Beet,  gases  of  the  blood,  204 

Berthelot  on  chitin,  300;  tonicin,  SOS 

Bebzelius,  reaction  of  dead  muscle,  359; 
marrow,  277;  blood  in  disease,  138 

Bibba  (von),  blood  of  helix  pomatia  and 
Cephalopoda,  132;  osteomalacia,  281; 
rachitis,  283;  comparative  analysis  of 
teeth,  293;  analysis  of  fossil  teeth,  294; 
analysis  of  feathers,  298 

BiEBMEB,  pernicious  anaemia,  154 

Bile,  preparation  of  mucin  from,  257 

BiLHABE,  parasites  in  blood,  161 

Bilharzia  haeviatohinf  161 

Bilirubin  in  pus,  245 

BiBCH,  De  Burgh,  bone,  273 


Bistbow,  C,H .-haemoglobin,  107 

BiJiiNviLLE  (de),  on  blood  cells 

Blakkenhorn,  protagon,  427 

Blood,  physical  characters  of,  28;  method 
of  collection  of  pure  arterial  or  venous 
blood  for  analysis  <&o.,  23;  organic  con- 
stitution of,  25 ;  specific  gravity  of,  26 ; 
reaction  of,  methods  of  its  determination, 
26 ;  composition  of,  126;  gases  of,  126; 
effect  of  reducing  agents  on,  99 ;  guaia- 
cum  test  for,  102;  amount  of  hiemo- 
globin  in,  103;  amount  of  iron  in,  103; 
amount  of  water  in,  139.  Action  of  car- 
bonic oxide  on,  104;  action  of  nitric 
oxide  on,  106;  action  of  acetylene  or 
ethine  on,  107;  action  of  hydrocyanio 
acid  on,  107 

Coagulation  of,  27;  determination  of 

its  commencement,  27;  duration  of 
various  stages,  27;  rapidity  of  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  28;  formation  of  fibrin 
in,  28;  circumstances  affecting  coagu- 
lation, 29;  theories  of,  42;  influence 
of  salts  on,  53;  non-ooagnlation  of 
the  blood  in  living  yessels,  55 

Methods  of  investigating: — determi- 
nation of  sp.  gr.,  174 ;  of  reaction,  176;  of 
water,  177;  of  solids,  177;  of  a^es,  177 
(by  Rose's  method,  179);  of  fibrin,  180 ;  of 
haemoglobin,  182 ;  of  iron,  186;  of  cho- 
lesterin,  187 ;  of  lecithin,  187 ;  of  lata, 
187;  of  urea,  190;  of  uric  add,  193; 
of  sugar,  194 ;  of  weight  of  moist  cor- 
puscles, 195 ;  of  gases,  196.  Analysb  of 
gases  of,  206.  Total  quantity  in  body, 
determination  of,  215.  Carbonic  oxide 
in,  its  detection,  219 

of  muscle,  see  Muscle 

of    Invertebrates,    129 : — ^functions 


of,  129;  characters  of,  129;  chemical 
composition  of,  130;  colouring  matter 
of,  in  Sipunculus  nudvs,  131;  haemo- 
globin of,  130;  green  colour  of,  in  An- 
nelids, 131;  blue,  of  MoUusca  and 
Molluscoida,  132;  blue,  of  Octopus, 
133;  composition  of  in  Cephalopoda, 
134     - 

—  changes  in,  produced  by  iron,  152 
changes  in,  in  disease,  136: — Intro- 


duction to,  136 ;  proportional  variations 
of  principal  constituents,  in  diseases  in 
general,  139;  e.g,  water,  139;  cdonred 
corpuscles,  139;  haemoglobin,  139;  fibrin, 
142;  serum-albumin,  142;  fats,  143; 
cholesterin,  143;  lecithin,  143;  sugari 
143;  urea,  143;  uric  acid,  143;  ex- 
tractives, 143 ;  hypoxantbine,  143;  salts^ 
143;  gases,  143;  respiratory  capacity 
of,  144 

—  changes  in,  in  particular  diseases, 
145:  In  disorders  of  nutrition,  145: — 
e.g.  anaemia,  145;  chlorosis,  150;  len- 
cocythaemia,  152;  progressive  perni- 
cious anaemia,  154;  scurvy,  156;  haemo- 
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philia,  167;  purpura  haemorrhagica, 
157;  gout,  157;  articular  rheumatism, 
158 ;  rheumatoid  arthritis,  158;  rickets, 
158 ;  osteomalacia,  158.  In  fevers, 
159 : — febricula,  159 ;  typhus  fever,  159 ; 
typhoid  fever,  159  ;  relapdug  fever,  159; 
spleuio  fever,  161;  intermittent  fevers, 
163 ;  scarlet  fever,  168 ;  measles,  163 ; 
small-pox,  163;  erysipelas,  168;  cholera, 
168.  In  diseases  of  Uie  heart,  164 : — in- 
fluence of  heart  disease  on  composition 
of,  164;  composition  of  in  heart  disease, 
166.  In  lung  diseases,  167: — pneumonia, 
167;  bronchitis,  167;  pleurisy,  167; 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  167.  In  diseases  of 
the  Uver,  167.  In  diabetes  mellitus,  168 ; 
acetone  in  the  blood  in  diabetes,  168; 
Upaemia  in  diabetes,  170.  In  diseases 
of  kidney,  172 

black  pigment  in,  in  disease,  163 

organisms  in:  spirillum  of  relapsing 

fever,  160;  Bcieillus  anthraciSt  161; 
Bilhartia  haematobia,  161;  Distoma 
haematobium,  161 ;  bacteria  and  micro- 
cocci in  pyaemia,  161;  septicaemia, 
161;  diphtheria,  161;  scarlatina,  161; 
Jilaria  tanguUUt  homijUs,  162 ;  badUua 
malariaet  162 

Blood-Corpuscles:  in  coagulation,  84;  ana- 
lysis of,  12S 

coloured,  general  characters  of,  71 ; 

structure  of,  72;  vesicular  nature  of ,  72; 
stroma  of,  74,  80 ;  effects  of  water  and 
salines  on,  72;  action  of  boracio  acid 
on,  74;  enumeration,  methods  of,  74; 
number  in  blood,  78;  density  and 
weight  of,  79;  composition  of,  79;  sepa- 
ration of  stroma  from  proteids,  80; 
action  of  COg  on,  81;  action  of  O  on, 
81;  nuclei  of,  82;  haemoglobin,  in 
relation  to  number  of,  104;  miDcral 
constituents  of,  121;  gases  of,  123; 
proportion  of  in  disease,  189 

colourless,  123;  definition  of,  123; 

properties,  123 ;  number  of,  124 

intermediate,  124 ;  geneial  characters 

of,  124 ;  behaviour  in  coagulation,  124 

Blood-stains,  detection  of  by  microscope, 
217 ;  by  spectroscope,  217 ;  by  chemical 
reactions,  217 ;  guaiaoum  test  for,  218 ; 
haemin  test  for,  218 

Blood-vessels  of  muscular  tissue,  318 

Blue  Stentorin,  807 

Blumxnbach  on  blood-cells,  73 

BoBCX  on  muscle  in  polarized  light,  316 

BoKOECKEB,  method  for  preparing  inosit, 
337;  chondrin,  270;  chondri-gluooee, 
270;  extractive  matters  of  pus,  243; 
chlorrhodinic  add,  243 

Bois-Bbtmond  (du)  on  effect  of  death  in 
muscle,  359;  on  acidification  in  tetanus, 
860 

Boll,  retina,  461 

Bone,  structural  elements  o^  272;  water 


of,  273;  organic  basis  of,  274;  decal- 
cification of^  273;  ossein  of,  274;  incine- 
ration of,  274 ;  proportionate  amounts  of 
organic  and  mineral  matters  of,  274; 
mineral  matters  of,  274;  analysis  of 
mineral  matters  of,  275 ;  constitution  of 
mineral  matters  of,  276;  m'neral  mat- 
ters of,  influence  of  food  on,  276.  Mar- 
row of,  composition  of,  277 ;  fossil  bones, 
analysis  and  composition  of,  280.  Chan- 
ges of  in  disease,  280 : — in  osteomalacia, 
280;  in  caries,  284;  in  necrosis,  284; 
Methods  of  analysis  of,  285 ;  preparation 
of,  for  analysis,  285.  Fats  of,  determin- 
ation of,  285.  Detennination  of  ashes 
of,  285 ;  of  calcium,  286 ;  of  magnesium 
in,  286;  of  phosphoric  acid,  286;  of  car- 
bonic acid,  288;  of  fluorine,  238.  Bela- 
tions  to  dentine,  290 

BoneUein,  306;  source  and  properties  of, 
307 

Boracio  Acid,  action  on  coloured  blood- 
corpuscles,  74 

BoBBLLi,  coagulation  of  blood,  42 

BoTTCHEB  on  red  corpuscle,  72 

BouBOBOis,  gelatin,  254;  chondrin,  270 

Bowmak's  sarcous  elements,  315 

Bbandis,  objections  to  the  chemical  views 
of  muscular  contraction,  413 

Brain,  water  in,  446 ;  chief  organic  con- 
stituents in,  446  {see  Nerve  tissues); 
reaction  of  grey  matter  of,  446 

Bbamwbll,  pernicious  anaemia,  155 

Bbioht,  diseases  of  kidney,  173 

Bronchitis,  blood  in,  167 

Bbouabdbl,  on  gases  of  blood  in  disease^ 
144 

Bbdcke  on  muscle  in  polarized  light,  316; 
on  Krause*8  membrane,  320;  glycogen 
in  muscle,  334 ;  paraglobulin,  39;  blood, 
55;  blood-ceUs,  73,  74 

Bruntom,  nuclei  of  red  corpuscles,  82 

Buchaman*s  discoveries  relating  to  coagu- 
lation, 43;  washed  dot,  45;  scrum,  59 

BucHNBB,  gases  in  lymph,  226 

Bnffy-coat  of  blood,  28 

Bdnob,  on  Na  and  £  in  blood  corpuscles, 
122 

BuNZEN,  on  heat  of  contraction,  845 

Busk,  scurvy,  156 

Calcium,  determination  of  in  bone,  286 

Calcium  sarcolactate,  362 

Carbamie  Acid,  in  the  blood,  65 ; 

Carbonates,  Oeissler*s  apparatus  for 
analysis  of,  287 

Carbonic  Acid  (COt).  tension  of  in  lymph, 
226;  in  dropsical  effusions,  234 

Carbonic  Oxide,  action  of  on  blood,  104; 
medico-legal  detection  of  in  blood,  287 

Caries,  bone-changes  in,  analyses  of,  284 

Carminic  Acid,  308 ;  source,  mode  of  pre- 
paration, properties  and  composition  of, 
308;  spectrum,  803;  a  glucodde,  308 
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Gamine,  882;  preparation,  properties  and 
chemical  relations  of,  832 

Cartilage,  stmctnral  elements  of,  268; 
yarietiesof,  268;  cells  of,  266;  compo- 
sition of ,  268 ;  analyses  of ,  269 

Casein,  17 

Cellulose  (ajiimal],  see  Tanidn 

Centrifugal  macbme,  68 

Cerebrin,  83,  426,  439;  Geoghegan's  pre- 
paration of,  440;  analyses  of,  436,  489, 
440;  pseudo-oerebrin,  441;  decomposi- 
tion of,  441 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  position  of,  230; 
characters  of,  230;  accumulations  of, 
236;  analyses  of,  236 

CetyUd,  441 

Charcot,  crystals  in  leucocythaemia,  163 

Chayvas,  aqueous  humor,  452 

Chbyeniz,  lens,  452 

Chitin,  299,  300;  distribution,  299;  pre- 
paration,  800 ;  properties  of,  300 ;  ele- 
mentary composition  and  formula  of, 
800;  products  of  decomposition  of,  800 

Chlorocruorin,  131;  spectrum  of,  131 

Chlorophane,  460 

Chlorophyll,  306 

Chlorosis,  definition  of,  150;  blood  in, 
150;  composition  of  blood  in,  161; 
effect  of  iron  on  blood  in,  152 

Chlorrhodinio  Acid,  243;  preparation  of, 
from  pus,  243 

Cholera,  blood  in,  163 

Cholesterin,  442;  preparation,  442;  pro- 
perties, 443;  crystals  of,  443;  reactions 
of,  443 ;  composition  andderiyatives  of, 
444;  in  the  blood,  65 ;  in  corpuscles  of 
blood,  80,  84;  proportional  variations 
of,  in  blood  of  diseases  in  general,  143 ; 
determination  of,^  in  bloKod,  187;  in 
lymph,  223;  in  dropsical  effusions, 
234;  in  hydrocele  fluid,  236 

Choline,  tee  Neurine 

Chondrigen,  269 

Chondri-glucose,  270 

Chondrin,  269 ;  preparation  of,  269;  reac- 
tions of,  269;  composition  of,  270; 
analyses  of,  270;  decomposition  products 
of,  270;  existence  of,  271;  in  pus,  243 

Choroid,  the,  454 

Chosbat,  rickets,  283 

Chbistison,  blood  in  disease,  138 ;  urea  in 
blood  in  disease,  143;  blood  in  Iddney 
diseases,  172,  173 

Chromophanes,  460;  method  of  separating, 
4C0 ;  general  characters  of,  460 

Church,  on  turacin,  304,  306 

Chyle,  221 ;  $ee  Lymph 

Chyluria,  162;  JUaria  Banguinit  hominit 
in,  162 

Cloetta  on  inosit,  836 

Coagulated  proteids,  18 

Coagulation  of  proteids  by  heat,  14 ;  how 
to  determine  temperaturo  at  which  it 
occurs,  16;  table  exhibiting  tempera- 


ture at  which  it  occurs,  16;  of  blood, 
eee  Blood ;  of  lymph,  222 ;  of  dropsical 
fluids,  233 

CoBBOLD,  parasites  in  blood,  161 

Cochineal,  306,  808 

Cohnheim's  areas,  314 

Collagen,  252 ;  preparation  of,  252 ;  analy- 
sis of,  254 ;  relation  to  gelatin,  264 

Conchiolin,  301,  802;  preparation  and 
composition  of,  801 ;  reactions  of,  802 

Cones  of  the  Betina,  457 ;  general  chemical 
facts  relating  to,  469;  colouring  matters 
associated  with,  460;  distribution  of 
in  yarious  classes  of  animals,  459 

Connective  tissues,  the,  249 

Connective  Tissue  proper,  structural  ele- 
ments of,  250;  varieties  of,  250;  cells 
of,  251 ;  effect  of  reagents  upon  cells  of, 
251;  white  fibres  of,  252;  collagen  of, 
252;  gelatin  of,  253;  elastic  fibres  of, 
255;  ground  substance  o^  256;  cement 
of,  256 ;  effect  of  silver  salts  on,  266 ; 
action  of  alkalies  on  cement  o^  266; 
mucin  of,  256;  preparation  of  madn 
from,  267 

Contraction  of  muscle,  842  [tee  Muscle) ; 
rate,  latent  period,  and  course  or  curve 
of,  342;  idio-muscular,  343, 404;  absolute 
force  of,  343,  344;  maximum  work  of, 
845;  heat  of,  345;  electrical  tensions 
of,  347;  chemical  changes  of,  349;  more 
0  absorbed  and  more  CO,  exhaled  dur- 
ing, than  during  ropose,  372 ;  heat  and 
work  in,  417 

Cornea,  450;  myosin  in,  461;  analysis  of,  461 

Corpuscles  of  blood,  25,  iee  Blood-cor- 
puscles 

Corpuscles  of  perivisceral  fluid  in  sea- 
urchins  and  Holothurians,  134 

CossAB-EwABT,  baoterla  in  splenic  diflease, 
161;  see  Geddbs 

Crassamentum,  28 

Creatine,  826—328;  preparation  of,  826; 
liebig's  method  for  preparing,  826; 
Neubauer's  method,  826;  StSdeler's 
method,  327;  properties  of ,  827;  crystals 
of,  327 ;  compounds  of,  827 ;  derivatives 
of,  828 ;  synthesis  and  constitution  of, 
828 ;  quantity  present  in  muscle,  828 ; 
changes  of  amount  in  muscle^  864;  in 
brain,  444 ;  in  the  blood,  65 

Creatinine,  829;  in  the  blood,  66 

Cruor,  85 

Crustaceombrin,  806 

Crusta  petrosa  or  cement,  293;  histology 
of,  294 

Crusta  phlogistica,  28 

Cyan-haematin,  116 

Dahnhabdt,  perilymph  and  endolymph, 

449 
Dahmhab]>t    and    Heksev,    analysis    of 

lymph,  228 
Davaznk,  bacteria  in  splenic  disease^  161 
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Datt,  ooagolation  of  blood,  29,  80 

Dklla  Torbb,  on  red  oorpoBcles,  72 

Dekant,  on  creatine  in  mnscle,  828 

Dbnis,  on  preventing  coagulation  of  blood, 
88;  fibrin,  86;  plaamine,  46 

Dentinal  aheath,  290 

Dentine,  289 — 291;  origin,  289;  micro- 
Boopical  Btructnre  and  micro-chemical 
reactions  of,  290;  relation  of  bone  to, 
290;  water,  organic  and  mineral  matter 
o^  290;  analysis  of,  291 

Derived  Albumins,  17 

Dextrogyrous,  definition  of  term,  8 

Dextrin  in  muscle,  886 

Diabetes  mellitus,  blood  in,  168;  com- 
parative  state  of  blood  and  urine  in, 
168;  coma  of,  169;  lipaemia  of,  170; 
fat  emboli  in,  170;  analyses  of  blood  in, 
172 

Diacetin,  264 

DiAGOKow,  protagon,  426,  428,  481 ;  phos- 
phorized  principles  of  yolk  of  egg,  481 ; 
description  of  lecithin,  481;  lecithin 
in  braiu,  432;  separation  of  lecithin 
from  brain,  482;  neurine,  485;  consti- 
tntion  of  lecithin,  486 ;  distear jl*lecithin, 
48C ;  distearyl-glycerin-phosphoiic  acid, 
436 

Dialysers,  6,  7 

DiAlysis,  6 

Dioleyl-lecithin,  487 

Dipahnityl-lecithin,  487 

DipPEL*s  oil,  19 

Disdiaclasts,  817 

Disease,  blood  changes  in,  186 

Disorders  of  Nutrition,  definition  of,  187; 
blood  changes  in,  146 

Distearyl-glycerin-phosphorio  add,  436 

Distearyl-lecithin,  486,  487 

DUtoma  haematobiumf  161 

Dobib's  stripe,  813 

DooiEL,  mode  of  obtaining  lymph,  221 

DoNDBBs,  on  CO-haemoglobin,  106 

DoNNB  on  blood-cells,  73 

DoTdBE,  eminence  of,  319 

Dbapeb,  excretion  of  urea,  886 

Dbeghsbl  on  extraction  of  fat,  265 

Dbbschteld,  emboli  in  diabetes,  171 

Dropsical  fiuid,  varieties  of,  232 ;  analyses 
o£  232;  characters  of,  233;  coagulation 
of,  283;  proteids  of,  233;  salts  of,  284; 
extractives  of,  284;  gases  of,  284; 
pleural,  285;  peritoneal,  235;  peri- 
cardial, 285;  of  hydrocele,  235;  cerebro- 
spinal, 286;  methods  of  analysing, 
236 

Dropsy,  production  of,  281;  fluids  of,  282 ; 
composition  of  fluids  of,  282 

Dbosdoff,  absorption  of  peptones,  64 

DujABoiM,  on  saicode,  810 

DuHAs,  on  blood-cells,  78;  blood  in 
disease,  188 

Duncan,  Johank,  blood  corpusoles  in  dis- 
ease, 147 


Dupbb's  apparatus  for  determination  of 
urea,  192 

Ebebth  on  muscle  plasma,  820 

Egg-albumin,  16,  17 

EicHHOBST,  leucocythaemia,  152;  per- 
nicious anaemia,  155 

Elastin,  255;  preparation  of,  256;  com- 
position of,  256;  analyses  of^  256; 
solubility  o^  256;  products  of  decompo- 
sition of,  256 

Eminence  of  Doydre,  819 

Enamel,  291,  292;  structure  and  origin, 
291;  composition  of,  291;  analyses  of,  292 

Enamel  organ^  289 

Endolymph,  449 

Endothelium,  296 

End-plates,  819 

ENOELHABnr,  lactic  acid  of  muscle,  859 

Enoelmanm,  on  involuntary  muscle,  812; 
voluntary  muscle,  814, 817 ;  on  Krause's 
membrane,  820;  on  contraction  of 
muscle,  842 

Ephemeral  fever,  blood  in,  159 

Epidermis,  296,  297;  action  of  reagents  on, 
297 

Epithelium,  295,  296;  tegumentaiy,  295 

Erysipelas,  blood  in,  168 

Ethidene-lactic  acid,  preparation,  proper- 
ties, products  of  oxidation  and  synthesis 
of,  868 

Ethme,  action  of,  on  blood,  107 

Ethylidene-lacticacid,  opticifilly  active,  361; 
optically  inactive,  862;  derivatives  of,  863 

EuLENBBBO,  CO-blood,  219 

EwALD,  gases  in  dropsical  fluids,  284 ;  gases 
in  pus,  246,  247 ;  solubility  of  elastin, 
256;  neurokeratin,  423;  retina,  462, 463 

Exercise,  effects  of,  on  gases  of  respira- 
tion, 888 

Exsiccators,  178 

Extractives,  64 

Extractive  matters,  of  plasma  and  serum, 
64 ;  of  blood  in  diseases  in  general,  143 ; 
of  lymph,  228 ;  of  dropsical  effusions, 
284;  of  pus  serum,  289;  of  pus  cells, 
248,  244 

Extract  of  meat,  825,  826 ;  preparation  of, 
325;  constituents  of,  826 

Fat  emboli  in  diabetes,  170 

Fatigue  of  muscle,  404;  signs  of,  404; 
measure  of,  405 ;  causes  of,  405 

Fats,  of  blood,  65;  of  red  corpuscles,  83; 
proportional  variations  of,  in  disease, 
143;  determination  of  in  blood,  187;  of 
lymph,  223 ;  of  adipose  tissue,  proper- 
ties of,  261 ;  of  adipose  tissue  in  lower 
animals,  264:  analysis  of,  in  tissues, 
265;  Drechsers  apparatus  for  extrac- 
tion of,  265;  extraction  of,  265;  deter- 
mination of,  265;  separation  of  fatty 
acids  from,  266;  of  bone,  determination 
of,  285;  in  muscle,  834 
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Fatty  acids,  wpAmtion  from  nentnil  fatsi 
266;  fractional  precipitation  of,  367 

Feathers  of  Birds,  pigments  of,  804 

Febricola,  blood  in,  159 

Fermentable  sugar  in  mnsflley  886 

FeTer,  blood  in,  u€  Blood 

Fibrin,  general  characters  o^  18;  action 
of  pepsin  on,  18;  formation  of,  49; 
relation  to  coagulation  of  blood,  28; 
arrangement  in  blood-dot,  Banyier's 
demonstration  of »  34 ;  mode  of  separa- 
tion for  chemical  examination,  35; 
properties  of,  86)  composition  of,  86; 
amoant  in  blood,  87 ;  preonrsors  of,  in 
liquor  sanguinis,  37;  amoant  of,  in  dis- 
ease (augmentation  and  diminution  of), 
142;  quantitatiye  determination  of^  180; 
Hoppe-Seyler*s  method,  180;  in  coagu- 
lated blood,  181;  amoant  of  in  lymph, 
223 

*Fibrine  ordinaire'  of  Denis,  46 

*Fibrine  soluble*  of  Denis,  46 

Fibrin  ferment,  89,  48;  preparation  of 
solution  of^  48;  origin  of,  49 

Fibrinogen,  17 ;  of  blood,  gener  1  charac- 
ters of,  17;  methods  of  obtaining, 
40;  coagulating  influence  of  paraglobu- 
lin  on,  47 ;  determination  of,  in  Uqaor 
sangnittis,  189;  of  lymph,  dropsical 
effusions,  238;  of  hydrocele  fluid,  285 

Fibrinoplastic  substance,  87, 39 

FicK,  on  liftf  344;  on  heat  of  contraction, 
345 ;  on  heat  and  work  of  muscle,  346 

FiCK  and  Wislicbnus,  experiments  on  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  during  muscular 
work,  888  et  seq. 

Filaria  sanguinis  ?iofnini$f  162 

FiNXLEB,  blood  in  muscle,  380 

Fmchxb,  chondrin,  270;  ehondri -glucose, 
271 ;  extractiye  matters  of  pus  serum, 
239 

FiTz,  pyoeyanin,  245,  246 

Flint,  experiments  on  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  case  of  the  pedestrian 
Weston,  395  et  seq. 

Fluorine,  determination  of  in  bone,  286 

FoLST  and  Leonabd,  intermittent  fevers, 
162 

FoBDOS,  pyoeyanin,  245;  pyoxanthose, 
246 

FoRSTEB,  influence  of  food  on  composition 
of  bone,  276 

Fossil  bones,  analyses  and  composition  of, 
280 

Foster,  B.,  blood  in  diabetes,  170 

FoTHXBOXLL,  A.,  vlews  concerning  the  in- 
fluence of  oxygon  on  irrilability,  411 

Fbamque,  excretion  of  urea,  386 

Fbakkulnd,  analysis  of  gases,  207 — 213 ; 
determinations  of  the  heat  evolved  in 
oxidation  Ac,  891 

Fbxdebiqub,  temperature  of  coagulation 
of  proteids,  16;  6erum-globuiin,  39; 
coagulation  of  fibrinogen,  41;   on  co- 


agulation blood,  55 ;  haemocjanin,  133, 
134;  determination  of  fibrinogen  in 
liquor  sanguinis,  189 

Fbbmt,  comparative  analyses  of  bone,  278, 
279 ;  composition  of  fossil  bones,  280 

Fbebichs,  pigment  in  blood  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  163;  uraemic  phenomena, 
173;  synovia,  230 

Fbbt,  haemin-ciystals,  115;  haematoi- 
din,  120 ;  connective  tissue,  249 

Functional  cuzrent  of  musde,  347 

Fukkb,  oxy-haemoglobin,  84;  haematoi- 
din,  120 

Gallozs,  reaction  for  inosit,  338 

Gahobb,  a.,  fibrin-ferment,  49;  dissocia- 
tion tension  of  O  in  0-haemoglobin, 
102;  on  CO-haemoglobin,  106;  action  of 
nitrites  on  haemoglobin,  109;  blood  in 
diabetes,  171;  estimation  of  urea  in 
blood,  191;  protagon,  426,  427;  on 
Diaoonow's  observations,  433;  on  cere- 
brin,  440;  pseudo-cerebrin,  441;  cho- 
lesterin  in  brain,  442 

GiBROD,  blood  in  disease,  138;  uric  acid  in 
blood  in  disease,  143 ;  gout,  157 ;  deter- 
mination of  uric  acid  in  blood,  193, 194 

Gases,  of  the  blood  in  health,  126;  of 
liquor  sanguinis,  70;  of  coloured  blood 
corpuscles,  123 ;  of  the  blood  in  diseases  in 
general,  143;  separation  of,  from  blood, 
196;  determination  of,  in  blood,  196; 
methods  of  analyses  of,  206;  absorptio- 
metrio  methods,  207;  endiometrio 
methods,  211 ;  of  lymph  and  chyle,  225 ; 
of  dropsical  fluids,  284;  of  pus,  246;  of 
musde,  349;  nature  of  gases  liberated  in 
rigor,  354;  relation  between  gases  of 
rigid  and  contracting  muscle,  358 

Gabkblii,  speculation  as  to  muscles  of 
arterial  walls  being  able  to  contract 
along*  two  axes,  312;  observations  on 
flow  of  blood  through  muscle,  406 

Gautieb,  preparation  of  mucin,  258; 
preparation  of  chrondrin,  269;  action 
of  water  on  proteids,  19;  sp.gr.  of  plasma, 
34;  serum,  60;  fats  of  blood  in  disease,  143 

Gaulb,  CO,  in  lymph,  227 

Gavabbbt,  see  Andbal 

Gat-Lussac,  fluorine  in  bone,  276 

Geddbs,  Patrick,  on  perivisceral  fluid  of 
sea-urchins,  134,  135 

Geddbs,  PATBiCK,and  J.  Cossab-Ewabt,  on 
the  life  history  of  Spirillum,  101 

Geissleb's  specific  gravity  bottle,  177; 
apparatuR  for  analysis  of  carbonates,  287 

Gelatin,  in  pus,  243;  obtained  from  con- 
nective tissues,  253;  preparation  of,  253  ; 
nature  of,  253;  composition  of,  234; 
relation  to  chondrin,  254;  analyses  of, 
254;  products  of  decomposition  of,  255; 
effects  of  reagents  on,  255 

Gekth,  blood  of  Limuhts  eyctopt,  132 ;  ex- 
cretion of  urea,  386 
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Gboorboan,  nncleinin  brain,  425;  method 
of  preparing  cerebrin,  440;  analysis  of 
oerebrin,  440;  decomposition  of  oerebrin, 
oetylid,  441;  mineral  matter  in  brain, 
445 

Geblach,  on  salts  in  serum,  66;  ash  in 
semm,  67 ;  magnesiom  in  serum,  70 

GiBTANKBB,  gaseous  analysis  of  muscle, 
849,  350;  bis  views  of  irritabiUty,  413 

Qlisbon,  *  Irritability,'  410 

Globin,  112 

Globulins,  their  general  characters,  17; 
members  belonging  to  the  group  of,  17 

Glucose,  in  the  blood,  in  health,  65 ;  in 
blood  of  diabetes  mellitus,  168 

Glycerin,  263;  preparation  of,  268;  pro- 
perties o^  264;  effects  of  reagents  on, 
264 

Glycerin-jelly,  254 

Glycerin-phosphoric  Acid,  433;  prepara- 
tion, 434;  properties,  composition,  and 
constitution,  434 

Glycogen,  in  white  blood  corpuscles,  125; 
mpus,  244;  in  cartilage  cells,  268;  in 
muscle,  834;  separation  and  determina- 
tion of  in  muscle,  334 ;  Abeles*  method, 
334;  proportion  in  resting  muscle,  835 

Glycogen-dextrin,  336 

Glycosamine,  301;  preparation,  properties 
and  probable  constitution  of,  301 

GifXLiN's  reaction,  120 

GoBLBY  on  phosphorized  principle  of 
coloured  corpuscles,  83;  lecithine,  430; 
oerebrin,  430 

Gorup-Bb8A2(bz  (von),  on  gelatin  in  blood, 
153 

GosDBW  on  haematin,  117 

Gout,  blood  in,  157 

GowBBs,  enumeration  of  blood  corpuscles, 
77 ;  clinical  estimation  of  haemoglobin, 
184 

Graham,  egg-albumin,  63 

Granular  red  blood  corpuscles,  124 

Grehamt,  determination  of  urea  in  blood, 
191;  gases  of  the  blood,  204 

Gbibsmbybb,  parasites  in  blood,  161 

Gbutzneb  on  oxidizing  and  reducing 
properties  of  muscle,  365 

GscHBiDLBir,  sp.  gr.  of  blood,  26;  oxy- 
haemoglobin,  88;  determination  of  urea 
in  blood,  190;  volume  of  blood  in 
bodies  of  animals,  216;  on  oxidizing 
and  reducing  properties  of  muscle,  865 ; 
reaction  of  grey  matter  of  brain,  447 

Guaiacum  test  for  blood»  102;  test  for 
blood  stains,  218 

GuBLBB  AND  QuBVBNNB  ou  lymph,  223 

GuBBiN,  on  rickets,  282 

GuLLivBB,  coagulation  of  blood,  29,  43; 
zed  corpuscles,  71 

Haas,  specific  rotation  of  proteida,  12; 

serum-albumin,  64 
Hair,  297 


Hablbsb,  on  fonctional  current,  847; 
blood  of  Helix  pomatia  and  Oephalo- 
pods,  132 

Haematin,  84,  106;  production  of,  112; 
spectrum  of,  118;  preparation  of,  114; 
]»roperties  of,  114;  percentage  composi- 
tion of,  114 ;  action  of  HGl  on,  115 ;  of 
potassium  cyanide  on,  115;  hydrochlo- 
rate  of,  115;  reduced,  108, 118 

Haematinometer,  92 

Haematoblasts,  124 

Haematoidin,  120;  identity  with  bilirubin, 
120;  spectrum  of,  121;  action  of  nitric 
acid  on,  120 

Haematolin,  118 

Haematoporphyrin,  116;  preparation  of, 
117;  properties  of,  117;  spectrum  of, 
117 

Haematosoope,  92 

Haemin,  115;  preparation  of  crystals  of, 
115;  properties  of,  116;  preparation  in 
large  quantities,  116;  test  for  blooi 
stains,  218 

Haemochromogen,  108;  spectrum  of,  111, 
118;  preparation  of,  118 

Haemooyanin,  188 

Haemocytometer,  77 

Haemoglobin,  71;  in  corpuscles  of  various 
animals,  80;  respiratory  oxygen  of,  91 ; 
spectrum  of,  99;  reduced,  99;  effect  of 
nitrogen  or  hydrogen  on,  97;  effect  of 
oxygen  on,  100;  amount  in  blood,  108; 
relation  of  to  number  of  oorpusoles, 
104;  compounds  with  oxygen,  84; 
carbonic  oxide,  104;  nitric  oxide,  106; 
acetylene,  107;  hydrocyanic  add,  107; 
products  of  decomposition  of,  108;  in 
blood  of  Invertebrata,  180;  amount  of, 
in  general  diseases,  189;  quantitative 
determination  of,  182;  Hoppe-Beyler*s 
method,  182;  Preyer^s  metiiod,  184; 
Gkywer's  method,  184;  by  amount  of 
iron  contained,  186;  clinicid  estimation 
of,  184;  of  muscle,  825.  See  Oxy-hae- 
moglobin. 

Haemoglobinometer,  186 

Haemophilia,  blood  in,  157 

Haemorrhagic  diathesis,  see  Haemophilia 

Haemoscope,  92 

Hallbb,  views  on  irritability,  410 

HAVifABSTBM,  temperature  of  coagulation 
of  proteids,  16;  preventing  coagulation 
of  blood,  83;  method  of  separating  se- 
rum-globulin, 87,  88;  serum-globulin, 
89,  61;  fibrinogen,  40;  coagulation  of 
blood,  51 — 58 ;  determination  of  serum- 
globulin  in  serum,  189;  mode  of  ob- 
taining lymph,  221;  gases  in  lymph, 
225 ;  hydrocele  fluid,  235 

Hamm 0XV9,  excretion  of  urea,  886 

Habtoo,  Mabcus,  on  muscle  in  Cyclops, 
818 

HATCBAn,  determination  of  urea  in  blood, 
192,  198 
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HATEtf,  ennmeration  of  blood^oorpnsoles, 
77;  haematoblasts,  124;  blood  corpas- 
cles  in  disease,  148, 149 ;  olas8ification 
of  oases  of  anaemia^  150 

Heart  disease,  blood  in,  164;  influence  of, 
on  oomposition  of  blood,  164;  anaftinia 
of,  166 

Heart-mascle,  strnctnre  of,  818 

Heat  of  contracting  muscle,  845;  infla- 

,  enoe  of  load  npon,  346;  zelation  of  heat 
and  work,  846 

Heat,  specific,  of  muscle,  845 

Hefneb,  changes  in  water  and  alcohol 
extractives  of  muscle,  864 

HxiDENHAiN,  volume  of  blood  in  animalSi 
216;  on  contraction  of  cartilage  cells, 
811;  curve  of  muscle  contraction,  842, 
848 ;  heat  of  contraction,  845, 846 ;  lactic 
acid  in  contraction,  860;  water  and  al- 
cohol extractives  of  muscle,  864;  heat 
and  work  in  contraction,  417 

HxiKTz,  lactic  acid  in  muscle,  859;  fatty 
acids,  267;  analysis  of  calcined  bone, 
276 

Heitzmanv,  osteomalacia,  281 

HsLMHOLTz,  on  latent  period,  852;  abao* 
lute  force  of  contraction,  844;  heat  of 

'  contraction,  845 ;  water  and  alcohol  ez« 
traotives  in  muscle,  864 

HemicoUin,  256 

Hensen*s  disc,  813 

Hbbapath,  indigo-blue  in  pus,  246 

Hebmamn,  phosphorized  principle  of 
coloured  corpuscles,  83;  haematoscope, 
92;  NO-haemoglobin,  107;  on  contrac- 
tility of  protoplasm,  810 ;  Erause's  mem- 
brane, 820 ;  maximum  work  of  muscle, 
346;  musde-current,  347;  functional  cur- 
rent, 847 ;  rigor  mortis,  348 ;  apparatus 
for  extracting  gas  from  muscle,  351; 
gaseous  analvsis  of  scalded  muscle,  862; 
secondary  dischurge  of  muscle  gases, 
864;  and  gases  in  rigor,  354,  856; 
method  for  analysis  of  gas  of  contracted 
muscle,  866;  gas  in  rigor,  858;  fat  in 
muscle,  366 ;  respiration  of  muscle,  869, 
870;  on  influence  of  medium  on  muscle, 
870,  871;  muscular  respiration,  417; 
*Inogene'  theory,  417 

Heuck,  leucocythaemia,  156 

Hewbok  on  coagulation  of  blood,  29,  80, 
83,  48,  65 ;  red  corpuscles,  72 

Hexanitroinosit,  338 

Hetdenbeich,  relapsing  fever,  160 

Hbyhann,  marrow,  277 

Hetnsius,  on  nature  of  paraglobulin,  40 ; 
serum-albumin,  63 

Hippuric  Acid  in  the  blood,  66 

HoFMEiBTBB,  gelatin,  268,  270;  relation 
of  gelatin  to  ooUagen,  264 ;  semiglutiii 
and  hemicoUin,  266 

Houc,  haematoidin,  120 

Holothurians,  perivisceral  fluid  of,  184 

HoKB,  Sir  Evebabd,  on  haematoidin,  120 


Hoof,  297 

Hoplacanthinin,  806 

Hoppb-Setleb,  chondrin,  271';  bone,  273; 
GO-blood,  219 ;  on  gelatin,  290 ;  inosit, 
337;  cartilage,  268;  chondri-gluoose, 
271 ;  relation  of  dentine  to  bone,  290; 
dentine,  290, 291 ;  enamel,  291,292 ;  anal- 
ysis of  homy  tissue,  298 ;  percentage  com- 
position of  proteids,  6 ;  specific  rotation, 
of  proteids,  12 ;  temperature  of  coagula- 
tion of  proteids,  16;  preparation  of  serum- 
albumin,  62;  lecithin  in  serum,  65; 
composition  of  red  corpuscles,  80;  sepa- 
ration of  proteids  of  stroma,  81 ;  phos- 
phorized principle  of  coloured  corpuscles, 
83 ;  neutral  fats  in  red  corpuscles,  84 ; 
oxy-haemoglobin,  84, 87,  88, 90, 91;  spec- 
tra of  haemoglobin,  100 ;  meUiods  for  re- 
ducing 0-haemoglobin,  101 ;  CO-haemo- 
globin,  106, 106 ;  compound  of  HON  and 
haemoglolrin,  107 ;  methaemoglobin, 
111,  112;  haematin,  118,  114,  116;  hae- 
min,  116;  haematoporphyrin,  117;  hae- 
matolin,118;haemochromogen,  118, 119, 
120;  fat  in  diabetic  blood,  172;  method 
for  separation  of  fibrin,  180 ;  determina- 
tion of  haemoglobin  in  blood,  182,  183; 
determination  of  cholesterin,  lecithin 
and  fats  in  blood,  187 ;  determination 
of  proteids  in  serum,  188;  by  polari- 
meter,  189;  analysis  of  chyle,  229; 
dropsical  liquid,  232,  283;  hydrocele 
fluid,  236;  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  236; 
serum  of  pus,  239 — 240 ;  nudein,  242 ; 
glycogen  in  pus,  244 ;  aiialysis  of  pas 
corpuscles,  244 ;  gelatin,  254 ;  protagon, 
426,  428,  481 ;  lecithin  in  yolk  of  egg, 
430 ;  distearyl-ledthin,  437 

Horn,  297 

Hot-air  oven,  178 

Hot- water  oven,  179 

HuFNEB,  amount  of  respiratoiy  0  in  O-hae- 
moglobin,  102 

HuiziNOA,  serum-albumin,  64 

HuHBOLDT,  Al.  von,  ou  actiou  of  medium 
on  musde,  870, 371 ;  denies  that  oxy^n 
is  the  common  principle  of  irritabihty, 
414 

HuNTEB,  John,  coagulation  of  blood,  29, 
30,  42;  views  on  muscular  motion,  411 

Hyalin,  preparation  and  composition  of, 
802;  products  of  decomposition  of,  302 

Hydrocele,  liquid  of,  236;  analyses  of^ 
236 

Hydrogen,  action  on  blood,  97 

Hydrolytic  decomposition,  19 

Hypoxanthine  or  Sarcine,  329;  prepara- 
tion and  properties  of,  829 ;  relations  to 
other  bodies,  830;  proportion  of,  in 
muscle,  830 ;  in  the  blood  in  health,  65; 
in  the  blood  in  diseases,  143;  in  len- 
ooqythaemic  blood,  168 

Idio-mnscular  contraction,  843,  404 
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Inogene  rabsianee,  418 

Inorgaiiio  matters  in  brain,  445 

Inosinic  aoid,  333 

Jnosit,  386 — 338;  distribntion,  336;  prepar- 
ation of,  337;  Boedecker's  method,  337; 
properties  and  dystals  of,  337;  deriva- 
tives of,  338 ;  proportion  of,  in  muscle, 
838 ;  in  brain,  444 

Intermediate  blood  corpascles,  124 

Intermittent  fevers,  blood  in,  162 ;  Bacil- 
lu8  malariae  in,  162 

Invertebrate  animals,  blood  of,  129 

Involontary  muscle,  311,  312 ;  tee  MoB- 
cle 

Iodized  serum,  preparation  of,  252 ;  action 
on  connective-tissue  cells,  252 

Iron,  in  blood,  amount  of,  103 ;  effect-  of 
on  blood,  152;  determination  of  in  blood, 
186 

Jacobssn,  on  taurine  in  muscle,  833 

Jadebholh,  spectrum  of  CO-haemoglobin, 
105 ;  compound  of  CO  with  haematin, 
106 ;  on  Qamgee's'  nitrite-haemoglobin 
spectrum,  109;  haemochromogen,  120 

Jaksch  (von),  nudein  in  brain,  424 

Janthimn,  307 

Jones,  Bbnob,  on  Xanthine,  330 

Jones,  Whabton,  on  white  corpuscles,  123, 
311 

JuDELL  on  composition  of  red  corpuscles, 
80;  phosphorized  principle  of  coloured 
corpuscles,  83 ;  choleeterin  in  red  cor- 
puscles, 84 

Eephaline,  437,  438 

Kerasine,  442 

Keratin,  297»  298;  reaotioni  of,  298;  ulti- 
mate  analyses  of,  298 ;  inorganic  matter 
in,  298 

Ebyb^s  solution,  78 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  blood  in,  172 

KnvozBTT,  glycerin-phosphoric  acid,  434 

Klbbs  and  Tommasi-Cbudbli,  on  Bacillua 
malariae  in  intermittent  fevers,  162; 
pigment  in  blood  in  intermittent  fevers, 
163 

Klbin,  on  sheath  of  involuntary  muscle* 
ceUs,  312 

Kluppel,  speculations  on  the  causes  of 
change  of  reaction  in  urine,  401 

Kobbll^  determination  of  fluorine  in  bone, 
288 

Koch,  bacteria  in  splenic  disease,  161 

KdLLiKEB,  on  oxy-haemoglobin,  84 

KdNio,  277;  influence  of  food  on  com- 
position of  bone 

Kbau8b*s  membrane,  813,  820;  reaction 
of,  822 

Kbausb,  blood-cells,  78 ;  theory  of  struc- 
ture of  muscular  flfare,  815;  first  ob- 
,  served  distinction  between  red  and  pale 
voluntary  muscles,  317  (foot  note) 


Kbonbckeb,  on  tetanus  of  pale  muscles, 
843 ;  fatigue  of  muscle,  405 

KuHNE,  reaction  of  blood,  26;  stroma  of 
red  blood  corpuscles,  80,  81;  globin, 
113 ;  liquid  of  pericardial  effusion,  235 ; 
solubility  of  elaatin,  256;  on  contractility 
of  protoplasm,  311 ;  nerve-endings,  819 ; 
on  muscle-plasma,  319,  320;  method  of 
obtaining  muscle-plasma,  322 ;  xanthine, 
831;  re-extension  of  muscle,  343; 
gaseous  analysis  in  rigor,  352;  neuri- 
lemma, 422;  neurokeratin,  423;  lactic 
acid  in  brain,  444;  researches  by  himself 
and  his  pupils  on  the  chemistry  of,  and 
photo-chemical  processes  in,  the  retina. 
458—470 

KuNDE,  oi^-haemoglobin,  84 

Lacaze-Duthisbs,  Tynan  ptirple,  807, 809 

Lac-dye,  306 

Lactic  acids,  the  isomeric,  861 — 364;  in 
brain,  444;  in  leucocythaemic  blood, 
153 

Lactic  anhydride,  361 

Lactide,  361 

Labb  (von),  analysis  of  hair,  298 

Laevogyrous,  definition  of  term,  8 

Lamansxy,  on  functional  currents,  847 

Landois,  haemoglobin-crystals  in  blood 
of  insects,  131 

Lano,  crystals  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  90 

Lanobbhans,  histology  of  heart  muscle, 
318 

Laneestbb,  on  blue  stentorin,  307;  on 
haemoglobin  in  muscle,  325;  on  Gam- 
gee's  nitrite-haemoglobin  spectrum,  109; 
haemoglobin,  129;  haemoglobin  in  in- 
vertebrates, 130;  dilorooruorin,  131, 132 

LapiUi,  449 

Laptsohinsky,  crystalline  lens,  453 

Lardaoein,  18 

Labxuth,  Leopold,  protagon,  426 

Laubbnt'b  Polarimdtre  a  P6nombres,  de- 
fksription  of,  8 ;  theory  of,  10 

Lebbbt,  relapsing  fever,  160 

Lecithin,  426,  430—432;  description  of 
(Diaoonow),  431;  compounds  of,  432; 
presence  in  brain,  432 ;  separation  from 
brain  (Diaconow),  432;  products  of  de- 
composition of,  433;  constitution  of, 
436;  in  the  blood,  65;  in  blood  cor- 
puscles, 80;  of  blood  in  diseases  in 
general,  143 ;  determination  of  in  blood, 
187 
Leddbbhosb,  on  chitin,  800;  on  glycos- 

amine,  301 
Leoebot,  respiratory  capacity  of  blood  in 

disease,  145 
Lehhann,  C.G.,  analysis  of  bone  in  osteo- 
malacia, 281;  salts  in  serum,  66 ;  density 
of  blood  corpuscles,  79 ;  oxy-haemo- 
globin, 84,  85 ;  blood  cells  and  plasma, 
122 ;  analysis  of  blood,  128 ;  extractives 
in  lymph,  224;  excretion  of  urea,  386 
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Lekkamn,  L.,  excFeiion  of  area,  81)6 

Leidio,  oxy -haemoglobin,  84 ;  retina,  461 

Lens,  crystalline,  452 ;  ohemical  con- 
Btitnenfcs  of,  453;  reflnlts  of  quantitative 
analysis  of,  453 ;  changes  of,  in  cataract, 
463 

Leokabd  and  Folet,  intermittent  feyers, 
^162 

Lbpinb,  cyanosis,  144 

Letkllibb,  rickets,  283 

Leucocythaemia,  152;  varieties  of,  152; 
blood  in,  153 ;  crystals  in,  153 ;  analysis 
of  blood  of,  154 ;  Eichhorst^s  corpuscles 
in,  156;  myelogenic,  152,  277 

Leukaemia,  152 ;  tee  Leucocythaemia 

LiEBBBHEiBTEB  and  GiLDEBMBisTEB,  re- 
searches on  the  influence  of  cold  on  the 
production  of  heat  and  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxide,  404 

LiEBio,  J.  TON,  method  for  preparing 
creatine,  326;  on  xanthine,  830;  on 
urea  in  muscle,  833 ;  inosinic  acid,  333 ; 
lactic  acid  in  muscle,  359;  salts  in 
serum,  67;  views  on  muscular  force, 
415 

LiBBia,  G.,  respiration  of  muscle,  865 ;  on 
action  of  medium  on  muscle,  870 

LiEBBBioB,  reaction  of  blood,  26;  G,H^ 
haemoglobin,  107;  protagon,  425;  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  protagon,  429; 
neurine,  485 

Lift  of  muscle,  844 

LiMPBicHT,  on  taurine  in  muscle,  838 ;  on 
dextrin  in  muscle,  886 

Lipaemia  in  diabetes,  170 

Liquid  in  dropsies,  iee  Dropsy 

Liquor  Pericardii,  229 ;  see  Pericardium 

Liquor  Sanguinis,  25,  81 ;  methods  of 
obtaining,  31 ;  properties  of,  83 ;  speci- 
fic gravity  o^  84 ;  reaction  of,  84 ; 
coagulation  of,  84;  action  of  CO9  on, 
87,  40 ;  extractive  matters  of,  64 ;  salts 
of,  66;  composition  of  salts  of,  69; 
gases  of,  70 ;  mineral  matters  of,  122 ; 
anal^-ses  of,  128 ;  determination  of  fibrin- 
ogen of,  189 

LiSTEB,  coagulation  of  blood,  80,  55 — 57 

Liver,  blood  in  diseases  of,  167 

LowEB,  coagulation  of  blood,  42 

LuBAviK,  nudein,  243 

LucKB,  pyocyanin,  245;  composition  of 
hyaUn,  302 

Lunwio,  mercurial  pump,  199 ;  lymph,  222 ; 
on  gases  of  blood,  372;  methods  for 
investigating  gases  of  blood  of  masde, 
875,  376,  377,  878 

Lungs,  blood  in  diseases  of,  167 

Lymph,  nature  of,  220 ;  resemblance  of  to 
dilute  liquor  sanguinis,  221;  circum- 
stances affecting  quantity  of,  221 ;  modes 
of  obtaining,  221;  physical  characters 
of,  221 ;  corpuscles  of,  222 ;  plasma  of, 
222 ;  molecular  basis  of,  222 ;  reaction 
of,  222 ;  specific  gravity  of,  222 ;  coagu- 


lation of,  222;  serum  of,  223;  pro- 
teids  of,  228;  fats  of,  223;  extractives 
of,  223;  salts  of,  224;  gases  of,  225; 
analysis  of,  228;  methods  of  analysing, 
286 
Lymphatic  leukaemia,  152 

Macdonnel,  on  the  amount  of  glycogen  in 
muscles  separated  from  the  nerve-cen- 
tres, 404 

BfAO  MuNN,  spectroscopy,  94 

Maoendie,  foramen  of,  230 

Magnesia  mixture,  286 

Magnesium,  determination  of,  in  bone, 
286 

Malacosteon,  iee  Osteomalacia,  280 

Malasssz,  enumeration  of  blood  corpus- 
cles, 75,  78;  relation  of  haemoglobin 
to  number  of  corpuscles,  104,  147 
blood-corpuscles  in  disease,  148 ;  deter 
mination  of  haemoglobin  iu  blood,  183 
method  for  estimating  volume  of  blood 
216 

Mabcbt,  on  xanthine  in  urinary  calculi, 
330 

Mabchand,  osteomalacia,  281 

Mabchand  and  Colbebo,  analysis  of  lymph, 
228 

Mabghiatava,  intermittent  fever,  162;  pig- 
ment in  blood  in  intermittent  fever, 
163 

Margarin,  263;  nature  of,  263;  crystals  of, 
263 

Marrow  of  bone,  277 

Mathibu  and  Ubbain,  gas  in  pus,  246 

Matteucci,  muscular  respiration,  366, 367, 
416 

Mayeb,  J.  B.,  views  on  irritability  and 
source  of  muscular  power,  415 

Mayow,  theory  of  respiration  and  muscular 
activity,  407 

Measles,  blood  in,  163 

Meat,  Extract  of,  825 

Medullary  sheath,  422 

MeduUated  nerve-fibres,  421 ;  $ee  Nerve 
fibres 

Mehbino  (vom),  sugar  in  blood,  65,  195 ; 
sugar  in  lymph,  224  ;  chondrin,  270 

Mbisbkbb,  determination  of  urea  in  blood, 
190;  uric  acid  in  blood,  193;  on 
uric  acid  in  muscle,  883 

Melanin,  803 ;  occurrence,  characters  and 
reactions  of,  808;  percentage  compo- 
sition of,  804 

Membrane,  Krause*s,  818;  tee  Eraase's 
membrane 

Mercurial  pumps,  198;  Lud wig's,  199; 
Pflttger*s,  200;  Alvergniat's,  204 

Metabolic  processes,  5 

Metabolism,  5 

Methaemoglobin,  90;  spectrum  of,  100; 
action  of  reducing  agents  on,  109; 
production  of  under  influence  of  nitrites, 
109;  nature  of,  109, 112 
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Miero-speotrosoopes,  96 

MiESOHSB,  nacleiB,  83,  242,  348;  pus 
eells,  241 

Millon's  reactton,  13 

Milmb-Edwabds,  on  rickets,  288;  green 
blood,  131 

Mollities  osseum,  tee  Osteomalacia,  280 

MolluBca,  blae  blood  of;  182 

Mollascoida,  blae  blood  of,  132 

Monacetin,  264 

MoBiCBiNi,  on  dnorides  in  bone,  276 

MoBOGHOWiTX  on  conBtitation  of  chondrin, 
271 

MosELET  on  certain  animal  pigments,  805, 
306 

MossLEB,  excretion  of  urea,  386 

Mucin,  distribution  of,  257;  preparation 
of,  from  connective  tissue  (Bollet), 
from  bile  and  sputum  (Gautier),  257, 
258;  properties  of,  258;  composition 
of,  258;  analyses  of,  258;  products  of 
decomposition  of,  259;  relations  of,  259 

Mucus,  nature  of,  257 

MuLDBB,  on  chondrin,  270;  analyses  of 
hoof  and  nails,  298 

MiiiiLEB,  Johannes,  on  separation  of  blood 
corpuscles,  33 ;  chondrin,  270 

MuiiLBB,  Heinbich,  retina,  461 

MiJLLBB,  W.,  elastin,  256;  inosit,8d6,  oere- 
brin,  439;  inosit  in  brain,  440;  uric  add 
and  creatine  in  brain,  444 

MussT,  GUBNNAU  DB,  typhus  fever,  159 

Muscle,  classification  of,  811;  structure  of 
unstriped  involuntary,  311,  812;  struc- 
ture of  voluntary,  813E--815 ;  in'polarized 
light,  316;  blood-vessels  of,  818;  struc- 
ture of  heart  muscle,  318;  termination 
of  nerves  in,  818;  chemical  constitution 
of  normal  living,  819;  distribution  of 
liquid  and  solid  parts  in,  319;  plasma 

-  of,  320;  chemical  nature  of  double- 
refracting  elements  of  voluntary  muscle, 
321;  serum  of,  324;  haemoglobin  of, 
325;  nitrogenous  (non-proteid)  organic 
constituents  of,  325 — 333;  quantity  of 
creatine  present  in,  328 ;  proportion  of 
hypoxanthine  in,  330;  proportion  of 
xanthine  in,  331;  urio  add  in,  388; 
urea  in,  333;  inosinio  acid  in,  333; 
taurine  in,  333;  non-nitrogenous  or- 
ganic constituents  of,  333 — 338;  fats 
in,  334;  glycogen  in,  334,  335;  dextrin 
in,  336;  fermentable  sugar  in,  836; 
inosit  in,  336,  338;  proportion  of  inosit 
in,  888;  ferments  m,  338;  inorganic 
constituents  of,  338,  339;  water  in, 
338;  mineral  salts  in,  839;  summary 
of  quantitative  composition  of,  389. 
General  phenomena  of  living,  339 — 348 ; 
at  rest,  339,  340;  phenomena  of  con- 
tracting, special  and  general,  341;  mi- 
oroscopio  appearances,  841 ;  rate  of  con- 
traction of,  842;  tetanus  of,  843;  red 
and  pale  striated,  343;  absolute  force  of 

0. 


contracting,  343,  844;  maximum  work 
of;  345 ;  heat  of  contracting,  345 ;  spedfio 
heat  of,  845;  proportion  of  heat  and  work 
yielded  by  active,  346;  electrical  tensions 
of  contracting,  347;  functional  current 
of,  347;  rigor  mortis  of,  347.  Special 
study  of  chemical  changes  of  living,  848 
— 349;  methods  of  studying  chemistry 
of;  349 ;  chemical  changes  of  contraction 
and  rigor,  349;  changes  in  the  gaseous 
constituents  of,  349;  gaseous  analysis 
of  scalded,  851 ;  gaseous  analysis  of,  in 
rigor,  852;  secondary  or  putrefactive 
discharge  of  gasee  of,  353.  Gaseous 
analysis  of  contracted  muscle,  353 — 358 ; 
relation  between  gases  of  rigid  and 
contracting,  358 ;  changes  in  non-gase- 
ous constituents  of  muscle  in  activity 
and  rigor,  359;  changes  in  reaction 
and  its  causes,  859;  methods  of  de- 
termining reaction  of,  360;  addification 
of  tetanized  musde  removed  from  in- 
fluence of  blood,  360;  cause  of  add 
reaction  in  rigor,  360;  changes  in  pro- 
portion of  water  in,  364;  changes  in 
water  and  alcohol  extractives  of,  364; 
changes  in  proteids  of,  864;  changes  of 
creatin  o^  364;  changes  of  proportion 
of  glycogen  and  sugar  in,  365;  changes 
in  fat  and  fatty  adds  in,  365 ;  oxidising 
and  reducing  properties  of,  in  rest  and 
tetanus,  365;  changes  in  chemical 
compodtion  of  medium  surrounding, 
865.  Bespiration  of,  365 ;  influence  of 
medium  upon  irritability  of,  370;  in- 
fluence of  oxygen  on  thick  and  thin, 
871;  resting  masdes  exhale  CO,,  872; 
contracting  musdes  absorb  more  O  and 
exhale  more  00^  than ,  resting,  872; 
changes  in  chemical  compodtion  of 
medium  surrounding  musde,  878; 
influence  of  O  on  irritability  of,  880; 
analysis  of  non-gaseous  constituents  of 
blood  of,  861 ;  changes  in  medium  sur- 
rounding musde  determined  by  general 
excreta  of  body,  881 ;  effects  of  muscu- 
lar exerdse  on  pulmonary  exchanges, 
881;  chemical  changes  in  living,  when, 
at  rest,  401;  fatigue  of;  404;  measure 
of  (Eronecker's  experiments),  405 ;  causes 
of,  405 

Musde*  plasma,  820;  Eilhne's  method  of 
obtaining,  822;  properties  of,  323 

Musde-serum,  324;  protdds  of,  824 

Muscular  activity,  theories  of,  406;  John 
Mayow,  407 ;  GUsson  and  Haller,  409 ; 
Whytt,410;  John  Hunter,  411 ;  Fother- 
gill  and  Girtanner,  411 ;  Beddoes,  413  ; 
Brandis,  413 ;  Bail  and  von  Madai,  414 ; 
Humboldt,  414;  Ldbig,  414;  J.  B. 
Mayer,  415;  Yoit,  416;  M.  Traube, 
416;  Matteucci,  416;  Hermann,  427 

Mydines,  437,  438 

Myelogenic  leukaemia,  277 
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Myeloplazes,  272 

Myosin,  17,  828,  824;  reactions  of  mnsole- 

plasmft  depending  on,  828 ;  preparation 

of,  823;  coagulation  of,  824 
Myosin-syntonin,  824 

Nachet,  enumeration  of  blood  oorposoles, 
77 

NaU,  297 

Na88B,  nitrogen  in  proteids,  19;  spedfio 
gravity  of  blood,  26;  coagulation  of 
blood,  28;  glycogen  in  musde,  834,  865; 
method  of  determining  it,  335 ;  glycogen- 
dextrin,  336;  on  fermentable  sugar  in 
muscle,  836 ;  on  marrow,  277 

Kawauchim  on  heat  of  contraction,  845, 
846 

Nawbooki  on  creatinine,  829;  on  creatin, 
865 

Necrosis,  bone  changes  in,  analysis  of, 
284 

Nenoki,  action  of  pancreatic  fennants  on 
gelatin,  255 

Neryes,  termination  of,  in  muscle,  818 

Nerve-cells,  420,  421;  histology  of,  420, 
421 ;  micro-chemistry  of,  421 

Nerve-fibres,  421,  422;  medullated,  421; 
histology  of,  421 

Nerve-organs,  classification  of,  420 

Nervous  tissues,  420;  grey  and  white 
matter  of,  420;  phosphorized  constitu* 
ents  of,  425;  phosphorized  principles 
of,  other  than  protagon  and  lecithin,  487; 
non-phosphorized  nitrogenous  bodies  of, 
489;  extractives  in,  444;  inorganic 
constituents  of,  445;  water  in,  445; 
chemical  processes  connected  with  ac- 
tivity and  death  of,  446 

Neubaueb,  method  for  preparing  creatine, 
826;  on  creatinine,  829;  onhypoxanthine, 
880;  preparation  of  zanthme,  880 

Neumann,  leucocythaemia,  152 

Neurilemma,  421 

Neurine  or  choline,  426,  435,  486;  pre- 
paration, properties  and  products  of 
decomposition  of,  485  ;^^ynthe8i8  o^  486 

Neuroglia,  420 

Neurokeratin,  423,  424;  reactions  and 
mode  of  preparation  of,  428 ;  properties 
of,  424 

Neutral  fats  in  the  blood,  65 

NiOETiBT,  changes  in  water  and  alcohol 
extractives  of  muscle,  864 

Nitric  Oxide,  action  of  on  blood,  106 

Nitrites,  action  of  on  the  blood,  109 

Nitro-aerial  particles  of  Mayow,  407 

Nitrogen,  action  on  blood,  97 

Nitrogen,  excretion  of  by  the  urine :  sum- 
mary of  general  effects  of  muscular 
contraction  upon,  399 

Non-coagulation  of  the  blood  within  living 
vessels,  54 

NoBTH,  experiments  on  the  excretion  of 
urea  during  rest  and  work,  398 


Nuclei  of  red  corpuscles,  chemical  compo- 
sition of,  82 

Nudein,  83,  424;  nature  of,  241;  compo- 
sition of,  242;  analysis  of,  242;  ezlst- 
enoe  of,  243 


Obebmedeb,  blood  in  relapsing  ferer,  159, 
160 

Obolenbkt,  mucin,  259,  270 

Octopus,  blood  of,  138 

Odbnius  and  Lanq,  analysis  of  lymph, 
238 

Odontoblasts,  289 

Oekoid,  74 

Olein,  263;  preparation  of,  268;  nature 
of;  263 

Optograms,  467 

Ossein,  274 

Osseous  tissue,  see  Bone 

Osteoblasts,  272 

Osteomalacia,  blood  changes  in,  158; 
bone  changes  in,  280;  analyses  of  bones 
in,  281 

Otoconia,  449 

OtoUths,  449 

Oxalic  Acid  in  gout,  157 

Oxy-chlorooruoiin,  182;  spectrum  of^  181 

Oxy-haemocyanin,  183 

Ozy-haemoglobin,  84;  methods  of  prepara- 
tion of,  85 ;  elementary  composition  of, 
88;  percentage  composition  in  various 
animals,  88;  crystalline  form  of,  89; 
chemicflkl  reactions  of,  90;  general  cha- 
racters of,  9C>;  decomposition  of,  90; 
absorption  spectrum  of,  91;  sp^tra 
which  may  be  derived  from,  97;  effect 
of  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  on,  97;  reduc- 
tion of,  100;  amount  of  oxygen  in,  102; 
reaction  with  gnaiacum,  102;  activity 
of  oxygen  of,  103;  action  of  carbonic 
oxide  on,  104 ;  action  of  nitric  oxide  on, 
106;  action  of  acetylene  on,  107 


Pahnitin,  268;  how  obtained,  268 
Pancreatic   ferment,    action  on  reduced 

haemoglobin,  101 
Panum,    serum-casein,    61;    volume    of 

blood  in  bodies  of  animals,  216 
Papillon,  blood  of  octopus,  183; 
Paraglobulin,  17;  general  dharaeters  oi^ 
17;  methods  for  obtaining,  87;  pro- 
perties of,  88 ;  coagulating  influence  on 
fibrinogen,  47;  derivation  of,  89,   50, 
52;    importance   of,  in    formation   of 
fibrin,  47,  51 ;  in  serum,  60 
Pabke,  protagon  in  yolk  of  egg,  480 
Pabkes,  observations  of,  on  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen  during  muscular  work,  892 
et  seq. 
*  Particulae  igneo-aereae'  of  Mayow,  407 
FAVTfSUgar  inblood,  65;  blood  in  diabetes 
mdlitus,  168;  determination  of  sngar 
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in  blood,  194,  195 ;  observations  on  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  case  of  the 
pedestrian  Weston,  395  et  seq. 

Pentacrinin,  purple  and  red,  306 

Peptones,  general  characters  of,  17;  rela- 
tion to  proteids,  5 

Pericardium,  liquor  o^  229;  characters  of 
effusions  into,  235 

Perilymph,  449 

Periosteum,  272 

Peritoneal  transudations,  characters  of, 
235;  analyses  of,  232 

Pernicious  anaemia,  154;  see  Anaemia 

PxTiT,  rickets,  282 

Petbowsxy,  proteids  of  brain,  428 ;  chief 
organic  constituents  of  brain,  446 

Psttsnkofer,  method  for  determining 
O  absorbed  and  CO,  excreted,  383 

Pettenxofbh  and  Voir,  experiments  on 
the  total  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
nrine,  388 

Pettbbs,  acetonaemia,  169 

Pfluoek,  on  constitution  of  proteids,  21, 
22;  sp.  gr.  of  blood,  26;  on  activity  of 
O  in  0-haemoglobin,  103;  gases  of 
blood,  126;  GO,  in  lymph,  226;  mer- 
ourial  pump,  2(X);  gaseous  analysis  of 
muscle,  357;  on  the  changes  of  blood  in 
muscle,  378,  379,  380 

Phaseomannite,  336 

Phipson  on  xanthine,  330 

Phosphoric  Acid,  estimation  of^  in  blood- 
serum,  69 ;  in  bone,  286 

Phrenosine,  442 

Phthisis  ptdmonalis,  blood  in,  167 

PiCABD,  urea  in  blood  in  disease,  143; 
determination  of  urea  in  blood,  190 ;  in 
muscle,  333 

Picro-carminate  of  ammonia,  preparation 
of  solution  of,  183 

Pigments,  brown  and  black  of  epithelial 
tissues  of  vertebrates,  303;  of  feathers 
of  birds,  304;  turacin,  804;  in  animal 
kingdom  generally,  305 — 309 

Pigmentum  Nigrum,  304 

PiiANEB,  gases  in  dropsical  liquid,  234 

Plasma  Sanguinis,  25,  81;  see  Liquor 
Sanguinis 

Plasma  of  muscle,  820 

Plasmine,  46 

Pleural  transudations,  characters  of,  285; 
analysis  of,  232,  233 

Plosk,  nuclei  of  red  corpuscles,  82 ;  nuolein, 
242 

Pneumonia,  blood  in,  167 

Polarimeters,  8 

Polaristrobometers,  8 

Polyporythrin^  806 

PoTAiN*s  solution,  78 

PoTNTiNo,  J.  H.,  on  LaurenVsPolarimdtre, 
10—12 

Pseudo-cerebrin,  441;  analysis  of,  441 

Punioin,  309 

Pnzple,  Tyrian,  809;  see  Tyrian  purple 


Purpura  haemorrhagica,  blood  in,  157 

Pus,  238;  physical  characters  of,  238; 
microscopical  character  of,  239;  serum 
of,  see  Pus  Serum;  corpuscles  of,  see 
Pus  Corpuscles;  nature  of,  289;  colour- 
ing matters  of,  245 ;  gases  of,  246 ;  analy- 
sis of,  directions  for,  248 

Pus  Corpuscles,  origin  of,  239;  action  of 
NaCl  upon,  241;  proteids  of,  241 ;  nu- 
cleus of,  241;  extractive  matters  of, 
248 — 244;  geUtin  of,  243;  chondrin  of, 
248;  preparation  of  chlorrhodinic  acid 
from,  243;  glycogen  of,  244;  mineral 
matters  of,  244 

Pus  Serum,  239;  proteids  of,  289;  ex- 
tractives of,  239;  salts  of,  240;  analyses 
of,  240 

Pyooyanin,  245;  preparation  of,  245;  pro- 
perties of,  245;  bacterium  of,  246 

Pyoxanthose,  246 

Pyrocatechin,  259 

pBEvosT,  blood-cells,  78;  blood  in  disease, 
138 

PiusTEB,  oxy-haemoglobin,  85,  88;  spectra 
of  0-haemoglobin,  haemoglobin  and 
CO-haemoglobin,  98,  99;  amount  of 
respiratory  O  of  0-haemoglobin,  102; 

Sroportion  of  Fe  and  haemoglobin  in 
lood,  103,  104;  globin,  112;  haematoi- 
din,  121 ;  deterxnination  of  luiemoglobin 
in  blood,  184 

Pbibbam,  salts  in  serum,  66 ;  ash  in  serum, 
67 

Protagon,  preparation  of,  83,  425,  427; 
nature  of,  H3;  discovery  by  Liebreioh, 
425;  formula  and  properties  of,  426; 
Qonstitution  of,  426;  Gamgee  and  Blan- 
kenhom's  method  of  preparation,  427; 
ultimate  analysis  of,  428;  stability  of, 
428;  products  of  decomposition  of,  429, 
433;  action  of  alkalies  and  aeids  on^ 
429 

Proteids,  occurrence  of,  3;  general  cha- 
racters of,  4;  proportion  of,  in  various 
liquids  and  solids,  4;  origin  of,  4;  per- 
centage composition  of,  5;  solubility 
of,  5,  13;  diffusibility  of,  6;  rotatory 
power  of,  7;  chemical  reactions  of,  13; 
detection  of,  in  solution,  18;  methods  of 
completely  separating,  14;  determina- 
tion of  temperature  of  coagulation  of, 
14 ;  synopsis  of  the  chief,  16;  coagulated, 
18;  products  of  decomposition  of,  18; 
theoretical  views  as  to  the  constitution 
of,  20;  bodies  related  to,  22;  of  serum, 
60;  determination  of,  in  serum,  188; 
relative  proportion  of,  in  serum  of  blood 
of  various  animals,  61 ;  of  blood-corpus- 
cles, 80;  of  lymph,  223;  of  dropsical 
fluids,  233;  of  pus  serum,  289;  of  mus- 
cle serum,  824,  825;  changes  of  proteids 
of  muscle^  364;  in  nervous  tissues, 
428 

Protoplasm,  properties  of,  810 
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Protoplasmic  foot,  819 

Pte- Smith,  pernicious  anaemia^  154 

Quincke,  on  amount  of  haemoglobin  in 

disease,  140,  141 ;  diabetic  coma,  170 
QuiMQUAUD,  gaaeB  of  blood  in  disease,  144 

BABtTTBAU,  blood  of  octopus,  133 

Bachitis,  blood  changes  in,  158;  bone 
changes  in,  281;  composition  of  bone  in, 
282;  etiology  of,  282;  pathology  of,  282 

Bajewbey,  detennination  of  haemoglobin 
in  blood,  183 

Banks,  acidity  of  muscle,  860;  changes 
in  proi>ortion  of  water  in  muscle  during 
activity,  864 ;  changes  in  the  water  and 
alcohol  extractives  of  muscle  in  activity, 
864;  changes  in  proteids  of  muscle  m 
activity,  864;  changes  in  the  sugar 
of  muscle  during  activity,  365;  changes 
in  fat  of  muscle  during  activity,  365 

Bamvibb,  on  red  variety  of  voluntary 
muscle,  317,  843;  on  capillaries  of 
muscle,  818;  fibrin,  34,  85;  glycogen  in 
pus,  244;  iodized  serum,  252 

Becklinohausen  (vom),  on  protoplasm, 
811;  anidysis  of  calcined  bone,  275 

B^uced  haemoglobin,  99 

Bbonaed,  gases  in  blood  in  disease, 
144 

Begnault,  method  for  determining  O 
absorbed  and  GO,  excreted,  382 

Beichebt,  oxy-haemoglobin,  84 

Beil  and  von  liADAi,  views  of  muscular 
contraction,  414 

Beiset,  method  for  determining  O  ab- 
sorbed and  CO.  excreted,  382 

Belapsing  fever,  blood  in,  159;  organisms 
in,  159;  spirillum  of,  160 

Bespiration,  effect  of  exercise  on  gases  of, 
383 

Bespiration  of  muscle,  365;  G.  Liebig's 
method,  365->-366;  Valentin,  366,  and 
867;Matteucoi,  366—367;  Hermann,  369 

Bespiratory  capacity  of  blood,  definition 
of,  144;  in  disease,  144;  effect  of  putre- 
faction on,  144 

Bespiratory  Oxygen  of  haemoglobin,  91 ; 
dissociation-teneion  of,  102 

Betiform  tissue,  250 

Betina,  454 ;  description  of  the  tec  layers 
of,  455 ;  variations  in  the  structure  of, 
in  different  regions,  458;  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  rods  and  cones  in  the 
retinae  of  different  classes  of  animals, 
459;  chemical  composition  of,  as  a 
whole,  459;  general  chemical  facts  re- 
lating to  rods  and  cones  of,  459; 
colouring  matters  associated  with  the 
rods  of,  461 ;  distribution  of  the  visual 
purple  in,  463;  retinal  epithelium,  457; 
chemical  facts  relating  thereto,  468 

Bheumatism  articular,  blood  in,  158 

Bheumatoid  Arthritis,  blood  in,  158 
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Bhodophane,  460  -^ 

Bhodopsin,  tee  Visual  Puiple 

Bickets,  tee  Bachitis  i 

Bigor  Mortis,  847,  348;  chemical  changes 
of,  849;  nature  of  gases  liberated  in, 
854 ;  cause  of  acid  reactioi  in,  860 

BoniBB,  typhus  fever,  159 ;  i^e  Bbcquebel. 

Bods  of  the  retina,  457 ;  colouring  matters 
associated  with,  461 ;  general  chemic^ 
facts  relating  to,  459;  distribution  of 
in  various  classes  of  anima»,  459 

BdHBio,  method  for  determining  0  ab- 
sorbed and  CO,  excreted,  383 ;  soaps  in 
blood,  65 

BdHBiG  and  Zuntz,  researches  on  the 
influence  of  curare  on  the  material 
exchanges  of  muscle,  402;  on  the 
influence  of  division  of  the  spinal  cord 
on  the  same,  403 

BoLLETT,  preparation  of  oxy-haemoglobiii, 
86;  preparation  of  collagen,  252;  pre- 
paration of  mucin,  257 

BosE,  determination  of  ashes  of  blood, 
179 

BosENTHAL,  Specific  heat  of  musd^  845 

Botation  of  plane  of  polarization,  determi- 
nation of,  8 

*Botatory  power,  specific',  determination 
of,  8 ;  of  some  proteids,  12 

BupsTEiN,  effect  of  acetone  on  blood,  169 

BuBTiTZKY,  on  marrow,  278 

Saocharimeter,  8 

Salkowski,  ash  of  plasma,  67;  haematoi- 
din,  121;  Charcot's  ciystals,  153 

Salomon,  on  xanthine  from  proteids,  332; 
leucocythaemia,  153 ;  glycogen  in  pus, 
244 

Salts  of  Blood,  tee  Liquor  Sanguinis, 
Serum  and  Blood-corpuscles;  of  lymph, 
tee  Lymph;  of  dropsical  effusions,  234; 
pus  serum,  240 ;  of  blood  in  diseases  in 
general,  143 ;  of  muscle,  389 

Sanders  and  Hamilton,  action  of  acetone 
on  blood,  169 ;  lipaemia  and  fatty  em- 
bolisms in  diabetic  coma,  170 

Sandebson,  Bubdon,  apparatus  for  col- 
lecting plasma,  32;  Frankland*s  method 
for  the  analysis  of  gases,  207—213 

Saponification,  262 

Sarcine,  829 ;  tee  Hypozanthine 

Barcode,  310 

Saroolactic  acid,  861;  preparation,  361; 
separation  from  etbidene-lactic  acid, 
861;  properties  and  compounds  of,  362 

Sarcolemma,  chemical  ohairacters  of,  821 

Sarcous  elements,  315 

Saboein,  changes  in  amount  of  creatin 
in  muscle,  364 

Scalded  muscle,  gaseous  analysis  of,  361 

Scarlet  fever,  blood  in,'  163 

ScHAFEB,  white  corpuscles,  125 

ScHABLiNo,  method  for  determining  O  ab- 
sorbed and  CO,  excreted,  383 
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BcREBEB,  on  xanthine  in  mnaole,  on 
dextrin  in  musole,  8d6 ;  inosit,  836 ; 
urea  in  blood  in  diseaee,  143 ;  lencocyt- 
haemia,  158;  analysie  of  lymph,  229; 
analysis  of  dropsical  liquid,  238 
Schmidt,  Gabl,  sp.  gr.  of  blood  corpnscles, 
79 ;  composition  of  red  oorpoBcles,  80 ; 
mineziJ  constituents  of  red  corpuscles, 
121,  122;  analysis  of  blood,  127,  128; 
blood  of  pond-mussel,  132;  blood  in 
disease,  138;  serum-albumin  in  disease, 
142;  corpuscles  in  disease,  147;  blood 
in  cholera,  163;  blood  in  diabetes, 
172;  azialysis  of  lymph,  228 ;  liquid  in 
drop^,  282  ;  cerebro-spinal  liquid,  286; 
osteomalacia,  281 

BcHMU>T,  A.,  on  blood,  88;  fibrinoplastio 
substance,  87 ;  source  of  paraglobulin, 
89 ;  fibrinogen,  40 ;  hypotheses  on  coagu- 
lation of  blood,  46 — 48;  fibrin  ferment, 
48;  pure  dialysed  serum-albumin,  63; 
salts  in  serum,  66;  action  of  0-haemo- 
globin  on  g^uaiacum,  102;  determination 
of  proteids  in  serum,  188 ;  determina- 
tion of  serum-globulin  in  serum,  189; 
Ludwig's  pump,  200 ;  blood  of  muscle, 
876, 376 — 878 ;  on  non-gaseous  constitu- 
ents of  muscle  blood,  381 

BoHBXiSBB,  Charcot's  oiystals,  163 

ScHULTK,  G.  H.,  blood-cells,  72 

BcHULTSB,  Max,  on  nature  of  Infusoria, 
811;  iodized  serum,  262;  structure  of 
retina,  466  et  seq. 

ficHUNE,  Tyrian  purple,  809 

^CEUTZBSBBBOEB,  choudrin,  270;  decompo- 
sition of  proteids,  19, 20;  views  as  to  con- 
stitution of  proteids,  21 ;  gelatin,  264 

Schwann,  blood-cells,  73 ;  white  substance 
of,  422 

BcHWBiGGBB-BxmBL,  ou  musde-oells,  318 

Sclerotic,  461 

ScuDAMOBB,  coagulation  of  blood,  29 

Scurvy,  blood  in,  166 

SczELKow,  on  fat  in  muscle,  ^65 ;  method 
for  analysis  of  gases  in  blood  of  muscle, 
876 ;  method  for  determining  0  absorbed 
and  CO,  excreted,  882  ;  effect  of  exercise 
on  gases  of  respiration,  388;  on  the 
amount  of  creatine  in  muscles  sepa- 
rated from  the  nerve^entres,  404 

Sea-urchins,  perivisceral  fluid  of,  134 

'Sehpurpur*  or  Yisusl  Purple,  462 

Semiglutin,  256      y 

Sbmmxb,  on  preventing  coagulation  of 
blood,  33;  redipranular  corpuscles,  124 

Senatob,  on  riclrets,  283 

Sbbtoli,  phosphoric  acid  iii  serum,  68; 
soluble  sal^  in  serum,  70 

Serum  of  b^d,  27,  67 ;  modes  of  obtain- 
ing, 67  >  physical  characters  of,  69 ; 
effect  of  diet  on,  69;  specific  gravity 
of,  60-t'composition  of,  60;  proteids  of, 
60;  i>resenoe  of  peptones  in,  64;  ex- 
tractive matters  of,  64 ;  pigment  in,  66 ; 


salts  of,  66;  composition  of  soluble 
salts  in  serum  of  ox*s  blood,  70 ;  gases 
of,  70;  determination  of  water,  total 
solids  and  salts,  188  ;  of  proteids,  188 

Serum  of  pus,  89  ;  »ee  Pus  Serum 

Serum-albumin,  16 ;  preparation  of,  62 ; 
relative  proportion  of  in  serum  of  blood 
of  various  animals,  61;  quantitative 
determination  of  serum-albumin,  188; 
proportional  changes  of  in  disease,  142 

Serum-casein,  61 

Serum-globulin,  87;  methods  of  obtain- 
ing :  viz,  Schmidt's,  87 ;  Hammarsten's, 
87 ;  properties  of,  38 ;  relative  propor- 
tion of,  in  serum  of  blood  of  various 
animals,  61 ;  determination  of  in  serum, 
189 

Serum  of  muscle,  824 ;  «ee  Muscle-serum 

Setbchenow,  Ludwig*s  pump,  198 

StXBOLD,  on  planarian  ova,  811 

Simon,  blood  in  disease,  138 

Small-pox,  blood  in,  163 

Smith,  Edwabd,  observations  of,  on  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  during  rest  and 
work,  895 

Soap,  262    , 

Solar  maps,  94 

SoiiBii<,  saccharimeter,  8 

Solids  of  blood,  detennination  of,  177 

SoBBT*  micro-spectroscope,  97 ;  spectrum 

of  CO-haemoglobin,  106 ;  on  Gamgee's 

i^trite- haemoglobin  spectrum,  109;  hae« 

moglobin,  130, 131 ;  bonellein,  807 ;  pig- 

'  mentum  nigrum,  804 

Specific  gravity  of  blood,  determination 
of,  174;  botties  for  detennination  of,  176 

Specific  rotation,  8 

Spbgk,  observations  of,  on  excretion  of 
urea,  886 

Spectra,  of  oxy-haemoglobin,  97 ;  of  hae« 
moglobin,  99 ;  of  CO-haemoglobin,  99, 
106  ;  of  NO-haemoglobin,  107  ;  of  hae* 
moglobin  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  108 ; 
of  methaemoglobin,  109;  of  haematin. 
113;  of  haemato-porphyrin,  117;  of 
haemochromogen,  111,  118;  of  haema- 
toidin,  121;  of  blood  of  Planorbis,  130; 
of  chlorocruorin,  131 ;  of  oxy-chlorocru- 
orin,  131;  of  turacin,806;  of  dblorophane, 
xantiiophane  and  xhodophane,  461 ;  of 
rhodopsin  or  visual  puiple  and  of 
visual  yellow,  466;  of  lipocfirin,  468 

Spectroscope,  98  ;  examination  of  blood 
by,  91 ;  with  scale  indicating  wav»> 
lengths,  94 

Spectrum  maps,  94 

Spermaceti,  264 

Spixoelbbbo,  volume  of  blood  in  bodies 
of  animals,  216 

Spibo,  on  saroolaotic  add  in  blood  of 
musde,  381 

Splenic  fever  (of  oattie),  blood  in,  161  ( 

BaciUtu  anthraeii  in,  161 
Splenic  leukaemia,  162 
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Bpongiii,  802;  prepantion,  uuIjom  and 

reaefcionfl  of,  802 
Staoxlxb,  method  for  preparing  creatine, 

827 
Btahl,  Yiewa  on  miueiilar  motion,  409; 

reference    to  hie  Tiewa  on  maBcnlar 

motion,  410 
Stearin,  262;  nature  ci,  262;  preparation 

of,  262 
Stsbll,  Obahams,  diabetic  coma,  170 
SxBnnEB,  on  curve  of  muscular  contraction, 

342;  on  heat  of  contraction,  846 
BvsKo  or  Stxmbok,  obeenrationB  on  the 

influence  of  stoppage  of  the  circulation 

through  muscle,  406 
Stbwabt,  GiunroBB,  pernicious  anaemia, 

166 
BmfTziHo,  gaseoos  analyaiB  of  musde, 

857-^68 
8nBi.iKG  on  tetanus  of  pale  muscles,  848 
Stokzs,  haemoglobin,  100 
Stbassburo,  CO.  in  lymph,  226;  gas  in 

dropsical  liquids,  284 
Stbecxeb,  choUne,  426,  485;  compounds 

of  lecithin,  482 ;  distearyl-lecithin,  487 
Stbickeb,  on   contractility  of   capillary 

walls,  811;  lactic  acid  in  muscle,  859 
Stroma  of  coloured  blood  oorpusdes,  74, 

80 ;  method  of  obtaining  for  microscopic 

examination,   80 ;    separation   of  pro- 

teids  of  stroma,  81 ;  peculiarities  of,  81 
Succinic  Acid  in  hydrocele  fluid,  285;  in 

uraemia, 
Sugar,  in  the  blood,  65;  Tariations  of,  in 

blood  in  disease,  148 ;  determination  of 

in  blood,  194;  in  lymph,  224;  in  drop- 
sical effusions,   284;  in  cerebro-spinal 

fluid,  286;  in  pus,  240;  fermentable,  in 

musde,  886 
Synovia,  229;  characters  of,  composition 

of,  and  analysis  of,  280 
Syntonin,  824;  characters  of  solutions  of, 

824;  preparation  of,  824 

Tapetum,  458 

Taurine  in  muscle,  888 

TxicHMANN,  haemin  crystals,  116 

Tetanus  of  muscle,  848;  acidification  of 
muscles  in,  360;  saroolactic  add  in,  881 

Thackbjlh,  coagidation  of  blood,  29 

The'nabd,  blood  in  disease,  138 

Thrombosis,  54 

Thudichum,  protagon,  426 ;  glycerin-phos- 
phoric add,  434;  phosphorized  prin- 
dples  in  brain,  487 — 439;  kephalines, 
myelines,  and  ledthines,  437 ;  oerebrins, 
442;  phrenosine  and  kerasine,  442 

TiBOBL,  researches  on  muscular  contraction 
following  powerful  direct  stimuli,  404 

TiukNus,  analysis  of  cow*s  horn,  298 

Tommasi-Gbudeij,  see  Elebs 

Tooth,  289—294;  obvious  structure  of, 
289;  comparative  analyses  of,  293;  com- 
position of  foflsil  teeth,  294 


Transudations,  220 

Tbaubb,  views  on  nature  of  miueiilar 
contraction,  416 

Triacetin,  264 

Trinitroinodt,  838 

Triolein,  263 

Tripahnitin,  262 

Tbipibb,  liioH,  rickets,  283 

Tristearin,  262 

TscHimaw,  gases  in  lymph,  225 

Tunidn  (Animal  Celiuloee),  302,  303;  oc- 
currence, 302 ;  preparation  and  reactions 
of,  303 

Turacin,  304;  occurrence  and  mode  of 
separation  of,  304;  properties  and  spec- 
trum of,  304 ;  composition  oi^  305 ; 
analysis  of^  305 

TtTBMEB,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  231 

Typhoid  fever,  blood  in,  159 

Typhus  fever,  blood  in,  159 

l^ynan  purple,  307;  source  and  properties 
of,  809 

Unobb  on  xanthine,  330 

Urea,  in  the  blood,  65 ;  in  blood  of  diseases 
in  general,  143;  in  gout,  157;  in  cholera, 
blood  of,  164;  in  Bright's  disease,  blood 
of,  178;  determination  of,  in  blood, 
190;  Picard's  method,  190;  Qr§hant*s, 
191;  by  sodium  hypobromite,  191;  in 
lymph  and  chyle,  224;  in  dropsical  ef- 
fuMons,  234;  in  pus,  240;  in  musdes, 
333 

Uric  Acid,  in  the  blood,  65;  in  blood  of 
disease,  143;  in  gout,  157;  determina- 
tion of  in  blood,  193;  in  dropsical  e£Pu- 
sions,  234 ;  in  muscle,  333 ;  in  brain,  444 

Urinary  secretion  as  influenced  by  mus- 
cular exerdae,  385;  statements  of  ear^ 
observers  concerning,  386 ;  experiments 
of  Yoit,  387 ;  of  Fick  and  Wislicenns, 
388  ;  of  Parkes,  392 ;  of  Edward  Smith, 
395 ;  of  Flint  and  Pavy,  395  ;  of  North, 
398 

Yalbntiv,  respiration  of  muscle,  366 — 367 ; 
apparatus,  368,  369 

YiEBOBDT  AND  Y^KhCKEi^  mothod  for  enu- 
meration of  blood  corpuscles,  74 

YiBCHow,  haematoidin,  120;  pigment  in 
blood  in  intermittent  fever,  163 

Yisufd  Purple  or  Bhodopsin,  461;  dis- 
tribution of  in  retina,  463 ;  method  of 
separation  of  from  retina,  464;  spec- 
trum of,  465 ;  effects  of  light  of  different 
wave-lengths  upon,  465;  influence  of 
temperature  upon,  466 ;  action  of  various 
chemical  agents  upon,  466;  action  of 
light  upon,  469;  regeneration  ot^  46^; 
vision  without,  470 

Yitellin,  17 

Yitreous  body,  454 

YoHL,  on  inodt  or  phaseomarmite,  886, 
838 


